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to make agod appsmr 



Bat for a bonjusn wortliy of a goi.-^MiMeommmu] 

Horace advises a poet to consider tho- 
roughly the nature ana force of his eenias. 
Milton seems to have known perfectly well 
wherein his strength lay, and has therefore 
chosen a subject entirely conformable to 
those talents of which he was master. As 
his ^ius was wonderfully turned to the 
snbhme, his subject is the noblest that 
could have entered into the thoughts of 
man. Every thing that is trulygreat and 
astonishing has a place in it. The whole 
system of the inteUectual world; the chaos, 
and the creation: heaven, earth, and hell; 
enter into the constitution of his poem. 

Havine in the first and second books re- 
presented the infernal world with all its 
norrors, the thread of his foble naturally 
leads him into the opposite regions of bliss 
and glory. 

If Milton's majesty forsakM him any 
where, it is in those parts of his poem 
where the divine persons are introduced 
as speakers. One mav, I think, observe, 
that the author proceeas with a khid of fear 
and trembling, whilst he describes the sen- 
timents of the Almighty. He dares not give 
his imagination its mil play, but chooses to 
confine tumself to such thoughts as are 
drawn from the books of the most ortho- 
dox divines, and to such expres^ons as 
may be met with in scripture. The beau- 
ties, therefore, which we are apt to look 
for in these speeches, are not of a poetical 
nature, nor so proper to fill the mind with 
sentiments of grandeur, as with thoughts 
ci devotion. The passions whi^Tthey are 
designed to raise, are a divine love and re- 
ligious fear. The particular beauty of the 
speeches in the third book, con^sts in that 
shortness and perspicuity of style, in which 
the Boet has couched the greatest mysteries 
of Christianity, and drawn together, in a 
-regular scheme, the whole dispensation of 
Providence with respect to man. He has 
represented all the abstruse doctrines of 
predestination, free-will and grace, as also 
the great points of incarnation and redemp- 
tion, (which naturally grow up in a poem 
that treats of the fall of man) with great 



energy of exjnression, and in a dearer and 
stronger light than I ever met with in any 
other writer. As these points are dry in 
themselves to the generahty of readers, the 
concise and clear manner m which he has 
treated them is very much to be admired, 
as is likewise that particular art which he 
has made use of in the interspersing of all 
those graces of poetry which the subject 
was capable of receivmg. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of 
every thing that is transacted in it, is a 
prospect worthy of Omniscience, and as 
much above that in which Vireil has drawn 
his Jupiter, as the Christian idea of the Su- 
preme Being is more rationsd and sublime 
than that of the Heathens. The particu- 
lar objects on which he is described to have 
cast his eye, are represented in the most 
beautiful and lively manner: 

Now bad th' Abniyhty Father from above 

gVom the pore empyrean where he cite 
igh thron*d above all height) bont down bii e^ 
His own works and their worlcs at once to view 
Abottt him all tlie saiifitities of heaven 
Stood thick as nars, fltf from his sight reeelv'd 
Beatitude past utteninee. On bis right « 
The radiant image of his gtoiy sat. 
His only Son. On earth he first beheld 



Our two first j^rents, yet the only two 
Of mankind, in the happy caiden plae*d. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love. 



Uninterrupted Joy, unrivall'd love. 
In blissful solitude. He then survey'd 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heav*n on this side night. 
In the dan air sublime ; and readv now 
To stoop with wearied wings and willing fi»t 
On the bare outside of this world, that soem'd 
Krm land imbosom'd without firmament ; 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 
Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, present, fliture he behoku. 
Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake. 

Satan's approach to the confines of the 
Creadon is finely ima^ in the beginnings 
of the speech which immediatdy follows. 
The effects of this speech in the blessed 
spirits, and in the divine person to whom 
it was addressed, cannot but fill the mind 
of the reader with a secret pleasure and 
complacency: 

Tbos while God spake, ambrosial fragrance filfd 
All heav*n, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new Joy ineflltble diflbs'd. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shone, 
Sobsuntially expressed ; and in bis Ams 
Divine compassion visibly appeared. 
Love without end, and without measure g*«ea. 
3 
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I need not |>oint oat the beauty of that 

circumstance, wherein the whole host of 

ang;els are represented as standing mute; 

pior show how proper the occaaon was to 

produce such a silence in heaven. The 

close of this divine colloquy, with the hymn 

• of an^ls that follows upon it, are so won- 

, derfully beautiful and poetical, that I should 

• HotforDear inserting ihe whole passage, if 

the. bounds .of wy 'paper would give me 

. leave: ' * . 

. ./No''doae»lifl4fhM}iDMit7oeM*d«bataIl 
Tlie niftkitud« of ctsjfih vitl". A shout 
(Loud OS flroni numbers wUhout Dumber, tw«et 
As firom blest voices) utfriny Joy, be«T*]i rung 
With Jubilee, and loud Bossnnss fiU*d 
Th* eternal regions, ftc. *c 

Satan's walk upon the outside of the uni- 
verse, which at a distance appeared to him 
of a globular form, but upon his nearer ai>- 
proach looked like an unbounded plain, is 
natural and noble; as his roaming upon the 
frontiers of the creation, between that mass 
of matter wl||ph was wrought into a world, 
and that shoeless unformed heap of mate- 
rials which still lay in chaos and confusion, 
strikes the imagination with something asto- 
nishingly great and wild. I have before 
spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the 
ploet places upon this outermost surface of 
the universe, and shall here explain myself 
more at laree on that, and other parts of 
the poem, wnich are of the same shadowy 
nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable of an 
epic poem should abound in circumstances 
that are both credible and astonishing; or, 
, as the French critics choose to phrase it, 
J the fable should be fillA with the probable 
/ and ttie marvellous. This rule is as fine 
f and just as any in Aristotle's whole Art of 

/If the fable is only probable, it differs 
"^nothing from a true history; if it is only 
manrellous, it is no better than a romance. 
The great secret, therefore, of heroic poe- 
try is to relate such circumstances as may 
produce in the reader at the same time botn 
Delief and astonishment This is brought to 
pass in a well-chosen fable, by the account 
of such things as have really happened, or 
at least of such thin^ as have happened 
accordinR: to the received opinions of man- 
kind. Milton's fable is a master-piece of 
this nature; as the war in heaven, the con- 
dition of tha fallen angels, the state of inno- 
cence, the temptation of the serpent, and 
the fall of man, though they are very asto- 
nishing in themselves, are not only credible, 
but actual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles 
with credibility, is by a happy invention of 
the poet: as in particular, when he intro- 
duces agents of a superior nature, who are 
capable of effecting what is wonderful, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary 
course of things. Ulysses's ship being turned 
into a rock, and JEneas's fleet into a shoal 
cf water-nvmphs, though they are very sar- 



priang accidents,'are nevertheless probaUe 
when we are told, that they- were the gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this kind 
of machinery which fills the poems both of 
Homer and Yirp;il with such circumstances 
as are wonderful but not impossible, and 
so frequently produce in the reader the 
most pleasing passion that can rise in the 
mind of man, wnich is admiration. If there 
be any instance in the ^Sneid liable to ex- 
ception upon this account, it is in the be- 
ginning rf the third book, where Mnesa is 
represented as tearing up the myrtle that 
dropped blood. To qualify this wonderful 
circumstance, Polydorus tells a story from 
the root of the myrtle, that the bartMious 
inhabitants of the country having pierced 
him with spears and arrows, the blood 
which was loft in his body took root in his 
wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding 
tree. This circumstance seems to have the 
marvellous without the probable, because 
it is represented as proceeding from natu- 
ral causes, without the interposition of any 
god, or other supernatural power capable 
of producing it The spears and arrows 
grow of themselves without so much as the 
modern help of enchantment If we look 
into the fiction of Milton's fable, though we 
find it full of surprising incidents, they are 
generally suited to our notions of Uie tnings 
and persons described, and tempered with 
a due measure of probability. I must only 
make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
with his episoae of Sin and Death, and some 
of the imaginary persons in his chaos.—* 
These passages are astonishing, but not 
credible: the reader cannot so tar impose 
upon himself as to see a possibility in them; 
they are thUlescription of dreams and sha- 
dows, not of things or persons. I know that 
many critics look upon the stories of Circe, 
Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the whole Odys- 
sey and Iliad, to be allegories;.but allowmg 
this to be true, they are fables, which, con- 
sidering the opinions of mankind that pre- 
vailed in the age of the poet, might possibly 
have been according to the letter. The 
persons are such as might have acted what 
IS ascribed to them, as the circumstances . 
in which they are represented might poa- ^ 
sibly have been truths and realities. This 
appearance of probability is so absolutely 
re<^uisite in the greater kinds of poetry, that 
Anstotle observes the ancient tragic writers 
made use of the names of such great men 
as had actually lived in the world, though 
the tragedy proceeded upon adventures 
they were never engaged in, on purpose to 
make the subject more credible. In a word, 
besides the hidden meaning of an epic alle- 
gory, the plain literal sense ought to appear 
probable. The story should be such as an 
ordinary reader may acquiesce in, what- 
ever natural, moral, or political truth may 
be^scovcred in it by men of greater pene- 
tration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upoQ 
the surface or outermost wall of the uni- 
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verse, discovers at last a viie gap in it, 
which led into the creation, and is described 
as the opening throagh which the angels 
pan to and fro into the lower world, npon 
their errands to mankind. His sitting upon 
the brink of this passage, and talking a 
survey of the whole &ce of nature, that 
appeared to him new and fresh in all its 
beauties, with the nmile illustrating this 
circumstance, fills the mmd of the reader 
with as surpriune and glorious an idea as 
any that arises m the whole poem. He 
looks down into that vast hollow of the uni- 
verse with the eye, or (as Milton calls it in 
his first book) with the ken of an angel. 
He surveys all the wonders in this immense 
amphitheatre that lie betv^een both the 
pedes of heaven, and takes in at one view 
the whole round <rf the creation. 

HiB flight between the several worlds 
that shined on everv side of him, with the 
particular description dT the sun, are set 
forth in all the wantonness of a luxuriant 
ima^ation. His shape, speech, and be- 
haviour, upon his traneformipg himself into 
an angel or light, are touched with exquisite 
beauty. The poet's thought of directing 
Satan to the sun, which, in the vulgar 
opinion of mankind, is the most conspicuous 
part of the creation, and the placinjg; in it 
an aneel, is a circumstance veiy finely con- 
trived, and the more adjusted to a poetical 
probability, as it was a received aoctrine 
among the most famous philosophers, that 
every orb had its intelligence; and as an 
apo^le in sacred writ is said to have seen 
such an angel in the sun. In the answer 
#rhich the angel returns to the disguised 
evil spirit, there is such a becoming ma- 
jesty as is altogether suitable to a superior 
being. The part of it in which he repre- 
sents himsett as present at the creation, is 
very noble in itself, and not only proper 
where it is introduced, but requisite to pre- 
pare the reader for what follows in the 
seventh book: 



poem. Jlie same observatioa might be 
applied to that beautifiU digression upon 
hypocrisy in the same book. II. 
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I nw wIkd at his word the formteM man, ' 
lliis world'i material mould, came to a heap: 
ConAtaion heard hie voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rurd, atood vaat iaiinitade confln'd; 
Till at hie aecond Uddinf Darkneai fled, 
IJfhtatmie,4fce. 

In the fblloiring part of the speech he 
points out the earth with such circum- 
stances, that the reader can scarce fori>ear 
fiincying himself employed on the same 
distant view of it 

liook downward on that glolie, wboae hither aide 
With Itf ht from faenee, though hot reflected, ihinea ; 
Tliat ptaoe ia earth, the teat ofouui, that light 
Hiadaj.Ac. 

I must not conclude my reflections upon 
this third book of Paradise Lost, without 
taking notice of that celebrated complaint 
of Muton with which it opens, and which 
certainly deserves all the praises that have 
been given it; tliough, as I have before 



Libertas; qiw aera, tamen reneiit inerteoL 

Fir/.£cl.i.38. 
Fkcedom, which came at length, though alow to^ome 

Drfdtm. 

•Mr. Spectator,— If you ever read a 
letter which is sent with the more pleasure 
for the reality of its complaints, tnis may 
have reason to hope for a favourable ac- 
ceptance; and if time be the most irretriev- 
able loss, the regrets which follow will be 
thought, I hope, the most justifiable. The 
regaining of m^ liberty from a long state of 
indolence and inactivity, and the desire of 
resisting the farther encroachments of idle^ 
ness, make me apply to you; and the un- 
easiness with which I recollect the past 
years, and the apprehensions with which I 
expect the future, soon determined me to 
it. Idleness is so general a disteftiper, that * 
I cannot but imagme a speculation on this 
subject will be of universal use. There is 
hanUy any one person without some allay 
cf it; and thousands besides myself spend 
mor^ time in an idle uncertainty which to 
begin first of two affairs, than would have 
been suflBcient to have ended them both. 
The occasion of this seems to be the want 
of some necessary employment, to put the 
spirits in motion, and awaken them out of 
their lethargy. If I had less leisure, I 
should have more; for I should then find 
my time distinguished into portions, some 
for business, and others for the indulging of 
pleasures; but now one face of indolence 
overspreads the whole, and I have no land- 
mark to direct myself by. Were one's time 
a little straitened by business, like water 
oiclosed in its banks, it would have some 
determin«l course; but unless it be put into 
some channel it has no current, but becomes 
a deluge without either use or motion. 

*When Scanderbeg, Piince of Epirus, 
was dead, the Turks, who had but too often 
felt the force of his arm in the battles he 
had won from them, imagined that by wear- 
ing a piece of his bones near their heart, 
they snould be animated with a vi|pour and 
force like to that whidi inspired him when 
living. As I am like to be but of little use 
whilst I live, I am resolved to do what good 
I can after my decease; and have accord- 
ingly ordered my bones to be disposed of 
in this manner for the good of my coun* 
trymen, who are troubled with too exorbi- 
tant a de^ee of fire. All fox-hunters, 
upon wearing me, would in a short time be 
brought to endure their beds in a morning, 
and perhaps even quit them with regret at 
ten. Instead of hurrying away to tease a 
poor animal, and run away from their own 



btated, it may rather be looked upon as an thoughts, a chair or a chanot would be 
excrescence than as an essential part of the I thought the moat denrable means of per* 
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forming /t remove from one place to an- 
other. I should be a cure for ttie unnatural 
de^re of John Trot for dancing, and a spe- 
cific to lessen the inclination Mrs. Fidget 
has to motion, and cause her always to give 
her approbation to the present place she 
is in. in fine, no £gy]>tian mummy was 
ever half so useful in physic, as I should be 
to these feverish constitutions, to repress 
the Violent sallies of youth, and give each 
action its proper weight and repose. 

' I can stifle any violent inchdation, and 
oppose a torrent of anger, or the solicita- 
tions of revenge, with success. Indolence 
is a stream which flows slowly on, but yet 
undermines the foundation of every virtue. 
A vice of a more lively nature were a more 
desirable tyrant than this rust of the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every 
action (tf one's life. It were as little hazard 
to be lost in a storm, as to lie thus perpe- 
tually becalmed: and it is to no purpose to 
have within one the seeds of a thousand good 
(Qualities, if we want the vigour and resolu- 
^ tion necesisiry for the exerting them. Death 
brin^ all persons back to an equality; and 
tliis image of it, this slumber d[ the' mind, 
leaves no difference between the greatest 
eenius, and the meanest understan&ig. A 
faculty of doing things remarkably praise- 
worthy, thus concealed, is of no more\L8e 
to the owner than a heap of gold to the man 
who dares not use it 

« To-morrow is still the fatal time when 
all is to be rectified. To-morrow comes, it 
goes, and still I please myself with the 
shadow, whilst I lose the r^ty: unmind- 
ful that the present time alone is ours, the 
future is yet unborn, and the past is dead, 
and can only live (as parents m their chil- 
dren.) in the actions it has produced. 

* The time we live ought not to be com- 
puted by the number of years, but by the 
use that has been made of it; thus, it is 
not the extent of ground, but the yearly 
rent, which gives the value to the estate. 
Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in the 
only place where covetousness were a vir^ 
tue, we turn prodigrals! Nothing ^ies upon 
our hands with such uneasiness, nor have 
there been so many devices for any one 
thing, as to make it slide away impercepti- 
bly and to no purpose. A shilling shall be 
hoarded up with care, whilst that which is 
above the price of an estate is flun^ awav 
with disregard and contempt. Tnere is 
nothing now-a-days, so much avoided, as a 
solicitous improvement of every part of 
time; it is a report must be shunnea as one 
tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, 
and as one fears the dreadful character of 
a laborious plodder: but notwithstanding 
this, the greatest wits anv age has pro- 
duced thought far otherwise; for who can 
think dther Socrates or Demosthenes lost 
any reputation by their continual pains both 
In 6vercoming the defects and improving 
the dfb of nature? All are acquainted with 
ttie labour and assiduity with which TuUy 



acquired his eloquence. Seneca in his let- 
ters to Lucilius assures him there was not 
a day in which he did not either write 
something, or read and epitomise some good 
author; and I remember Pliny in one of his 
letters, where he gives an account of the 
various methods he used to fill up every 
vacancy of time, after several employments 
which ne enumerates; " Sometimes," says 
he, •• I hunt : but even then I carry with 
me a pocket-book, that whilst my servants 
are busied in disposing of the nets and other 
matters, I may oe employed in something 
that may be useful to me in my studies; 
and that if I miss of my eame, I mav at the 
least bring home some of my own tnoughts 
with me, and not have the mortification 6E 
having caught nothing all day.'* 

* Thus, sir, you see how many examples 
I recall to mind, and what arguments Fuse 
with myself to regsdn my liberty: but as I 
am afraid it is no ordinary persuasion that 
will be of service, I shall expect your 
thoughts on this subject with the greatest 
impatience, especially since the good will 
not be confinea to me alone, but will be of 
universal use. For there is no hope of 
amendment where men are pleased with 
their ruin, and whilst they think laziness 
is a desirable character; whether it be that 
they like the state itself, or that they think 
it gives them a new lustre when they do 
exert themselves, seemingly to be able to 
do that without labour and application, 
which others attain to but with the greatest 
diligence. I am, sir, your most obliged hum- 
ble servant, SAMUEL SLACK.' 

Clytander to Cleone. • 

* Madam,— Permisdon to love you is all 
that I desire, to conquer all the difficulties, 
those about you place in my way, to sur- 
mount and acquire all those qualifications 
you expect in him who pretends to ti^e 
honour of being, madam, your most devoted 
humble servant, 

Z. • CLYTANDER.' 
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^nnges eonfamennBti. Ar. Epi U. Lib. 1. 97. 

Bom to drink and eat. Ottek, 

Augustus, a few minutes before his 
death, asked his friends who stood about 
him, if they thought he had acted his part 
well; and upon reed vine such an answer 
as was due to lus extraordinary merit, * Let 
me, then,' says he, * go off the stage witii 
your applause;' uang the expression with 
which the Roman actors made their exit 
at the conclusion of a dramatic piece.* I 
could wish that men, while they are in 
health, would consider well the nature ok 
the part they are engaged in, and what 
figure it will make in the minds of those 
they leave behind them, whether it was 



* Yot vtltce «t pUsdIto. 
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worth coming into the woiid for; whether 
it be suitable to a reasonable beinf;; in short 
whether it appears graceful iirthis life, or 
will turn to an advantage in the next Let 
the sycophant, or the buflbon, the satirist, 
or the eood companion, consider with him- 
self, when his body ^|iall be laid in the 
grave, and his soul pass into another state 
of existence, how much it will redound to 
his praise to have it said of him that no 
man in England ate better, t^t he had an 
admirable talent at turning his friends into 
ridicule, that nobody out-did him at an ill- 
natured jest, or that he never went to bed 
before he had despatched his third bottle. 
These are, however, very common funeral 
orations and eulogiums on deceased per- 
sons who have acted among mankind with 
some figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our spe- 
cies, they are such as are not likely to be 
remembered a moment after their disap- 
pearance. They leave behind them no 
traces of their existence, but are forgotten 
as though they had never been. They are 
neither wanted by the ppor, regrettea bv 
the rich, nor celebrated by the learned. 
They are neither missed in the common- 
wealth, nor lamented by i>rivate persons. 
Their actions are of no significancy to man- 
kind, and might have been performed by 
creatures of much less dignity than those 
who are distinguished by the fauculty of rea- 
son. An eminent French author speaks 
somewhere to the following purpose: I 
have often seen from mv chamber ^n- 
dow two noble creatures, both of them of 
an erect countenance and endowed with 
reason. These two intellectual beines are 
employed from moming to night in rubbing 
two smooth stones one upon another; that 
is, as the vulgar phrase is, in polishing 
marble. 

My friend. Sir Andrew Freeport, as we 
were sitting in the club last nignt, gave us 
an account of a sober citizen, who died a 
few days since. This honest man being of 
greater consequence in his own thoughts 
than in the eye of the world, had for some 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir An- 
drew showed us one week of it Since the 
occurrences set down in it mark out such a 
road of action as that I have been speaking 
of, I shall present my reader with a faith- 
ful copy of it; after having first informed 
him, that the deceased person had in his 
youth been bred to trade, but finding him- 
self not so well turned for bunncss, he had 
for several years last past lived altogether 
upon a moderate annuity.* 

Monday, «ght o'clock. I put on my 
clothes and walked into the parlour. 

Nine o'clock ditto. Tied my knee-strings, 
and washed my hands. 



* It has been ooi^Jeetured that thii Journal was in- 
teaded to rklieale a fsntleman who was a member of 
theeooaregation named Independents, whsre a Mr. Nes> 
Htoffldated as minister. Bee John Ditntoii*B aeooont 
afhia Lift, Erron and Oylaiima 



Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Sipoked 
three pipes of Virginia. Read the Supple- 
ment and Dsuly Courant. Things go ifi in 
the north. Mr. Nisby's opinion thereupon. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph 
for mislaying ray tobacco-box. 

Two o clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem, 
Tbo many plumbs, and no suet. 

Fromtnreetofbiic. Vook my afternoon's 
nap. 

From four to nx. Walked in the fields. 
Wind S. S. E. 

From »x to ten. At the Club. Mr* 
Nisby's opinion about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept soond. 

Tuesday, being holiday, dgl>t o'clock, 
rose as usual. 

Nine o'clock. Washed hands and fiftce, 
shaved, put on my double-soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to 
Islington. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob's mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined 
on a knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem* 
Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. Coffee-house. Read 
the news. A di^ of twist. Grand vizier 
strangled. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nis- 
by^s account of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream ofthe grand vizier. Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesdat, eight o'clock. Tongue 
of my shoe-buckle Broke. Hands but not 
face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bilL Mem. 
To be allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the Coffee-house. More 
work in the north. Stranger in a black wig 
asked me how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the 
fields. Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a 
half. 

Twa Dined as usuaL Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a 
pewter dish. Aienk Cook-maid in love, 
and grown careless. 

From four to six. At the coffee-house. 
Advice from Smyrna that the grand vizier 
was first of all strangled, and afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half 
an hour in the club before any body else 
came. Mr, Nisby of opinion that the 
pand vizier was not strangled the sixth 
mstant. 

Ten at night Went to bed. Slept with- 
out waking until nine the next morning, 

Thursday, nine o'clock. Staid withm 
until two o'clock for Sir Timothy; who did 
not bring me my annuity according to his 
promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to din- 
ner. Loss of appetite. Small*beer tour* 



TInree. Could not take ray nap. 

Fddr and five. Gave Ralph a box on the 
ear. 9>]nied off my oodk-maid. Sent a 
messenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. I did 
not go to the club to night. Went to bed at 
nine o'clock. 

Friday. Passed the monung in mediear 
tion upon Sir Timolhyt who was with me a 
quarter before twelve- 
Twelve o'clock. Bought anew head to 
my cane, and a tongue to my buckle. Drank 
a riass ot puii to recover appetite. 
Two and three. Dined and slept welL 
From four to six. Went to the coflae- 
house. Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked 
several pipes. Mr. Nisby of opinion that 
laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six o'clock. At the club as steward. 
Satiate. 

Twelveo'dock. WcnttAbed^drcamtthat 
I drank small beer with the gruid vizier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked 
in the fields, wind K« E^ 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 

One in the anemoon. Returned home 
and dried myseli 

. Twa Mr. Nisby dined with me. First 
course, marrow-bones; second, ox-chedk, 
with a bottle of Bcooks and Hdlier. 

Three. Overslept mysel£ 

%x. Went to the club. Like to have 
fallen into a gutter. Grand vizier certainly 
dead, &c. 

I question not but the reader will be sur- 
prised to find the above-mentioned journal- 
ist takine so much care of a life that was 
filled wiui such inconsiderable actions, and 
received so very small improvements; and 
yet, if we look mto the behaviour of many 
whom we daily converse with, we shall find 
that most of their hours are taken up in 
those three important articles of ea&ig, 
drinking, and sleeping. I do not suppose 
that a man loses his time, who is not en- 
gaged ui public affairs, or in an illustrious 
eourse of action. On the contrary, I believe 
our hours may very often be more profit- 
ably laid out in such transactions as make 
no figure in the worid, than in such as are 
apt to draw upon them the attention of 
mankind. One may become wiser and bet- 
ter by several methods of employing one's 
self in secrecy and alence, and ao what is 
laudable without noise or ostentation, I 
would, however, recommend to every one 
of my readers, the keeping a journal of 
their lives for one week, ana setting down 
punctually their whole series ef employ- 
ments during that space of time. Ttie 
kind of self-examination would give them 
a true state of themselves, and Indine them 
to consider seriously what they are about 
One day would rectify the omissions i£ 
another, and make a man weigh all those 
indifferent actions, which though tiiey are 
easily forgotten, must certainly be account- 
ed for. L. 
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rify.Bcl.TUi.O. 
Witti diftmt Ulentt (bna'd, we Ttrtoudy •aoeL* 

■Mr. Spsctator,>-A certain vice, 
which you have la^y attacked, has not 
yet becR considered by you as crowing ao 
deep in the heait of man, that the affecta- 
tion outlives the practice <tf it. You must 
have observed, that men who have been 
bred in arms preserve to the most extreme 
and feeble old age, a certain daring in their 
aspect In like manner, they who have 
passed their time in gallantry and adven- 
ture, keep up, as well as they can, the ap- 
pearance of it, and carry a petulant incli- 
nation to thdr last moments. Let this 
serve for a prefisce to a relation I am going 
to give you of an old beau in town, that has 
not only been amorous, and a ft^ower of 
women in general, but also, in spite dF the 
admonition of grey hairs, been from his 
sixty-third year to his present seventieth, 
in an actual pursuit of a young lady, the 
wife of his fnend, and a man of merit The 
fay old Escalus has wit, eood health, and 
is perfectiy well-bred; but mm the feishion 
and manners of the court when he was in 
his bloom, has such a natural tendency to 
amorous adventure, that he thoueht it 
would be an endless reproach to him to 
make no use of a familiarity he was allowed 
at a gentieman's house, whose good hu- 
mour and confidence exposed his wijfe to 
the addresses of any who should take it in 
their head to do him the good office. It is 
not impossible that Bscalus mirht also re- 
sent that the husband was particularly ne« 
pli(;ent of him; and though he gave many 
mtiinations of a passion towards the wife, 
the husband either did not see them, or put 
him to the contempt of overiooking them. 
In the mean time Isabella, for so we shall 
call our heroine, saw his passion, and re- 
joiced in it, as a foundation for much diver- 
sion, and an opportunity of indulging her- 
self in the dear ddight of bong admired, 
addressed to, and flattered, with no ill 
consequence to her reputation. This lady 
is of a free and disengi^;ed behaviour, 
ever in good-humour, such as is the image 
of innocence with those who are Uinocent, 
and an encouragement to vice with those 
who are abandoned. From this kind of 
carriage, and an apparent approbation of 
his ^pUantry, Escalus had fnouent oppor- 
tunities of laying amorous epistles in her 
way, of fixing his eyes attentively upon her 
actions, of performmg a thousand littie of- 
fices which are neglected by the unconcern- 
ed, but are so many approaches towards 
happiness with the enamoured. It was 
now, as is above hinted, almost the end of 
the seventh year of his pas»on, when Es- 
calus, from general terms, and the ambigu- 
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oDSTeipect whkhcfUiin^knrenreUmin 
thdr addreaaesy beeaii to bewail that his 
Ittsaon grew too vioLeiit for him to answer 
any longer for his behaTiour towards her, 
ana that he hoped she would have coosi-* 
deration for his lon^ and patient respect, 
to excuse the emotions of a heart now no 
longer under the direction of the unhappy 
owner of it Such, for some monthsy nad 
been the language of Escalus, both in his 
talk and his letters ta IsabeUcu who re- 
turned all the profosion of kind things 
which had been the collection of fiftr years, 
with ** I must not hear, you; you wOl make 
me foneet that you are a gentleman; I would 
not willingly lose yoif as a friend;*' and the 
like expresaons, which the skilfol inter- 
pret to &eir own advantage, as wdl know- 
ing that a feeble denial is a modest assent 
I should have told you, that Isabella, during 
the whole progress of this amour, commu- 
nicated it to her husband; and that an ac- 
count of Escalus's love was thdr usual en- 
tertainment after half a day's absence. 
Isabella therefore, upon her lover's late 
more open assaults, with a smile told her 
husband she could hold out no longer, but 
that lus fate was now come to a crisis. After 
she had explained herself a little forther, 
with her husband's approbation, she pro- 
c^led in the following manner. The next 
time that Escalus was alone with her, and 
repeated his importunitjr, the craftv Isa- 
bella looked on her fan with an air of great 
attention, as considering of what impor- 
tance such a secret was to her; and upon the 
repetition of a warm expression, she looked 
at mm with an eye of fondness, and told 
him he was past that time of life which 
could make her foar he would boast of a 
lady's favour; then turned awa)[ her head, 
with a very well acted confosion, which 
favoured the escape of the aged Escalus. 
This adventure was matter of great plear 
santry to Isabella and her spouse; and they 
had enjoyed it two days oefore Escalus 
could recollect himself enough to fonn the 
following letter: 

*«Ma]>ax,— What happened the other 
day gives me a lively image of the incon- 
sistency of human passions and inclinations. 
We pursue what we are denied, and place 
cur affections on what is absent, though we 
neglected it when present As long as you 
retused my love, your refosal did so strongly 
excite my passion, that I had not once the 
leisure to think of recalling my reason to ud 
me against the deagn upon your lartue. 
But when that virtue be^ to comply in 
my fovour, mv reason made an effort over 
nay lo^ and let me see the baseness of my 
benaviour in attempting a woman of honour. 
I own to you, it was not without the most 
violent struggle that I gained this victory 
over myself; nay, I will confess my shame, 
and acknowled||e, I could not have pre- 
vailed but by flight However, madam, 1 
beg that you will believe a moment's wedc- 

Vo /IL 2 



ness has not destroyed the esteem I bad for 
yout which was coimmcd by so many years 
of obstinate virtue. You have reason to re- 
joice that this did not happen withfai tbe 
observation of one of the 3roung fellows^ who 
would have exposed ^iir weakness, and 
gloried in his own bnitisn inclinations. . 

** I am. Madam, your most devote hum- 
ble servant" 

'Isabella, with tlyc help of her husband, 
returaed the followmg answer; 

*'SiR,— I cannot but account mysel/ a 
very happy woman, in having a man for a 
lover that can write so well, and give so 
good a turn to a disappointment Another 
exceUence you have above all other pre* 
tenders I ever heard of; on occaaons where 
the most reasonable men lose aU their rea- 
son, you have yours most powerful. We 
have each of us to thank our genius that 
the passion of one abated in proportion 
as that of the other grew violent Does it 
not yet come into your head to imagine, 
that! knew my compliance was the great- 
est cruelty I could be guilty of towards 
you? In return for your long and fsdthfiil 
passion, I must let yeu know that you are 
old enough to become a little more gravity; 
but if you will leave me| and co()uet it any 
where else, may your mistress yield. 

T. "ISABELLA." 



No, 319.] Thunday, March 6, iril-12. 
Quo teneam ▼ultu BttUntein Protea aodo f 

Bay while they ehenfe en thm. what ehaiae eaa Ma4 
Theea varyinf Ibmu, thia Proteos of the miiidl 



I HAVE endeavoured in the course of my 
papers to do justice to the affe, and have 
taken care, as much as possible, to keep 
myself a neuter between both sexes» I have 
neither spared the ladies out of complu- 
sance, nor the men out of partiality, but 
notwithstanding the ^reat mtegrity with 
which I have acted m this particular, I 
find myself taxed with an inclination to fa- 
vour my own half of the species. Whether 
it be that the women aflbrd a more fruitful 
field for speculation, or whether they run 
more in my head than the men, I cannot 
tell; but I shall set down the charge as it 
is laid against me in the following letter, 

* Mr. Spectator,»-I always make one 
among a c<xnpany of young females, wlio 
peruse your speculations evenr morning. I 
am at present commissioned oy our whole 
assembly to let you know, that we fear you 
are a littie incfined to be partial towards 
your own sex. We must, however, ac- 
knowledge, with all due gratitude, that in 
some cases you have given us our revense 
on the men, and done us justice. We could 
not easily have foreiven you several strokes 
in the dusectioa ot the coquette's heart, if 
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you had not, much about the same time, 
made a sacrifice to ys of a beau's skulL 

* You may further; sir, please to remem- 
ber, that not long since you attacked our 
hoods and commodes m such a manner, as, 
to use your owi^ expression, made very 
many of us ashamed to show our heads. 
"Wq hiust therefore beg leave to represent 
to you that we are in hopes, if you will 
please to make a due , inqmry, the men in 
dU ages would be found to have been little 
less whimsical in adorning that part than 
ourselves. The different forms of their 
wifs, together with the various cocks of 
their hats» all flatter us in thi3 opision. 

' I had an humble servant last summer, 
who the first time he declared himself, was 
in a full-bottomed wig; but the day aft«-, 
to my no small surprise, he accostea me in 
a thin natural one. I received him at this 
our second interview as a perfect stranger, 
but' was extremely confounded when his 
speech discovered who ftt was. I resolved, 
therefore to fix his face in my memory for 
the future; but as I was walking in the 
Park the same evening, he appeared to me 
in one of those wigs that I thmk you call a 
night-cap, which nad altered him more ef- 
fectually than before. He afterwards play- 
'ed a couple of black riding-wigs upon me 
with the same success, and, in short, as- 
sumed a new face almost every day in the 
&rst month of his courtship. 

* I observed afterwards, that the variety 
of cocks into which he moulded his hat, had 
not a little contributed to his impositions 
upon me. 

* Yet, as if all these ways were not suf- 
ficient to distinguish their heads, you must 
doubtless, sir, nave observed, that great 
numbers of young fellows have, for several 
months last past, taken upon them to wear 
feathers. 

*We hope, therefore, that these may, 
with as much justice, be called Indian 
princes, as you nave styled a woman in a 
coloured hood an Indian oueen; and that 
you will in due time take tnese sury gentle- 
men into consideration. 

*We the more earnestly beg that you 
would put a stop to this practice, since it 
has already lost us one of the most agree- 
able members of our society, who after 
having revised several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by 
a mixed feather. 

* I am ordered to present you with the 
respects of our whole company, and am» 

* Sir, your very humble servant, 

•DORINDA.* 

* Note. The person wearing the feather, 
though our friend took him for an officer in 
|he guards, has proved to be an errant linen- 
flraper,** 

I am not now at leisure to give my opinion 
• OaljsneulCBiatlwMiiL-baiMli, Sjftct. ki/UiOf 



won the hat and feather; however, to wipe 
dSrthe present imputation, and gratify my 
female corre^xmdent, I shall here print a 
letter which I lately recdved from a man 
cf mode, who seems to have a very extra- 
ordinary genius in his vray. 

• Sir, — I presume I need not inform you, 
that among men of dress it is a common 
phrase to say, " Mr. Such-a-one has struck 
a bold stroke;" by which we understand, 
that he is the first man who has had courage 
enough to lead up a fashion. Accordingly, 
when our tailors take measure of us, they 
always demand " wh^her we will have a 

rlain suit, or strike a bold stroke?*' I think 
may without vanity say, that I have struck 
some of the boldest and most successful 
strokes of any man in Great Britain. I was 
the first that struck the long pocket about 
two years since; I was likewise the author 
of thefrost^ button^ which when I saw the 
town come readily mto, being resolved to 
strike while the iron was hot, I produced 
much about the same time the scallop flap, 
the knotted cravat, and made a fair push 
for the silver-clocked stocking. 

• A few months after I brought up the 
modish jacket, or the coat with close 
sleeves. I struck this at first in a plain 
Doily; but that failing, I struck it a second 
time in a blue camlet, and repeated the 
stroke in several kinds of cloth, until at last 
it took effect. There are two or three 
youne fellows at the other end of the town" 
who have always their eye upon me, and 
answer me stroke for stroke. I was once 
so unwary as to mention my fancy in rela- 
tion to a new-fashioned surtout before one 
of these gentlemen, who was disineenuous 
enough to steal my thought, and Dy that 
means prevented my intended stroke. 

• I have a design this spring to make very 
considerable innovations in the widstcoat; 
and have already begun with a coufi (Pcsaai 
upon the sleeves, which has succeeded 
very well. 

• I must further inform you, if you will 
promise to encourage, or at least to connive 
at me, that it is my design to strike such a 
stroke the beginning of the next month as 
shall surprise the wh<de town. 

• I do not think it prudent to acquaint 
you with all the particulars of my intended 
dress; but will only tell you, as a sample of 
it, that I shall very speedily appear at 
White's in a cherry-coloured hat I took 
this hint from the ladies' hoods, which I 
look upon as the boldest stroke that sex has 
struck for these hundred years last past I 
am, sir, your most obedient, most humble 
servant, WILL SPRIGHTLY.' 

I have not time at present to make any 
reflections on this letter; but must not 
however omit that having shown it to Will 
Honeycomb, he desires to be acquainted 
with the gentleman who writ it X« 
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non pronute Juno, 

Non HymeDiwn ade«t, non illi gratia Jtocto: 
"* ■ ' I atraTere twnin- 



OnU. JM. Lib> 0. 498. 
Nor Hymen, nor tbe Graces here preaide, 
Nor Jono to faelViend the blooming bride ; 
But fienda with ftin^ral brands tbe process led, 
And furies waited at the genial bed. — CmmL 

•Mr. Spectator, — You have eiven 
many hints in your papers to the disadvan- 
tage of persons of your own sex, who lay 
plots upon women. Among other hard 
words you have published the term ** Male 
CoQuettes, " and nave been very severe upon 
such as ^ve themselves the liberty of a 
little dalliance of heart, and playing fast 
and loose between love and mdifference, 
until perhaps an easv young girl is reduced 
to sighs, dreams, ana tears, and languishes 
away her life for a careless coxcomb, who 
looks astonished, and wonders at such an 
effect from what in him was all but com- 
mon dvility. Thus you have treated the 
men who are irresolute in marriage; but if 
you design to be impartial, pray be to honest 
as to print the information I now give you 
of a certsun set of women who never coquet 
for the matter, but, with a high hand, 
marry whom they please to whom they 
please. As for my pert, I should not have 
concerned myseu with them, but that I 
understand that I am ptchedupon by them 
to be married, a^;ainst -my will, to one I 
never saw in my life. It has been my mis- 
fortune, ar, very innocently, to rejoice in a 
plentiful fortune, of which I am master, to 
bespeak a fine chariot, to give directions 
for two or three handsome snuff-boxes, and 
as many suits of fine clothes; but before any 
of these were readv I heard reports of my 
being to be married to two or three differ- 
ent young women. Upon my taking notice 
of it to a young gentleman who is oiften in 
my company, he told me smiling, I was in 
the inquisition. You may believe I was not 
a little startled at what he meant, and 
more so, when he asked me if I had be- 
spoke any thing of late that was fine. I 
told him several; upon which he produced 
a description of mv person, from the trades- 
men whom I had employed, and told me 
that they had certainly informed against 
me. Mr. Spectator, whatever the world 
mav think or me, I am more coxcomb than 
fool, and I grew very inquisitive upon this 
heaiL not a little pleased with the novelty. 
My friend told me, there were a certain set 
of women of fashion, whereof the number 
of six made a committee, who sat thrice a 
week, under the title of " The Inquisition 
on Maids and Bachelors. '' It seems, when- 
ever there comes such an unthinking gav 
thing as myself to town, he must want all 
manner of necessaries, or be put into the 
inquiBition by the first tradesman he em- 
ploy& They have constant intelligence with 
cane-sliops, perfumers, toy-men, coach- 
mi^ers, and china-houses. From these 
several places these undertakers for mar- 



riages have as constant and regular a cor- 
respondence as the funeral-men have with 
vintners and apothecaries. All bachelors are 
under their immediate inspection: and my 
friend produced to me a report eiven in to 
their board, wherein an old unde of mine, 
who came to town with me, and mysel( were 
inserted, and we stood thus : the uncle smokV) 
rotten, poor; the nephew raw, but no fool; 
sound at present, very rich. My informa- 
tion did not end here; but my friend's ad- 
vices are so good, that he could show me a 
copy of the letter sent to the young lady 
who is to have me; which I enclose to you: 

** Madam— This is to let you know that 
you are to be married to a beau that comes 
out on Thursday, six in the evening. Be at 
the Paik. You cannot but know a virgin fop; 
they have a mind to look saucy, but are out 
of countenance. The board has denied him 
to several good fomilies. I wish you joy. 
"CORINN^^ 

What makes my correspondent's case 
the more deplorable is, that, as I find by 
the report from my censor of marriages, 
the friend he speaks of is employed by the 
inquisition to take him in, as the phrase 
is. After all that is told him, he has infoi^ 
madon only of one woman that is laid for 
him, and tnat the wrong one; for the lady 
commissioners have devoted him to another 
than the person against whom they have 
employed their agent his friend to alarm 
him. The plot is Iwd so well about this 
young gentleman, that he has no friend to 
retire to, no place to appear in, or part of 
the kingdom to fly into, but he must fall 
into the notice, and be subject to the power 
of the inquisition. They have their emissa- 
ries and substitutes in ail parts of this united 
kmgdom. The first step thev usually take, 
is to find from a correspondence, by their 
messengers and whisperers, with some do- 
mestic rf the bachelor, (who is to be hunted 
into the toils they have laid for him,) what 
are his manners, his familiarities, his good 
qualities, or vices; not as the good in jiim 
is a recommendation, or the Hi a diminu- 
tion, but as they affect to contribute to the 
main inquiry, what estate he has in him. 
When this pdnt is well reported to tho 
board, they can take in a wild roaring fox- 
hunter, as easily as a soft, gentle youne fop 
of the town. The way is to make all places 
uneasy to him, but the scenes in which they 
have allotted him to act. His brother hunts- 
men, bottle companions, hit fraternity of 
fops, shall be brought into the conspiracy 
agsunst him. Then tlus matter is not laid 
in ao barefaced a manner before him as to 
have it intimated, Mrs. Such-a-one would 
make him a very proper wife; but by the 
force of their correspondence, they shall 
make it (as Mr. Waller said of the mar- 
riage of the dwarfs,) as impracticable to 
have any woman besides her they design 
him, as it would have been in Adam to 
have refused Eve. The man named by 
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the commiB^on for Mi 8. Such-a-one shall 
neither be in fashion, nor dare ever ap- 
pear in company, should he attempt to 
evade their determination. 

llie female sex wholly govern domestic 
life; and by this means, when they think 
fit, they can .sow dissensions between the 
dearest friends, nay, make father and son 
irreconcilable enemies, in spite of all the 
ties of gratitude on one part, and the duty 
of protection to be paid on the other. The 
lames of the inquisition understand this per- 
fectly well; and where love is not a motive 
to a man's choosing one whom they allot, 
they can with very much art insinuate sto- 
ries to the disadvantage of his honesty or 
courage, until the creature is too much 
dispirited to bear up against a general ill 
reception, which he every where meets 
with, and in due time falls into their ap- 
pointed wedlock for shelter. I have a long 
letter bearing date the fourth instant, which 
nves me a large account of the policies of 
tnis court; and find there is now before 
them a very refractory person who has 
escaped all their machinations for two 
years last past; but they have prevented 
two successive matches which were of his 
own inclination; the one by a report that 
his mistress was to be married, and the very 
day appointed, wedding-clothes bought, and 
all things ready for her bein^ given to an- 
other; the second time by insinuating to all 
his mistress's friends and acquaintance, that 
he had been false to several other women, 
and the like. The poor man is now re- 
duced to profess he designs to lead a single 
life; but the inquisition give out to all nis 
acqiudntance, that nothing is intended but 
the gentleman's own welfare and happi- 
ness. When this is urged, he talks still 
more humbly, and protests he aims only at 
a life without pain or reproach; pleasure, 
honour, and riches, are things for which he 
has no taste. But notwithstanding all this, 
and what else he may defend himself with, 
as that the lady is too old or too young, of a 
suitable humour, or the quite contrary, and 
that it is impossible they can ever do other 
than wrangle from June to January, every 
body tells him all this is spleen, and he 
must have a wife; while all the members 
of the incpusition are unanimous in a certain 
womto tor hint, and they think they al- 
together are better able to judge than he, 
or any other private person whatsoever. 

* Temple, March 3, iril. 
* Sir,— Your speculation this day on the 
subject of idleness has employed me ever 
since I read it, in sorrowful reflections on 
my having loitered away the term (or rather 
the vacation) of ten years in ^is place, and 
unhappily suffered a good chamber and 
study to he idle as long. My books (except 
those I have taken to sleep upon,^ have 
been totally neglected, and my Lora Coke 
and other venerable authors were never so 
cUghted in Uieir lives. I spend most of the 



day at a neighbouring coffee-house^ where 
we have what I may call a lazy club. We 
generally come in night-gowns, with our 
stockings about our heels, and somedmes 
but one on. Our salutation at entrance is a 
yawn and a stretch, and then without more 
ceremony we take our place at the lolling- 
table, where our discourse is, what I fear 
^ou would not read out, therefore shaU not 
insert But I assure you, sir, I heartily 
lament this loss of dme, and am now re- 
solved, (if possible, with double diligence,} 
to retrieve it, beine effectually awakenea 
by the arguments of Mr. Slack, out of the 
senseless stupidity that has so long pos- 
sessed me. And to demonstrate that peni- 
tence accompanies my confessions, and con- 
stancy my resolutions, I have locked my 
door tor a year, and desire you would let 
my companions know I am not within. I 
am with great respect, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 
T. «N.B.' 
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No6 tatif est paldira ene poemaU, dulda mnto. 

Btr. Art PotL v. W. 

Tif not enough a poem'i finely writ ; 

It muit aAet and captivate the soul.— JtoenMiMi, 

Those who know how many volumes 
have been written on the poems of Homer 
and Virgil will easilv pardon the length of 
my discourse upon Muton. vThe Paradise 
Lost is looked upon by the best judges, as 
the greatest production, or at least the 
noblest work of genius in our language, 
and therefore deserves to be set before an 
English reader in its full beaut)^ For this 
reason, though I have endeavoured to nve 
a general idea of its graces and impenec- 
tions in my first six papers, I thougnt my- 
self obliged to bestow one upon every book 
in particular. The first three books 1 have 
already despatched, and am now entering 
upon tne fourth. I need not acquaint my 
reader that there ai*e multitudes of beau- 
ties in this great author, especially in the 
descriptive parts of this poem, which I 
have not touched upon; it oein^ my inten- 
tion to point out those only which appear 
to me the most exquisite, or those wliich 
are not so obvious to ordinary readers. 
Every one that has read the critics who 
have written upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, 
and the ^neid, knows ver}r well, that 
though they agree in their opinions of the 
great beauties in those poems, they have 
nevertheless each of them discovered seve- 
ral master-strokes, which have escaped the 
observation of the rest In the same man- 
ner, I ouestion not but any writer, who shall 
treat of this subject after me may find seve- 
ral beauties in Milton, which I have not 
taken notice of. I must likewise observe, 
that as the greatest masters of critical learn- 
ing differ among one another, as to some 
particular points in an epic poem» I hav« 
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not bcmd myself acntpdloosly to the rales 
which anv one of them has laid down upon 
that art, but have taken the liberty some- 
times to join with one, aqd- sometimes with 
another, and sometimes pti differ from all of 
them, when I have thought that the reason 
of the thing was on my side. 

We may conclude' the beauties of the 
fourth book under three heads. In the first 
are those pictures of still-life, which we 
meet with in the description of Eden, Para- 
dise, Adam's bower, Stcjf In the next are the 
madimes, which oomprdiend the speeches 
sn^ behaviour of the good and bad aiwelsJ 
(In the last is the conduct of Adam and Eve, 
who are the principal actors in the poem> 

In ^e description of Paradise, the poet 
has observed Aristotle's rule of lavisnlng 
all the ornaments of dicdon on the wea£ 
unactive parts of the fable, which are not 
supported by the beauty of sentiments and 
characters. Accordingly the reader may 
-observe, that the expressions are more 
florid and elaborate in these descriptions, 
than in most other parts of the poem. I 
must further add, that though the draw- 
ings of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and the 
like dead pieces of nature, are justly cen- 
sured in an heroic poem, when they run out 
into an unnecessarv length — the description 
of Paradise would have been faulty, had 
not the poet been very t>articular in it, not 
only as it is the scene of thb principal ac- 
tion, but as it is requinte to give us an idea 
of that happiness from which our first pa- 
rents fell. The plan of it is wopderiiilly 
beautiful, and formed upon the short sketcn 
which we have of it in holy writ Milton's 
exuberance of imagination has poured forth 
such a redundancy of ornaments on this 
seat of happiness and innocence, that it 
would be endless to point out each par- 
ticular. 

I must not quit this head without further 
observing, that there is scarce a speech of 
Adam or Eve in the whole poem, wherein 
the sentiments and allusions are not taken 
from this their delightful habitation. The 
reader, during their whole course of action 
always finds himself in the walks of Para- 
dise. In short, as the critics have remarked, 
that in those poems wherein shepherds are 
the actors, tne thoughts ought always to 
take a tincture from the woods, fields, and 
rivers; so we may observe, that our first 
parents seldom lose sight of their happy 
station in any thing they speak or do; ana, 
if the reader will give me leave to use the 
expression, that their thoughts are always 
* paradisaical.' 

We are in the next place to consider the 
machines of the fourth book. Satan being 
now within the prosi)ect of Eden, and look- 
ing round upon the glories of the creation, 
is filled with sentiments different from those 
which he discovered whilst he was in hell. 
1 he place inspires him with thoughts more 
adapted to it. He reflects upon the happy 
CQDdition from whence he fell, and breaks 



forth into a speech that ia softened with 
several transient touches of remorse and 
self-accusation: but at length he confirms 
himself in impenitence, and in his design 
of drawing man into his owii state tif gmlt 
and misery. This conflict of passions is 
raised with a great deal of art, as the open- 
ing of his speech to the sun is very odld 
a^ noble: 

(* O tbon, thtt witJi Burputinf glory crowii*d,< 
Look*rt (torn thy sole aominion like the god 
Of thit new world; at wboee sight all the star* 
Hide tbeir diminish'd heads; to thee I eaU, 
' But with BO friendl/ voice ; and add thy name, 

sun I to ten thee now I hate thy beams, 
Tliat bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious onoe above thy sphere.'/ 

This speech is, I think, the finest that is 
ascribed to Satan in the whole poem. The 
evil spirit afterwards proceeds to make his 
discoveries concerning our first parents, 
and to learn after what manner they may 
be best attacked. His bounding over the 
walls of Paradise: his atting in the shape 
of a cormorant upon the tree of life, which 
stood in the centre of it, and overtopped all 
the other trees of the ^rden; his alighting 
amon|^ the herd of animals, which are so 
beautifully represented as playing about 
Adam and Eve: together with his trans- 
forming himself^ into different sluLpes, in 
order to hear their conversation/ are cir- 
cumstances that give an agreeable surprise 
to the reader, and are devised with great 
art, to connect that series of adventures in 
whidi the poet has engaged this artificer 
of fraud. ^ 

1 The thought of Satan's transformation 
into a cormorant, and placing himself on the 
tree of life, seems raised upon that passage 
in the Iliad, where two deities are described 
as perching on the top of an oak in the 
shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve 
under the form of a toad, in order to pro- « 
duce vain dreams and imaginations, is a 
circumstance of the same nature; as his 
starting up in his own form is^onderfully 
fine, bot^ in the literal description, and in 
the iSioral which is concealed under it His 
answer upon his being discovered, and de«* 
manded to give an account of himself, is 
conformable to the pride and intrepidity of 
of his chaiacter: 

• Know ye not, then,* said Satan, tDl'd witb aeom, • 

* Know 3re not me P Ye knew me onee n^lntite 
For you, there sitting wbere you duret not soar : 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng-* ,* 

Zephon*s rebuke, with the influence it 
had on. Satan, is exquintely graceful and 
moral. Satan is afterwaras Ted away to 
Gabriel, the chief of the guardian anp;e1s» 
who kept watch in Paradise. His disdainful 
behaviour on thisoccadon is so remarkable 
a beauty, tiiat the most ordinarjr reader 
cannot but take notice of it Gabriel's dis- 
covering his approach at a distance is drawn 
with great strength and liveliness of imagi- 
nation*: 
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*0 fHendi, I hesr the tread of nimble ftet 
Hastiiif thit way, and now by ^mpae diioern 
Ithnriel and Zephon tbroush the ahade, 
And with them cornea a third of regal port, 
But fhded aplendour wan ; who by his gait 
And deice demeanour seems the prince of Hell: 
Not likely to part hence without contest ; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs.' 

The ccmference between Gabriel and 
Satan abounds with sentiments proper for 
the occasion, and suitable to the persons of 
tne two speakers. Satan clothing himself 
with terror when he prepares for the com- 
bat is truly sublime, and at least equal to 
Homer's description of Discord, celebrated 
by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Virgil, 
who art both represented with t^eir feet 
standing upon the earth, and their heads 
reaching above the clouds: 

While thus he spake, th* anfelic squadron bright 
Turned fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
tlieir phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, &c 

On th' other side Satan alarm'd. 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
Like Teneriflb, or Atlas, unremoved : 
His stature reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Bat Horror pium*d. 

I must here take notice, that Milton is 
every where full of hints, and sometimes 
literal translations, taken from the greatest 
of the Gi;pek and Latin poets. But this I 
may reserve for a discourse by itself, be- 
cause I would not break the thread of these 
speculations, that are desired for English 
readers, with such reflections as would be 

fno use but to the leamecl. 
I must, however, observe in this place, 
that the breaking off the combat between 
Gabriel and Satan, by the hanging out of 
the golden scales in heaven, is a rennement 
upon Homer's thought, who tells us, that 
before the batUe oetween Hector and 
Achilles, Jupiter w^ghed the event of it 
in a pair ot scales...* The reader may see 
the whole passage in the 22d Iliad. 

Viml, before the last decisive combat 
descnSes Uupiter in the same manner, as 
weighing the fates of Tumus and -ffineas.) 
Milton, though he fetched this beautifiil 
circumstance from the Diad and -3Eneid, 
does not only insert it as a poetical embel- 
lishment, like the author*s above-mention- 
ed, but makes an artful use of it for the 
g roper canying on of his fable, and for the 
reaking oft the combat between the two 
♦warriors, who were upon the point of en- 
gaging. *To this we ttiajr further add, tbat 
Milton is the more justified in this passage, 
as we find the same noble allegory in holy 
writ, where a wicked prince, some few 
hours before he was assaulted and slain, is 
said to have been « weighed in the scales, 
and to have been found wanting.' 
II must here take notice, unaer the head 
of the machines, that Uriel's gliding down 
to the earth upon a sun-beam, with the 
poet s device to make him descend, as well ' 
in his return to the siin as in his coming 
From it, is a prettiness that might have been 
admired in a littie fanciful poet, but seems 



below the genius df ftfilton. The descrip- 
tion of the host of armed an^ls walking 
their nightly round in Paradise is c£ another 
spirit: 

So saying on he led bis radiant flies, 

Daailing the moon ; 

as that account of the Jdvmns which our 
first parents used to hear them ang in these 
theb midnight walks i^ altogether ctivine, 
and inexpresnbly amusing to the ima|$na« 
tion. ) 

We are in the last place, to conader the 
parts which Adam ana Eve act in thefourtb 
book. The description of them, as they first 
appeared to Satan, is exouisitely drawn^ and 
sufficient to make the fallen angel gaze upon 
them with all that astonishment, and those 
emotions of envy in which he is represented: 

' Two of tkr nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honoor clad 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of an ; 
And worthy seem'd ; for in ttieir looks divine 
mie image of their glorioas maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure ; 
Severe, but in true filial fteedom iriac'd: 
For contemplation he and valour fbrm'd. 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
lie for God only, she for God in him. 
His foir large front, and eye sublime dedar'd 
Absolute rule; aod byacinthine locks 
Bound from his parted forelock manlv hung 
Clusrring, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She, as a veil, down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveird, but in wanton ringlets wav*d. 
So pan'd they naked on, nor shunned the sight 
Of God or angels, for they thought no ill: 
So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
Tliat ever since in love's embraces met. 

There is a fine spirit of poetry in the line3 
which follow, wherein they arc described 
as nttine on a bed of flowers by the side of 
a fountain, amidst a mixed assembly of ani- 
mals. 

The speeches of the^e two first lovers 
flow equally from passion and sincerity. 
The professions they make to one another 
are full of warmth; out at the same time 
founded on truth. In a word they are the 
gallantries of Paradise; 

W hen Adam first of men— — 

* Sole partner and sole part of all these Joya, 
Dearer thyself than all: 

Bui let us ever praiw Him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightfhl task, 
To prune tliese growing plants, and tend these flowYs? 
Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet.* 
To whom thus Eve reply'd. * O thou, for whom 
And from wliom I was form'd, flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my guide 
And liead, what tliou hast said is Just and right. 
For we to Iiim indeed all praises owe 
And daily thanks ; I chiefly, who enjoy 
So for the happier lot, enjoying tliee. 
Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thov 
Like consort to thyself canst no wliere find.* kc 
The remaining part of Eve's speech, in 
which she gives an account of herself upon 
her first creation, and the manner in which 
she was brought to Adam, is, I think, as 
beautifid a pass^e as any in Milton, or 
perhaps in any other poet whatsoever. 
These passages are all worked off with so 
much art, that they are capable of pleasing 
the most delicate reader, without onending 
the most severe. 

* That day I oft remember, vAton from aleep,' &c 
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A poet of less juc(gti)|6nt and inrention 
than this g^reat author, would have found 
it very difficult to have filled these tender 
parts of the ]^m with sentiments proper 
tor a state of innocence; to have described 
the warmth of love, and the profes^ons of 
it, without artifice or hyperbole; to have 
made the man speak the most endeariae 
thin^ without descending from his natural 
di^ty, and the woman receiving them 
without departing from the modestv of her 
character: in a word, to adjust tne pre- 
rogatives of wisdom and b$aauty, and make 
each appear to the other in its proper force 
and loveliness. This mutual subordination 
of the two sexes is wonderfiillv kept UpTfi 
the whole poem, as particularly in the 
speecV of Eve I have before mentioned, 
and upon the concluaon of it in the follow- 
ing lines: 

Bo Bpake our feneral mother, tnd with eyes 
Of eonjofftl sttraetion nnreprov'd. 
Aim! meek Murrender. biilf embrocini; leaned 
On our first fether ; half her ■welling breaat 
Naked met his, nnder the flowins gold 
Of ber loose Itesses hid; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and subnusiive charmt 
Smird with aoperior love. 

The poet adds, that the devil turned 
away^ with envy at the sight of so much 
happiness. 

We have another view of our first pa- 
rents in their evening discourses, which is 
full of pleasing images and sentiments suit- 
" able to their condition and characters. The 
speech of Eve in particular, is dressed up 
in such a soft and natural turn of words 
and sentiments, as cannot be sufficiently 
admired. 

I shall close my reflections upon this 
book with observing the masterly transi- 
tion which the poet makes to their evening 
worship in the toUowing lines : 

Thus at their ahady lodge airiv'd, both Itood, 
Both turned, and nnder open sky ador*d 
The God that made both sky, air. earth, and betr^n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent clobe. 
And starry pole : " Thou also mad'st the night. 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day,* Ibc 

Most of the modem heroic poets have 
imitated the ancients, in beginning a speech 
without premising that the person saia thus 
or thus; but as it is easy to imitate the an- 
dents in the omission ox two or three words, 
it requires judgment to do it in such a man- 
ner as they shall not be missed, and that 
the speech may begin naturally without 
them. There is a fipe instance of this kind 
cut of Homer, in the twenty-third chapter 
of Longinus. L. 
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^— Ad homom moBTore gravi dedncit et angit. 

Bar. Jin PoeL ▼. 110. 

-—Oriaf wrings har aonl, and bends it down to earth. 

Frmnds. 

It is often said, after a man has heard a 
stoiy with extraordinary circumstances, < It 



is a very ^ood one, if it be true:' but as fbf 
the foUowmg relation, I should be glad were 
I sure it were false. It is told with such 
simplicity, and there are so mtaxj artless 
touches of distress in it, that I fear it comes 
too much from the heart 

'Mr. SPECTATOR,-^Some years ago it 
happened that I Hved in the same house 
wi^h a young gentleman of merit, with 
whose good (qualities I was so much taken, 
as to make it mv endeavour to show as 
many as I was able in myself. Familiar 
converse improved general civilities into 
an unfeignea passion on both sides. He 
watched an opportunitv to declare himself 
to me; and I, who could not expect a man 
of so great an estate as his, received his ad- 
dresses in such terms, as gave him no rea-* 
son to believe I was displeased with them, 
though I did nothing to make him think me 
more easy than was decent. His father was ■ 
a very hard worldly man, and proud; so 
that there was no reason to believe he 
would easily be brought to think there was 
any thing in anv woman's person, or cha- 
racter, that coufd balance the disadvantage 
of an unequal fortune. In the mean time 
the son continued his application to me, and 
omitted no occasion m demonstrating the 
most disinterested passion imaginable to 
me; and in plain direct terms offered to 
marry me privately, and keep it so till he 
should be so happy as to gain his father's 
approbation, or become possessed of his 
estate. I passionately loved him, and yoit 
will believe I did not deny such a one what 
was my interest also to grant. However, I 
was not so young as not to take the precau-* 
tion of canying with me a faithful servant, 
who had been also my mother's maid, to be 
present at the ceremony. When that was 
over, I demanded a certificate to be signed 
by the miiuster, my husband, and the ser« 
vant I just now spoke of. After our pup- 
tials, we conversed together very femiliarly 
in the same house; but the restraints we 
were eeiwrally under, and the intemews 
we haa being stolen and interrupted, made 
our behaviour to each other have rather 
the impatient fondness which is visible in 
lovers, than the regular and gratified affec- 
tion, which is to be observed in man and 
wife. This observation made the father 
very anxious for his son, and press him to 
a match he had in his eye for him* To re- 
lieve my husband from this importunity, 
and conceal the secret of our marriae^ 
which I had reason to know would not dc 
long in my power in town, it was resolved 
that I should retire into a remote place in 
the countiT, and converse under feigned 
names by letter. We long continued thia 
way of commerce; and I with my needle, a 
few books, and reading over and over my 
husband's letters, passed my time in a 
resigned expectation of better days. Be 
pleased to take notice, that within four, 
monti^ a^rjlleft my 4Nsband I was deli^ 
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▼cred of a daughter, who died within a few 
houn after her birUi. This accideiit» and 
the retired manner of life I led, g;ave cri- 
minal hopes to a neighboarinff Imite of a 
country jgentleman, whose kuj was the 
source of^all my affiictton. This rustic is 
one of those rich clowns who supply the 
want of all manner of breeding oy the 
neglect of it» and with noiiy mirth» half un* 
derstanding and ample fortune, force them- 
selves upon persons and things, without any 
sense of time or place. The poor ignorant 
people where i lay concealed, and now 
passed for a widow, wondered I could be 
so shy and strange, as they called it, to the 
'squire; and were bribed by him to admit 
him whenever he thought nt: I happened 
to be ntting in a little parlour whKli be- 
longed to my own part of the house, and 
musing over one oTthe fondest of my hus- 
band's letters, in which I always kept the 
certificate of my marriage, when this nide 
fellow came in, and with the nauseous fami- 
liarity of such unbred brutes snatched the 
papers out of my hand. I was immediatdy 
under so great a concern, that I threw my- 
self at his feet, and begged of him to return 
them. He, with the same odious pretence 
to freedom and gaiety, swore he would read 
them. I grew more importunate, he more 
curious, till at last, with an indignation 
arinng from a passion I then first disco- 
vered in him, he threw the papers into the 
fire, swearing that since he was not to read 
. them, the man who writ them should never 
be so happ)r as^ have me read them over 
again. It is inagnificant to tell you my tears 
and reproaches made the boisterous calf 
leave the room ashamed and out of coun- 
tenance, when I had Idsure to ruminate on 
this accident with more than ordinary sor- 
row. However, such was then my confi- 
dence in my husband, that I writ to him 
the misfortune, and desired another paper 
of th^ same kind. He deferred writing two 
or three posts, and at last answered me in 
general, that he could not then send me 
What I asked for; but when he could find a 
poper conveyance, I should be sure to have 
It From this time his letters were more 
cold every day than other, and, as he grew 
indilierent I grew jealous. This has at last 
brought me to town, where I find both the 
witnesses of rov marriage dead, and that 
my husband, after three month's cohabita- 
tion, has buried a young lady whom he mar- 
ried in obedience to his father. In a word 
he i^uns and disowns me. Should I come 
to the house and confront him, the fiither 
would join in supporting him i^nst me, 
though he believed my story; should I talk 
it to the world, what reparation can I ex- 
pect for an injury I cannot make out? I 
believe he means to bring me, through ne- 
cessity, to resign my pretensions to mm for 
some provision for my life; but I will die 
first Pray bid him remember what he said, 
and how he was charmed when he laughed 
Attfae hcedlen discofoy I often made of 



myself; let him remember bow awkward I 
was in my dissemoled indifFerence towards 
him before company; ask him how I, who 
could never conceal my love for him, at his 
own request can part with him for ever? Oh» 
Mr. Spectator, senrible spirits know no in* 
difference in marriage: what then do you 
think is my piercing affiicdon?— ^I lonre 
^ou to represent my distress your own way, 
m which I desire you to be speedy, if you 
have compassion for innocence exposed to 
infamy. OCTAVIA.' 
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— — Modo Tir, modo ftnnfiia. Urg, 

BoBMtiiBM a man* ■ometimM a wonao. 

The Journal with which I present^ my 
reader on Tuesday last has brought me in 
several letters, with accounts of many pri- 
vate lives cast into that form. I have the 
« Rake's Journal,' the « Sot's Journal,' the 
< Whoremaster's Journal,' and, among se- 
veral others, a very curious piece, entitled, 
« The Journal of a Mohock.' By these in- 
stances, I find that the intention of my last 
Tuesday's paper has been mistaken by 
manv of my readers. I did not design at> 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed 
at those persons who passed awav their 
time rather in trifles and impertinence, 
than in crimes and immoralities. Ofl^ces 
of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, 
or treated in so ludicrous a manner. In 
short, my journal only holds up folly to the 
light, and shows the diss^jeeableness of 
such actions as are indifferent in them- 
selves, and blameable only as they proceed 
from creatures endowed with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls 
herself Clarinda, is such a journalist as I 
require. She seems by her letter to be 
placed in a modish state of indifference be- 
tween vice and virtue, and to be susceptible 
of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Had her journal been filled with 
gallantries, or such occurrences as had 
shown her wholly divested of her natural 
innocence, notwithstanding it might have 
been more pleasing to the generality of 
readers, I should not have published it: 
but as it is only the picture of a life filled 
with a fuhionable kind of gaiety and lazi- 
ness, I shall set down five days of it, as I 
have received it from the hand of my fair 
correspondent 

'Dear Mr. Spectator, — ^You having 
set your readers an exercise in one of your 
last week's papers, I have performed mine 
according to your orders, and herewith 
send it yon enclosed. You must know, Mr. 
Spectator, that I am a maiden lady of a 
good fiirtcme, who have had several matches 
offered me for these ten years last past, 
and have at present warm applications 
made to me by < a very pretty fellow.' As 
I am at my own disposal, I come up to 
town every winter, and pass my time in it 
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after the manner you will find in the follow- 
ing joamal» which I began to write the very 
day after y oar Spectator upon that subject. ' 

Tuesday night Could noi ^ to sleep 
till one in the morning for thinkmg of my 
joamaL 

Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank 
two dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell 
asleep softer them. ^ 

From ten to eleven. Eat a slice of bread 
and batter, drank a dish of bohea, and read 
the Sjjectator. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette; tried 
a new hood. Gave orders for Veny to be 
combed and washed Mem. I look best in 
blue. 

From one till half an hour after twa 
Drove to the 'Change. Cheapened a cou- 
ple of fans. 

Tin four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth 
passed by in his new liveries. 

From lour to six. Dressed: psud a visit to 
old lady Blithe and her sister, having before 
heard they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to deven. At basset Mem. 
Never set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to 
eight in the morning. Dreamed .that I 
panted* to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two 
acts in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to 
borrow lady Faddle's Cupid for Veny. 
R^d the play-bills. Received a letter from 
Mr. Frotn. Mem. Locked it up in my 
strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tire- 
woman, her account of my lady Blithe's 
wash. Broke a tooth in my little tortoise- 
shell comb. 

Sent Frank to know how my lady Hectic 
rested after her monkey's leaping out at 
window. Looked pale. Fontange tells me 
my glass is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before 
I sat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. 
Froth's opinion of Milton. His account of 
the Mohocks. His fancy of a pin-cushion. 
Picture in the lid of his snuff-box. Old lady 
Faddle promises me her woman to cut my 
h^r. Lost five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night Went to bed. 

Friday. Eight in the morning. A-bed. 
Read over all Mr. Froth's letters, Cupid 
and Veny. 

Ten o'clock. Stayed within all day, not 
at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with 
my mantua-maker. Sort^ a suit of ribands. 
Broke my blae china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in 
my chamber, practised lady Betty Mode- 
ly's skuttiewf 

One in the afternoon. Called for my 
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flowered handkerchief. Worked half a vio> 
let leaf in it Eyes ached and head out of 
order. Threw by my work, and read over 
the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mindv 
dressed, went abroad, and played at crimp 
till midnight Found Mrs. Spitely at home. 
Conversation: Mrs. Brilliant's necklace 
false stones. Old lady Love-dav gomg to 
be married to a young fellow tnat is not 
worth a groat Miss JPrue gone into the 
country. Tom Townly has red hair. Mem. 
Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear, that ^ 
she had something to tell me about Mr^ 
Froth; I am sure it is not true. * 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that 
Mr. Froth lay at my feet, and called me 
Indaraora. 

Saturday. Rose at eight o'clock in the 
morning. Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for/ 
half an hour before I could determine it( 
Fixed it above my left eyebrow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and 
dressed. i 

From twelve to twa At chapel. A great -^ 
deal of good company. Mem. The third' 
air in the new opera. Lady Blithe dressed 
frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty 
called upon me to go to the opera before 1 
was risen from table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned 
oflF a footman for being rude to Veny. f 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did 
not see Mr. Froth till the beRinnrng of the 
second act. Mr. Froth talked to a gentle- 
man in a black wig; bowed to a lady in the 
front box. Mr. Froth and his friend clap- 
ped Nicolini in the third act Mr. Froth' 
cried out ' Ancora.' Mr. Froth led me to 
my chair. I think he squeezed my hand. 

televen at night Went to bed. Melan^ 
choly dreams. Methought Nicolini said he 
was Mr. Froth. 

Sunday. Indisposed* 

Monday. Eight o'clock. Waked by 
Miss Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon the 
chair by me. Kitty repeated without book 
the eight best lines in the play. Went in 
our mobs:): to the dumb man, according to 
appointment Told me that my lover's 
name began with a G. Mem* The conin- 
ror§ was within a letter of Mr, Froth's 
name, &c 

Upon looking back into this my journal* 
I find that I am at a loss to know whether 
I pass my time well or ill; and indeed never 
thought of considering how I did it before I 

rerused your speculation upon that subject 
scarce find a sinele action in these five 
days that I can thoroughly approve of, 
excepting the working upon the violet-leaf, 
which I am resolved to finish the first day 
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I am at Idaare. As for Mr. Froth and 
Venjy I did not think they took up so much 
of my time and thoughts as I find they do 
upon my joumaL The latter of them I wUl 
turn otf, if you insist upon it; and if Mr. 
Froth does not bring matters to a conclu- 
sion very suddenly, I will not let my life 
run uwtLV in a dream. Your humble ser- 
vant, CLARINDA/ 

To resume one of the morals of my first 
paper, and to confirm Clarinda in her ^ood 
inclinations, I would hav^ her consider 
what a pretty figure she would make among 
posteri^, were the history of her whole 
life published like these five days of it. I 
shall conclude my paper with an e^taph 
written by an uncertain author on Sir rhilip 
Sydney's nster, a lady who seems to have 
been of a temper very much different from 
that of Clarinda. The last thought of it is so 
very noble, that I dare say my reader will 
pardon me the quotation. 

CM THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEM- 
BROKE. 

Underneath thii marble hearae 
Liea the ■ubjeet of all verae, 
Sidney's siater, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thoa haat kiU'd another. 
Fair and leam'd and good as she. 
Time ahaU throw a dart at thee. 

L. 



Na 324.] Wednesday, March 12, 1711-12. 

O eanm in tarris animB, et ooslestium inanes I 

Psr0.8at.ii.61. 

O souls, in whom no heareniy fire is ibuad. 
Flat minda, and erer grovallinf on the ground I* 

DrfdM, 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^The materials you 
have collected together towards a general 
historv of clubs, make sobri^htapart of your 
speculations, that I think it is but mstice we 
ail owe the learned world, to furnish you with 
such assistance as may promote that useful 
work. For this reason 1 could not fori)ear 
communicating to you some imQerfect in- 
formations of a set of men (if you will allow 
them a place in that species of being) who 
have lately erected themselves into a noc- 
turnal fraternity, under the titie of the 
Mohock-club, a name borrowed it seems 
from a sort of cannibals in India, who 
substrt by plundering and devouring all 
the nations about them. The president is 
styled, * Emperor of the Mohocks^ and his 
arms are a Turkish crescent, which his im- 
perial majesty bears at present in a very 
extraordinary manner engraven upon his 
forehead. Agreeable to their name, the 
avowed de^gn of their institution is mis- 
chief; and upon this foundation all their 
rules and orders are framed. An outrage- 
ous ambition of doing all ixwsible hurt to 
thdr feUow<«reatures, is the great cement 
; of their assembly, and the only qualification 

•The motio pMOxed to thia paper In /Mia, la fSrom 
lavMial: 

Savia intar m oonvaait waia. 
Svwi baait with baaa agne. 



re<iuired in the members. In order to exert 
this principle in its full streneth and per- 
fection, they take care to drink themselves 
to a pitch, that is, beyond the possibility 
of attending to any motions of reason or 
humanity; then make a general sally, and 
attack all that are so unfortunate as to 
walk the streets through which they pa- 
trole. Some are knocked down, others 
stabbed, others cut and carbonadoed. To 
put the watch to a total rout, and mortify 
some dt those inoffensive militia, is reckon- 
ed a cou/i d^eclat. The particular talents 
by which these misanthropes are distin- 
guished from one anotfher, consist in the 
various kinds of barbarities which they 
execute upon the prisoners. Some are ce- 
lebrated tor a happy dexterity in tipping 
the lion upon them; which is performed by 
squeezing the nose flat to the face, and 
boring out the eyes with their fingers. 
Others are called the dancing-masters, and 
teach their scMblars to cut capers by run- 
ning swords through their legs; a new in- 
vention, whether originally French I cannot 
tell. A third sort are the tumblers, whose 
office is to set women un their heads, and 
commit certain indecencies, or rather bar- 
barities, on the limbs which they expose. 
But these I forbear to mention, because they 
cannot but be very shocking to the reader 
as well as the Spectator. In this manner 
they carry on a war ^^nst mankind; and 
by the standing maxims of their policy, are 
to enter into no alliances but one, and that 
is offensive and defensive with all bawdy- 
houses in general, of which they have de- 
clared themselves protectors and guaran- 
tees. 

' I must own, sir, these are only broken, 
incoherent memoirs of this wonderful so- 
ciety; but they are the best I have been yet 
able to procure: for, bdng but of late esta- 
blished, it is not ripe for a just history; and, 
to be serious, the chief design of this trou- 
ble is to hinder it from ever being so. You 
have been pleased, out of a concern for the 
good of your countrymen, to act, under the 
character of a Spectator, not only the 
part of a looker-on, but an overseer ot their 
actions; and whenever such enormities as 
this infest the town, we immediately fly to 
you for redress. I have reason to believe, 
that some thoughtiess youngsters, out of a 
false notion of bravery, and an immoderate 
fondness to be distinguished for fellows of 
fire, are Insenmbly hurried into this sense- 
less, scandalous project. Such will pro- 
bably stand corrected by your reproofs, 
especially if you inform them, that it is not 
courage tor half a score fellows, mad with 
wine and lust, to set upon two or three so- 
berer than themselves; and that the man- 
ners of Indian savages are not becomhis 
accomplishments to an English fine spentle- 
man. Such of them as have been bullies 
and scowerer^ of a long standing, and are 
erown veterans in this kind of service, are* 
I fear, too hardened to receive any impres- 
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aoos from your admonitions. But I beg 
you would recommend to tUeir perusal your 
ninth speculation. They may there be 
taueht to take warning from the club of 
ducdlists; and be put in mind, that the com-. 
mon fate of those men of honour was, to be 
hanged. I am, sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPOa 
•March 10, iril-12.' 

The following letter is of a quite contrary 
nature; but I add it here, that the reader 
may observe, at the same view, how ami- 
able ignorance may be, when it is shown in 
its simplicities; and how detestable in bar- 
barities. It is written by an honest coun- 
tryman to his mistress, and came to the 
hands of a lady of good sense, wrapped 
about a thread-paper, who has long Kept 
h by her as an image of artless love. 

• To her I very much reshect, Mr$, Mar" 
garet ClarJc. 

* Lovely, and oh that I could write loving, 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affec- 
tion excuse presumption. Having been so 
happy as to enjcy the sight of your sweet 
countenance and comely body, sometimes 
when I had occaaon to buy treacle or 
liquorish powder at the apothecary's shop, 
I am so enamoured with you, that I can no 
more keep close my flammg desires to be- 
come your servant* And! am the more 
bold now to write to your sweet self, be- 
cause I am now my own man, and may match 
where I please; for my father is taken 
away, and now I am come to my living, 
which is ten yard land, and a house; and 
there is never a yard land.f in our field, but 
it is as well worth ten pounds a year as a 
thief is worth a halter, and all my brothers 
and sisters are provided for: besides, I have 
rood household stuff, though I say it, both 
Grass and pewter, linens and woollens; and 
thoueh ray house be thatched, yet, if you 
and 1 match, it sha]l go hard nut I will 
have one half of it slated. If you think well 
of this motion, I will wait upon you as soon as 
my new clothes are made, ana hay harvest 
is in. I could, though I s^ it, have good 
— .* The rest is torn off; and posterity 
must be contented to know, that Mrs. 
Margaret Claik was very pretty; but are 
left in the dark as to the name of her lover. 

T. 



* A not€ in Mr.Ctaalmen'i edition of the Spectator in- 
ibmw OS, thst thif letter was really conveyed in the 
■anner here mentioned to a Mrs. Cole, of Northamp- 
ton : the writer was a gentleman of the name of Bullock: 
—the part torn off ie given in the note alluded to aa 

fotlowa: * food matches amongat my neighbours. 

My mother, peaee be with her sonll the good old gen- 

lewoman, has left me good store of household linen of 
her own 8pinnin|, a chest flill. If you and I lay our 
mraaa tofetber, it " " 
way to do welL 



mraaa tofetber, it shall go harfl but I win pave the 
way to do welL Your loving servant till death. Mister 
OaMai Bullock, now my fhther is dead.' Bee No. 308.* 

A ymrd land [«tr#ate Mrs] in tome ooantlea. 

taiw to •««•, In soma M, and in olhm ao «ena oT 
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Quid flrustra simulacra ftineia captasf 

Quod petis, est nusquam: quod amas avertere, perdsai 
lata repercussn, quamoernis, imaginis umbra est. 
Nil ha bet isCft«ai: tecum venitque, roanetque; 
Tecum disoedet ; «S tu disoedere puesis. 

Ovid. M0L Lib. iU. 432. 

\Frvm Os SMm tf Ji^nAuuM.'] 

What could, fbnd youth, this helpless passion move 7 

What kindled in thee this unpiUed lovef 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows ; 

With thee the colour*d shadow comes and goes; 

Its empty being on thyself relies : 

Step thou aaide, and the frail charmer ^Jtm^—AiMntu 

Will Honeycomb diverted us last night 
with an account of a youn^ fellow's first ais- 
covering his passion to his mistress. The 
young lady was one, it seems, who had long 
before conceived a favourable opinion of 
him, and was still in hopes that he would 
some time or other make his advances. As 
he was one day talking with her in com- 
pany of her two sisters, the conversation 
nappenin^ to turn upon love, each of the 
young ladies was, by way of raillery, recom- 
mending a wife to him ; when, to the no small 
surprise of her who languished for him in 
secret, he told them, witn a more than or- 
dinary seriousness, that his heart had been 
long engaged to one whose name he thought 
himself oBliRed in honour to conceal; but 
that he coula show her picture in the lid of 
his snuff-box. The young lady, who founfd 
herself most sensibly touched by this con- 
fession, took the first opportunity that of- 
fered of snatching his box out of his hand. 
He seemed desirous of recovering it; but 
finding her resolved to look into the lid, 
begged her, that, if she should happen to 
know the person, she would not reveal her 
name. Upon carrying it to the window, 
she was very agreeably surprised to find 
there was nothing within the lid but a little 
looking-glass; on which, after she had 
viewed her own face with more pleasure 
than she had ever done before, she return- 
ed the box with a smile, telling him she 
could not but admire his choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, im- 
mediately fell into a dissertation on the 
usefulness of looking-elasses; and, applying 
himself to me, asked if there were any 
looking-glasses in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans; for that he had often observ- 
ed, in the translations of poems out of those 
lan^ges, that people eenerally talked of 
seeing themselves in wells, fountains, lakes, 
and nvers. Nay, says he, 1 remember Mr. 
Dryden, in his Ovid, tells us of a swinging 
fellow, called Polypheme, that made use 
of the sea for his looking-glass, and could 
never dress himself to advantage but in a 
calm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole 
compass of his learning upon this subject, 
further informed us, that there were itili 
several nations in the world so very baiba- 
rous as not to have any looking-glasses 
among them; and that he had lately read 
a voyage to the South Sea, in wbSth it is 
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said that the ladies of Chili always dressed 
their heads over a basin of water. 

I am the more particular in my account 
of Will's last night's lecture on these na- 
tural mirrors, aS it seems to bear some 
relation to the following letter, which I re- 
ceived the day before. 

•Sir,— I have read your last Saturday's 
observations on the fourth book of Milton 
with great satisfaction, and am particularly 

g leased with the hidden moral which you 
ave taken notice of in several parts of the 
ix)em. The demgn of this letter is to de- 
sire your thoughts, whether there may not 
also be some moral cached under that 
place in the same book Adhere the poet lets 
us know, that the first woman immediately 
after her creation ran to a looking-glass, and 
became so enamoured of her own face, that 
she had never removed to view any of tiie 
other works of natore, had she not been 
led off to a man? /if you think fit to set 
down the whole passa^ from Milton, vour 
readers will be able to judge for themselves, 
and the quotation will not a little contribute 
to the filling up of your paper. Your hum- 
Wc servant, R. T.' 

The last consideration urged by my 

Sierist is so strong, that I cannct forbear 
osing with it. The passage he alludes to 
is part of Eve's speech to Adam, and one 
of the most beautitul passages in the whole 
poem: 

* That day I oft remember, when from eleep 

I fint awak*d, and found myielf repos'd 

Under a shade of flowers, much wondering where 

And what I was, whence hither brought, and how. 

Not distant fkr from thence a murmnring sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, and stood unmov'd 

Pure as th* expanse of heaven : I thither went 

With uneiperienc*d thou|ht, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemM another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite, • 

A shape within the watery gleam appear*d. 

Bending to look on me ; I started back; 

It started back ; but pleased I soon returned. 

Pleased it retnm'd as soon with answering looka 

Of sympathy and love : there I had fiz'd 

Mine eyes till now, and pin*d with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus warned roe : " What thou seeat. 

What there thou seest, fliir creature, is thyself; 

With thee it came and goes; but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 

Thy coming and thy soft embraces ; be 

Whose image thou art, him thou shalt eqjoy, 

Inseparably thine ; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call'd 

Mother of human race." What could I do, 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led I 

Till I espy'd thee, fbir indeed and tall. 

Under a plantain ; yet, roethought, lees fliir, 

Tiesa winning soft^ less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth watery imago: back I tumM ; 

Thou following ery*dst aloud, " Return, fldr Eve ! 

Whom fly "St thou t Whom thou fly'st, of him thou art. 

His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being, I lent 

Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 

Bubstantial lifb, to have tbee by my side, 

Henceforth an indlvidnal solace dear: 

Part of my aoal, I seek tbee, and thee claim. 

My other half r— With that thy gentle hand 

ieird mine ; 1 yielded, and (ram that time aea 

How beauty is ezoeird by manly graee 

And wiadom, which alone is truly fldr.* 
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Tnclusam Danaen tnrris ahenea, 
Robustcque fores, et vigilum canom 
Tristes ezcubias munierant satis 

Noctumis ab adulteris : 
8i non Bbr. Lib. iii. Od. xtL i. 

Of watchftil does an odious ward 

Right well one hapless virgin guard, 

When'in a tower of brass iromur'd. 

By mighty bars of steel secured. 

Althouffh by mortal rake-hells lewd 

With ail their midnight arts pursued. 

Had not Frmcu, vol. ii. p. 77. 

ADAPTED. 
Be to her fkults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind. 
And dap your padlock on her mind.— PodZicA:. 

*Mr. Spectator, — Your correspond 
dent's letter relating to fortune-hunters, 
and your subsequent discourse upon it, 
have given me encouragement to send yoa 
a state of my case, by which you will see, 
that the matter complained of is a commoD 
grievance both to city and country. 

' I am a country-gentleman ot bet^ween 
five and six thousand a year. It is my mis- 
fortune to have a very fine park and an only 
daughter; ui>on which account I have been 
so plagued with deer-stealers and fops, that 
for these four years past I have scarce en- 
joyed a moment's rest I look upon my- 
self to be in a state of war; and am forced 
to keep as constant watch in my seat, as a 
governor would do that commanded a town 
on the frontier of an enemy's country. I 
have indeed pretty well secured my park, 
having for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are left-handed, and 
handle a quarter-staff beyond any other frf* 
lows in the country. And for the guard of 
my house, besides a band of pensioner ma- 
trons and an old maiden relation whom I 
keep on constant duty, I have blunder- 
busses always charged, and fox-gins plant- 
ed in private places about my garden, of 
which I have given frequent notice in the 
neighbourhood; yet so it is, that in spite of 
all my care, I shall every now and then 
have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitering 
(as I think you call it) under my windows, 
as sprucely dressed as if he were going to a 
ball. I am aware of this way of attacking 
a mistress on horseback, havmg heard that 
it is a common practice in Spain; and have 
therefore taken care to remove my daugh- 
ter from the road-side of the house, ana to 
lodge her next the garden. But to cut short 
my story: What can a man do after all ? 
I Qurst not stand for member of parliament 
last election, for fear of some ill conse- 

?uence from my being off my post What 
would therefore desire of you is, to pro- 
mote a project I have set on foot, and upon 
which I have written to some of my friends: 
and that is, that care may be taken to se- 
cure our daughters by law, as well as our 
deer; and that some nonest gentleman, of 
a public spirit, would move for leave to 
bnng in a Dill for the better preserving of • 
the female game» I am, ar« your humble 
servant* 
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« Mile-End-<yreen, March 6, 1711-12. 

• Mr. SpECTATORj^Here is a young 
man walks by our door every day about the 
dusk of the evening. He looks up at my 
window, as if to see me; and if I steal to- 
wards it to peep at him, he turns another 
W3,y, and looks frightened at finding what 
he was looking for. The air is very cold; 
aoid pray let him know, that if he knocks at 
the door he will be carried to the parlour 
fire, and I will come down, soon after, and 
^ve him an opportunity to break his mind. 

• I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

* MARY COMFIT. 

• If I observe he cannot speak. 111 give 
him time to recover himseli, and ask him 
how he does.' 

^Dear Sir,— I beg you to print this 
-withoat delay, and by the first opportunity 
give us the natural causes of longing in wo- 
men; or put me out of fear that my wife will 
one time or other be delivered of some- 
thing as monstrous as any thing that has 
yet ai>peared to the world; for they say the 
child is to bear a resemblance of what was 
desred by the mother. I have been mar- 
ried upwards of six years, have had four 
children, and my wife is now big^with the 
fifth. The expenses she has put me to, in 
procuring what she has longed for during 
ner pregnancy with them, would not only 
have haoidsomely defrayed the charges of 
the month, but of their education too: her 
fancy being so exorbitant for the first year 
or two, as not to confine itself to the usual 
objects of eatables and drinkables, but run- 
ning out after equipages and furniture, and 
the like extrava^mces. To trouble you 
only with a few of them: when she was 
with child of Tom, my eldest son, she 
came home one day just fainting, and told 
me she had been visiting a relation', whose 
husband had made her a present of a cha- 
riot and a stately pair of norses; and that 
she was positive she could not breathe a 
week longer, unless she took the air in the 
fellow to It of her own within that time. 
This, rather than lose an heir, I readily 
complied with. Then the furniture of her 
best room must be instantly changed, or 
she should mark the child with some of the 
frightful figures in the old fashioned tapes- 
try. Well, the upholsterer was called, and 
her longing saved that bout When she 
went with MoUy she had fixed her mind 
upon a new set of plate, and as much china 
as would have fymished an Indian shop: 
these also I cheerfully granted, for fear of 
being father to an Indian pagod. Hitherto 
I found her demands rose upon evenr con- 
cession; and had she gone on, I had been 
ruined: but by good fortune, with her third, 
which was Peggy, the height of her imagi- 
ttatiim came down to the comer of a venison 
pasty, and brought her once even upon her 
knees to gnaw off the ears of a pig from the 
spit The gratifications of her palate were 
^raaily preferred to those of her vanity; and 



sometimes a partridge, or a qnail» or a 
wheatear, or the pestie of a lark, were 
cheerfully purchased; nay^ I could be con- 
tented though I were to feed her with 
CTeen peas m April, or cherries in May, 
But with the bsibe she now goes, she is 
turned girl again, and fidlen to eating cf 
chalk, pretending it will make the child's 
skin white; and nothing will serve her but 
I must bear her company, to prevent its 
having a shade of my brown. In this, how- 
ever, 1 have ventured to deny hen No 
longer ago than yesterday, as we were 
coming to town, she saw a parcel of crows 
so heutilv at breakfast upon a {liece of ^ 
horse-flesh, that she had an invincible de- ' 
are to partake with them, and (to my in- 
finite surprise) begged the coachman to cut 
her off a slice, as if it were for himself, 
which the fellow did; and as soon as she 
came home, she fell to it with such an ap- 
petite, that she seemed rather to devour 
than eat it What her next sally will be I 
cannot guess, but, in the mean time, my 
request to you is, that if there be any way 
to come at these wild unaccountable roving 
of imagination by reason and argument, 
you would speedily afford us your assist- 
ance. This exceeds the grievance of pin- 
money; and I think in every settiement 
there ought to be a clause inserted, that the 
father should be answerable for the long- 
ings of his daughter. But I shall' impa- 
tienUy expect your thoughts in this matter; 
and am, sir, your most obliged and moot 
faithful humble servant, T. B. 

'Let me know whether you think the 
next child wiU love horses as much as 
Molly does china-ware.' T, 
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Firg. JSik vil. 43. 
A larfer ioni« of action is diaplay*d.— I>»yd^ 

We were told in the foregoing book, how 
the evil spirit practised upon Eve as she 
lay asleep, in order to inspire her with 
thoughts of vanity, pride, and ambition. 
The author, who shows a wonderful art 
throughout his whole poem, in preparing 
the reader for the several occurrences that 
arise in it, founds, upon the above-men- 
tioned circumstance, the first part of the 
fifth book. Adam, upon his awaking, finds 
£ve still asleep, with an unusual discom- 
posure in her looks. The posture in which 
ne regards her is described with a tender- 
ness not to be expressed, as the whisper 
with which he awakens her is the softest 
that ever was conveyed to a lover's ear. 

Hie wonder wat, to And unwaken'd Eve 
With tremes discompoa'd, and glovirinK cbeok. 
An through unquiet rest : he on his side 
Leaning half-rais'd, witti looks of cordial Iw 
Hung over her enamourM, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep 
Shot lorth peculiar graces : then, with votea 
Mild «a when Zephyrus on Flora hreatbea^ 
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Bnr tend toft toaehinf, whitper*d tluu : * Awahe, 
My Ikiraft, my etpous^d, my latest found. 
Heaven's last befll rift, my ever new delisbt I 
Awake : tlie morning shines, and the flresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark bow spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy raed, 
How nituPB paints her colours, how the bee 
Bite on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet.* 

Boeh whispering wak*d her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake : 

' O soul, in whom my thoughts find all repose. 
My glory, my perfection ! glad I see 
Tby fl|oe, and mom fetum'd— — .' 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in 
the conferences between Adam and Eve, 
had his eve very frequently upon the book 
cf Canticles, in which there is a noble spirit 
of eastern poetry, and very often not unlike 
what we meet with in Homer, who is ge- 
nerally placed near the age of Solomon. I 
think there is no question but the poet in 
the preceding speech remembered those 
two passages which are spoken on the like 
occasion, and filled with the same pleasing 
images of nature. 

* My beloved spake, and said unto me. 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away! for, lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
the earth, the time of the anging or birds is 
come, and the voice of the turUe is heard 
in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth her 
green fi^, and the vines with the tender 
grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away! 

* Come, my beloved! let us go forth into 
the field, let us get up early to the vine- 
yards, let us see if the vine nourish, whe- 
ther the tender grapes appear, and the 
pomegranates bud forth.' 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

Where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fkir Egyptian spouse, 

shows that the poet had this delightful 
scene in his mind. 

Eve's dream is full of those high conceits 
engendering pride, which, we are told, the 
devil endeavoured to instil into her. Of 
this kind is that part of it where she fancies 
herself awakened by Adam in the following 
beautiful lines: 

* Why sleep'st thou. Eve 1 Now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night>warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes iweetest his love-libour*d song : now reigns 
Pull-orb'd the moon, and with more Rasing light 
Shadowy sete off the ftoe of things. In vain. 
If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire. 
In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment. 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gase.* 

An iniudicious poet would have made 
Adam talk through the whole work in such 
sentiments as these: but flattery and false- 
hood are not the courtship of Milton's 
Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in 
her state of innocence, excepting only in a 
dream produced on purpose to taint her 
imagination. Other vain sentiments of the 
same kind, in this relation of her dream, 
will be (^vious to every reader. Though 
the catastrophe of the poem is finely pre- 



saged on this occanon, the particolan of it 
are so artfully shadowed, that they do not 
anticipate the storv which follows in the 
ninth Dook. I shall onlv add, that thongk 
the vision itself is founded upon truth, £e 
circumstances of it are full of that wildness 
and inconnstency which are natural to a 
dream. Adam, conformable to his superior 
character for wisdom, instructs and com- 
forts Eve upon this occasion: 



80 cheerM he his fbir spouse, and she w 

But silently a gentle tear let fhll 

From either eye, and wiped them with her hair ; 

Two other precious drops, that readv stood 

Eicb in their crystal sluice, ho, ere they fell, 

Kiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet remone 

And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 

The morning hymn is wntten in imitation 
of one of those psalms where, in the over- 
flowings of gratitude and praise, the psalm- 
ist calls not only upon the an^ls, but upon 
the most conspicuous parts otthe inanimate 
creation, tojoin with him in extolling their 
common Maker. Invocations of this na- 
ture fill the mind with glorious ideas of 
God's works, and awaken that divine en- 
thusiasm which is so natural to devotion. 
But it this calling upon the dead parts of 
nature is at all times a proper kincl of war- 
ship, it was in a peculiar manner suitable 
to our first parents, who had the creation 
fresh upon their minds, and had not seen 
the various dispensations of Providence, 
nor consequently could be acquainted with 
those many topics of praise which might 
afford matter to the devotions of their pos- 
terity. I need not remark the beautiful 
spirit of poetry which runs through this 
whole hymn, nor the holiness of that reso- 
lution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches 
which are assigned to the persons in this 
poem, I proceed to the description which 
the poet gives of Raphael. His depar- 
ture from before the throne, and his flight 
through the choirs of angels, is finely ima- 
gined. As Milton every where fills his 
poem with circumstances that are marvel- 
lous and astonishing, he describes the gate 
of heaven as framed after such a manner 
that it opened of itself upon the approach 
of the angel who was to pass throogn it. 



-Till at the gate 



Of heav*n arrived, the gate self-openM wMe, 
Ob golden lunges turning, as, by work 
Divine, the sovereign Architect had A«in*d. 

The poet here seems to have re|;arded 
two or three passages in the 18th Iliad, aa 
that in particular whcre,*speaking of Vul- 
can, Homer says that he had made twenty 
tripods running on golden wheels; which* 
upon occasion, might go of themsdves to 
the assembly of the gods, and, when there 
was no more use for them, return again 
after the same manner. ScaKger lUk ral- 
lied Homer very severely upon this {Kant, 
as M. Dacier has endeavoured-to defend it* 
I will not pretend to determine whether, in 
this particular of Horner^ the marveUous 
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doesnotloeesiffbt of the probable. As the 
ndraculoos won:maii^p of MUton's gates 
is not so extraordinary as this of the tripods, 
so I am persuaded he would not have men- 
tloDed it, had he not been 8up]x>rted in it 
by a passa^ in the Scripture which speaks 
or wheels m heaven that had life in them, 
and moved of themselves, or stood still, in 
c«iiiformity with the cherubkns, whom they 
accompanied. 

There ns no question but Milton had this 
circumstance in his thoughts; because in 
the fbllowine boc^ he describes the cha- 
riot of the Messiah with livine wheels, ac^ 
cording to the plan in Ezekiers vision: 

^Forth mah'd with whirlwind ■ound 

The chariot of |mter«al Deity, 

FSashiaf thick flamM, wheel witUa wheel uodnwii, 

Iteeif iaetioct with spirit. 

I question not bnt.Bossu, and the two 
Daciers, who are for vindicating every 
thing that is censured in Homer, bv some- 
thing parallel in holy writ, would have 
been very well pleased had they thoueht of 
confronting Vulcan's tripods with Ezekiel's 
wheels. 

Raphael's descent to the earth, with the 
figure of his person, is represented in very 
lively colours. Several of the French, 
Italian, and English poets, have given a 
loose to their imaginations in the description 
of angels; but I do not remember to have 
met with any so finely drawn, and so con- 
formable to the notions which are given of 
them in Scripture, as this in Milton. After 
having set him forth in all his heavenly 
plumage, and represented him as alighted 
upon the earth, the poet concludes his de- 
scription with a circumstance which is alto- 
gether new, and imagined with the greatest 
strength of fancy. 

^Like Maia^s aon he atood, 

Andabook hi« phmies, that heavenly ftagranoe fiird 
The drcoit wide 

Raphael's reception of the ^ardlan an- 
gels, his passing through the wilderness of 
sweets, his distant appearance to Adam, 
have edl the graces tnat poetry is capable 
of bestowing, x'he author afterwards gives 
us a particular description of Eve in her 
domestic employments: 

80 sayiBf , withdeapalehAil looka i« haata 
She tvna, on bospiUble thougbM intent. 
What choice to chooae fordeli«ac7 beat. 
What order, ao eontriv*d. b» not to mix 
Taatcs, not well Joined, faietennt, but bring 
Taete after uste. aph«ld with kindlieat change ; 
Beatin her then, A^ 

Though in this, and other parts of the 
same book, the subject is only the house- 
wifery of our Urst parent, it is set oflf with so 
many pleaang images and strong expres- 
slops, is make it none of the least agreeable 
parts in this divine work. 

Tht ptCiiral mtyesty of Adam, and, at 
tUb same time, his submissive behaviour to 
the supsrior being who had vouchsafed to 
be his guest; the solemn * hail' which the 
angel bestows upon the mother of mankind. 



with the fifjinre of Eve mimsteting at the 
table; are arcumstances which deserve to 
be admired. ' 

Raphael's behaviour is every way suit-* 
able to the dignity of his nature, and to that 
character of a sociable spirit with which 
the author has so judiciously introduced 
him. He had received instructions to con- 
verse with Adam, as one friend oonveKses 
with another, and to warn him of the ene- 
my, who was contriving his destruction: 
accordingly, he is represented as ntting 
down at table with Adam, and eating m 
the ft^its of Paradise. The occasion nsr 
turaUy leads him to his discourse on the 
food of angels. After having thus entered 
into conversation with man upon more in- 
different subjects, he warns him of his obe- 
dience, and makes a natural tranation to 
the history of that angel who was employed 
in the circumventioiuof our first parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossirs method 
in my first paper on Milton, I should have 
dated the action of Patadise Lost from the 
beeinning of Raphael's speech in this book, 
as he supposes the action of the ^neid to 
beg^n in tne second book of that poem. I 
could allege many reasons for my drawing 
the action of the ^neid rather from its im- 
mediate beginning in the first book, than 
from its remote beginning in the second; 
and show why I have considered the sack- 
ing of Troy as an episode, according^ the 
common acceptation of that word. Dut as 
this would be a dry unentert^ning piece 
of criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to 
those who have read my first paper, I shall 
not enlarge upon it. Whichsoever of the 
notions be true, the unity of Milton's ac- 
tion is preserved accoroing to either of 
them; whether we condder the ftdl of man 
in its immediate beginning, as proceeding 
from the resolutions taken in the infernal 
council, or, in its more remote beginning, as 
proceedujg Ax)m the first revolt of the an- 
gels in heaven. The occasion which Mil- 
ton assi^ for this revolt, as it is founded 
on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of 
some great writers, so it was the most pro- 
per that the poet could have made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is described with 
great force of imagination, and a fine variety 
of circumstances. The learned reader 
cannot but be pleased with the poet's imi- 
tation of Homer in the last of the following 
lines: 

At length into the limita of the nprth 
They came, and SaUn took hia royal aeat 
High on a hill, fkr blazing, as a mount 
JtaiB'd on a moont, with pyramida and tow^n 
IVom diamond quarriea tewn, and vocka of gold. 
The palace of great Lodfer, (10 call 
That atnicture in the dialect of mea 
Interpreted.) 

Homer mentions persons and thines, 
which, he tells us, in the language of uie 
gods are called by chfferent names from 
those they go by in the lang^ge of men. 
Milton has imitated him with his usual 
judgment in this particular place, whereiv 
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ht has likewiae the authority of scripture 
to justify him. The part of Abdiel, who 
was the otdy spirit that in this infinite host 
of angels preserved his allegiance to his 
Maker, exhibits to us a noble moral of re- 
ligious sineularity. The zeal of the sera- 
phim bresuLs forth in a becoming warmth 
of sentiments and expressions, as the cha- 
racter which is given us of him denotes 
that generous scorn and intrepidity which 
attends heroic virtue. The author doubt- 
less dengned it as a pattern to those who 
live among mankind in their present state 
of degeneracy and corruption: 

So ipske the Kraph Abdiel, ftitbfUl fbund 
Among the ftithteMi, faithfViI only he; 
Among innumerable felne, unraov'd, 
Unshaken, unaedue*d unterrify'd; 
His loyalty be kept, bis love, his zeal : 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerre from truth, or change his constant mind. 
Though single. From amidst tliem forth he passed. 
Long way thro* hostile scorn, which he susutn'd 
Superior, nor of violence ftarM aught ; 
And with retorted scorn his back he tum*d 
On Umm prood tow'n to swift destruction doomed. 

L. 
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Nullum me a labore recUnat otium. 

Htr. Epod. xvii. S4. 
Day chases night, and night the day, 
But no relief to me convoy. jDinierai^ 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^As I believe that 
this is the first complaint that ever was 
made to you of tliis nature, so you are the 
first person I ever could pi-evau upon my- 
self to lay it before. When I tell you I 
have a healthy, vi^rous constitution, a 
plentiful estate, no mordinate desires, and 
am married to. a. virtuous lovely woman, 
who neither wants wit nor good-natui-e, and 
by whom I have a numerous offspring to 
perpetuate my family, you will naturally 
conclude me a happ^ man. But notwith- 
standing these promising appearances, I 
am so far from it, that the prospect of being 
ruined and undone by a sort of extrava- 
ganccy which of late years is in a less de- 
gree crept into every fashionable family, 
deprives me of all the comforts of my life, 
and renders me th^^ost anxious, misera- 
ble man on eartlyrMy wife, who was the 
only child and darling care of an indulgent 
mother, employed her early years in leam- 
faig all those accomplishments we generally 
understand by good breeding and polite 
education. She sings, dances, plays on the 
lute, and harpsichord, paints prettily, is a 
perfect mistress of the French tongue, 
and has made a considerable progress in 
Italian. She is besides excellently sKilled in 
all domestic sciences, as preserving, pick- 
ling, pastry, making wines of fruits of our 
own growth, embroidering, and needle- 
works of every kind. Hitherto, you will 
be apt to think, there is very little cause of 
complaint; but suspend your opinion till I 
have further explamed myself^ and theo» I 



make no question, yoa will come orer to 
mine. You are not to imagine I find £Eiiilt 
that she either possesses or takes delight in 
the exercises ot those qualifications 1 just 
now mentioned; it is the immoderate fond- 
ness she has to them tiiat I lament, and 
that what is only deagned for the innocent 
amusement and recreation of life is become 
the whole bunness and study of hera. The 
six months we are in town, (for the year b 
equally divided between that and the coun- 
try,) from almost break of day till noon, 
the whole morning is laid out in practiang 
with her several masters; and to make up 
the losses occasioned by her absence in 
summer, every day in the week their at- 
tendance is required; and, as they are all 
people eminent in their professions, their 
skill and time must be recompensed ac- 
cordingly. So, how far these articles ex- 
tend, lleave ^ou to judg:e. Limning, one 
would think, is no expensive diversion; but, 
as she manages the matter, it is a very con- 
siderable addition to her disbursements; 
which you will easily believe, when you 
know she paints fans for all her female 
acquaintance, and draws all her relations' 
pictures, in miniature: the first must be 
mounted by nobody but Colmar, and the 
other set by nobody but Charles Mather.* 
What follows is stdl much worse than the 
former; for, as I told you, she is a great 
artist at her needle, it is incredible what 
sums she expends in embroidery; for, be- 
sides what is appropriated to her personal 
use as mantuas, petticoats, stomachers, 
handkerchiefs, purses, pin-cushions, and 
working aprons, she keeps four French 
protestants continually employed in mak- 
mg divers pieces of superfluous furniture, 
as quilts, toilets, hangings for closets, bedsb 
window-curtains, easy chairs, and tabou- 
rets: nor have I any hopes of ever reclaim- 
ing her from this extravagance, while she 
obstinately persists in thinking it a notable 
piece of gc!od housewifery, because they 
are made at home, and she has had some 
share in the performance. There would 
be no end of relating to you the particulars of 
the annual charge, in fumishmg her store- 
room with a profuaon of pickles and pre- 
serves; for «he is not contented with having 
every thine, unless it be done every way, 
in which she consults an hereditary book 
of receipts: for her female ancestors have 
been always famed for good house-wifery, 
one of whom is made ix^mortal by giving 
her name to an eye-water, and two sorts of 
puddings. I cannot undertake to recites all 
her medicinal preparations, ^ i^ves, sere- 
cloths, powders, confects, cordials, ratafia, 
persico, orange-flower, and cherry-bratidy, 
together with innumerable sorts of Vimple 
waters. But there is nothing I lay so much 
to my heart as that detestable cat A)gu^ oJF 
counterfeit wines, which derive their names 
from the fruits, herbs, or trees, df whose 
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juices they are chiefly compQunded. They 
are loathsome to the taste, and pernicious 
to the health : and as they seldom survive 
tlie year, and then are thrown away, under 
a false pretence of frugality, I may affirm 
they stand me in more than if I entertained 
all our victors with the best burgundy and 
cKainpaign. Coffee, chocolate, and green 
imperial, peco, and bohea teas, seem to be 
trifles; but when the proper appurtenances 
[ of the tea-table are added, they swell the 
i accxmnt higher than one would imagine. I 
: cannot conclude without doing her justice 
in one article; where her frugality is so re- 
markable, I must not deny her the merit 
1 of it; and that is in relation to her children, 
I iMrho are all confined, both boys and girls, 
t to one lai^e room in the remotest part of 
} tlie house, with bolts on the doors and bars 
f to the windows, under the care and tuition 
I €3f an old woman, who had been dry nurse 
I to her grandmother. This is their residence 
h all the year round; and as they are never 
I allowed to appear, she prudently thinks it 
i needless to be at any expense in apparel or 
i learmne. Her eldest daughter to this day 
i wouid have neither read nor wrote, if it 
r had not been for the butler, who, being the 
( son of a country attorney, has taught her 
» such a hand as is generally used for en- 
t grossing bills in Chancery. By this time I 
I Have sufficiently tired your patience with 
t my domestic grievances; which I hope you 
will agree could not well be contained m a 
I narrower compass, when you consider what 
, a paradox I undertook to maintain in the 
{ beginning of my epistle, and which mani- 
i fcstly appears to be but too melancholv a 
truth. And now I heartily wish the rela- 
^ tion I have given of my misfortunes may 
i be of use and oenefit to the public By the 

example I have set before them, the truly 
virtuous wives may learn to avoid those 
errors which have so unhappily misled 
mine, and which are visibly these three; 
First, in mistaking the proper objects of 
her esteem, and fixing her affections upon 
I such things as are only the trapping and 

decorations of her sex: Secondly, in not 
disting]|ishing what becomes the different 
st^esoflife. And, lastly, the abuse and cor- 
ru]^OQ of some excellent qualities, which. 
If circumscribed within just bounds, would 
have been the blessing and prosperity of' 
her family; but by a vicious extreme, are 
like to be the bane and destruction of it ' 

T.t 
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Patnm, Arh. 



. Delighted with unalftcted plainneM. 

That useful part of learning which con- 
asts in emendations, knowledge of different 
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readings, and &e like^ is what In all ages 
persons extremely wise and learned have 
oad in great veneration. For this reason I 
cannot but rejoice at. the following episUe, 
which lets us into the true author of the 
letter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of 
which I did myself the honour to publish 
in a former paper. I roust confess 1 do not 
naturally affect critical learning; but find- 
ing myself not so rouch regarded as I am 
apt to flatter myself I may deserve from 
some prc^essed patrons of learning, I could 
not but do myself the Histice to show 1 am 
not a stranger to such erudition as they 
smile upcm, if I were duly encouraged. 
However, this is only to let the world see 
what I could do: and shall not give my 
reader any more of this kind, if he will for- 
give the ostentation I show at present. 

•March 13, iril-12. 

* Sir, — Upon reading your paper of yes- 
terday, I took the pains to look out a copy 
I had formerly taken, and remembered to 
be very like your last letter: comparing 
them, I found they were the veiy same; 
and have, underwritten, sent you that part 
of it which you say was torn off. I hope 
you will insert it, that posterity may luiow 
it was Gabriel Bullock that made love in 
that natural style of which you seem to be 
fond. But to let you see I have other ma- 
nuscripts in the same way, I have sent you 
inclosed three copies, futhfiilly taken bv 
my own hand from the originals, whicn 
were wrote by a Yorkshire gentleman of a 
good estate, to madam Mary, and an uncle 
of hers, a knight very well known by the 
most ancient gentry in tiiat and several 
other counties of (rreat Britain. I have 
exactly followed the form and spelling. I 
have been credibly informed that Mr. Wil- 
liam Bullock, the famous comedian, is the 
descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. 
William Bullock's great-grandfather, on 
the body of the above-mentioned Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clark. As neither Speed, nor Baker, 
nor Selden, take notice of it, I will not pre- 
tend to be poative; but desire that the letter 
may be reprinted, and what is here re- 
covered may be in Italics. I am, sir, your 
daily reader.' 

* To her I very much reaftect, Mrs, Mar- 
garet Clark. 

* Lovelvi and oh that I could write loving^ 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affec- 
tion excuse presumption, mving been so 
happy as to enjoy the sight of your sweet 
countenance and comdy body sometimes 
when I had occasion to buy treacle or li- 
quorish powder at the apouiecary's shop, 
1 am so enamoured with you, that I can no 
more keep close my flaming desire to be- 
con)e your servant. And I am the more 
bold now to write to your sweet self, be- 
cause I am now my own man, andmaj 
match where I please; for my father is 
taken away; ana now I am come to my 
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living, which is ten yard land, and a house; 
and there is never a yard land* in our field 
but is as well worth ten pounds a year as a 
thief's worth a halter; and all my brothers 
and sixers are provided for: besides, I have 
good household stuff, though I say it, both 
brass and pewter, linens and wocAlens; 
9j^d though my house be thatched, yet if 

Su and I match, it shall go hard but I will 
ve one half of it slated. If you shall 
think well of this motion, I will wait upon 
you as soon as my new clothes are made, 
and hay-harvest is in. I could, Uiough I say 
it, have good matchet in our town; but my 
mother {CkxTt fteace be vrith her,) charged 
me u/ion her death-bed to marry a gentle* 
nboman, one who had been well trained up, 
in the towing and cookery. I do not think 
but that if you and lean agree to marry, 
and lay our meant together, I shall be made 
grand jury-man ere two or three yean come 
about, and that will be a great credit to us. 
If I could have got a messenger for six- 
fience, I would have sent one on fiurfiose, 
and some trifle or other for a token of my 
love: but I hope there ia nothing lost for 
that neither. So, hoping you will take this 
letter in good part, and answer it with what 
care and speed you can, I rest and remain, 
yours, if my own, 

-Mr. GABRIEL BULLOCK, 
* now my father is dead. 

*Swepston, Leicestershire. 

' When the coal carts come, I shall send 
oftener; and may come in one of them my- 
self.'! 

*For sir William to go to london at west- 
minster remember a parlement. 

*SiR, — William, I hope that you are 
well, i write to let you know that i am in 
troubel about a lady your nease; and i do 
desire that you will be my friend: for when 
i did com to see her at your hall, i was 
mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see you at 
topecliff, and thay would not let me go 
to you; but i desire that you will be our 
friends, for it is no dishonour neither for yon 
nor she, for God did make us alL i wish 
that i might see you, for thay say that you 
are a good man; and many doth wounder 
at it, out madam norton is abuesed and 
ceated two i believe, i might a had many 
a lady, but i con have none but her with a 
good consons, for there is a God that know 
our hearts, if you and madam norton will 
come to York, tnere i shill meet you if God 
be willing and if you be pleased, so be not 
angterie till you luiow the trutes of things. 
*I give iny to me lady 

March the 19th, 1706.' 



* ** In wme conntiet 90, in want S4, ind in otben 30 
Km of land, f^rguta Ttrrm.** 
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' l^is is for madam mary norton disfortk 
Lady she went to York. 

* Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, 
i hope you are welL Do not go to london, 
for they will put you in the nunnery; and 
heed not Mrs. Lucy what she saith to yon, 
for she will ly ana ceat you. go from to 
another place, and we will gate wed so witli 
speed mind what i write to you, for if 
they gate tou to london they will keep you 
there; ana so let us gate wed, and we will 
both ga so if you go to london, you racing 
yourself, so heed not what none of them 
saith to you let us gate wed, and we shall 
lie to gader any time, i i^U do any thine 
for you to my poore. i hope the devil will 
faile them aU, for a hellish company there 
be. from there cursed trick and mischiefus 
ways good lord bless and deliver both you 
and me. 

« I think to be at York the 24 day.' 

* TJiis is for madam mary norton to gv to 
london for a lady that belongs to dishforth, 

* Madam Mary, i hope you are well, i am 
soary that you went away from York, deare 
loving sweet lady, i wnt to let you know 
that 1 do remain faithfuU; and if can let 
me know where i can meet you, i will wed 
you, and i will do any thing to my poor; 
tor you are a good woman, and will dc a 
loving misteris. i am in trouble for you, so 
if you will come to york i will wed you. so 
with speed come, and i will have none but 
you. so, sweet love, heed not what to say 
to me, and with speed come; heed not 
what Ti6ae of them say to you; your Maid 
makes you believe ought. 

* So deare love think of Mr. george Nill- 
son with speed; i sent 2 or 3 letters oefore. 

' I gave misteris elcock some nots, and 
thay put me in pruaon all the night for me 
pains, and non new whear I was, and i did 
gat cold. 

' But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way 
from home, for in york and round about she 
is known; to writ any more her deeds, the 
same will tell her soul is black within, her 
corkis stinks of helL March 19th, 1706. *% 



No. 329.] Tuesday, March 18, iril-12. 

Ire tuMS restat, Niuno qnadevenit tt Ancas. 

Ar.£p.Ti. Lib. 1.97. 

With Aneus, and with Nnma, kings of Rome, 
We must descend into tbe silent tomb. 

My &iend Sir Roger de Coverley told 
me t'other night, that he had been read- 
ing my paper upon Westminster-abbey, in 
which, says he, there are a gr^t many in- 
genious fancies. He told me at the same 



} In the original folio edition of tbe BpeeUtor, the 
following letter ii added to No. 330 : it is given heie as 
evidenUy relating to this paper, nfhich^ as already ob. 
served, was suppraned soon after its first publication. 
Bee 338.* 

•March 18, 1711-18. 

* Ma. SPBCTiLToa,— Hie ostentation you showed yea 
terday [March 17] woold have been pardonahto, bad 
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-time, that be olMerved I liad invmlsed an- 
' other paper upon the tombs, and that he 
shculd be glad to go and see them with me, 
not having vi«ted them nnce he had read 
history. 1 could not imagine how this came 
into ttie knight's head, till I recollected 
that he had oeen very busy all last sum- 
mer upon Baker's Chronicle, which he has 
Quotea several times in his disputes with 
Sir Andrew Freeport since his last comine 
to town. Accoraingly I promised to call 
upon him the next morning, that we might 
go together to the abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler's 
hands, who always shaves him. He was no 
scxmer dressed, than he called for a glass 
of the widow Tniby's water, which he 
told me he always arank before he went 
abroad. He recommended to me a dram oi 
it at the same time, with so much hearti- 
ness, that I could not forbear drinking it 
As soon as I had got- it down, I found it 
very unpalatable; upon which the knight, 
observing that I had made several wry 
faces, told me that he knew I should not 
like it at first, but that it was the best 
thing in the world against the stone or 
graveL 

I could have wished indeed that he had 
acquainted me with the Virtues of it sootier; 
but it was too late to complain, and I knew 
what he had done was out of good will. Sir 
Roger told me further, that he looked upon 
it to be very good for a man whilst he staid 
in town, to keep off infection, and that he 
got together a quantity of it upon the first 
news of the sickness being at Dantzick: 
when of a sudden tumine short to one of his 
servants. Who stood behind him, he bid 
him call a hackney-coach, and take care it 
^ was an elderly man that drove it. 

He then resumed the ^scourse upon 
Mrs. Truby's water, telling me that the 
widow Truby was one who did more good 
' than all the doctors and apothecaries in the 
country; that she distilled every poppy 
that ^w within five miles of her; that 
she distributed her water gratis among all 
sorU of people: to which the knight added 
that she hpOL a very great jointure, and that 
the whole country would fain have it a 
match between him and her; * and truly,' 
says Sir Roger, * if I had not been engaged, 
perhaps I (ould not have done better.' 

His discourse was broken off by his man's 
telling him he had called a coach. Upon 
our going to it, after having cast his eye 
upon the wheels, he asked the coachman 
— if^his axle-tree was good: upon the fellow's 
telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
turned to me, told me he looked like an 
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A word to tlw wise. I am your moat humble aerrant. 
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honest man, and went in without further 
ceremony. 

We had not raie far, when Sir Roger 
pbppiin; out his nead, called the coachman 
down from his box, and, upon presenting 
himself at the window, asked nim if he 
smoked. As I was conriderine what this 
would end in, he bid him stop oy the war 
at any good tobacconist's, and take in a Ml * 
of th^r best Virginia. Nothing material 
happened in the remaining part of our 
journey, till we were set down at the west 
end of the abbey. 

As we went up thebody of the church, the 
knight pointed at the trophies upcm one of 
the new monuments, and cried out, 'A 
brave man, I warrant him !' Passing after- 
wards by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, he flung 
his hand that way, and cried, " Sh* Cloudes- 
ly Shovel! a very gallant man.' As we 
stood before Busby's tomb, the knight ut« 
tered himself agsun after the same manner: 
' Dr. Busby: a great man: he whipped my "^ 
grandfather; a veiy great man, 1 should 
have gone to him myself, if I had not been 
a blockhead: a very great man!' • 

We were immediately conduct^ into 
the little chapel on the right hand. Sir 
Roger, planting himself at our historian's 
elbow, was very attentive to eveiy thing 
he said, particularly to the account he gave 
us of the lord who nad cut off the king of -^ 
Morocco's head. Among several other 
figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
statesman Cecil upcm his knees; and con- 
cluding them all to be ^reat men, was con- 
ducted to the figure which represents that 
martyr to eood housewifery who died by 
the prick of a needle. U p<m our interpre- 
ter's telling us that she was a maid of ho* 
nour to <)ueen Elizabeth, the knight was 
very inquisitive into her name and fsunily; 
and, after having regarded her fineer for 
some time, • I wonder,' says he, * that Sir 
Richard Baker has said nothing of her in •* 
his Chronicle.' 

We were then conveyed to the two coro- 
nation chaLrs, where my old friend, after 
having heard that the stone underneath the 
most ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob's pillar, 
sat himself down in the chair, and, looking 
like the figure of an old Gothic king, asked 
our interpreter, what authority they had to 
say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? ' 
The fellow instead of retumine him an an- 
swer, told him, that he hopea his honour 
would pay his forfeit I could observe Sir 
Roger a litUe ruffled upon being thus tre- 
panned; but our guide not insisting vkpofk 
his demand, the knight soon recovered his 
good humour, and whispered in my ear» 
that if Will M^ble were with us and saw 
those two chairs, it would go hard but he 
would get a tobacco stopper out of one or 
t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid hit '• 
hand upon Edward the Third's sword, 
andj leaning upon the pummel of it, gave 
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us the whole history of the Black Prince; 
cancludin|;, that, in Sir Richard Baker's 
oirinion, Edward the Third was one of the 
greatest princes that ever sat upon the 
Enelish throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Con- 
fesscn^s tomb: upon which Sir Rojner ai> 
quainted us, that he was the first who 
touched for the evil: and afterwards Henij 
the Fourth's; upon which he shook his 
head, and told us there was fine reading 
in the casualties of that rdgn. 

Our conductor then pcnnted to that menu* 
roent where there is the figure of one -of our 
English kings without a head; and upon 
givmg us to know, that the head, which 
was (» beaten silver, had been stolen away 
several years sinc^: • Some Whig, I'll war- 
rant you,' says Sir Roger; 'you ought to 
lock up your kinp better; they will carry 
off the body too^ if you don't take care' 

The glorious names of Henry the. Fifth 
and queen Elizabeth gave the knight great 
opportunities of shining, and of doing justice 
to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our knight 
observed with some surprise, had a great 
many kings in him, whose monuments he 
had not seen in the abb^. 

For my own part, I could not but be 
pleased to see the knight show such an ho- 
nest passion for the glory of his country, and 
such a respectful gratitude to the memory 
of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of 
my good old friend, which flows out towards 
every one he converses with, made him very 
kind to our interpreter, whom he looked 
upon as an extraordinary man: for which 
reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
telling him, that he should be very glad to 
see him at his lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, 
and talk over these matters with him more 
at leisure. L. 



Na 330.] Wednesday, March 19, 1711-12, 
MazimA debetnr paerii rererentia- 



Jwf. Sat. ziv. 47. 
To yoaUi the gveateat reverenoe ia due. 

The following letters, written by two 
veiy con»derate correspondents, both under 
twenty years of agjc, are very ^ood argu- 
ments ot the necessity of taking mto consi- 
deration the many incidents which affect 
the education of youth. 

• Sir — ^I have long expected that, in the 
course of your observations upon the several 
parts of human life, }rou would one time or 
other fall upon a subject, which, nnce you 
have not, I take the liberty to recommend 
to you. What I mean is, the patronage of 
young modest men to such as are able to 
countenance and introduce them into the 
world. For want of such assistances, a youth 
of merit languishes in obscurity or poverty 
when his circumstances are low, and runs 
into riot and excess when his fortunes are 



Slentifiil. I cannot make myself better nn- 
erstood, than by sending you a history of 
myself, which I shall desire you to insert in 
your paper, it being the only way I have of 
expressmg my gratitude for the highest ob- 
ligations imaginable. 

' I am the son of a merchant of the city of 
London, who, by many losses, was reduced 
from a very luxuriant trade and credit to 
very narrow circumstances, in comi>arison 
to tnat of his former abundance. This took 
away the vigour of his mind, and all manner 
of attention to a fortune which he now 
thought desperate; insomuch that he died 
without a will, having before buried my 
mother, in the midst of his other misfor- 
tunes. I was sixteen years of age when I 
lost my father; and an estate of 200/. a year 
came into my possession, without friend or 
guardian to instruct me in the management 
or enjoyment of it The natural conse- 
Quence of this was (though I wanted no 
oirector, and soon had fellows who found 
me out for a smart young gentleman, and 
led me into all the debauctieries of which I 
was capable,) that my companions and I 
could not well be supplied without running 
in debt, which I did very frankly, till I was 
arrested, and conveyed, with a guard strong 
enough for the most desperate assasan, to a 
Miliff 's house, where I lay four days, sur- 
rounded with very merry, but not very 
a^eable company. As soon as I had ex- 
tncated myselt from that shamefiil confine- 
ment, I reflected upon it with so much hor- 
ror, that I deserted all my old acquaintance, 
and took chambers in an inn of court, with 
a resolution to studjr the law with all possi- 
ble application* I trifled away a whole ^ear 
in looking over a thousand intricacies, with- 
out a friend to apply to in any case of doubt; 
so that I only lived there among men, as little 
children are sent to school before they are 
capable of improvement, only to be out of 
harm's way. In the midst ai this state of 
suspense, not knowing how to dispose of my- 
selt, I was sought for by a relation of mine, 
who, upon observing a good inclination in 
me, used me with great familiarity, and car- 
ried me to his seat in the country. When I 
came there, he introduced me to all the 
good company in the county; and the g^reat 
obligation I have to him for tlus kind notice, 
and residence with him ever nnce, has made 
so strong an impression upon me, that he has 
an authority of a father over me, founded 
upon the love of a brother. I have a good 
study of books, a good stable of horses, 
always at my command; and though I am 
not now quite eighteen years of i^, familiar 
converse on his part, and a strong inclination 
to exert myself on mine, have had an effect 
npon me that makes me acceptable wher- 
ever I go. llius, Mr. Spectator, by this 
gentleman's favour and patronage, it is my 
own fault if I am not wiser and ncher every 
dajr I live. I speak this, as well by sub- 
scribing the initial letters of my name to 
thank him, as to incite others to an imitatioo 
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of bis virtue. It would be a wortby work 
to sbow wbat great cbarities are to be done 
without expense, and how many noble ac- 
tions are lost, out of inadvertency, in persons 
capable of performing them, n they were 
put in mind of it If a gentleman of figure 
m a county would make his family a pattern 
of sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
would kindly endeavour to influence the edu- 
cation and growing prospect of the younger 
gentrv about him, I am apt to believe it 
would save him a great deal of stale beer on 
a public occasion, and render him the leader 
or his county from their gratitude to him, 
instead of being a slave to their riots and 
tu mults in order to be made their representa- 
tive. The same thing might be recom- 
mended to all who have made any progress 
in any parts of knowledge, or arrived at any 
degree in a profesaon Others may gain 
preferments and fortunes from their patrons; 
out I have, I hope, received from mme good 
habits and virtues. I repeat to you, mr, my 
reouest to print this, in return for all the 
evu a helpless orphan shall ever escape, 
and all the good he shall receive in this life; 
both which are wholly owing to this gentle- 
man's favour to, sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, S. P.' ^ 

'Mr. Spectator — ^I am a lad of about 
fourteen. I find a mighty pleasure in learn- 
ing.' I have been at the Latin school four 
years. I don't know I ever played truant, 
or neglected any task my master set me in 
* my life. I think on what 1 read in the school 
as I go home at noon and night, and so in- 
tently, that I have often gone half a mile out 
of my way, not minding whither I went 
Our maid tells me she often hears me talk 
Latin in my sleep, and I dream two or three 
nights in a week I am readmg Juvenal and 
Iiomer. My master seems as well pleased 
with mv performances as any boy's in the 
same class. I think, if I luiow my own 
mind, I would choose rather to be a scholar 
than a prince without learning. I have a 
very ^ood, affectionate father; but thoueh 
very nch, yet so mighty near, that he thinks 
much of the charges of my education. He 
i often tells me he believes my schooling will 
r ruin him; that I cost him God knows what, 
in books. I tremble to tell him I want one. 
I am forced to keep my pocket-money, and 
lay it out for a book now and then, that he 
don't know of. He has ordered my master 
to buy no more books for me, but says he 
will buy them himself. I asked him for 
Horace t'other day, and he told me in a 
passion he did not believe I was fit for it, 
but only my master had a mind to make 
him think I had got a great way in my learn- 
ing. I am sometimes a month behind other 
boys in getting the books my master gives 
orders for. All the boys in the school, but 
I, have the clasac authors in tuum Delfihini, 
Sjlt and lettered on the back. • My fatheris 
often reckomng up how long I have been at 
■cboolt and tdb me he fean I do little good. 



My father's carriage so discourages me, that 
he makes me grow dull and melancholy. 
My master wonders what is the matter with 
with me; I am afraid to tell him; for he is 
a man that loves to encourage leamine, and 
would be apt to chide my father, ana, not 
knowing his temper, may make him worse. 
Sir, if you have any love for learning, I he^ 
you would give me some instructions in this 
case, and persuade parents to encourage 
their children when they find them diligent 
and desirous of learning. I have heard some 
parents say, they would do any thing for 
their children, if^they would but mind their 
learning: I would be glad to be in their place. 
Dear sir, pardon my boldness. If yon will 
but consider and pity my case, I will pray 
for your prosperity as long as I live. Your 
humble servant, 

•JAMES DISCIPULUS. 
•London, March 2, 1711.' T. 



Na331.] Thurtday, March 20, 1711-12, 

. Btolidam pnebet tibi Teliere barbam. 

i>er«. Bat. ii.Sa 
Hold! out hif foolish beard for tbee to pluck. 

Wren I was last with my friend Sir 
Roger in Westminster-abbey, I observ^ 
that he stood longer thak ncdinary before 
the bust of a venerable old^man. I was at a 
loss to guess the reason of it; when, after 
some time, he i>ointed to the figure, and ask- 
ed me if I did not think that our forefathers 
looked much wiser in their beards than we 
do without them? • For my part,' says he, 
' when I am walking in my gallery in the 
country, and see my ancestors, who many of 
them died before they were of my age, I 
cannot forbear regarding them as so many 
old patriarchs, and at the same time, look- 
ing upon myself as an idle smock-faced 
young fellow. I love to see your Abrahams, 
your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as we have 
them in old pieces of tapestry, with beards 
below their girdles, that cover half the 
hangings.' The knight added, 'if I would 
recommend beards in one of my papers, and 
endeavour to restore human mces to their 
ancient dignity, that, upon a month's warn- 
ing he would undertake to lead up the 
fashion himself in a pair of whiskers.' 

I smiled at my fnend's fancy; but, after 
we parted, could not forbear reflecting on 
the metamorphosisour faces have undergone 
in this particular. 

The Deard, conformable to the notion of 
my friend Sir Roger, was for many ages 
looked ui>on as the type of wisdom. Lucian 
more than once ralhes the philosophers <^ 
his time, who endeavoured to rival one an- 
other in beards; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philo- 
sophy, as unqualified for it by the shortness 
of nis beard. 

^lian, in his acco«mt of Zmlus, the pre- 
tended critic, who wrate against Homer and 
Plato, and thought himself wiser than all 
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who bad gone before him, tells us that this 
Zoilus had a very long beard that hung down 
upon his breast, but no hair upon his head, 
which he always kept close shaved, regard- 
ing, it seems, the hairs of his head as so 
many suckers, which if they had been suf- 
fered to grow, might have drawn away the 
nourishment from his chin, and by that 
means have starved his beard. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the 
popes refused to accept an edition of a saint's 
works, which were presented to him, be- 
cause the saint, in his effigies before the 
book, was drawn without a beard. 

We see by these instances what homage 
the world has formerly paid to beards; and 
that a barber was not then allowed to make 
those depredations on the faces of the learn- 
ed, which have been permitted him of late 
years. 

Accordingly several wise nations have 
been so extremely jealous of the least ruffle 
offered to their beards, that they seem to 
have fixed the point of honour principally 
in that part The Spaniards were wonder- 
fully tender in this particular. Don Que- 
vedo, in his third vision on the last judgment, 
has carried the humour very far, when he 
tells us that one of his vainglorious country- 
men, alter havine received sentence, was 
taken into custody by a couple of evil spirits; 
but that his guides happening to disorder his 
mustaches^ they were forced to recompose 
them with a pair of curling-irons, before 
they could get him to file off! 

It we look into the history of our own na- 
tion, we shall find that the beard flourished 
in the Saxon heptarchy, but was very much 
discouraged under the Norman line. It shot 
out, however, from time to time, in several 
reigns under different shapes. The last ef- 
fort it made seems to have been in queen 
Mary's days, as the curious reader may find 
if he pleases to peruse the figures of Cardinal 
Pole and Bishop Gardiner: though, at the 
same time, I thmk it may be questioned, if 
zeal against popery has not induced our pro- 
testant painters to extend the beards of these 
two persecutors beyond their natural dimen- 
sions, in order to make them appear the 
more terrible. 

I find but few beards worth taking notice 
of in the reign of King James the first 

During the civil wars there appeared one, 
which makes too great a figure m story to be 
passed over in ^lence: I mean that of the 
redoubted Hudibras, an account of which 
Butler has transmitted to posterity in the 
following lines: 

* His tawny beard waa th* eqaal graea 
Both of his wisdom and his moe ; 
In cat and dye so likt a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile ; 
The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange mist with grey.* 

The whisker continued for some time 
among us after the expiration of beards; but 
t^ is a subject which I shall not here enter 
upoQ, having discussed it at large in a dis- 



tinct tFeatise, which I keep by me in manu- 
script, upon the mustache. 

It my friend Sir Roger's project of intro- 
ducing beards should take effect, I fear the 
luxury of the present age would make it a 
very expensive fashion. There is no ques- 
tion but the beaux would soon provide them- 
selves with false ones of the lightest colours 
and the most immoderate len^hs. A fair 
beard of the tapestry size, which SirRoecr 
seems to approve, could not come under 
twenty guineas. The famous golden beard 
of ^sciuapius would hardly be more valua- 
ble than one made in the extravagance of 
the fashion. 

Besides, we are not certain that the ladies 
would not come into the mode, when they 
take the air on horseback. They already 
appear in hats and feathers, coats and pen- 
wigs; and I see no reason why we may not 
suppose that they would have their riding- 
beards on the same occasion. 

N. B. I mav give the moral of this dis- 
course in another paper. X. 
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-Minus apttts acutis 



Naribus honing hominum Bar. Sat iii. Lib. 1. 29. 

He cannot bear the raillery of tlie age. Cntk, 

•Dear Short Face, — ^In your specula- 
tion of Wednesday last, you have ^ven us 
some account of that worthy society of 
brutes the Mohocks, wherein you have par- 
ticularly specified the ingenious perform- 
ances to the lion- tippers, the dancm8:-mas- 
ters, and the tumblers; but as you acknow- 
ledged you had not then a perfect history of 
the whole club, you might very easiljr omit 
one of the most notable species of it, the 
sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of 
dancing-masters too. It is, it seems, tlie 
custom for half a dozen, or more, of these 
well-disposed savages, as soon as they have 
enclosed the person upon whom they desi^ 
the favour of a sweat, to whip out their 
swords, and holdine them parallel to the 
horizon, they descrioe a sort of magic circle 
round about him with the points. As soon 
as this piece of conjuration is performed, 
and the patient without doubt already be- 
^nnine to wax warm^ to forward the opera- 
tion, tnat member of the circle towards 
whom he is so rude as to turn his back first, 
runs his sword directly into that part of the 
patient whereon school-bo]^s are punished; 
and as it is very natural to imagine this will 
soon make him tack about to some other 
point, every gentleman does himself the 
same justice as often as he receives the af- 
front Aft^ this jig has ^ne two or three 
times round, and die patient is thought to 
have sweat sufficiently, he is very hand- 
somely rubbed down by some attendants, 
who carry with them instruments for that 

Furpose, and sq di9char]||ed This rdatioQ 
had from a friend of mine, who has lately 
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beenunder this diadpline. He tails me he 
had the honoar to dance before the emperor 
himself, not without the applause and ac- 
clamations both of his impenal majesty and 
the whole ring; though Idare say, neither 
I, nor any of his acquaintance, ever dreamt 
he would have merited any, reputation by 
his activity. 

• I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I was 
very near being qualified to have given 
you a feithful and painful account of thi% 
walking bagnio, if Imay so call it, myself. 
Going the other night along Fleet-street, 
and having, out of curiosity, just entered 
into discourse with a wandering female who 
was travelling the same way, a couple of 
fellows advanced towards us, drew their 
swords, and cried out to each other, *' A 
sweat! a sweat!" Whereon, suspecting 
they were some of the ring-leaders of the 
bagnio, I also drew my sword, and demand- 
ed a parley; but finding none would be 
granted me, and perceivmg others behind 
them filine off with great diligence to take 
me in flank, I began to sweat for fear of be- 
ing forced to it: but very luckily betakine 
royself to a pair of heels, which I had eooa 
reason to believe would do me justice, I in- 
stantly got possession of a very snug comer 
in a nd^bourin^ alley that lay in my rear; 
which post I maintmned ioc above naif an 
hour with great firmness and resolution, 
though not letting this success so far over- 
come me as to make me unmindful of the 
circumspection that was necessary to be 
observea upon my advandng agun towards 
the street; by which prudence and eood 
management I made a handsome anaoiv 
derly retreat, paving suffered no other 
damage in this action than the loss of my 
baggage, and the dislocation of one of my 
«ihoe heels, which last I am just now inform- 
ea is in a fair way of recovery. These 
sweaters, by what I can learn from my friend, 
and by as near a view as I was able to take 
of them myself, seem to me to have at pre- 
sent but a rude kind of discipline among 
them. It is probable, if you would take a 
little pains with them, they might be brought 
into better order. But ITl leave this to your 
own discretion; and will only add, that if 
you think it worth while to insert this by 
way of caution to those who have a mind to 
preserve their ^uns whole from this sort of 
cupping, and tell them at the same time the 
hazard of treating with night-walkers, you 
win perhaps oblige others, as well as your 
very humble servant, 

•JACK LIGHTFOOT. 

' P. Su My friend will have me acouaint 
you, that though he would not willingly de- 
tract from the merit of that extraordinary 
strokesman Mr. Sprightly, vet it is his real 
opinion, that some of those fellows who are 
employed as rubbers to this new-fashioned 
bagnio, have struck as bold strokes as ever 
he did in his life. 

'I had sent this four-end-twenty hours 
tooner. If I had not had the misfortune of 



being in a great doubt about the orthogra- 
phy of the word bagnio. - 1 cOnsulte^l seve- 
ral dictionaries, but found no relief: at last 
having recourse both to the bagnio in New- 
gate street, and to that in Chancery-lane, 
and finding the orieinal manuscripts ufjon • 
the Mgn-posts of eacn to agree literally with 
my own spelling, I returned home full of 
satisfaction in order to despatch this epistle.' 

*Mr. Spectator — ^As you have taken 
most of the circumstances of human life into 
your consideration, we the underwritten 
thought it not improper for us also to re- 

I)re8ent to yon our condition. We are three 
adies who live in the country, and the 
^atest improvement we make is by read- 
ing. We have taken a small journal of our 
lives, and find it extremely opposite to your 
last Tuesday's speculation. ^Ve rise by 
seven, and pass the beginning of each day 
in devotion, and looking into those affoxs/^ 
that fall within the occurrences of a retirej 
life; in the afternoon we sometimes enjoy 
the geod company of some, friend or neigh- 
bour, or else work or read: at night we re- 
tire to our chambers, and take leave of each 
other for the whole night at ten o'clock. We 
take particular care never to be sick of a 
Sunday. Mr. Spectator, we are all very good 
maids, but ambitious of characters which 
we think more laudable, that of being very 
good wives. If any of your correspondents 
mquire for a spouse for an honest country 
gentleman, whose estate is not dipped, and 
wants a wife that can save halt his revenue, 
and yet make a better figure than any of his 
neighbours of the same estate, witn finer 
brea women, you shall have further notice 
from, sir, your courteous readers, 

•MARTHA BUSIE, 
'DEBORAH THRIFTY, 
T. «AI.ICE EARLY.' 
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▼ocat in eertamina dlvoa^Fliyi 
He calls embattled deities to armi. 

We are now entering upon the sixth book 
of Paradise Lost, in which the poet de- 
scribes the battle of the angels; having 
raised his reader's expectation, and pre- 
pared him for it by several passa^ in the 
preceding books. I omitted quotmg these 
passages m my observations on the former 
Dooks, having purposely reserved them for 
the opening ot this, the subject of which 
gave occaacxi to them. The author's ima- 
gination was so inflamed with this great 
scene of action, that wherever he speaks of 
it, he rises, if i>ossible, above himseli. Thus» 
where he mentions Satan in the beginning 
of his poem. 



-Rim the almighty Power 



HurlM headlong flaming from th* ethereal aky. 
With hideoae ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal Are, 
Who durrt defy th* OanipoCfliftt to annk 
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We have likewise sevcTal noble hints of it 
m the infernal conference: 

*0 prince I Ochief of many throned powen, 

lliat led the embattled seraphim to war, 

Too well r see and "rue the di re •▼ant. 

That with sad Qvertbrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost us heav'if ; and all this mighty hoet 

In horrible desttuction laid thus low. 

But see I the anrry victor has recalTd 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of beav*n. The sulphuroua haU 

Shot afler us in storm, o'erblown. hath laid 

The dery surge, that from the precipice 

Of heav'n received us fhlling : and the thunder, 

Wing*d with red lightning and impetuoufe rage, 

iithaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 

*^ bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 

There are several other very sublime 
images on the same subject in the first book, 
as also in the second: 

''What when we fled amain, mirsned and atruek 
With heav'B's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ; this hell then aeem'd 
A renige from those wounds * 

In short, the poet never mentions any 
thing of this battle, but in such images dT 
greatness and terror as are suitable to the 
subject Among several others I cannot 
fofbear quoting that passage where the 
Power, who is described as presiding over 
the chaos, speaks in the second book: 

Thus Satan ; arid him thus the Anarch old, 

With Aratfring siteeeh and visage incorapos^d, 

Answer'd : " I Know th*» stranger, who thou art, 

That mighty leading aagel, who of late 

Made head against bea\ni*a King, though overthrown 

I saw and heard ; for such a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confhsion worse confounded; and heaven*i gates 

Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 

Pursuing — 

It required great pregnancy of invention, 
and strength of imagination, to fill this bat- 
tle with such circumstances as should raise 
and astonish the mind of the reader; and at 
the same time an exactness of judgment, to 
avoid every thing that might appear light 
or trivial. Those who look into Homer 
are surprised to find his battles still rising 
one above another, and iniproving in horror 
to the conclusion of the Iliad, Muton's fight 
of angels is wrought up with the same beau- 
ty. It is ushered in with such signs of wrath 
as are suitable to Omnipotence incensed. 
The first engagement is carried on under a 
cope of fire, occasioned by the flights of in- 
numerable burning' darts and arrows which 
are discharged from either host The se- 
cond onset is still more terrible, as it is filled 
wit^ those artificial thunders, which seem 
to make the victorjr doubtfiil, and produce 
a kind of consternation even in the good an- 
gels. This is followed by the tearine up of 
mounttuns and pfomontories; till in tne last 
place Messah comes forth in the fiilness of 
majesty and terror. The pomp of his ap- 
pearance, amidst the roarings of his thun- 
ders, the flashes of his lightnings, and the 
noise of his chariot wheels, is described 
with the utmost flights of human imagina- 
tion. 

Ther* is nothing in the first and last 



i^, which does not appear 
natural, and agreeable enough to the ideas 
most reaiders would conceive of a fight be- 
tween two armies of angels. 

The second day's engagement is apt to 
startle an imagination wiiich has not been 
raised and qualified for such a description 
by the reading of the ancient poets, and of 
Homer in particular. It was certainly a 
very bold thought in our author, to ascribe 
the'first use of artillery to the rebel angels. 
But as such a pehiicii>us invention may be 
well supposed to hav« proceeded from such 
authors, so it enters very properly into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along de- 
scrilwd as aspiring to the majesty of his 
Maker. Such engines' were the only instru- 
ments he could have made use of to imitate 
tiiose thunders, that In all poetry, both sa- 
cred and profene, are represented as the 
arms of the Almighty. The tearing up the 
hills was not altogether so daring a thought 
as the former. We are, in some measure, 
prepared for such an incident by the de- 
scription of the giants' war, which we meet 
with among the ancient poets. What still 
made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet's use, is the opinion oi many 
learned men, that the fable of the Rants' 
war, which makes as great a noise m an- 
tiquity, and gave birth to the sublimest 
description in Hesiod's works, was an alle- 
gory founded upon this very tradition of a 
fight between the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to con- 
sider with what judgment Milton, in this 
narration, has avoided every thing that is 
mean and trivial in the description of the 
Latin and Greek poets; and at the same 
time improved ever)' great hint which he 
met with in their works upon this subject 
Homer, in that passage which Longinusha* 
celebrated for its sublhneness, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, tells 
us, ttiat the giants threw Ossa upon Olym- 
pus, and Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an 
epithet to Pelion (••*•••• 9v^>^9») which very 
much swells the idea, by bringing up to the 
reader's imagination all the woods that grew 
upon it There is further a. greater beauty 
in his singling out by names these three re- 
markable mountains so well known to the 
Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the 
scene of Milton's war could not posnbly 
fiimish him with. Claudian, in his frag- 
ment upon the gients' war, has ^iven full 
scope to that wildness of imagination which 
was natural to him. He tells us that the 
giants tore up whole islands by the roots, 
and threw them at the gods. He describes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos 
in his arms, and whirling it to the skies, 
witii all Vulcan's shop in the midst of it 
Another tears up mount Ida, with the river 
Elnipeus, which ran down the sides of it; 
but the poet, not content to describe him 
with this mountain upon his shoulders, teiOs 
us that the rivei* flowed down his Jback as 
he held it up in that posture. It is vidbl^ 
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to every judidcos reader, that iittck ideas 
lavour more of the burlesque than of the 
sublime. They proceed from a wanton- 
ness of imagination, and ratlter divert the 
miad than astonish it Milton has taken 
every thing that is sublime in these several 
Mssages, uid composes out of them the fol- 
lowing great image: 

Fron their fintndations loM'niiig to and fh>, 
Thew plock'd tlM Mated hilla, witli all their load, 
XockSt watera, wooda, and by the ahtygy tope 
Uplifting bore them in their oftnda. 

We have the full mi^esty of Homer in this 
short description, improved by the imagi- 
nation of Claudian, without its puerilities. 

I need not i>oint out the description of the 
&llen angels seeing the promontories hanj;^ 
ing over their heads m such a dreadral 
manner, with the other numberiess beau- 
ties in this book, which are so conspicuous, 
that the^^ cannot escape the notice of the 
most ordmary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful 
strokes of poetry in this book, and such a 
variety of sublime ideas, that it would have 
been impossible to have ^ven them a place 
within the bounds of this paper. Besides 
that I find it in a great measure done to mv 
hand at the end of inv lord Roscommon^s 
£ssay on Translated Poetry. I shall refer 
jny leader thither for some of the master- 
strokes €i the sixth book of Paradise Lost, 
though at the same time there are many 
others which that noble author has not 
taken notice o£ 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime ge- 
mns he was master of, has in this book 
drawn to his assistance all the helps he 
could meet with among the ancient poets. 
The sword of Michael, which makes so 
great a havoc among the bad angels, was 
eiven him, we are tdd* out of the armoury 
of God: 



-But the aword 



or Michael ftoan the armoary of Ckid 
Was fiT'n him, temper'd ao, that neither keen 
Nor loUd miffht reaiit that edge : it met 
The-fword orSntan, with ateep force to amite 
Deaceading, and in half cot aheer 

This passage is a copy of that in Virg^, 
wherein the ^)et tells us, that the sword of 
Aneas, which was given him by a deity, 
broke into pieces the sword of Tumus, 
which came from a mortal foree. As the 
moral in this place is divine, so by the way 
we mav observe, that the bestowing on a 
man wno is favoured by heaven such an 
allegorical weapon is very conformable to 
the old eastern way of thinking. Not only 
i^mer has made use of it, but we find the 
Jewish hero in this book of Maccabees, who 
had fought the battles of the chosen people 
with so much glory and success, receiving 
in his dream a sword from the hand of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The following passive, 
wherein Satan is described as wounded 
by the sword of Michael, is in imitation of 
Homer: 

9%a grfdiag awoid with diaeontinnona wound 
M throMli Usi; botth^etbaiMl aohitsiictelOBM, 
Vol,. IL S 



Not long divisible : and from the gaah 
A stream of nectaroua humour iasuing flowed 
Sanguine, (each aa celestial spirita may Uaed) 
Anaall hia armour atain' d 

Homer tells us in the same manner, that 
upon Diomede's wounding the gods, there 
flowed from the wound an ichor, or pure 
kind of blood, which was not bred from 
mortal viands; and that though the pain was 
exquisitely ^at, the wound soon closed up 
and heal^ m those beings who are vested 
with immortality. 

I question not but Milton, in his descrip- 
tion of his furious Moloch flying from the 
battle, and bellowing with the wound he 
had recdved, had his eye on Mars in the 
Iliad; who, upon his being wounded, is re- 
presented as retiring out of the fight, and 
making an outory loader than that of a 
whole army when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and Trojans 
who were engaged in a |;eneral battle, were 
terrified on each side wiUi the bellowing of 
this wounded deity. The reader wiU easily 
observe how Milton has kept all the horror 
of this image without runmng into the ridi- 
cule of it: 

^Wbera the might of Gabriel fought. 

And with fleree ensigns piere'd the deep amy 
Of Moloeh, Airioua king I who him defy'd. 
And at faia ehariot-wheels to drag him boond 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of beav*n 
Refrained his tongue blaapaftnous: but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with sbattefd anna 
And uncouth pain, fled bellowing— ~- 

Milton has likewise raised his description 
in this book with many images taken out df 
the poetical parts of scripture. The ^f es- 
siah's chariot, as I have before taken notice, 
is formed upon a vision of Ezekiel, who, as 
Grotius observes, has very much in him of 
Homer's spirit in the poetical parts of his 
prophecy. 

The following lines, in that elorious com- 
mission which is given the Messiah to ex- 
tirpate the host of rebel angels, is drawn 
from a sublime passage in the psalms: 

Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father's might I 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That take heaT'n'i basis ; bring forth all my war, 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms 
Olid on, and sword on thy puissant thigh. 

The reader wiU easily discover many 
other strokes of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had 
heated his imagination with the fight of the 
gods in Homen before he entered into this 
engagement of the angels. Homer there 
gives us a scene of men, heroes, and gods, 
mixed together in battle. Mars animates 
the contending armies, and lifts up his voice 
in such a manner, that it is heard distinctly 
amidst all the shouts and confusion of the 
fight Jupiter at the samei time thunders 
over their heads; while Neptune raises 
such a tempest, that the whole field of 
battle, and all the tops of the mountains, 
shake about them. The poet tells, that 
Pluto himself, whose habitation was in the 
very centre of the earth, was so aflrighted 
at tne ahoc^, that he leapt from his throne. 
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Homer afterwards describes Vulcan'as poar- 
ing down a storm of fire ujwn the river 
Xanthus, and Minerva as tmowine a rock 
at Mars; who, he tells us, covered seven 
acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle 
of the ^ods every thing that is ^reat and 
terrible m nature, Milton has fillea his fi^ht 
of good and bad angels with all the like cir- 
cumstances of horror. The shout of armies, 
the rattling of brazen chariots, the hurling 
of rocks and mountains, the earthquake, 
the fire, the thunder, are all of them em- 
ployed to lift up the reader's imagination, 
and give him a suitable idea of so great an 
action. With what art has the poet repre- 
sented the whole body of the earth trem- 
bling, even before it was created! . 

t All beaVn resounded; and had earth been Uen, 
All earth had to its centre ahook-^ 

In how sublime and just a manner does 
he afterwards describe the whole heaven 
shaking under the wheels of the Messiah's 
chariot, with that exception to the throne 
of God! 



-Under hia huming wheeli 



The ateadfkat empyrean ahook throogboat, 
AU but the throne itaelfof God 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears 
clothed with so much terror and majesty, 
the poet has still fttbd means to make ms 
readers conceive an idea of him beyond 
what he himself is able to describe: 

Yet half hia etrengtli he put not forth, but ebeck'd 
Hie thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven. 

In a word, Milton's genius, which was so 
great in itself, and so strengthened by all 
the helps of learning, appears in this Dook 
every way eoual to his subject, which was 
the most sublime that could enter into the 
thoughts of a poet As he knew all the arts 
of affecting the mind, he has given it cer- 
tain resting-places and opportunities of re- 
covering itself from time to time; several 
speeches, reflections, similitudes, and the 
like reliefs, beine interspersed to diversify 
his narration, ana ease the attention of the 
reader. L. 
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^Voluieti, ill too fenere, unumqnemqae noatmm 

qnaai quondam eaae Roacium, dizistique non tarn ea 
que reeueaeent probari, quam que prava aunt fliatidiia 
adhcreaoere. Ore. it Ottu, 

Tou would have each of ua be a kind of Boadua in hia 
way : and you have said, that (kstidious men are not ao 
much pleaaed with what is right, as disguated at what 
is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our whde 
lives a light impres^on of a thinjg;, which at 
first fell into contempt with us for want of 
consideration. The real use of a certain 
qualification (which the wiser part of man- 
kind look upon as at the best an indifferent 
thing, and generally a frirolous dream- 



stance) shows the HI conseqaence of such 
prepossessions. What I mean is the art, 
skill, accomplishment, or whatever yoa will 
call it, of dandng. I knew a gentleman of * 
great abilities, who bewailed the want of 
this part of his education to the end of a 
very honourable life. He observed that 
there was not occasion for the common use 
of great talents; that they are but seldom in 
demand; and that these very great talents 
were often rendered useless to a man for 
want of small attainments. A good mien 
j[a becoming motion, 'gesture, and aspect) 
is natural to some men; but even these 
would be highly more graceful in their car^ 
riage, if what they do from the force of na- 
ture were confirmed and heightened from 
the force of reason. To one who has not at all 
considered it, to mention the force of reason 
on such a subject will appear fantastical; 
but when you have a little attended to it, an 
assembly of men urill have quite another 
view; and they will tell you, it is evident 
ftx)m plain and infallible rules, why this 
man, with those beautiful features, and a 
well-fashioned person, is not so agreeable as 
he who sits by him without any m those ad- 
vantages. When we read, we do it without 
any exerted act of memory that presents 
the shape of the letters^ but habit makes us 
do it mechanically, without staying, like 
children, to recollect and ioin those fetters. 
A man who has not had the regard df his 
gesture in any part of his education, will 
find himself unable to act with freedom be- 
fore new company, as a child that is but now 
learning would be to read without heritation. 
It is for the advancement of the pleasure 
we receive in being agreeable to each other 
in ordinary life, that one would wish dancing 
were generally understood, as conducive, as 
it reaUy is, to a proper deportment in mat- 
ters that appear the most remote from it* 
A man of learning and sense is distinguished 
from others as he is such, though he never 
runs upon points too difficult for the rest of 
the world; m like manner the reaching out 
of the arm, and the most ordinary motion, 
discovers whether a man ever leamt to 
know what is the true harmony and compo- 
sure of his limbs and countenance. Who- 
ever has "seen Booth in the character of 
Pyrrhus, march to his throne to receive 
Orestes, is convinced that majesdc and great 
conceptions are expressed in the very step; 
but, perhaps, though no other man could 
peiform that incident as well as he does, he . 
himself would do it with a ^et greater deva-i 
tion were he a dancer. This is so dangerous a 
subject to treat with gravity, that I shall not 
at present enter into it any further: but ^e 
autnor of the following letter has treated it 
in the essay he speaks of in sudi a manner, 
that I am beholoen to him for a resolution, 
that I will never hereafter think meanly of 
any thing, till I have heard what they who 
have another opinion of it have to say In its 
defence. 
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* Mr. Spectator — Since there are scarce 
any of the arts and sciences that have not 
been recommended to the world by the pens 
of some of the professors, masters, or lovers 
of them, whereby the usefulness, excel- 
lence, and benefit arising &om them, both as 
tu the speculative and practical part, have 
been made public, to the great advantage 
and improvement of such arts and sciences; 
why should dancing, an art celebrated by 
the ancients in so extraordinary a manner, 
be totally neglected by the modems, and 
left destitute of any pen £o recommend its 
various excellencies and substantial merit to 
mankind? 

* The low ebb to which dancing is now 
fallen, is altogether owing to this silence. 
The art is esteemed only as an amusing 
trifle; it lies altogether uncultivated, and is 
unhappily ^len under the imputation of il- 
literate and mechanic As Terence, in one 
of his prologues, complains of the rope- 
dancers drawing all the spectators from his 
play, so we may well say, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and supplies 
the place of, just and regular dancing on our 
theatres. It is, therefore, in my opinion, 
hig:h time that some one should come to its 
assistance, and relieve it from the many 
poss and growing errors that have crept into 

^ It, and overcast itft real beauties; and to set 
dancing in its true light, would show the 
usefulness and elegance of it, with the plea- 
sure and instruction produced from it; and 
also lay down some fundamental rules, that 
might so tend to the improvement of its pro- 
fessors, and information of the spectators, 
that the first might be the better enabled to 
perform, and the latter rendered more ca- 
pable of judging what is (if there be any 
thing) valuable m this art, 

* To encourage, therefore, some ingenious 
pen capable of so generous an undertaking, 
and in some measure to relieve dancing from 
the disadvantages it at present lies under, 1, 

^ who teach to dance,* have attempted a 
small treatise as an Essay towards a History 
of Dancing: in which I have inquired into 
its antiquity, origin, and use, and shown 
what esteem the ancients had for it. I hav.e 
likewise con^dered the nature and perfec- 
tion of all its several parts, and how oenefi* 
cial and delightful it is, both as a qualifica- 
tion and an exercise; and endeavoured to 
answer all objections that have been mali- 
oously raised against it. I have proceeded 
to give an account of the x>articular dances 
of the Greeks and Romans, whether reli- 
gious, warlike, or civil: and taken particu- 
lar notice of that part of dancing relating to 
the ancient stage, in which the pantomimes 
had so ^reat a share. Nor have I been 
wanting in giving an historical account of 
some particular masters excellent in that 
surprising art; after which I have advanced 
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some observations cm modem dancing, both 
as to the stage, and that part of it so absolute- 
ly necessary for the qualification of eentle- 
men and ladies; and have concluded with 
some short remarks on the origin and pro- 
gress of the character by which dances are 
writ down, and communicated to one mas- 
ter from another. If some great genius af- 
ter this would arise, and advance uiis art to 
that perfection it seems capable of receiving, 
what might not be expected from it? For, i 
if we consider the origin of arts and sciences, \ 
we shall find that some of them took rise ) 
from beginnings so mean and unpromising, J • 
that it is very wonderful to think that ever I 
such surprising structures should have been | 
raised upon such ordinary foundations. But 
what cannot a great genius eflect? Who 
would have thought that the clangorous 
noise of smiths' hammers should have pven " 
the first rise to music? Yet Macrobius in 
his second book relates, that Pytliagoras, in 
passing by a smith's shop, found that the 
sounds proceeding from the hammers were 
either more grave or acute, according to the 
different weights of the hammers. The 
philosopher, to improve this hint, suspends * 
different weights by strings of the same big- 
ness, and found in like manner that the 
sounds answered to the weights. This be- 
ing discovered, he finds out those numbers 
which produced sounds that were consonant : 
as that two strings of the same substance and ^ 
tension, the one oein^ double the length of 
the other, gave that interval which is call- «. 
ed diapason, or an eighth; the same was also 
effected from two strings of the same length 
and size, the one having four times the ten- 
sion of the other. By these steps, from so 
mean a beginning, did this great man re- 
duce, what was only before noise to one of 
the most delightful sciences, by marrying '■•^ 
it to the mathematics; and by that means 
caused it to be one of the most abstract and — 
demonstrative of sciences. Who knows, 
therefore, but motion, whether decorous or 
representative, may not (as it seems highly 
probable it may,) be taken into considera- 
tion by some person capable of reducing it 
into a regular science, though not so demon- 
strative as that proceeding from sounds, yet 
sufficient to entitle it to a place among the 
magnified arts? 

Kow, Mr. Spectator, as you have declar- 
ed yourself visitor of dancing-schools, and 
this being an undertaking which more im- 
mediately respects them, I think myself in- 
dispensably obliged, before I proceed to the 
publication of this my essay, to ask your 
advice; and hold it absolutely necessary to 
have your approbation, in order to recom- 
mend my treatise to the perusal of the pa- 
rents of such as learn to dance, as well as to 
the young ladies, to whom as visitor yott 
ought to be a guardian. 

' I am, sir, 
•Your most humble servant, 

•Salop, March 10, iril-12.' 
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Doctuui imitatonun et veras bine duoere vooei. 
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Keep nature*! freat original in view. 
And tbenoe tbe living imafea v^amae.—Fr€nd$. 

My friend, Sr Roger de Coverley, when 
we last met together at the club, told me 
that he had a great mind to see the new 
tragedy* with me» assuring me at the same 
time, tnat he had not been at a play these 
twenty years. * The last I saw,* said Sir 
Roger, *was The Committee, which I 
should not haye gone to neither, had not I 
been told beforehand that it was a good 
church of England comedy. * He then pix>- 
ceeded to inquire of me who this distrest 
mother was; and upon hearing that she was 
Hector's widow, he told me that her hus- 
band was a brave man, and that when he 
was a schoolboy he had read his life at the 
ond of the dictionary. My friend asked me 
in the ifext place, if there would not be some 
danger in comine home late, in case the 
Mohocks should be abroad. * I assure you,' 
says he, * I thoueht I had fallen into their 
hands last night; Tor I observed two or three 
lusty black men that followed me half way 
up Fleet-street, and mended their pace be- 
hmd me, in proportion as I put on to get 
away from them. You must Know,' conti- 
nued the knight with a smile, * I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me; for I remem- 
ber an honest gentleman in my neighbour- 
hood, who was served such a trick ui Ring 
Charles the Second's time, for which reason 
he has not ventured himself in town ever 
since. I might have shown them very good 
sport, had this been their deam; for, as I 
am an old fox-hunter, I should have turned 
and dodged, and have played them a thou- 
sand tricks the^ had never seen in their 
lives before. ' Sir Roger added that * if these 
gentlemen had any such intention, they did 
not succeed very well in it, for I threw them 
out,' says he, * at the end of Norfolk-street, 
where I doubled the comer, and got shelter 
in. my lodgings before they could imagine 
what was Decome of me. However,' says 
the knight, ' if Captain Sentry will make one 
with us to-morrow night, and you will both 
of you call upon me about four o'clock^ that 
we may be at the house before it is full, I 
will have my own coach in readiness to at- 
tend you, for John tells me he has got the 
fore-wheels mended.' 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me 
there at tne appointed hour, bid ^r Roger 
fear nothing, for that he had put on the 
same sword which he made use of at the 
battle of Steenkirkk Sir Roger's servants, 
and among the rest mv old friend the butler, 
had, Ifound» provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their inaster upon 
this occasion. When we had placol him 
in his coach, with myself at his left hand, 
t1bi6 captain before him, and his butler at the 



head of his footmen in the rear, we convok- 
ed him in safety to the playhouse, where 
after having marched up the entry in good 
order, the captain and 1 went in wiUi mm, 
and seated him betwixt us in the pit As 
soon as the house was full, and the candles 
lighted, my old friend stood up, and looked 
about him with that pleasure which a mind 
seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people 
who seem pleased with one another, and 
partake of tne same common entertainment. 
1 could not but fancy to myself, as the old 
man stood up in the middle of the pit, that 
he made a very proper centre to a tragic 
audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, 
the knight tdd me, that he did not believe the 
king of France himself had a better strut I 
was indeed very attentive to my old friend's 
remarks, because I looked upon them as a 
piece of natural criticism, and was well 
pleased to hear him, at the conclusion of 
almost every scene telling me that he could 
not imagine how the play would end. One 
while he appeared much concerned for An- 
dromache; and a littie while after as much 
for Hermione; and was extremely puzzled 
to think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache's ob- 
stinate refusal to her lover's importunities, 
he whispered me in the ear, that he was 
sure she would never have him; to which 
he added, with a more than oitlinary ve- 
hemence, ' You can't imagine, sir, what it 
is to have to do with a widow.' Upon 
Pyrrhus's threatening afterwards to leave 
her, the knight shook his head, and mut- 
tered to himself, *Ay, do if you can.' This 
part dwelt so much upon my friend's imagi- 
nation, that at the close of the third act, as 
I was thinking of something else, he whis- 
pered me in my ear, * These widows, sir, 
are the most perverse creatures in the 
worid. But pray,' says he, *you that are 
a critic, is the luay according to your dra- 
matic rules, as you call themr Should your 
people in tragedy always talk to be under- 
stood.^ Why, there is not a angle sentence 
in this play tiiat I do not know the mean- 
ingof.' 

The fbiirth act very luckily began before 
I had time to eive the old gentieman an an- 
swer. • Wellj'^says the kmght, atting down 
with great satisfaction, ' I suppose we are 
now to see Hector's ghost' He then re- 
newed his attention, and, from time to time 
fell a-praising the widow. He made, in* 
deed, a littie mistake as to one of her pages, 
whom at his first entering he took for As- 
tyanax; but ouickly set himself right in that 
particidar, thouflrh, at the same time, he 
owned he should have been very glad to 
have seen the littie boy, who, savs he, must 
needs be a very fine child by tne 
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, le account 
that is given of him. Upon Hermione's 
going off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the 

J audience gave a loud clap» to which Sir 
Roger added, «On my word, a notable 
young baggage!* 
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As there was a Tery remarkable silence 
and silliness m the audience during the 
whole actkn, it was natural for them to 
take the opportunity of the intervals be- 
tween the acts to express their opinion of 
the players, and of their respective parts. 
Sir Roger, hearini; a cluster of them praise 
Orestes struck m with them, ana told 
them, that he thought his friend Pylades 
was a very sensible man. As they were 
afterwards applau<fing Pyrrhus, Sir Roger 
put in a second time. 'And let me tell 

Jou,' says he, ' though he speaks but little, 
like the dd fellow in whiskers as well as 
any of them.' Captain Soatry, seeing two 
or three wags who sat near uS, lean with an 
attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fear^ 
ing lest they should smoke the knight, 
plucked him b}r the elbow, and whispmd 
something in his ear, that lasted tiU the 
opening dP the fifth act The knight was 
wonderfully attentive to the account which 
Orestes gives of Pyrrhus's death, and at 
the conclusion of it, told me it was such a 
bloody piece of work that he was glad it 
was not done upon the stage. Seeing after- 
wards Orestes in his raving fit, he grew 
more than ordinarily serious, and took oc- 
casion to moralize [m his way,) upon an 
evil conscience, adding, that Orestes, in his 
madness, looked as if he saw something. 

As we were the first that came into the 
house, so we were the last that went out of 
it; being resolved to have a clear passage 
for our old friend, whom we did not care to 
venture among the jostling of the crowd. 
Sir Ro^r went out fully satisfied with his 
entertamment, and we guarded him to his 
lodging in the same manner that we brought 
him to the playhouse; being hij^hly pleased 
for my own part, not only with the pei^ 
formance of the excellent piece which nad 
been presented, but with the satisfi&ction 
which it had given to the old man. L. 
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ConeU peae PBtret : ea cum reprebendere eoner, 
Qiue fravii ^opug, qua doctui Roflciui egit; 
Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod plaeoit libi, ducant 
Vel quia tarn pataBt panre iiiinoribua« at qua 
f mlwrlMa didicora, aanaa perpeoda fkteri. 

J»r.Ep.LLi1>.S.80. 

IMITATED. 
One tnfie aenteiiee if I dare deride. 
With Betterton'e crave action dignified, 
Or welI-moutb*d Booth with empnasifl proclaims, 
fTlKHifrh but, perhapa, a mucter^roll of names.) 
How will our (kthers rise up in a rage, 
And swear all fhanie is lost in George's age? 
V'ooM think no foole disgrac'd the former zeifii. 
Did not some grave examples yet remain, 
Who seorn a lad should leach his fktiier skill, 
Aad, tefinc once been wronf , will be so atill. 

Pap«L 

* Mr. Spectator,— As you are the daily 
endeavourer to promote learning and good 
sense, I think myself obliged to suggest to 
your consideration whatever may promote 
or prejudice them. There is an evil which 



has prevailed from generation to genera- 
tion, which gray hairs and tyrannical custom 
continue to suppK)rt: I hope your spectato- 
xial authority will give a seasonable check 
to the spread of the infection; I mean old 
men's overbearing the strongest sense erf 
their juniors by the mere force of seniority: 
so that, for a young man in the bloom of 
life, and vigour of age, to give a reasonable 
contradiction to his elders, is esteemed an 
unpardonable insolence, and regarded as 
reversing the decrees of nature. I am a 
voung man, I confess; yet I honour the gray 
head as much as any one; however, when, 
in company with old men, I hear them 
speak obscurely, or reason preposterously, 
(mto which absurdities, prejudice, pride, or 
interest, will sometimes throw the wisest,) 
I count it no crime to rectify their rea- 
sonings, unless conscience must truckle to 
ceremony, and truth fall a sacrifice to com- 
plaisance. The strongest arguments are 
enervated^ and the brightest evidence disap- 
pears, before those tremendous reasonings 
and dazzling discoveries of venerable c4d 
age. " You are young, giddy-headed fel- 
lows; you have not yet hadexperience of the 
world.'* Thus we young folks find our am- 
bition cramped, and our laziness indulged; 
since while young we have little room to 
display ourselves; and, when old, the weak- 
ness dF nature must pass for streneth of 
sense, and we hope that hoary heads will 
raise us above the attacks of contradic- 
tion. Now, sir, as j;ou would enliven our 
activity in the pursuit of learning, take our 
case into consideraUon; and, with a gloss on 
brave Elihu's sentiments, assert the rights 
of youth, and prevent the pernicious en- 
croachments ofage. The generous reason- 
ings of that eallant youth would adorn your 
paper; and! beg you would insert them, 
not doubting but that they will give good 
entertainment to the most intelligent of 
your readers.' 

** So these three men ceased to answer 
Job, because he was righteous in his own 
eyes. Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu, 
the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kin- 
dred of Ram: against Job was his wn^ 
kindled, because he justified himself rather 
than God. Also against his three friends 
was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer, and yet had condemned 
Job. Now Elihu had waited till Job had 
spoken, because they were elder than he. 
When Elihu saw there was no answer in 
the mouth of these three men, then his 
wrath was kindled. And Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite, answered and said, I 
am young, and ye are very old; wherefore 
I was afraid and durst not show you mine 
opinion. I said, days should speak, and 
multitude of years should teach wisdom. 
But there is a spirit in man, and the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. Great men are not always wise: 
neither do the aged understand" judgment. 
Therefore I said. Hearken to me, I also 
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vnil show mine opinion. Behold, I waited 
for your words; I gave ear to your reasons, 
whilst you search^ out what to say. Yea, 
I attended unto you: and behald there was 
none of you that convinced Job, or that 
answered his words: lest you should say. 
We have found out wisdom: God thrusteth 
him down, not man. Now he hath not di- 
rected his words agsunst me: neither wUl I 
answer him with your speeches. They 
were amazed: they answered no more; they 
left off speaking. When I had waited (for 
they spake not, out stood still and answered 
, no more,) I s^d, I will answer also my 
' part, I also will show mine opinion. For 1 
am ^1 of matter, the spirit within me con- 
straineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine 
which hath no vent, it is ready to burst like 
new bottles. I will speak that I may be re- 
freshed: I will open my lips and answer. 
Let me not, I pray you, accept any man's 
person, neither let me give flattering titles 
unto man. For I know not to give flatter- 
inc^ titles: in so doing my Maker would soon 
take me away," 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I have formerly 
read with great satisfaction your paper 
about idols, and the behaviour of gentle- 
jnen in those coffee-houses where women 
/officiate; and inipatiently waited to see you 
take India and China shops into considera- 
tion: but since you have passed us over in 
silence, cither that you have not as yet 
thought us worth your notice, or that the 
grievances we lie under have escaped your 
discerning eye, I must make my complaints 
to you, and am encouraged to do it because 
you seem a little at leisure at this present 
writing. I am, dear sir, one of the top 
China-women about town; and though I 
8ay it, keep as good things and receive as 
fine company as any over this end of the 
town, let the other be who she will. In 
short^ I am in a fair way to be easy, were 
it not for a club of female rakes, who, under 
pretence of taking their innocent rambles, 
rorsooth, and diverting the spleen, seldom 
fail to plague me twice or thrice a day, to 
cheapen tea, or buy a skreen. What else 
should they mean? as they often repeat it 
These rakes are your idle ladies of tashion, 
who> having nothing to do, employ them- 
selves in tumbling over my ware. One of 
these no-customers (for bjr the wav they 
seldom or never buy any thing,) calls for a 
set of tea-dishes, another for a bason, a third 
for my best ereen tea, and even to the punch- 
bowl, there s scarce a piece in my shop but 
must be displaced, and the whole aeree- 
able architecture disordered, so that 1 caih 
compare them to nothing but to the night- 
goblins that take a pleasure to overturn 
the disposition of plates and ^shes in the 
kitchens of your housewifery maids. WeU, 
after all this racket and clatter, this is too 
dear, that is their aversion; another thing 
is charming, but not wanted; the ladies are 
inired of the spleen, but I am not a shilling 



the better for it Lord, what signifies one 
poor pot of tea, considering the trouble they 
put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are 
terrible things; lor, though I am not pos- 
sessed by them myself, I suffer more from 
them than if I were. Now I must beg of 
yon to admonish all such day-goblins to 
make fewer visits, or to be less troublesome 
when they come to one's shop; and to co»- 
vince them that we honest shop-keepers 
have something better to do than to cure 
folks of the vapours ^tis. A young son of 
mine, a school-boy, is my secretary, so I 
hope you ivill make allowances. I am, sir» 
your constant reader, and very humble 
servant, 

< REBECCA the dutrnted. 
•March the 22d.' T. 
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I HAVE lately received a third letter from 
the i^ntleman who has already given the 
pubhc two essays upon education. As his 
thoughts seem to be very just and new upOQ 
this subject, I shall commimicate them to 
the reader. 

*SiR, — If I had not been hindered by- 
some extraordinary business, I should have 
sent you sooner my ftirther thoughts upon 
education. You may please to remember, 
that in my last letter, lendeavoured to rive 
the best reasons that could be urgea In 
favour of a private or public education. 
Upon the whole, it may perhaps be Uiought 
that I seemed rather inclined to the latter, 
though at the same time I confessed that 
virtue, which ought to be our first and prin- 
cipal care, was more usually acquired in 
the former. 

* I intended, therefore, in this letter, to 
offer at methods, by which I conceive boys 
might be made to improve in virtue as they 
advance in letters. 

* I know that in most of our public schools 
vice is punished and discouraged, whenever 
it is found out: but this is far from being 
sufficient, unless our youth are at the same 
time taught to form' a right judgment of 
thixigs, and to know what is properly virtue. 

*To this end, whenever they read the 
lives and actions of sucl^ men as have been 
famous in their generation, it should not be 
thought enough to make them barely un- 
derstand so many Greek or Latin sentences: 
but they should be asked their opinion of 
such an action or saying, and obliged to give 
their reasons why they take it to be good 
or bad. By this means they would insenst^ 
bly arrive at proper notions of courage;, 
temperance, honour, and justice. 

' There most be great care taken how 
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the example of any iMirticulaB. person is 
Tecommended to them in gross; instead of 
which they ought to be taught wherein 
such a man, though great in some respects, 
was weak and fs^ty in others. For want 
of this caution, a boy is often so dazzled 
with the lustre of a great character, that 
he confounds its beauties with its blemishes, 
and looks even upon the faulty part of it 
with an eye of admiration. 

• I have often wondered how Alexander, 
who was naturally of a generous and merci- 
ful disposition, came to be guilty of so bar- 
bayus an action as that of dragging the 
eovemor of a town after his chariot I 
Know this is generally ascribed to his pas- 
sion for Homer, but I latdy met with a 
passage in Plutarch, which, if I am not 
very much mistaken, still eives us a clearer 
light into^the motives of this action. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth 
had a master named Lysimachus, who, 
though he was a man destitute of all polite- 
ness, ingratiated himsdlf both with Philip 
and his pupil, and became the second man 
at court, by callinethe king Peleus, the 
Prince AchiUes, and himself Phoenix. It is 
no wonder if Alexander, having been thus 
used not only to admire but to personate 
Achilles, should think it glorious to imitate 
him in this piece of cruelty and extrava- 
gance. 

*To carry this thought yet further, I 
shaH submit it to your consideration, whe- 
ther, instead of a theme or copy of verses, 
which are the usual exercises, as they are 
called in the school phrase, it would not be 
more proper that a boy should be tasked, 
once or twice a week, to write down his 
opinion of such persons and thines as occur 
to him by his reading; that he should des- 
cant upon the actions of Tumus, or ^neas; 
show wherein they excelled, or were de- 
fective; censure or approve any particular 
action; observe how it might have been 
carried to a greater degree of perfection, 
and how it exceeded or fell short of an- 
other. He might at the same time mark 
what was moral in any speech, and how 
isLT it agreed with the character of the per- 
son sp^ddn^. This exercise would soon 
strengthen his judgment in what is blame- 
able or praiseworthy, and give him an early 
seasoning of morality. 

* Next to those examples which may be 
met with in books, I very much approve 
Horace's way of setting before youth the 
infamous or honourable characters of their 
contemporaries, tliat poet tells us, this 
was the method his father made use of to 
incline him to any particular virtue, or ^ve 
him an aversion to any particular vice. 
"If," says Horace, "my father advised 
me to live within bounds, and be contented 
with the fortune he should leave me; 'Do 
yoa not see,' says he, ' the miserable condi- 
tion of Burrus, and the son of Albus? Let 
the misfortunes of those two wretches teach 
}roa to avoid luxury and extravagance*' If 
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he would inspire me with an abhorrence 
of debauchery, 'Do not,' says he, 'make 
yourself like Sectanus, when you may be 
nappy in the enjoyment of lawful pleasures. 
How scandalous,' says he, ' is the character 
of Trebonius, who was lately caught in bed 
with another man's wife!*" To illustrate 
the force of this method, the poet adds, that 
as a headstrong patient who will not foUow 
at first his physician's prescriptions, erows 
orderly when he hears that the neighbours 
die all about him; so youth is often fright- 
ened from vice, by hearing the ill report it 
brings upon others. 

* Aenophon's schools of equity, in his Life 
of Cyrus the Great, arc sufficiently famous. 
He tells us, that the Persian children went 
to school, and employed their time as dili- 
gentiy in leamine the principles of justice 
and sobriety, as the youth in other countries 
did to acquire the most difficult arts and 
sdcnces; their governors spent most part 
of the day in hearing their mutual accusa- 
tions one against the other, whether for 
violence, cheating, slander, or in^titude; 
and taught them how to give judgment 
against uiose who were found to b£ any 
ways guilty of these crimes. I omit the 
story of the long and short coat, for which 
Cyrus himself was punished, as a case 
equally known with any in Littieton. 

' The method which Apuleius tells us the - 
Indian Gymoosophists took to educate their 
disciples, is still more curious and remark- 
able. His words are as follow: "When 
their dinner is ready, before it is served 
up, the masters inquire of every i)articular 
scholar how he has employed his time since 
sun-rising: some of them answer, that, 
having been chosen as arbiters between two 
persons, they have composed their difier- 
ences, and made them friends; some that 
they have been executing the orders of 
their parents; and others, that they have 
either found out something new by their 
own application, or leamt it from the in- 
structions of their fellows. But if there 
happens to be any one among them who 
cannot make it appear that ne has em- 
ployed the morning to advantage, he is 
immediately excluded from the company, 
and obligea to work while the rest are at 
dinner." 

•It is not impossible, that from these 
several ways of producing virtue in the 
minds of boys, some general method might 
be invented. What! would endeavour to 
inculcate is, that our youth cannot be too 
soon taught the principles of virtue, seeing 
the first impressions which are made on 
the mind, are always the strongest. 

•The archbishop of Cambray makes 
Telemachus say, that, though he was young 
in years, he was old in the art of knowing 
how to keep both his own and his friends^ 
secrets. "When my father," says the' 
prince, "went to the siege of Troy, he 
took me on his knees, and, after having 
embraced and blessed me* ashe wassur- 
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rounded by the nobles of Ithaca, *0 my 
friends/ says he» ' into your hands I com- 
mit the education of my son: if ever you 
loved his father, show it in your care to- 
wards him; but, above all, do not omit to 
form him just, sincere, and faithful in keep- 
ing a secret ' These words of my father," 
says Telemachus, "were continually re- 
peated to me by lus friends in his absence; 
who made no scruple of communicating to 
me tbeir uneasiness to see my mother sur- 
rounded' with lovers, and the measures they 
designed to take on that occasion." He 
adds, that he was so ravished at being thus 
treated like a man, and at the confidence 
reposed in him, that he never once abused 
it; nor could all the insinuations of his 
father's rivsds ever get him to betray what 
was committed to him under the seal of 
secrecy. 

• There is hardly any virtue which a lad 
might not tiius learn by practice and ex- 
ample. 

*1 have heard of a good man, who used 
at certain times to give his scholars six- 
pence a-piece, that they might tell him the 
next day how they had employed it The 
third part was always to be laid out in 
charity, and every boy was blamed, or 
commended, as he could make it appear 
he had chosen a fit object 

* In short, nothing is more wanting to our 
public schools, than that the masters of 
them should use the same care in fashioning 
the manners of their scholars, as in forming 
their tongues to the learned languages. 
Wherever the former is omitted, 1 cannot 
help agreeing with Mr. Locke, that a man 
must have a very strange value for words, 
when, preferring the languages of the 
Greeks and Romans to that which made 
them such brave men, he can think it worth 
while to hazard the innocence and idrtue 
of his son for a little Greek and Latin. 

' As the subject of this essay is of the 
highest importance, and what I do not re- 
member to have yet seen treated by any 
author, I have sent you what occurred to 
me on it from my own observation, or read- 
ing, and which you may dther suppress or 
publish, as you think fit I am, sir, yours. 
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Tkm diipaf libi. Ar. Sftt. Ui. lib. 1. IB. 

Madt op of Bought bat ineonuttencie^ 

I FIND the tragedy of the Distrest Mo- 
ther* is published td-day» The author of 
the prologue,! I suppose, pleads an old 
excuse I have read somewhere, of * being 
duU with design;* and the gentieman who 
writ the epilogue^ has, to my knowledge, 
so*much of^ greater moment to value lum- 
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self Upon, that he will eaiily forrive me for 
pubfishing the exceptions made against 
gaiety at the end of serious entertainments 
m the folloDring letter: I rtiould be more 
unwilling to pardon him, than any body, a 
practice which cannot have any ill conse- 
quence but from the aUlities of the person 
who is gmlty of it 

' Mr. Spectator,— I had the hapi^neaa 
the other night of sittmg very near you, and 
your worthy friend Sir Hoeer, at the acting 
of the new tragedy, which you have, in a 
late paper or two, so justiy recommended. 
I was highly pleaiied with tlie advantageous 
situation fortune had given me in placing 
me so near two gentlemen, from one of 
which I was sure to hear such reflections 
on the several incidents of the play as pare 
nature su^ested, and from the otner, such 
as flowed from the exactest axt and judg* 
ment: though I must confess that my cu- 
riosity led me so much to observe the 
knight's reflections, that I was not well at 
leisure to improve myself by yours. Na- 
ture, I found, played ner part m the knight 
pretty well, till at the last condudinff lines 
she entirely forsook him. You roust know, 
sir, that it is always my custom, when I 
have been well entertained^at a new tragedy, 
to make my retreat before the facetious 
epiloeue enters; not but that those pieces 
are often very well written, but having paid 
down my half-crown, and made a fair pur* 
chase ofas much of the pleasing melancholy 
as the poet's art can afford me, or my own 
nature admit of, I am willing to carry some 
of it home with me: and cannot endure to 
be at once tricked out of all, though by the 
wittiest dexterity in the world. However, 
I kept my seat the other night in hopes of 
finding my own sentiments of the matter 
favoured by your friends; when, to my great 
surprise, I found the knight entering with 
equal pleasure into both parts, and as much 
satisfied with Mrs. Oldneld's gaiety as he 
had been before with Andromache's great- 
ness. Whether this were no more than an 
effect of the knight's peculiar humanity, 
pleased to find at last, that, after all the 
tragical doings, every thing was safe and 
well, I do not know; but for my own part, 
I must confess, I was so dissatisfied, that I 
was sorry the poet had saved Andromache, 
and could heartily have wished that he had 
left her stone-dead upon the stage. For you 
cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, the mis- 
chief she was reserved to do me. I found my 
soul, durine the action, gradually worked 
up to the highest pitch, and felt the exalted 
passion which all generous minds conceive 
at the sight of virtue in distress. The im- 
presaon, believe me, sir, was so stronar 
upon me, that I am persuaded, if I haa 
been let alone in it, I could, at an extremity, 
have ventured to defend yourself and &t 
Roeer against half a score of the fiercest 
Mohocks; but the ludicrous epilogue in tiie 
dose extinguiahed all my ardour, and made 
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t look upon an tnch noble achievements 
as downright ally and romantic. What the 
Rat of the audience felt, I cannot so well 
telL For myself I must dedare, that at the 
end of the play I found my soul muform, 
and all of a piece; but at the end of the 
epilogue it waa so jumbled together, and 
divided between jest and earnest, that, if 
ycMi will forgiye me an extravagant fiincy, 
I will here set it down. I could not but 
fimcy, if my soul had at that moment quit- 
ted my body, and descended to the poetical 
shades in the posture it was then In, what a 
strange figure it would have made among 
them. They would not have known what 
to have maae of my motley spectre, half 
comic and half tranc, all over resembling 
a ridiculous face that at the same time 
laughs on one side and cries on the other. 
The only defence, I think, I have overheard 
made for this, as it seems to me the most 
unnatural tack of the comic tail to the tragic 
head, is this, that the minds c^ the audience 
must be refreshed, and gentlemen and ladies 
not sent away to their own homes with too 
dismal and melancholy thoughts about them .* 
for who knows the conseouence of this? We 
are much obliged, indeed, to the poets, for 
the great tenderness they express for the 
safet^ of our persons, and heartily thank 
them for it. But if that be all, pray, good 
sr, assure them, that we are none or us like 
to come to any great harm; and that, let 
them do their best, we shaU in all proba 
bHity live out the length of our days, and fre- 
quent the theatres more than ever. What 
makes me more desirous to have some in- 
formation of this matter is, because of an 
ill consequence or two attending it: for a 
great many of our church musiaans being 
rdated to the theatre, they have, in imita- 
tion of these epilogues, introduced, in their 
farewell voluntaries, a sort of music quite 
foreign to the design of church-services, to 
the great prejuctice of well-disposed people. 
Those fingering gentiemen should be in- 
formed, tmit they ought to suit their airs to 
the iilace and business, and that the musi- 
dan is obliged to keep to the text as much 
as the preacher. For want of this, I have 
found oy experience a great deal of mis- 
chie£ When the preacher has often, with 
great inety, and art enough, handled his 
subject, and the judicious clerk has with 
the utmost diligence culled out two staves 
proper to the discourse, and I have found 
m myself and the rest of the pew, good 
thoughts and dispositions, they have been, 
all in a moment, disspated by a merr}' jig 
from the orean-loft. One knows not what 
further ill effects the epilogues I have been 
speakii^ of may in time produce: but this 
lam credibly informed ot, that Paul Lor- 
rain* has resolved upon a very sudden re- 
fonnation ip his tradcal dramas; and that, 
at the next monthly performance, he de- 



is, instead of a penitential' psalm^ to dis- 
miss his audience with an excellent new 
ballad of his own composing. Pray, sir, do 
what you can to put a stop to thcae groiring 
evils, and you will very much oMige your 
humble servant, 

•PHYSIBULUS.* 
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-Ut hit exordia primit 



Omnia, et Ipw teiMr mundi MBenvwit orbis. 
Turn dvrare MriaiD et diielndere Nerea pctMo 
GoBperit, et lenim paullatim Munere formaa. 

Firg. Eel. T. 33L 

He sang the lecret leeda of natare^t fk'ame : 
How seaa, and earth, and air, and active flame. 



F^ll throoirh ttw niiffbty void, and in their ftll 
Were Mindly gather'd in this coodly hall. 
Tlie tender soil then stifTninf oy 



•n» atUmaj ot Mnrists at tlila tiMt. 8m tki 
Vol. IL % 



Shut flrom the bounded earth tin boandinf aeai. 
The earth and oeean rariow fbma diacloee. 
And a new sun to the ne# world arose.— XTrydm. 

LoNGiNus has observed that there may 
be a loftiness in sentiments where there is 
no pasnon, and brings instances out of an- 
cient authors to support this his opinion. 
The pathetic, as that great critic observes, 
may animate and inflame the sublime, but 
is not essential to it Accordingly, as he 
further remarks, we very often find that 
those who excel most in stirring up the 
passions very often want the talent of writ- 
mg in the great and sublime manner, and 
so on the contrary. Milton has shown him- 
self a master in both these ways of writing. 
The seventh book, which we are now en- 
tering upon, is an instance of that sublime 
which is not mixed and worked up with 
passion. The author appears in a kind of 
composed and sedate majesty; and though 
the sentiments do not give so great an 
emotion as those in the former boc^, they 
abound with as magnificent ideas. The 
sixth book, like a troubled ocean, repre- 
sents greatness hi confusion; the seventh 
affects the imagination like the ocean in 
a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, 
without producing in it any thing like tu- 
mult or aeitation. 

The cntic above-mentioned, amon^ che 
rules which he lays down for succeeding in 
the sublime way of writing, proposes to nis 
reader, that he should imitate the most 
celebrated authors who have gone before 
him, and have been engaged in works of 
the same nature; as in particular that, if 
he writes on poetical subjects, he should 
consider how Homer would ha[ve spoken on 
such an occasion. By this means one great 
genius often catches the flame from another, 
and writes in his spirit, without copyirtK 
servilely after him. There are a thousand 
shinine passages in Vugil, which have been 
light^ up by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural strength, 
of genius was capable of furnishing out a 
penect work, has doubtless verjr much' 
raised and ennobled his conceptions by 
such an imitation as that wldch ' 
has recommended. 
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lo this bode which gives us m account 
of the six days* works, the poet received 
but veiy few assistances trom . heathen 
writers, who are strangers to the wonders 
of creation. But as there are many glorious 
strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy 
writ, the author has numberless allunons to 
them through the whole course of this book. 
The great critic I have before mentioned, 
though a heathen, has taken notice of the 
sublime manner in which Uie lawgiver of 
the Jews has described the' creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis; and there are many 
other passages in scripture which rise up 
to the same majesty, where the subject is 
touched upon. Milton has shown his judg- 
ment very remarkably, in making use oiF 
such of these as were proper for his poem, 
and in duly qualifying those strains of eastern 
poetry which were suited to readers whose 
miaginations were set to a higher pitch than 
those of colder climates. 
'Adam's speech to the angel, wherein 
he desires an account of what had passed 
within tlie- regions of nature before the 
creation, is very great and solemn.) The 
foUowine lines, in which he tells him, that 
the day is not too far spent for him to enter 
upon such a subject, are exquiate in their 
kmd: 

And the mmt light of day yet wants to ran 
Much of his race, though steep ; suspense In heaT*B 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears. 
And longer wiU delay to tear thee teU 
His generation, Ifce. 

The,angel's encouraging our first parents 
in a modest pursuit after knowledge, with 
the causes which he assies for the creation 
of the world, are very just and beautifiil. 
The Messiah, by whom, as we are told in 
scripture, the heavens were made, goes 
forth in the power of his Father, surrounded 
with a host of angels, and clothed with such 
a majesty as becomes his entering upon a 
work which, according to our conceptions, 
appears the utmost exertion of Omnipo- 
tence. What a beautiful description nas 
our author raised upon that hint in one of 
the prophets! *And behold there came 
four chariots out from between two moun- 
tsaust and the mountains were mountains of 
brass:' 

About his chariot numberless were pour*d 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones, 
And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots wing*!! 
Prom the armoury of Ood. where sund of old 
Myriads betwee.a two brazen mountains lodged 
Aitainst a solemn day, haraess'd at hand. 
Celestial equipage I and now came forth 
SpontansoQS, for within them spirit liv'd. 
Attendant on their Lord: heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound I 
On golden hinges moving— >— 

I have before taken notice of these cha- 
riots of God, and of these gates of heaven; 
and shall here only add, that Homer gives 
vs the same idea of the latter as opening 
of themselves; though he afterwards takes 
off from it, by telhng us, that the Hours 
first oC all removed those prodigious heaps 



of douds which lay as a barrier before 
them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole 
poem more sublime than the descnption 
which follows, where the Messiah is re- 
presented at the head of his an^l^ as look- 
ing down into the chaos, calnung its confu- 
non, riding into the midst of it, and drawing 
the first outline of the creation: 

On beaVnly groand they stood, and Ihmi tte abori 

Tbty view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 

Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteAil, wild. 

Up fWmi the bottom torn*d by Airious winds 

And surging waves, as mounuins to assault 

HeaVn's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 

*' Bilenoe, ye troubled waves ; and thou, deep, peaoa r 

Said then th' omnifle Word, " Your discoid end P 

Nor staid, but, on the wings of cherubim 

Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world unborn; 

For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 

Followed in bricht procession, to behold 

Creation, and Uie wonders of his might. 

Then suy*d the fbrvid wheels ; and va his hand 

He took the golden compassra, prepar'd 

In God's eternal store to circumscribe 

The universe, and all created things : 

One foot he oentred, and the other tnm*d 

Round through the vast proAindity obscure. 

And said, " Thus far extend, thus fkr thy bomda. 

This be thy Just circumference, O world P 

. The thought of the golden compasses is 
conceived altogether in Homer's spirit, and 
is a veiy noble incident in this wonderful 
description. Homer, when he speaks of 
the gods, ascribes to them several arms and 
instruments with the same greatness of 
imagination. Let the reader only peruse 
the description of Minerva's aegis or buck- 
ler, in the fifth book, with her spear which 
would overturn whole squadrons, and her 
helmet that was sufficient to cover an army- 
drawn out of a hundred cities. The golden 
compasses, in the above-mentioned passage, 
appear a very natural instrument in the hand 
of nim whom Plato somewhere calls the Di- 
vine Geometrician. As poetrv delights in 
cloUiing abstracted ideas in allegories and 
sensible imaees, we find a magnificent de- 
scription of the creation, formed after the 
same manner, in one of the prophets, 
wherein he describes the Almighty Archi- 
tect as measuring the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, meting out the heavens with 
his spant comprehending; the dust of the 
earth in a measure, weighing the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance. 
Another of them describing the Supreme 
Being in this great work of creaticm, re- 
presents him as laying the foundations of the 
earth, and stretching a line upon it; and, 
in another place, as garnishing the heavens, 
stretching out the north over the empty 
place, and hanging the earth upon nothmg. 
This last noble thought Milton has ex- 
pressed in the following verse: 

jkad «arth sdf-balaaeed on her oentie hniif. 

The beauties of description in this book 
lie so very thick, that it is impossible to 
enumerate them in this paper. The poet 
has employed on them the whole energy of 
our tongue. The several great scenes of 
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the creation rise up to view one after an- 
other, in such a manner, that the reader 
seems present at this wonderful work, and 
to assist among the choirs of angels who 
are the spectators of it How glorious is the 
conclusion of the first day! 

— TbQB wag the first day even and morn, 

Nor past uncelebrated, nor unning 

By tbe oeleatial cboire, when orient lifM 

Bihaling fint from darkness they beheld ; 

Birth-day of heav'n and earth ! with Joy and shoot 

Tbe hollow universal orb they fill'd. 

We have the same elevation of thought 
in the third day, when the mountains were 
brought forth, and the deep was made: 
Inmediately tbe mountains huge appear 
Enierfent. and their broad bare Backs upheave 
loto the clouds, their tops sscend tbe sky : 
80 high as lieav*n the tumid iiills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Cspscaoos bed of waters 

We have also the ri»ng of the whole 
Tegetahle world, described in this day's 
work, which is filled with all the gjraces 
that other poets have lavished on their de* 
acription of the spring, and leads the rea- 
ders imagination into a theatre equally 
aurorising and beautiful. 

The several glories of the heavens make 
their appearance on the fourth day: 



First ia his east the alorious lamp was 
Bsfent of day, and all tbe horison roun 
Invested with bright rays. Jocund to run 



Bis longitude through heavn*s high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd. 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright tbe moon. 
Bat opposite in leveird west was set. 
His mirror, with full fkee borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights she needed none 
In that sspeet, and still the disunee keeps 
Till night ; Uien in the east her turn she shines, 
SeTolv*d on heaven's great aile, and her reign 
WiUi thousand lesser lights dividual holds. 
With thousand thousand stars, that then appeafd 
Spangling the hemisphere 

One would wonder how the poet could 
be so concise in his description of the six 
days' works, as to comprehend them with- 
in the bounds of an episode, and, at the 
nme time, so particular, as to give us a 
fively idea of them. This is still more re- 
markable in his account of the fifth and 
aixth days, in which he has drawn out to 
oar view the whole animal creation, from 
the reptile to the behemoth. As the lion 
and the leviathan are two of the noblest 
productions in the world of living creatures, 
the reader will find a most exquisite spirit 
cf poetry in the account which our author 
gives us of them. The axth day concludes 
with the formation of man, upon which the 
angel takes occasion, as he <lid after the 
battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his 
obedience, which was the principal deagn 
of this visit 

The poet afterwards represents the Mes- 
siah returning into heaven, and taking a 
survey of his great work. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly sublime in'this part of 
the poem, where the author describes the 
great period of time, filled with so many 
glorious circumstances; when the heavens 
and earth were finished; when the Messiah 



ascended np in triumph thrcDgh the t . 
lasting gates; when he looked down with 
pleasure upon his new creation; when 
every part of nature seemed to rejoice in 
its ^existence, when the morning-stars sang 
together, and all. the sons of God ihouted 
for joy. 

Bo even and mom acoomplish'd the sixth day: 
Tet not till the Creator from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up returned. 
Up to the heaven of heavens, his high abode, 
Tlienoe to behold his new craated world 
The addition of his empire, how it show'd 
In prospect fh>m his throne, how good, how l^r. 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode, 
FOIlow'd with acclamation and the sound 
Bymphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies, tbe earth, the air. 
Resounded, (thou rememberest, for thou heaid*st) 
Hie heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The pisnets in their station list'ning stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended Jubilant. 
** Open, ye everlasting gates P* they sung, 
" Open, ye heavens, your IWing doors! let in 
The great Creator from his work retum'd 
Magnificent, his six daya* work—a world t** 

I cannot conclude this book upon the 
creation without mentioning a poem which 
has lately appeared under that title.* The 
work was undertaken with so good an in- 
tention, and is executed with so great a mas- 
tery, that it deserves to be looked upon as 
one of the most useful and noble produc- 
tions in our English verse. The reader 
cannot but be pleased to find the depths of 
philosophy enlivened with all the charms 
of poetry, and to see so ^reat a strength of 
reason, amidst so beautiful a redundancy 
of the imagination. The author has^shown 
us that design in all the works of nature 
which necessarily leads us to the know- 
ledge of its first cause. In short, he has 
illustrated, by numberless and incontest- 
able instances, that divine wisdom which 
the son of Sirach has so nobly ascribed to 
the Supreme Being in his formation of the 
world, when he tells us, that * He created 
her, and saw her, and numbered her, and 
poured her out upon all his works.' 
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Quia novns hie nostris suoeessit sedibos hospes f 
ttuem sese ore fbrens I quam ft>rti pectora et armisi 
Firg. JBn. iv. 10. 

What chief is this that visita us fW>m fhr. 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train'd to war! 

I TAKE it to be the highest instance of a 
noble mind, to bear great qualities without 
discovering in a man^s behaviour any con- 
sciousness that he is superior to the rest of 
the world. Or, to say it otherwise, it is 
the duty of a great person so to demean 
himself, as that, whatever endowments he 
may have, he mav appear to value himself 
upon no qualities out such as any man may 
arrive at He ought to think no man valuable 
but for his public spirit, justice, and integrity; 
and all other endowments to be esteemed 
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ODly as they contiibate to the exerting 
those virtues. Such a man, if he is wise or 
valiant, knows it is of no consideration to 
other men that he is so, but as he employs 
those high talents for their use and service. 
He who affects the applauses and addresses 
of a multitude, or assumes to himself a 
preeminence upon any other consideration, 
must soon turn admiration into contempt 
It is certain that there can be no merit in 
any man who is not conscious of it; but the 
sense that it is valuable only according to 
the application of it, makes that superi- 
ority amiable, which would otherwise be 
invulious. In this light it is considered as 
a thing in which every man bears a share. 
It annexes the ideas of dignity, power, and 
fame, in an agreeable andfamUiar manner, 
to him who is possessor of it; and all men 
who are strangers to him are natiurally in- 
dted to indulge a curio^ty in beholding 
the person, behaviour, feature, and shape 
of him in whose character, perhaps, each 
man had formed something in common with 
himsell 

Whether such, or any other, are the 
causes, all men have a yearning curiosity to 
behold a man of heroic worth. I have had 
many letters from all parts of this kingdom, 
that request I would rave them an exact ac- 
count ot the stature, the mien, the aspect of 
(the prince who lately visited England, and 
has done such wonders for the liberty of 
Europe. It would puzzle the most curious 
to form to himself the sort of man my seve- 
ral correspondents expect to hear of by the 
action mentioned, when they desire a de- 
scription of him. There is always some- 
thing that concerns themselves, ana growing 
out oif their own circumstances, in all their 
inquiries. A friend of mine in Wales be- 
seeches me to be very exact in my account 
of that wonderful man who had marched 
« an army and all its baggage over the Alps; 
and if possible, to learn whether the pea- 
sant who showed him the way, and is 
drawn in the map, be yet living. A gen- 
tleman from the university, who is deeply 
intent on the study of humanity, desires me 
to be as particular, if I had an opportunity, 
in observing the whole interview between 
his highness and our late general. Thus do 
men's fancies work according to their se- 
veral educations and circumstances; but all 
pay a respect, mixed with admiration, to 
this illustrious character. I have waited 
for his arrival in Holland, before I would 
V /let my correspondents know that I have not 
'^ f been so uncurious a Spectator as not to have 
/ seen prince Eueene.* It would be very 
difficult, as I said just now, to answer eveiy 
expectation of those wHo have written to 
me on that head; nor is it possible for me 
to find words to let one know what an art- 
ful glance there is in his countenance who 
surprised Cremona; how daring he appears 
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who forced the trenches at Turin: but In 
general I can say, that he who beholds him 
w^ easily expect from him any thing that 
is to be imagmed, or executed, by the wit 
or force of man. The prince is cf that 
stature which makes a man most easily be- 
come all parts of exercise; has height to be 
graceful on occasions of state and ceremo- 
ny, and no less adapted for agility and de- 
spatch: his aspect is erect and composed: 
his eye lively and thoughtful, yet rather 
vigilant than sparkling; his action and ad- 
dress the most easy imaginable, and his be- 
haviour in an assembly peculiarljr graceful 
in a certain art of mixing insensibly with 
the rest, and beowning one of the company, 
instead of receiying the courtship of it. 
The shape of his person, and composure of 
his limbs, are remarkably exact and bean- 
tifiiL There is in his looka something sub- 
lime, which does not seem to arise from 
his quality or character, but the innate 
dispontion of his mind. It is apparent that 
he suffers the presence of much comjiany, i 
instead of taking delight in it: and he ap- 
peared in public, whue with us, rather to 
return eood-will, or satisfy curiosity, than 
to gratify any taste he himself had of being 
popular. As his thoughts are never tumul- 
tuous in danger, they are as little discom- 
posed on occasions of pomp and ma^ifi- 
cence. A great soul is affected, in either 
case, no further than in conadering the 
properest methods to extricate itself from 
them. If this hero has the strong incentives 
to uncommon enteiprises that were re- 
markable in Alexander, he prosecutes and 
enjoys the fame of them with the justnes, 
propriety, and good sense of Caesar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable 
of being entertained with contemplation as 
enterprise; a mind ready for ^reat exploits, 
but not impatient for occasions to exert 
itself. The prince has wisdom and valour 
in as high perfection as man can emoy it; 
which noble ficiculties, in conjunction, oanish 
all vain-glory, ostentation, ambition, and 
all other vices which might intrude upon 
his mind, to make it unequaL These ha- 
bits and qualities of soul and body render 
his personage so extraordinary, that he ap- 
pears to have nothing in him but what every 
man should have in him, the exertion of 
his very self, abstracted irom the circum- 
stances in which fortune has placed him. 
Thus, were you to see prince £ugene, and 
were told he was a private gentlemaD» 
you would say he is a man of modesty 
and merit Should you be tdd that was 
prince £up;ene, he would be diminished 
no otherwise, than that part of your dis- 
tant admiration would turn into a familiar 
good-wiU. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader 
with, concemmg a hero who never was 
equalled but by one man:t over whom also \/ 
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he has tlus advantage, that he has had an 
opportunity to manifest an esteem for him 
in his adversity. T. 
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Semiiw yoor ooonfe, aad dianiM ycmr Aar. 

Drjfdtn, 

Hattitg, to oblige my correspondent 
Physibnlns, printed nis letter last Friday, 
in relation to the new epilogue, he cannot 
take it amiss if I now pubbsh another, which 
I have just received trom a eentleman who 
does not agree with him in nis sentiments 
upon that matter. 

'Sir,— I am amazed to find an epilo^e 
attacked in your last Friday's paper, which 
has been so generally applauded by the 
town, and received such honours as were 
never before given to any in an English 
theatre, 

' The audience would not permit Mrs. 
Oldfield to go off the stage the first night 
till she had repeated it twice; the second 
night the noise of ancora was ^ loud as be- 
fore, and she was obli^ again to speak it 
twice: the third night it was still called for 
a second time; and, in short, contrary to all 
other epilogues, which are dropped after 
the third representation of the play, this 
has already beoi repeated nine times. 

' I must own, I am the more surorised to 
find this censure in oppontion to the whole 
town, in a paper which has hitherto been 
fiunoos for the candour of its criticisms. 

* I can by no means allow your melan- 
choly correspoDdent,jthat the tfew epilogue 
i» unnatural because it is ffay. If I had a 
mmd to be learned, I couTd tell him that 
the prologue, and epilogue were real parts 
of the ancient traffe^Y; but every one 
knows, that, on the Bntish sti^ they are 
distinct performances by themselves, pieces 
entirely detached from the play, and no 
way essential to it 

* The moment the play ends, Mrs. Old- 
field is no more Andromache but Mrs. 
Oldfield; and though the poet had left An- 
dromache stone-dead upon the stage, as 
your ingenious correspondent phrases it, 
Mrs. Oldfield might still have spoken a 
merry epilogue. We have an instance of 
this in a tragedy where there is not only a 
death, but a mart3rrdom. St. Catherine 
was there personated by Nell Gwin; she 
lies stone-dead upon the stage, but upon 
those gentlemen's offering to remove ner 
body, whose busness it is to carry off the 
slain in our English trajgedies, she breaks 
out into that abrupt beginning of what was 
a venr ludicrous, but at the same tipe 
thought a very good epilogue: 

• Bold 1 are yoa mad 7 you danm'd coBibanded dof , 
I av to rise and iptak tha apilogne.' 

* This diverting maimer was always prac- 



tised by Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not 
the best writer oi tragedies in his time, was 
allowed by every one to have the happiest 
turn for a prologue, or an epilogue. The 
epilogues to Cleomenes, Dcita Sebastian, 
The duke of Guise, Aurengzebe, and Love 
Triumphant, are all precedents of this 
nature. 

• I might fiirther justify this practice by 
that excellent epilogue which was spoken, 
a few years since, after the tragedy ot 
Phsdra and Hippolytus;* with a ereat 
many others, in which the authors have 
endeavoured to make the audience merry. 
If they have not all succeeded so well as the 
writer of this, they have however shown 
that it was not for the want of good- will. 

' I must further observe, that the gaiety 
of it may be still the more proper, as it is 
at the end of a French play; since every 
one blows that nation, who are generally 
esteemed to have as polite a taste as any 
in Europe, always dose their tragic en- 
tertainment with what they call a fietite 
/liece, which is purposely designed to raise 
mirth, and send away the audience well 
pleased. The same person who has sup- 
ported the chief character in the trageay 
very often plays the principal part in the 
hetitefiiece ; so that I have myself seen, at 
Paris, Orestes and Lubin acted the same 
night by the same man. 

iTrari-comedy, indeed, you have your-, 
self in a former speculation, found fault with 
very justiy, because it breaks the tide of the 
passions while they are yet flowing; buttliis 
IS nothing at all to the present case, wherp 
they have already had thdr foil course. 

* As the new epilogue is written conform- 
ably to the practice of our best poets, so it 
is not such a one, which, as the duke of 
Buckin^am says in his Rehearsal, might 
serve for any omer play; but wholly rises 
out of the occurrences of the piece it was 
composed for. 

*The only reason yourrooumfiil corre- 
spondent gives against this facetious epi- 
logue, as he calls it, is, that he has a mind 
to go home melancholy. I wish the gentie- 
man may not be more grave than wise. 
For my own part, I must confess, I think 
it very sufficient to have the anguish of a 
fictitious piece remain upon me whUe it is 
repreaentmg; but I love to be sent home 
to bed in a good humour. If Physibulus is, 
however, resolved to be inconsolable, and 
not to have his tears dried up, he need only 
continue his old custom, ana when he has 
had his half-crown's worth of sorrow, slink 
out before the epilogue begins. 

'It is pleasant enough to hear this tra^- 
cal eenius complainine of the great mis* 
chief Andromache had done him. What 
was that? Why she made him laugh. The 
poor gentieman's sufferings put me in mind 
of Harlequin's case, who was tickled to 
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death. He tells us soon after, thrmgh a 
small mistake of sorrow for rage, that dur- 
ing the whole action he was so very sorr^, 
that he thinks he could have attacked half a 
score of the fiercest Mohocks in the excess 
of his grie£ I cannot but look upon it as 
' an unhappy accident, that a man who is so 
bloody-minded in his affliction was diverted 
from this fit of outn^eous melancholy. 
The valour of this gentleman in his distress 
brings to one's memory the Knight of the 
sorrowful Countenance, who lays about him 
at such an unmerciful rate in an old ro- 
mance. I shall readily grant him that his 
soul, as he himself says, would have made 
a very ridiculous fieure, had it quitted the 
body, and descended to the poetical shades, 
in such an encounter. 

< As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head 
with a comic tail, in order to refresh the 
audiq^ee, it is such a piece of jargon, that 
I do 'not know what to make ofit 

* The elegant writer makes a very sud- 
den transition from the plavhouse to the 
church, and from thence to tne gallows. 

* As for what relates to the church, he is 
of opinion that these epilogues have given 
occasion to those merry jigs from the organ- 
loft, which have dissipated those good 
thoughts and dispodtions he has found in 
himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the 
singing of two staves culled out by the judi- 
cious and diligent clerk. 

* He fetches his next thought from Ty- 
burn: and seems very apprehensive Jest 
there should happen any mnovations in the 
tragedies of his mend Paul Lorrain. 
, 'In the mean time, sir, this gloomy 
writer, who is so mightily scandalized at a 
gay e]rflogue after a serious play, speaking 
of the fate of those unhappy wretches who 
are condemned to suffer an ignominious 
death by the justice of our laws, endeavours 
to make the reader merry on so improper 
an occasion, by those poor burlesque ex- 
pressions of tragical dramas and monthly 
performances. I am, sir, with great re- 
spect, your most obedient, most humble 
servant, PHDLOMEDES.* 

X. 
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Jufltittopartei ■aatnon violare hominM: Terecan* 
di«, aon oftmlere. TVil. 

Justice eoBtiiu In doing no injury to mea: decency, 
la giving Umn no oAnee. 

^ As regard to decency is a great rule of 
life in general, but more especially to be 
consultra by the female world, I cannot 
overlook the following letter, which de- 
scribes an egregious offender. 

* Mr. Spectator,— I was this day look- 
ing over your papers, and reading, m that 
^ December the 6th, with great delight, 
the amiable grief of Asteria for the absence 
of her husband; it threw me into a great 
deal of reflectioik I cannot say but this 



arose very much from the clrcumsbi 
of my own life, who am a soldier, and i 
pect every day to receive orders, wi 
will oblige me to leave behind me ai 
that is very dear to me, and that veiy 
servedlv. She is at present, I am sure, 
way below your Asteria for conjugal d 
tion: but I see the behaviour ctf some^ 
men so little suited to the circnmstiai 
wherein my wife and I shall soon be, d 
it is with a reluctance, I never knew I 
fore, I am going to my duty. \Vhat p 
me to present pain is the example a 
young lady, whose story you shall have 
well as I can eive it you. * Hortensius, 
officer of good rai^ in his majesty's s 
vice, happened, in a certain part of Ei 
land, to be brought to a country gentlems 
house, where he was receivedf with tl 
more than ordinary welcome with whi 
men of domestic fives entertain such£l 
soldiers whom a military life, from the f 
riety of adventures, has not rendered ove 
bearing, but humane, easy, and agreeabl 
Hortensius staid here some time, and hi 
easy access at all hours, as well as unavoH 
able conversation, at some parts of the d» 
with the beautiful Sylvana, the gentlemaiH 
daughter. People who live in cities ai| 
wonderfully struck with every little- coiia^ 
try abode tney see when they take the wr\ 
and it is natural to fuicy they could live is 
eveiT neat cottage (by which they pass) 
much happier than in their present cn-- 
cumstances. The turbulent way of life 
which Hortensius was used to, made him 
reflect with much satisfaction on all the 
advantages of a sweet retreat one day; imd, 
among the rest, you will think it not im- 
probable it might enter into his thought, 
that such a woman aa Sylvana would con- 
summate the happiness. The worid is so 
debauched with mean consideratiflos, that 
Hortensius knew it would be received as an 
act of generosity, if ^e asked for a woman 
of the highest merit, without further ques- 
tions, of a parent who had nothine to add 
to her personal qualifications. The wed- 
ding was celebrated at her father's house. 
When that was over, the generous hus- 
band did not proportion his provision for 
her to the circumstances of her fortune, 
but considered his wife as his darling, his 
pride, and his vanity; or, rather, ttat it 
was in the woman he had chosen that a 
man of sense could show pride or vanity 
with an excuse, and therefore adorned her 
with rich habits and valuable jewels. He 
did not, however, omit to admonish her, 
that he did his very utmost in this; that it 
was an ostentation he could not be guilty of 
but to a woman he had so much pleasure 
in, desiring her to conader it as such; and 
^ of her also to take these matters 
rightly, and believe the gems, the gowns, 
the laces, would still become her better, if 
her air and behaidour was such, that it 
might appear she dressed thus rather in 
compliance to his humour that way, than 
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tof any Talue she herself had for the tri- 
To this lesson, too hard for a woman, 
lortensius added, that she must be sure to 
Eay with her friends in the country till his 
(turn. As soon as Hortensius departed, 
ylvana saw in her looking-glass, that the 
_^ rrt he conceived for her was wholly owing 
Qr([j(»the accident of seeing her; and she was 
unA ovinced it was only her misfortune the 
I nf^ of mankind had not beheld her, or men 
^^much greater quality and merit had con- 
ned for one so genteel, though bred in 
uritv; so very witty, though never ac- 
Qtea with court or town. She there- 
resolved not to hide so much excel- 
fpom the world; but, without any 
d to the absence of the most generous 
I alive, she is now the gayest lady about 
s town, and has shut out the thoughts of 
._^ ler husband, by a constant retinue of the 
gg'^ainest young fellows this age has pro- 
^.doced; to entertain whom, she squanders 
^ away all Hortensius is able to supplv her 
^, with, though that supply is purchased with 
t,si^^ leas difficulty than the hazard of his 
jj^ life." 

(,: 'Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a 
g^-^work becoming your dfice, to treat this 
^ criminal as she deserves? You should eive 
]^f it the severest reflections you can. You 
.,^ .should tell women, that they are more ac- 
!v; 'Countable for behaviour in absence, than 
^ - after death. The dead are not dishonoured 
^ by their levities; the living may return, and 
r : be laughed at by empty fops, who will not 

- ful to turn into ridicule the good man, who 
^ is so unseasonable as to be still alive, and 

- come and^ spoil good company. I am, sir, 
your most Goedient humble servant. * 
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All strictness of beteviour is so unmerci- 
/ laughtd. at in our age, that the other 
much worse'extrcme is the more common 
foUy. But let any Woman consider, which 
of the two oifences a husband wottld the 
more easily forgive, that of being less en- 
tertaining than ^e could to please compa- 
n% or raising the denres of the whole room 
to his disadvantage; and she will easily be 
able to form her conduct We have indeed 
carried women's characters too much into 

Siblic life, and you shall see them nowa- 
ys affect a sort of fame : but I cannot help 
voicuring to disoblige them for their ser- 
vice, by telling them, that the utmost of a 
woman's character is contained m domestic 
life; she is blameable or praiseworthy ac- 
cording as her carriage affects the house of 
her father or her husband. All she has to 
do in this world, is contained within the 
duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a 
mother. All these may be well performed, 
though a lady should not be the very finest 
woman at an opera or an assembly. They 
are likewise consistent with a moderate 
share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest 
air. But when the very brains of the sex 
are turned, and they place thdr ambition 
CD circamstaDcesy wherein to excel is no 



addition to what is truly commendable, 
where can this end, but as it freouently 
does, in thdr placing all their industry, 
pleasure, and ambition, on things which 
will naturally make the gratifications of 
life last, at best, no longer than youth and 
eood fortune? When we connder the least 
ul conseouence, it can be no less than look- 
ing on their own condition, as years ad- 
vance, with a disrelish of life, and falling 
into contempt of their own persons, or being 
the deriuon of others: But when they con- 
sider themselves as they ought, no other 
thui an additional part of the species (for 
their own happiness and comfort, as well 
as that of those for whom they were bom,) 
their ambition to excel will be directed ac- 
cordingly; and they will in no part of their 
lives want opportunities of being shining 
ornaments to tneir fathers, husbands, bro- 
thers, or children. T. 
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Hue venit, bine illuc et quoslibet occupat Bitua 
Bpiritiu ; eque ferii bumana in corpora tranait, 

laqne Ibraa noater 

O0M.JIM.Lib.ZT.165w 

A]l tbinga are but altered ; notbing diea; 

And bare and tbere the unbody'd ipirit fliea. 
Bjr time, or force, or lickneM, dispotaeea'd, 
And lodgea, where it lig bta, in man or beaet. 

Drjfioi. 

Will Honetcomb, who loves to show 
upon occasion all the little learning he has 
picked up, iold us yesterdav at the club, 
that he. thought there might be a great 
deal said for the transmigration of souls; 
and that the eastern parts of the world be- 
lieved in that doctrine to this day. * Sir 
Paul Rycaut,' says he, < gives us an account 
of several well-msposed Mahometans that 
{nirohase the freedom of any little bird the^ 
see confined to a cage, and think thev merit 
as much by it as we should do here by ran- 
soming any of our countrymen from their 
captivity at Algiers. You roust know,' says 
Will, ' the reason is, because they consider 
every animal as a brother or sister in dis- 
guise; and therefore think themselves obli- 
ged to extend their charity to them, though 
under such mean circumstances. The3rll 
tell you, ' says Will, * that the soul of a man, 
when he dies, immediately passes into the 
body of another man, or of some brute, 
which he resembled in his humour, or his 
fortune, when he was one of us. ' 

As I was wondering what this profusion 
of learning would end in, Will tola us, that 
' Jack Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, 
made love to one of those ladies who throw 
away all their fondness on parrots, monkeys^ 
and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a visit 
one morning, he writ a very pretty e^stle 
upon this hint. Jack,' says he, < was con- 
ducted into the parlour, where he diverted 
himself for some time with her favourite 
monkey, which was chained in one of the 
windows; till at length observing a pen and 
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mk lie t^ him, he writ the follewing letter 
t^ his mistress in the person of the monkey, 
and upon her not coming down so soon as 
he expected, left it in the window, and 
went about his business. 

'The lady soon after comine into the 
parlour and seeing her monkey look upon 
a paper with great earnestness, took it up, 
anid to this day is in some doubt,' says Will, 
' whether it was written by Jack or Uie 
monkey.' 

' Mad AM,— •Kot havingthe gift of speech, 
I have a longtime waited in vain for an op- 
portunit]^ of making myself known to you; 
and having at present the convenience of 
pen, ink, and papNer, by me, I gladly take 
the occasion of giving you my history in 
writing, which I could not do by word of 
mouth. You must know, madam, that 
about a thousand years ago I was an In- 
dian brachman, and \erKd in all those 
mjrsterious secrets which your European 
philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to 
have learned from our fraternity. I had so 
ingratiated myself, by my great skill in the 
occult sciences, with a demon whom I used 
to converse with, that he promised to grant 
me whatever I should ask of him. I de- 
sired that my soul might never pass into 
the body o£ a brute creature; but this, he 
told me, was not in his power to grant me. 
I then begged, that, into whatever creature 
I should chance to transmigrate, I should 
still retain my memory, and be conscious 
that I was the same pe^n who lived in 
different animals. This, he told me, was 
In his power, and accordingly promised, on 
the word of a demon, that he would grant 

fc what I desired. From that time forth, 
lived so unblameably, that I was made 
president of a college of brachmans, an 
office which I discharged with grealr jntar 
gri^ until the day of mjr death. 

' i was then shuffled into another human 
body, and acted my part so well in it, that 
I became first minister to a prince who 
reigned upon the banks of the Ganges. I 
here lived in great honour for several years, 
but by degrees lost all the innocence of the 
brachman, being obliged to rifle and op- 
press the people to enrich my sovereign; 
till at length I became so odious, that my 
master, to recover his credit with his sub- 
jects, shot me throueh the heart with an 
arrow, as I was one day addresnng myself 
to him at the head of his army. 

* Upon my next remove, I found myself 
in the woods under the shape of a jackal, 
and soon listed myself in the service of a 
lion. I used to yelp near his den about 
midnight, which was his time of rousing 
and seeking after prey. He always fol- 
lowed me in the rear, and when I had run 
down a fieit buck, -a wild goat, or a hare, 
after he had feasted very plentifully upon 
it himself, would now and then throw me a 
bone that was but half-picked, for my en- 
couragement; but, upon my bmig unaoc- 



cessfulm two or three ^aaes^hegave «e 
such a confounded gripe in his anger that I 
died oiit, 

* In my next transmigration, I was \ 
set upon two legs* and became an In 
tax-gathever; but havmg been guUty of 
great extrava^ces, and being married to 
an expensive jade of a wife, I ran socm^sedlr 
in debt, that 1 dwet not show my kead» 1 
could no sooner step out of my mraae bat I 
was arrested by somebody or other that lay 
in wait for me. As I ventured abroad one 
night in the dusk of the evenings I was taken 
up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died 
a few months after. 

'My soul then entered into a flyine-fi^ 
and in that state led a most melanchSj life 
for the space of six years. Several fishes 
of pr^ pursued me when I was in the 
water; and if I betook myself to my wings, 
it was ten to one but I had a flock of birds 
aiming at me. As I was one day ftymt 
amidst a fleet of English ships, I observ^ 
a huge sea-gull whetting his biU, and ho- 
verina^ just over my head; upon my dipping 
into the water to avoid him, I fell into the 
mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed 
me down in an instant 

*I was some years afterwards, to my 
great surprise, an eminent banker in Lom- 
bard-street; and, remembering how I had 
formerly suffered for want of money, be- 
came so very sordid and avaricious, tiiat 
the whole town cried shame of me. I was 
a miserable little old fellow to look upon; 
for I had in a manner starved myself, and 
was nothing but skin and bone when I died. 

'I was afterwards very much troubled 
and amazed to find myselt dwindled into an 
emmet I was heartily concerned to make 
so insignificant a figure, and did not know 
but some time or other I mighi be reduced 
to a mite, if I did not mend my tnannera. I 
therefore applied myself with great dili- 
gence *to the offices that were allotted to 
me, and was generally looked upon as the 
notablest ant in the whole mole-mlL I was 
at last picked up as I was groaning under 
a burden, by an unlucky cock-sparrow, 
that lived in the neighbourtiood, and had 
before made great depredations upon oor 
commonwealth. • 

' I then bettered my condition a little, and 
lived a whole summer in the shape of a 
bee; but being tired with the paiitful and 
penurious life I had imdergjone in my two 
last transmigrations, I fell into the other 
extreme, and turned drone. As I one day 
headed a party to plunder a hive, we were 
received so warmly by the swarm which 
defended it, that we were most of us left 
dead upon tiie spot 

' I might tell you of many other tranami* 
grations which I went through: how I was 
a town-rake, and afterwards did penance 
in a bay gd^ding for ten years; as also how 
I was a tailor, a shrimp, and a torn-tit in 
the last of these my uiapes, I was shot in 
the Christmas holkuys by a ycmng jack*- 
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I iMpes, who woold needs tiy liis new gun 

[ upon me. 

* But I shall trnss orer these and severaj 

1 other stages oT^fc, to remind you of the 
young beau who made lore to you about i&x 
years nnce. You may rememoer, madam, 
now he ma^ed, aad dancedi and «mg, 

\ and played a thousand ti^cks toraio you; 
and how he was at last carried ottoy a cold 
that he got under your window one night in 
a serenade. I was that unfortunate young 
fellow to whom you were then so crueL 
Not long after my Shifting that uiducky 
body, I toond myself upon a hill in Ethio- 
pia, where I lived in my present grotesque 
shape, till I was caueht by a servant oi the 
English factoiy, and sent over into Great 
Britain. I need not inform you how I came 
into your hands. You see, madam, this is 
not the first time that you have had me in 
a chain: I am, however, very happy in this 
my captivity, as you often bestow on me 
those Kisses and caresses which I would 
have given the world for when I was a roan. 
I hope this discovery of my person will not 
tend to m^' disadvantage, but that you will 
still continue your accustomed favours to 
your most devoted humble servant, 

•PUGG.' 

<P. a I would advise your little shock- 
dog to keep out of my way; for as I look 
upon him to be the most formidable of my 
nvals, I may chance one time or other to 
{^ve him such a snap as he won't like.' 
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^Ib folo Vivendi cama paUto eet 

Jm. flat. xl. U. 
flocb wtacMfe fdto Waf it eaUof : who dn glvB 
Bet that mm brutal iwam wbf tkey liira. 



Mr. Spectator,—! think it has not 
irct fallen into yrtir way to discourse on 
tittle ambition, or the many whimsical ways 
men fall into to distingiush themselves 
among their acquaintance. Such observa- 
tioo^ well pursued, would make a pretty 
history of low life. I myself am got into a 
great reputation, which arose (as most ex- 
traordinary occurrences in a man's life seem 
to do,) from a mere accident I was some 
days ago unfortunately engaged among a 
set of gentlemen, who esteem a man accord- 
ing to the quantity of food he throws down 
at a meaL Now I, who am ever for dis- 
tinguishing myself according to the notions 
of superiority which the rest of the com- 

SLny entertain, ate so immoderately, for 
eir applause, as had like to have cost me 
my life. What added to my misfortune was, 
thiat havmg naturally a good stomach, and 
having lived soberly for some time, my 
Dody was as well prepared for this conten- 
tion as if it had been by app(nntment I 
had qBickly Tanquished eveiy glutton in 
oomiMmylMit one who was such a prodigy 
VdZTlI. 7 



in his way, and ^thal so very rtifrtf durinfp 
the whole entertainment, that he insensi* 
bly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
which in a Kttle time concluded in a com- 
plete victory over my rival; after which, 
by way of insult, I ate a Aonaderable pro- 
portion beyond what the spectators thought 
m© obliged in honour to da The effect, 
however, of this engagement, has made me 
resolve never to eat more for renown; and 
I have, pursuant to this resolution, com- 
pounded three wagers I had depending on 
the strength of my stomach, which hap- 
pened very luckily, because it had been 
stipulated in our articles either to play or 
pay. How a man of common sense could 
be thus engaged is hard to determine; but 
the occasion of this is, to denre you to in- 
form several gluttons of my acquaintance, 
who look on me with envy, that they had 
best moderate their ambitioh in time, lest 
infamy or death attend their success. I 
forgot to tell you, rir, with what unspeak- 
able pleasure I received the acclamations 
and applause of the whole board, when I 
had almost eat my antagonist into convul- 
sions. It was then that Iretumed his mirth 
upon him with such success, as he was 
hardly able to swallow, though prompted 
by a desire of fame, and a passionate fond- 
ness for ^stinction.' I had not endeavoured 
to excel so feir, had not the company been 
so loud in their approbation of my victory. 
I don't question but the same thirst after 
glory has often caused a man to drink ouarts 
without taking breath, and promptea men 
to mairjr other as difficult enterprises ? 
which, if otherwise pursued, might turn 
viry much to a man's advantage. This 
ambition of mine was indeed extravagantly 
pursued; however, I cannot help observ- 
mg, that vou hardly ever see a man com- 
mendfd for a good stomach, but he imme- 
diately falls to eating more, (though he had 
before dined,) as wdl to confirm the person 
that commended him in his good opinion of 
him, as to convince any other at the table, 
who may have been unattentive enough not 
to have done justice to his character. 1 am, 
sir, your humble servant, 

•EPICURE MAMMON.' 
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Mr. Spectator, — ^I have wrote to you 
pe or four times, to desire you would 
take notice of an impertinent custom the 
women, the fine women, have lately fallen 
into, of taking snuiF. This silly trick is at- 
tended with such a coquette air in some 
ladies, and such a sedate masculine one in 
others, that I Cannot tell which most to 
complain of: but the^ are to me equally 
disagreeable. Mrs. Santer is so impatient 
of being without it, that ^e takes it as 
often as she does salt at meals: and as she 
affects a wonderful ease and negligence in 
all her manner, an upper lip mixed with 
snuff and the sauce, is what is presented to 
the observation of all who have the hononr 
toeat with her. The pretty creature^ her 
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niece, dees all she can to be as di^^reeable 
as her aunt; a^ if she is not as QSensire to 
the eye, she is quite as much- to the ear, 
and msjcesvup all she wants in a confident 
air, by a nauseous rattle of the oose, when 
the snuff is delivered, and the fingers make 
the stops and closer on the nostrus. This, 
perhaps, is not a very courtly image in 
spdkking of ladies; that is very true: but 
where arises the offence? Is it in those who 
commit, or those who observe it? As for 
my part, T have been so extremely dis- 
gusted with this filthy phyac hanging on 
the lip, that the most agreeable conversa- 
tion, or person, has not been able to make 
up tor it As to those who take it for no 
oUier end but to give themselves occasion 
for pretty action, or to fiU up httle inter- 
vals of mscourse, I can beai* with them; 
but then they must not use it when another 
is speaking, who oueht to be heard with too 
much respect, to admit of offering at that 
time from hand to hand the snuff-bt )x. But 
Flavilla is so far taken with her behaviour 
in this kind, that she pulls out her box 
(which is indeed full of good Brazil,) in the 
middle of the sermon; and, to show she has 
the audacity of a well-bred woman, she 
offers it to tne men as well as to the women 
who sit near her: but since by this time all 
the world knows she has a fine hand, I am 
in hopes she may give herself no further 
trouble in this matter. On Sunday was 
sevennight, when they came about for the 
offering, she gave her charity with a very 
good air, but at the same time asked the 
church-warden if he would take a pinch. 
Pray, sir, think of these things in time^ and 
you will obfige, your humble servant.* / 
T. , / 
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Sanctias his animal, memtiMiaa capaciui alt« 
Deerat adbuc, et qnod dominari in eclera posset, 

Natua homo eat. OwU. Met, Lib. i. 70. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Wai wanting yet, and then was man deaign'd : 
Conacions oftlioufht, of more capadons breast, 
. For empire fbnn'd, and fit to rale the rest— Drfdm. 

Tre accounts which Raphael gives of 
the battle of angels, and the creation of the 
world, have in them those ^ualificatiohs 
which the critics judge requisite to an epi- 
sode. They are nearly related to the prin- 
cipal action, and have a just connexion with 
the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful 
description of the impression which this 
discourse of the archangel made on our 
first parents. Adam afterwards, by a very 
natural curiosity, inquires concerning the 
motions of those cdestial bodies which 
make the most glorious appearance among 
the six days* work. The poet here, with 
a great deal of art, represents Eve as with- 
drawing from this part of their conversa- 
tion, to amusements more suitable to her 
sex. He well knew that the episode in this 



book, which is filled with Adam's account 
of his passion and esteem for Kve, would 
have been improper for her hearing, and 
has therefore devised very just and beauti* 
fill reasons for her retiring: 

So spake our aire, and by his coontenaoee Beem*d 

Ent'riay on studious thoughts abtruse; which £ve 

Pnreeivinc, where idie sat retir'd in sight. 

With lowliness majestic ftom her seat. 

And grace that won who saw to wish her stay, 

Bose; and went Ibrth among ber fruits and flowas, 

9o visit how they prosperM, bud and bloom. 

Her nursery: they at her coming sprana. 

And, touefa'd by her ftiir tendance, gladlier grew. 

Yet went ahe not, as not with snch^Uscourse, 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high: such pleasure she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress; 

Ber husband the relator she prete'd 

Beforo the angel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather: he, she knew, would intermix 

Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

"yy ith conjugal earcsaes ; from his lip 

Not words alone {rieas'd her. O, when meet bow 

Such pairs, in love, and mutual honour join'dl 

The angel's returning a doubtful answer 
to Adam's inquiries, was not only proper 
for the moral reason which the poet assigns, 

Sut because it would have been highly 
bsurd to have given the sanction of an 
archangel to anv particular system of philo- 
sophy. The cnief points in the Ptolemaic 
and Copemican hypotheses are described 
with great conciseness and perspicuity, and 
at the same time dressed in very pleasing 
and pdetical images. 

A dam, to detain the angel> enters after- 
wards upon his own history, and relates to 
him the circumstances in which he found 
himself upon his creation; as also his con- 
versation with his Maker, and his first 
meeting with Eve. There is^no part of 
the poem more apt to raise the attention <rf 
the reader tlian ttiis discourse of our ^reat 
ancestor; fis nothing can be more surprising 
and delightful to us, than to hear tlie senti- 
ments that arose in the fii'st man, while he 
was yet new and fresh from the hands of his 
Creator. The poet has interwoven every 
thing which is delivered upon this subject 
in hwy writ with so many beautiful imagi- 
nations of his own, that nothing can be con- 
ceived more just and more natural than this 
whole episode. As our author knew thivsub 
iect could not but be ajgreeable to his reader 
he would not throw it into the relation of 
the six days' work, but reserved it for a 
distinct episode, that he might have an op- 
portunity of expatiating upon it more at 
large. Before I enter upon this part of the 
poem, I cannot but take notice of two shin- 
ing passages in the dialogue between Adanft 
and the angel. The first is that wherein 
our ancestor gives an account of the plea- 
sure he took in conversing with him, which 
conttuns a very noble moral. 

For white I sit with thee. I seem ia heaven. 

And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 

Than fruits of palm>trees (pleasantest to thitat 

And hunger both, from labour) at the hour 

Of sweet repast ; they satiate and soon fill, 

Thou|^ pleasant; but thy wo|rds, with ^aee divia»^ 

Imbued, hring to their sweetnesa no aatitty. 
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The other I shall mention, is that m 
-which the angel gives a reason why he 
should be glad to hear the story Adam was 
aboat to relate, 

* For I that day was absent at befel, 
Boaad on a ▼oyage uncouth and obacare, 
Far on excuxnon towards the fates of hell, 
Sqaar*d in Aill togion (sueta command we had,) 
Td see that none tbenoe issued forth a spf , 
Or eaemj. while God was in his work. 
Lest he, incens'd at such eruption bold. 
Destruction with creation ought be mixU* 

There is no qnestion but oar poet drew 
the image in what follows from thaDin Vir- 
gil's sixth book, where ^neas and the Sybil 
stand before the adamantine gates, which 
sre there described as shut upon the place 
of torments, and listen to the p^ans, the 
dank of chains, and the noise of iron whips, 
that were heard in those regions of pain and 



* Fast we fbond, ftst shut 

Tin dismal gales, and barricado'd strong; 
Bat long ere our approaching beard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song. 
Torment, and load lament, and fUrious rage.* 

Adam then proceeds to give an account 
of his condition and sentiments immediately 
after his creation. How agreeably does he 
represent the posture in which he found 
himself, the delightful landscape that sur- 
rounded him, and the gladness of heart 
which grew up in him on that occasion! 

— * As new wakM ftrom soundest sleep, 

Soft on the flow*r]r herb I fbund me laid 

In balmy sweat, which with his beams the son 

Soon dry^d, and on the reeking moisture ftd, 

flCraight towards heaven my wond'ring eyes I turned 

And gas'd awhile the ample sky; till rais'd 



9y quick instinetive motion, up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on ray ftet. About oae round 1 san 



HilU dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And lipoid tapae of mormnring streams : by these, 
Creatures that HVd and mov'd, and walked, or flew, 
Krda on the branches warbling; all things smil'd 
With firagrance, and with JsQr my heart o'erflowU* 

Adam is afterwards described as sur- 
prised at his own existence, and taking a 
survey of himself and of all the works of 
nature. He likewise is represented as dis- 
covering, bv the light of reason, that he, 
and every thing about him, must have been 
the effect of some |(eing infinitelv good and 
powerful, and that tins Beixig haa a right to 
nis worship and adoration. His first address 
to the Sun, and to those parts of the crea- 
tion which made the most distinguished 
figure, b very natural and amusing to the 
imi^^iation: 

^■'Hmm Bun.* said t'FMr light. 

And thon enlic htan'd earth, so ft«sh and gay, 
Te hills, and aales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fkir ereatores, teH, 
Tiell, if ye saw, how cams I thusi how hem?* 

His next sentiment, when, upon his first 
going to sleep, he fancies himself losing his 
existence, and falling away into notmne, 
can never be sufficiently admired. Iiis 
dream, in wluch he still preserves the con- 
sciousness of his existence, together with 
his remcrral into the gaxden which was 



prepared for his recefi^on, are also dr- 
cumstances finely imagined* and grounded 
upon what Is dehvered in sacred story. 

These and the like wonderful incidents in 
this i>art'of the work, have in them all the 
beauties of novelty, at the same time that 
they have all the graces of nature. 

Thev are such as none but a ereat genius 
could have thought of; though, upon the 
perusal of them, they seem to rise <» them- 
selves from the subject of whiQh he treats. 
In a word, though they are natural, they 
are not obvious; which is the true char^ter 
of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction d 
the tree ot life left in the mind of our first 
parent is described with great strength and 
ludgment; as the image of the several 
Beasts and birds passing in review before 
him is very beautiful and lively: 

' Each bird and beast behold 

Approaching two and two, these cowering low 
With blandishment; each bird stooped on his wing. 
I nam*d them as they passU* 

Adam in^the next place, describes a con- 
ference which he held with his Maker upon 
the subject of solitude. The poet here re- 
presents the Supreme Being as making an 
essay of his own work, and putting to the 
trial that reasoning faculty with which he 
had endued his creatine. Adam urges, in 
this divine colloquy, the impossibility of his 
being happy, though he was the inhabitant 
of Paradise, and lord of the whole creation, 
without the conversation and society cf 
some rational creature who should partake 
those blessings with him. This dialogue, 
which is supported chiefly by the beauty Of 
the thoughts, without other pjmcal orna- 
ment, is as fine a part as anyia the whole 
poem. The more the^*e^er examine^ the 
justness and delicacy of its sentiments, the 
more he will find himself pleased with it. 
The poet has wonderfully preserved the 
character of majesty and condescension in 
the Creator, and, at the same time, that of 
humilitv and adoration in the creature, as 
particularly in the following lines: 

* 'nius I presumptuous ; and the vision brisht. 
As with a smile more brightened, thus jeply'd, fte. 

1 with leave of speech implor'd. 

And humble deprecatiMi, thus rei^y*d : 

" Let not mv words oflbnd thee, Heavenly Power, 

My Maker, be propitious while I speak." Jfcc 

Adam then proceeds to rive an account 
of his second sleep, and of the dream in 
which he beheld the formation of Eve. The 
new passion that was awakened in him at 
the sight of her is touched very finely, 

' Under his fbrming hands a creature arew. 
Manlike, but dilTrent sex : so lovely fair, 
That what leem'd hit in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her snmmMup, in her eontain'd. 
And in her looks, which fhmi that time infus*d 
Bweetnesi into my heart, unfelt before ; 
And into all things lh>m her air inspir'd 
The giirit of love and amorous deHght.* 

Adam's distress upon losing sight of this 
beautiful phantom, with his exclamations 
of joy and gratitude at the discovery of a 
real creature who resembled the apparition 
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'which had been preumted to him in his 
dmm; the approBLches he makes to her, 
and his manner of courtship, are all laid 
together in a most exquisite propriety of 
sentiments. 

Though this pan of the poem is worked 
np with great warmth and spirit, the love 
which is described in it is evenr way suit- 
able to a state of innocence. If the reader 
compares the description which Adam here 
eives of his leadine Eve to the nuptial 
Sower, with that which Mr. Dryden has 
made on the same occasion in a scene of his 
Fall of Man, he will be sensible of the great 
care which Milton took to avbid all thoughts 
on so delicate a subject that might be offen- 
sive to religion or good manners. The 
sentiments are chaste, but not cold; and 
convey to the mind ideas of the most trans- 
porting passion, and of the greatest purity. 
What a noble mixture of rapture and in- 
nocence has tne author Joined together, in 
the reflection which Adam makes on the 
pleasures of love, compared to those of 
sense! 

* Tbnt bare I toM tliee, all my lUte, and broofht 
Mv ttoiy to the som of earthly bliee 
Which le^Joy; and mnet oonihee to find 
In all thinft elae delif ht indeed, but euch 
At usM or not, worki in the mind no change 
Nor T«hement desire ; these delicaciee, 
I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, flruits, and flownn, 
Walks, and the melody of birds: but here 
Far otherwise, transported I behold, 
• Transported touch ; here passion first I ftit, 
€k>mmotioii strange t in all enjoyments else 
floperior and unmoved, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty's pow*rfliI glance. 
Or nature fkiVd in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to susum ; 
Or from my ude subducting, took perhaps 
More than anpugh ; at least on her bestow'd 
Too much o^rnament, in ontwaid show 
Elaborate, of inward leas exact. 
-WhAi I approach 



Rer loveliness, so abeoluA she i 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledfje in her presence fklls 
Degraded : wisdom in discourse with her 
JLiOsea, disoountenanc'd, and like ibily shows: 
Authority and reason on her wait. 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and to consummate all. 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their asat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awa 
About her, as a guard angelic placed.* 

These sentiments of love in our first pa- 
rent, gave the angel such an inaght into 
human nature, that he seems apprehensive 
of the evils which might befall the species 
in general, as well as Adam in particular, 
from the excess of his passion. He there- 
fore fortifies him against it by timely ad- 
monitions; which very artfully prepare the 
mind of the reader for the occurrences of 
the next book, where the weakness, of 
which Adam here gives such distant dis- 
coveries, brings about that fatal event which 
iS the subject of the poem. His discourse, 
which follows the genUe rebuke he received 
from the angel, shows that his love, how- 
ever violent it might appear, was still 
founded in reason, and consaquentiy not 
improper for Paradise; 



* Neither her oatsida IfamV m fUr, aor ugiu 
Ilk procreation common to all kinds, 
(Thou^ higher of the genial bed bv fkr. 
And with mysterious reverence 1 (feem) 
So much delights me, as those graoefbl acta. 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actiona, miz'd with lov« 
And sweet oomplianoe, which declare unftign^d 
Union of mind, or in us botfi one soul : 
Harmony to behoM in wedded pair r 

Adam's speech at parting with the angel, 
has in it a deference and gratitude agree- 
able to an inferior nature, and at the same 
time a certain dignity and j;reatness suitable 
to the father of mankind m his state of in- 
nocence. L, 
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Ckmiuetudinera benignitatis largitioni 
longe anteimno. Hecest gravium bominum atqne mag- 
norum ; Ufa quasi assentatomm populi, moltitndiasa 
levitatem voluptate quasi titiUantium. TulL 

I esteem a habit of benignity greatly prelferable to 
munificence. The former is peculiar to great and dis- 
tinguished persons; the latter belongs to flattereivof 
the people, who tickle the levity of the multituile with 
a kind of Measure. 

When we consider the offices of human 
life, there is, niethinks, something in what 
we ordinarily call erenerosity, which, when 
carefully examined, seems to flow rather 
from a loose and unguarded temper than 
an honest and liberal mind. For tms reason 
it is absolutely necessary that all liberality 
should have for its basis and support fru- 
gality. By this means the beneficent spirit 
works in a man from convictions of reason, 
not from the impulse of passion, llie 
generous man in the ordinary acceptation, 
without respect of the demands of his 
family, will soon find upon the foot of his 
account, that he has sacrificed to fools, 
knaves, flatterers, or the deservedly un- 
^&PPy» ^ ^^ opportunities of affbrdii^ 
any future assistance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore reflect, that if to bestow 
be in itself laudable, should not a m4n take 
care to secure an ability to do things praise- 
worthy as long as he lives? Or coula there 
be a more cruel piece of raillery upon a 
man who should have reduced his fortune 
below the capacity of acting according to 
his natural temper, tht^ to say of him, 
• That gentieman was generousr My be- 
loved author therefore has, in the sentence 
on the top of my paper, turned his eye with 
a certain satiety from beholding tne ad- 
dresses to the people by largesses and pub* 
lie entertainments, which he asserts to be 
in general vicious, and are always to be 
regulated according to the circumstances 
of time and a man's own fortune. A con- 
stant benignity in commerce with the rest 
of the wond, which ought to run through 
all a man's actions, has effects more useful 
to those whom you oblige and is less osten- 
tatious in yourself. He turns his recom- 
mendation of this virtue on commercial life: 
and, according to him, a citizen who is 
frauds: in his kindnesses, and abhors severity 
in his demands; he who^ in buying, selling. 
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lending, ddng acts of good ndghbourhood, 
is just and easy; lie who appears naturally 
averse to disputes, and above the sense ot 
little sufferinf^; bears a noble character, 
and does much aiore good to mankind than 
any other man's fortune, without com- 
merce, can possibly support For the citi- 
zen above au other men, has opportunities 
of arriving at ' the highest fruit of wealth,' 
to be liboral without the least expense of a 
man's own fortune. It is not to be denied 
but such a practice is liable to hazard; but 
this therefore adds to the obligation, that, 
among traders, he who obliges is as much 
cancemed to keepthe favour a secret as he 
who receives it. xhe unhappy ^stinctions 
among us in England are so great, that to 
celebrate the intercourse of commercial 
friendship (with which I am daily made 
acquainted) would be to raise the virtuous 
man so many enemies of the contrary party, 
I am obUged to conceal all I know <tf * Tom 
the Bounteous,' who lends at the ordinary 
interest, to give men of less fortune oppor- 
timities of making greater advantages. He 
conceals, under a rough air and distant be- 
haviour, a bleeding compassion and wo- 
manish tenderness. This is governed by 
the most exact circumspection, that there 
ia no industry wanting in the person whom 
he is to serve, and that he is guilty of no 
improper expenses. This I know d Tom; 
but who dare say it of so known a Tory? 
The same care 1 was forced to use some 
time ago, in the report of another's virtue, 
and said fifty instead of a hundred, because 
the man I iminted at was a Whig. Actions 
cf this kind are popular, without being in- 
vidious: for every man of ordinary circum- 
stances looks upon a man who has this 
known benignity in his nature as a person 
i«ady to be his friend upon such terms as 
he ought to expect it; and the wealthy who 
may ehvy such a character, can do no in- 
jury to its interests, but by the imitation of 
It, in which the good citizen will rejoice to 
be rivaUed. I know not how to form to my- 
self a greater idea of human life, than m 
what is the practice of some wealthy men 
whom I could name, that make no step to 
the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of 
oUier men who would languish in poverty 
without that munificence. In a nation where 
there are so many public fiinds to be sup- 
ported, I know not whether he can be called 
a good subject, who does not embark some 
part of his fortune with the state, to whose 
vigilance he owes the security of the whole. 
TUs certainly^ is an immediate way of lay- 
ing an obligation upon many, and extending 
yoixr benignity the farthest a man can pos- 
sibly, who is not engaged in commerce. 
But he who trades, besides givhig the state 
some part of this sort of credit he gives his 
banker, maj, in all the occurrences of his 
life, have his eye upon removinr want from 
Che door of the inaustrious, ana defending 
<he unhappy upright man from bankruptcy. 



Without this benignit]f 9 pride or vengeance 
will pi*ecipitate a man to choose the receipt 
of half his demands from one whom he has 
undone, rather than the whole from one to 
whom he has shown mercy. This benignity 
is essential to the character of a fair trader, 
and any man who desiens to enjojr his wealth 
with honour and seli-sadsfaction; nay, it 
would not be hard to maintain, that thQ 
practice of supporting good and industrious 
men- would carry a man farther even to his 
profit, than indulging the propensity of 
serving and obliging the fortunate. My au- 
thor argues on this subject, in order to in- 
cline men's minds to those who want them 
most, after this manner. * We must always 
consider the nature of things, and govern 
ourselves accordinely. The wealthy man, 
when he has repaid you, is upon a balance, 
with you; but the person whom you favoured 
with a loan, if he oe a good man, will think 
himself in your debt alter he has paid you. 
The wealthv and the conspicuous are not 
oblieed by the benefits you do them; they 
thiniL they conferred a benefit when they 
received one. Your good offices are always 
suspected, and it is with them the same 
thing to expect their favour as to receive it. 
But the man below you, who knows, in the 
good vou have done him, you respected 
himself more than his'circumstances, does 
not act like an obliged man only to. him 
from whom he has received a benefit, but 
also to all who are capable of doing him one. 
And whatever little ofiices he can do for 
you, he is so far from roa||^ifying it, that he 
will labour to extenuate it in all his actions 
and expressions. Moreover, the regard to 
what you do to a great man at best is taken' 
notice of no further thant>y himself or his 
family; but what you do to a man of an 
humble fortune (provided always that he is 
a good and a modest man) ruses the affec- 
tions towards you of all men of that charac- 
ter (of which there are many) in the whole 
city. 

There is nothing gains a reputation to a 
preacher so much as his own practice; I 
am therefore casting about what act of be- 
nignity is in the power of a Spectatoi*. 
Alas! that lies but in a very narrow com- 
pass; and I think the most immediately 
under my patronage are either players, or 
such whose circumstances bear an affinity 
with theirs. All, therefore, I am able to do 
at this time of this kind, is to tell the town, 
that on Friday the 11th of this instant, 
April, there will be performed in York- 
Build^igs, a concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, for the benefit of Mr. Edward 
Keen, the father of twenty children; and 
that this day the haughtv George Powell 
hopes all the good-natured part of the town 
will favour him, whom they applauded in 
Alexander, Timon, Lear, and Orestes, 
with their companv this night, when he 
hazards all his heroic glory for their appro- 
bation in the humble condition of honest 
Jack Falsta& T. 
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<lttis furor, o civM t qtUB ttnta lioenlia ferri I 

iMcan, Lib. i. 8. 

What blind, detested fliry, ooald aflbrd 
Buch horrid lioeaie to the btrb'rooe sword ! 

I DO not question but my country readers 
have been very much surprised at the se- 
veral accounts they have met with in our 
public papers, of that species of men among 
us, latelv known by the name of Mohocks. 
I find tne opinions of the learned, as to 
their origin, and designs, arc altogether va- 
rious, insomuch that very mai^ begin to 
doubt whether indeed there were ever any 
such society of men. The terror whicn 
spread itself over the whole nation some 
years since on account of the Irish, is still 
fresh in most people's memories, thoueh it 
afterwards appeared there was not the least 
ground for that ^eral consternation. 

The late panic fear was in the opinion 
of many deep and penetratine persons of 
the same nature. These will have it that 
the Mohocks are like those spectres and 
apparitions which frighten several towns 
and villages in her majesty's dominions, 
though they were never seen by any of the 
inhabitants. Others are apt to think that 
these Mohocks are a kind of bull-beggars, 
first invented by prudent married men, and 
masters of families, in order to deter their 
"Wives and daughters from taking the air at 
unseasonable hours; and that when they 
tell them < the Mohocks will catch them,' 
it is a caution of the same nature with that 
of our forefathers, when they bid their chil- 
dren have a care of Raw-head and Bloody- 
bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was 
too much reason for the great alarm the 
whole city has been in upon this occasion; 
though at the same time! must own, that 
I am in some doubt whether the following 
pieces are genuine and authentic; the more 
80, because I am not fiilly satisfied that the 
name by which the emperor subscribes 
himself, is altogether conformable to the 
Indian orthoeraphy. 

I shall only farther inform my readers, 
that it was some time ance I recdved the 
foUowing letter and manifesto, though, for 
particular reasons, I did not think fit to 
publish ^em till now. 

,* Ththe S/iectator, 

*SiR,-^Findingthat our earnest endea- 
vours for the good of mankind have been 
basely and maliciously represented to the 
world, we send you enclosed our imperial 
manifesto, which it is our will and pleasure 
that you forthwith communicate to the 
public, by inserting it in your next daily 
paper. We do not doubt of your ready 
compliance in this particular, and there- 
fore Did you heartily farewell. 

«tJ^ WAWEBEN ZAN KALADAR, 
• Emperor ^ftkt Mahocln^^ 



* Tfie Mardfe^to'of Tcea Warn EJbem, Zmm 
Kaiadarf Emjficrw of the Mohoekt, 

* Whereas we have received information, 
from sundry quarters of this great md 
populous ci^, of several outrages commit- 
tea on the legs, arms, noses, and other 
parts, of the good people of England, by- 
such as have styled themselves our subjects; 
in order to vindicate our imperial diniity 
from those false .aspersions which have oeen 
cast on it, as if we ourselves might have 
encouraged or abetted any such practices, 
we have, by these presents, thought fit to 
signify our utmost abhorrence and detesta* 
tion <n all such tumultuous and irr^;alar 
proceeding^; and do hereby farther give 
notice, that if any person or persons has or 
have suffered any wound, hurt, damaee, or 
detriment, in his or their limb or umbs 
oUierwise than shall be hereafter specified, 
the said person or persons, upon applying 
themselves to such as we shall appomt for 
the inspection and redress of the griev- 
ances albresaid, shall be forthwith commit- 
ted to the care of our principal 8urgeoD» 
and be cured at our own expense, in some 
one or other of those hospitals which we 
are now erecting for that purpose. 

* And to the end that no one may, ather 
through ignorance or inadvertency, incur 
those penalties which we have thought fit 
to inflict on persons of loose and dinolute 
lives, we do hereby notify to the poblic, 
that if any man be knocked down or as- 
saulted while he is employed in his law&l 
business, at proper hours, that it is not 
done by our order; and we do hereby per* 
mit and allow any such person, so knocked 
down or assaulted, to rise again, and defiend 
himself in the best manner that he is able. 

* We do also command all and every 
our good subjects, that they do not pre- 
jsume, upon any pretext whatsoever, to 
issue ana sally forth from their respectiTe 
quarters till between the hcpxrs of eleven 
and twelve. That they never tip the lion 
upon man, woman, or child, till the clock. 
at St Dunstan's shall have struck one. 

* That the sweat be never given but be- 
tween the hours of one and two; always 

Erovided, that our hunters may begin to 
unt a little after the close of the evenings 
any thing to the contrary herein notwith- 
standing. Provided also, that if ever th^ 
are reduced to the necessity of pinking, it 
shall always be in the most fleshy parts, 
and such as are least exposed to view. 

*It is also our impenal will and plea- 
sure, that our eood subjects the sweaters 
do establish their hummums in such close 
places, alleys, nooks, and comers, that the 
patient or patients may not be in danger of 
catching cold. 

< That the tumblers, to whose care we 
chiefly commit the female sex, confine 
themselves to Druiy-lane, and the purliena 
of the Temple; and that every oithcr partjr 
and division of our subjects do each of them 
keep within the respective quarters we 
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have allotted to them. Provided, never- 
theless, that nothing herein contained shall 
in any wise be construed to extend to the 
hunters, who have our full license and per- 
mission to enter into any part of the town 
wherever thdr game shall lead them. " 

' And whereas we have nothine more at 
our imperial heart than the reformation 
of the cities of London and Westminster, 
which to our unspeakable satisfaction we 
have in some measure already effected, we 
do hereby earnestly pray and exhort all 
husbands, fathers, house-keepers, and mas- 
ters of &inilies, in either of^the aforesaid 
cities, not onlv to repair themselves to their 
respective habitations at early and season- 
able hours, but also to keep their wives 
and daughters, sons, servants, and appren- 
tices, from appearing in the streets at those 
times and seasons which majr expose them 
to a militarv discipline, as it is practised by 
oar good subjects the Mohocks; and we do 
further promise on our imperial word, that 
as soon as the reformation aforesaid shall 
be brought about, we will forthwith cause 
all hostilities to cease. 
* Given from our court, at the Devil-tavern, 

♦March 15, 1712,' X. 
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bvidiam placaie paru Tirtute relicta. 

Ar. Bat. Hi. Lib. 3. 13 



To 



detrsetion, wouMbt thou virtue fly 7 



« Mb. Spectator, — ^I have not seen you 
latdy at any of the places where I visit, so 
that 1 am arraid you are wholly unacquaint- 
ed with what passes among my part of the 
world, who are, though I say it, without 
controversy, the most accomplished and 
best bred of the town. Give me leave to 
tell you, that I am extremely discomposed 
when I hear scandal, and am an utter 
enemjr to all manner of detraction, and 
think it the greatest meanness that people 
of distinction can be guilty of. However, 
it is hardly possible to come into company, 
where you do not find them pulling one 
another to pieces, and that from no other 
provocation but that of hearing any one 
commended. Merit, both as to wit and 
beauty, is become no other than the pos- 
session of a few trifline people's favour, 
which you cannot possibly arrive at, if you 
have really any thing in you that is deserv- 
ing. What they would bring to pass is, to 
make all ^ood and evil consist in rejxn-t, and 
with whispers, calumnies, and imperti- 
nences, to have the conduct ci those re- 
ports. B^ this means, innocents are blasted 
upon their first appearance in town^md 
there is nothing more reouired to make a 
young woman the object ot envy and hatred, 
than to deserve love and admiration^This 
abominable endeavour to suppress or lessen 
every thing that is praiseworthy, is as fre- 
quent among the men as the women. If I 
can remember what passed at a visit last 



night, it will serve as an intance that 
the sexes are equally inclined to defama- 
tion, with equal malice and impotence. 
Jack Triplett came into my lady Airy's 
about eight of the clock. You uk>w the 
manner we sit at a visit, and I need not 
describe the circle; but Mr. Triplett came 
in, introduced by two tapers supported by 
a spruce servant, whose hair is under a cap 
till my lady's candles are fll lijghted up, 
and the hour of ceremonv begms: I say 
Jack Triplett came in, and singing (for he 
is really good company) " Every feature, 
charming creature,^'— —he went on, « It is 
a most unreasonable thing, that people 
cannot go peaceably to see their friends, 
but these murderers- are let loose. Such a 
shape! such an air! what a glance was that 
as her chariot passed by mine!" — ^My lady 
herself interrupted him; ** Pray, who is 
this fine thing.'"-^"! warrant,'' says an- 
other, «• 'tis the creature I was telling your 
ladyship of, just now. "— " You were telling 
of?" says Jack; « I wish I had been so 
happy as to have come in and heard you; 
for I have not words to say what she is: 
but i£ an agreeable height, a modest air, 
a virran shame, and impatience of being 
behera amidst a blaze of ten thousand 
charms '^ The whole room flew out^ 

"OhMr. Triplett!" ^WhenMra. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she believed she knew 
whom the genUeman meant; but she was 
indeed, as he civilly represented her, im-^ 
patient of being beheld.— Then turning to 
the lady next to her, — ** The most unbred 
creature you ever saw!" Another pursued 
the disccHirse; <'As unbred, mawn, as 
you may think her, she is extremely belied 
if she is the novice she appears; she was 
last week at a ball till two m the morning: 
Mr. Triplett knows whether he was the 
happy man that took care of her home; 
but—" This was followed by some parti- 
cular exception that each woman in the 
room made to some peculiar grace or ad- 
vantage; so that Mr. Triplett was beaten 
from one limb and feature to another, till 
he was forced to resi^ the whole woman. 
In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded 
all this malice in his heart; and saw in his 
countenance, and a certain waggish shrug, 
that he deaened to repeat the conversa- 
tion: I therc^re.let the discourse die, and 
soon after took an occasion to recommend 
a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for 
a person of singular .modesty, courage, in- 
tegrity, and withal as a man of an enter- 
taining conversation, to which advantages 
he had a shape and manner peculiarly 
graceful. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman s 
man seemed to hear me with patience 
enough commend the qualities of lus mind. 
— He never heard indeed but that he was 
a very lionest man, and no fool; but for a 
fine fijentleman, he must ask pardon. Upon 
no otner foundation than this, Mr. Triplett 
took occasion to g^ve the gentleman's pedi- 
gree» by what methods some part ot ths 
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ertate was acqiiii>ed« now much it was 
beholden to a marriage fgr the present cir- 
cumstances of k: after all-he could see no* 
thing but a comtnon mafi in his persony his 
breeding, or understanding. 

* Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent 
humour of diminishing every one who is 
produced in canversation to their advan* 
tage, runs thvoueh the world; and I am, I 
confess, so fealiul of the force of ill tongues, 
that I have begged of all those who are my 
well-wishers never to commend me, for it 
will but bring my frailties into examination; 
and I had rather be unobserved, than con- 
spicuous for disputed perfections. I am 
confident a thousand young people, who 
would have been ornaments to society, 
have, from fear of scandal, never dared to 
exert themselves in the polite arts of life. 
Their lives have passed away in an odious 
rusticity in spite of great advantages of 
person, genius, and fortune. There is a 
vicious terror of bdng blamed in some well- 
inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in 
suppressing them in others; both which I 
recommena to your spectatorial wisdom to 
animadvert upon; and if you can be sue* 
cessful in it, I need not say how much you 
will deserve of the town; but new toasts 
will owe to you th«r beauty, and new wits 
their &me. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, < MARY/ 

T. 
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Q , u o« Ule timonun 
Mazimaa baud urget letlii metiu : iode mend! 
In ferrnm ineni prona viria, animnqoe eapa«ea 
MorUa Zmcwi. Lib. i. 4M. 



Thrico happK tbey beneath tteir northern ikiea. 

Who that wont ftar, the fear of death, deepiie I 

Hence they no caree for this ftail beinf feel. 

But ruah undaunted on the pointed steel. 

Provoke approaching fete, and bravely aoora 

To spare that life which most so soon leuirn.— Jiows. 

I AM very much pleased with a consola- 
' tory letter of Phalaris, to one who had lost 
a son that was a young man of great merit 
The thought with which he comforts the 
afflicted father is, to the best of my me- 
morv as follow8>-That he should consider 
death had set a kind seal upon his son's 
character, and placed him out of the reach 
of vice and infamy: that, while he lived, he 
was still within the possibility of falling 
away from virtue, and losing the fame or 
which he was pottessed. Death only closes 
a man's reputationv. and determines it as 
good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one 
reason why we are naturally averse to the 
launching out into a man's praise till his 
head is laid in the dust Whilst he is ca* 
pable of chan^ng, we may be forced to 
retract our opinion. He may forfeit the 
esteem we have conceived of him, and some 
time or other appear to us under a different 
light from what he does at present In 
short, as the life of any^man cannot be call- 
ed happy, or unhappy, so neither can it Be 



pronounced vldoas or vlrtuoiu before the 
conclusion of it 

It was upon this conaderation that £^- ^ 
minondas, oeinR asked whether Chabnaa 
Iphicrates, or ne himself, deserved most 
to be esteemed.^ *You must first see na 
die,' saith he, * before that question can be 
answered.' 

As there is not a more melancholy con- 
sideration to a good man than his being 
obnoxious to such a change, so there is no* 
thing more glorious than to keep up an 
uniformity in tiis actions, and preserve the 
beauty of'^his character to the last 

The end of a man's life is often compared 
to the winding up of a well-written play,*- 
where the principal persons still act m 
character, whatever the fate is which they 
uttderga There is scarce a great person 
in the Gredan or Roman history, whose 
death has not been remarked upon bv some 
writer or other, and censured or applauded 
accordine to the genius or principles of the 
person who has descanted on it Monsieui^ 
de St Evremond is very particular in set- 
ting forth the constancy and courage of 
Petronius Arbiter during his last moments, ^ 
and thinks he discovers in them a greater 
firmness of mind and resolution than in the 
death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There 
is no question but this polite author's af- 
fectation of appearing ringular in his re- 
marks, and making discoveries which had 
escaped the observations of others, threw 
him mto this course of reflection. It wak 
Petronius's merit that he died in the same 
eaiety of temper, in which he lived; but as 
nis life was altogether loose and dissolute, 
the indifference which he showed at the 
close of it is to be looked upon as a piece of 
natural carelessness and levity, rather than 
fortitude. The resolution of Socrates pro- 
ceeded from very different motives, the 
consciousness of a well-spent life, and the 
prospect of a happy eternity. If the in- 
genious author above-mentumed was so 
pleased with gaiety of humour in a dying 
roan, he roi^ht have found a much nobler 
instance df it in our countryman Sir Thomas 
More. 

This great and learned man was £unoua 
for enlivening his ordinary discourses with 
wit and pleasantry; and as Erasmus teUs 
him in an epistle dedicatory, acted in all 
parts of life uke a second Democritus. 

He died upon a point of relision, and is 
respected as a martyr by that side for which 
he suffered. That innocent mirth, which 
had been so conspicuous in his life, did not 
forsake him to the last He muntained 
the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
scafibld which he used to show at his table; 
and upon laying his head on the block, 
gave mstances 3[ that good humour with 
whichlie had always entertained his friends 
in the "most ordinary occurrences. His 
death was of a piece with his life. There 
was nothinsr in it new, forced, or affected* 
He did notlo6k upm the aeverini^hishesd 
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from his body as a cifcvmstaiiee that oaght 
to produce aoy change in the disposition of 
Ills mind; and as he died vnder a fixed and 
settled hope of immortality, he thought any 
unusual degree of sorrow and concern im- 
proper on such an occasion, as had nothing 
m it which could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation 
from this example, Meirs natural fears 
will be a sufficient guard against it I shall 
only observe, that what was philos<H>hy in 
this extraordinary man, would be phrensy 
In one who does not resemble him as well 
in the cheerfulness of his temper as in the 
sancdty of his life and manners. 

I shall conclude this paper with the in- 
stance of a person who seems to me to have 
shown more intrepidity and greatness of 
soul in his dying moments than what we 
meet with among any of the most cele- 
brated Greeks and Romans. 1 met with 
this instance in the History of the Revolu- 
tions in Portugal, written by the abbot de 
Vortot. 

When Don Sebastian, kinir of Portugal, 
had invaded the territories of Muli Mohic, 
emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone 
him, and set the crown upon the h^ of 
his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with 
a distemper which he himself knew was 
incurable. However, he prepared for the 
reception of so formidable an enemy. He 
was, indeed, so far spent with his sickness, 
that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day when the last deciave batUe was given ; 
but knowing the fatal consequences that 
would happen to his children and people, 
in case he should die before he put an end 
to that war, he commanded his principal 
officers, that if he died during the engage- 
ment, they should conceal his deathfrom 
the army, and that they should ride up to 
the litter in which his corpse was earned, 
nnder pretence of receiving orders from him 
98 usual. Before the battle began, he was 
carried, through all the ranks of his army 
in an open litter, as they stood drawn up 
in array, encouraging them to fight valiantly 
in defence of their religion and country. 
Finding afterwards the battle to go ag^st 
him, though he was vetj near his last ago- 
ides, he threw himself out of his litter, 
rallied his army, and led them on to the 
charge: which afterwards ended in a com- 
plete victory on the side of the Moors. He 
had no sooner brought his men to the en- 
gagement, but, finding himself utterly 
spent, he was a^n replaced in his litter, 
where, laying his finger on his mouth, to 
enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood 
about him, he died in a few moments after 
in that posture. L. 
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That 6l0V«yoaof miBd wlikhii dftptayiMlftB 4n» 
g«n, if it wants Jiutice, and Qgiica ton iu own con. 
veniencf, is vicious. ^ 

Captain SEirntT was last night at a 
club, and produced a letter from Ipswich, 
which his correspondent desred him to 
communicate to his friend thtf Spectator. 
It contained an account of an engagement 
between a French privateei% commanded 
by one Dominic Pottiere, and a little ves- 
sel of that place laden with com, the mas- 
ter whereof, as I remember, was one Good- 
win. The Englishman defended himself 
with incredible bravery, and beat off the 
French, after having been boarded three 
or four times. The enemy still came on 
with great fory, and hoped by his number 
of men to carry the pnse; till at last the 
Englishman, finding himself sink apace, 
and ready to perish, struck: but the effect 
which this singular gallantry had upon ther 
captain of the privateer was no other than 
an unmanly desire of vengeance for the loss 
he had sustained in his several attacks. 
He told the Ipswich man in a speaking 
trumpet, that he would not take him aboard, 
and that he stayed to see him sink. The 
Englishman at the same lame observed a 
disorder in the vessel, which he rightly 
judged to proceed from the disdain whien * 
the ship's crew had of their captain's in- 
humanity. With this hope he went into 
his boat, and approached the enemy. He 
was taken in by the sailors in spite of their 
commander: but though tliey received him 
anunst his command, they treated him, 
when he was in the ship, in the manner he 
directed. Pottiere caused his men to hold 
Goodwin, while he beat him with a stick, 
till he fainted with loss of blood and rage 
of heart; after which he ordered him into 
irons, without allowing him any food, but 
such as one or two of the men stole to him 
under |>eril of the like usage: and having 
kept him several days overwhelmed with 
the misery of stench, hunger, and sore* 
ness, he Drought him into Calais. The 
governor of the place was soon acquainted 
with all that had passed, dismissed Pot- 
tiere from his charge with ignominy, and 
gave Goodwin all the relief which a man of 
onour would bestow upon an enemy bar- 
barously treated, to recover the imputation 
of cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, 
fiiU of many other circumstances which 
aggravate the barbarity, he fell into a sort 
of criticism upon magnanimity and courage, 
and argued that they were inseparable; and 
that courage, without regard to justice and 
humanity, was no other than the fierceness 
of a wild beast « A good and truly bold 
spirit,' continued he, * is ever actuated by 
reason, and a sense of honour and duty. 
The affectation of such a spirit exerts itself 
in an impudent aspect, an overbearing con- 
fidence, and a certain negligence of giving ', 
oflRence. TUs is visible m all the cocking * " 
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youths you see about this town, who are 
lunsy in assemblies, unawed by the pre- 
sence of wise and virtuous men; in a word, 
insensible of all the honours and decencies 
of human life. A shameless fellow takes 
advantage of merit clothed with modesty 
and mag;namroity, and, in the eyes of little 
people, appears sprightly and agreeable: 
while the man of resolution and true gal- 
lantry is overlooked and disregarded, ifnot 
despised. There is a propriety in all things; 
and I believe what you scholars call just 
and sublime, in opposition to turgid and 
bombast expression, may give you an idea 
of what I mean, when I say modesty is the 
certain incUcation of a great spirit, and im- 
pudence the affectation of it He that 
writes with judgment, and never rises into 
improper warmths, manifests the true force 
of genius; in like manner, he who is quiet 
and equal in his behaviour is supported in 
that deportment by what we may call true 
courage. Alas! it is not so easy a thing to 
be a brave man as the unthinkmg part of 
mankind imagine. To dare is not all there 
is in it The privateer we were just now 
talking of had boldness enough to attack 
his enemy, but not greatness of mind enough 
to admire the same quality exerted by that 
* enemy in defending hims^ Thus his base 
and httle mind was wholly taken up in the 
sordid regard to the pnze of which he 
failed, and the damage done to his own 
vessel; and therefore he used an honest 
man, who defended his own from him, in 
the manner as he would a thief that should 
rob him. 

'He was equally disappointed, and had 
not spirit enough to consider, that one case 
would be laudable, and the other criminaL 
Malice, rancour, hatred, vengeance, are 
what tear the breasts of mean men in fight; 
but fame, glorv, conouests, desire of oppor- 
tunities to paraon ana cMiie their opposers, 
are what glow in the minds of the gallant ' 
The captain ended his discourse with a 
specimen of his book-learning; and gave us 
to understand that he had read a French 
author on the subject of pstness in point of 
gallantry. *I love,' said Mr. Sentry *a 
critic wno mixes the rules of life with anno- 
tations upon writers. My author,' added 
he, *in his discourse upon epic poems, 
takes occasion to speak of the same quality 
of couraee drawn m the two different cha- 
racters Qt Tumus and ^neas. He makes 
courage the chirf and greatest ornament 
ai Tumus; but in ^Ejieas there are many 
others which outshine it; among the rest 
that of piety. Tumus is, therefore, all 
along painted by the poet fiill of ostentation, 
his langui^ haught^ and vain-glorious, as 
placing his honour in the manifestation of 
nis valour; ^neas speaks little, is slow to 
action, and shows only a sort of defensive 
courage. If equipage and address make 
Tumus appear more courageous than 
iEneas, conduct and success prove JEneas 
more valiant than Tumus. T. 
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Ftrg. JEn, zii. A 

On Uiee tbe fiulnnetof ow bouse depend. 

If we look into the three great heroic 
poems which have appeared in the world, 
we maj observe that they are built upon 
very slight foundations. Homer lived near 
300 years after the Trojan war; and, as the 
writmg of history was not then in use among 
the Greeks, we may very well suppose that 
the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had 
brought down but very few particulars to 
his biowledge; though there is no question 
but he has wroueht into his two poems such 
of their remarkable adventures as were still 
talked of amone his contemporaries. 

The story c» .£neas, on which Virgil 
founded his poem, was likewise very hm 
of ciroumstancea, and by that means af- 
forded him an opportunity of embellishing 
it with fiction, and giving a full range 
to his own invention. We find, however, 
that he has interwoven, in the course of his 
fable, the principal particulars, which were 
generally Delieved among the Romans, of 
Eneas's voyage and settiement in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgment of 
the whole story, as collected out (tf the an- 
cient historians, and as it was received 
among the Romans, in Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered 
Virgil's fable with relation to this history 
of .^eas, it may not perhaps be amiss to 
examine it in this light, so tar as regards 
my present purpose Whoever looks into 
the abridgment above-mentioned, will find 
that the character of ^neas is filled with 
piety to Uie gods, and a superstitious ob- 
servation of prodigies, oracles, and predic- 
tions. Virgil has not only preserved his 
character in the person of iBneas, but has 

S'ven a place in his poem to those particu- 
r prophecies which he found recorded of 
him in history and tradition. The poet 
took the matters of fact as they came down 
to him, and circumstanced them after iiis 
own manner, to make them appear ti^e 
more natural, agreeable, or surprism^. I be- 
lieve very many readers have been shocked 
at that ludicrous prophecy which one of the 
harpies pronounces to the Trojans in the 
thira book; namely, that before they had 
built their intended city they should be re- 
duced by hunger to eat thdr very tables. 
But, when they hear that this was one of 
the circumstances that had been transmitted 
to the Romans in the history of iEneas, they 
will think the poet did very well in takine 
notice of it The historian aoove-mentioned 
acquunts us, that a prophetess had foretold 
iBneas, that he should take his voyage 
westward, till his companions should eat 
their tables; and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Italy, as they were eating th^ 
flesh upon cakes dT bread for want (« other 
convemenees, they afterwards &d on the 
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cakes themselves: upon which one of the 
company said merrily, * We are eating oar 
tables.* The^r immediately took the 
says the historian, and concluded the pro- 
phecy to be fulfilled. As Virpl did not 
think it proper to opiit so material a parti- 
cular in the history of iEneas, it may be 
worth while to consider with how much 
jodginent he has qualified it, and taken off 
every thing that might have appeared im- 
propMer for a passage in a heroic poem. The 
prophetess who foretells it is a hungry 
narpy, as the person who discovers it is 
young Ascanius: 

* Heufl etiftm meiiMS ooBmnimiu, inqait laloa I* 

JBn. vii. 110. 

* Sae WB dBTov tlM pUtM on wbich we Mr 

Dtydm. 

Such an observatioQ, which is beautiful 
m the mouth of a bov, would have been 
ridiculous froi#any otner of the company. 
I am apt to think that the changing of the 
Trojan fleet into water-nymphs, which is 
the most violent machine m the whole 
iEneid, and has given offence to several 
critics, may be accounted for the same way. 
^rgU himself, before he begins that rela- 
tion, premises, that what he was going to 
tell appeared incredible, but that it was 
justified by tradition. What further con- 
firms me that this change of the fleet was 
a celebrated circumstance in the history of 
JEneaSy is, that Ovid has given a place to 
the same metamorphosis in his account of 
the heathen mythcxogy. 

None of the critics 1 have met with have 
conndered the fable of the .Aflneid in this 

[it, and taken notice how the tradition on 
ch it was founded authorizes those-parts 
in it which appear most exceptionable. I 
hope the lengtn of this reflection will not 
make it unacceptable to the curious part 
of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Mil- 
ton's poem is still Sorter than either that 
ofthe Iliad or .ffineid. The poet has like- 
wise taken care to insert everv circum- 
stance of it in the body of his fable. The 
lunth bookf which we are here to consider, 
is raised upon that brief account in scrip- 
ture, wherein we are told that the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field; 
that he tempted the woman to eat of the 
forbidden fniit; that she was overcome by 
this temptation, and that Adam followed 
her example. From these few particulars 
Milton has formed one of the most entertain- 
ing £BU>les that invention ever produced. 
He has disposed of these several circum- 
stances among so many agreeable and na- 
tural fictions of his own, that his whole 
story looks only hke a comment upon sacred 
writ, or rather seems to be a fiill and com- 
|)lete relation of what the other is only an 
epitome. I have insisted the longer on this 
fiODsideration, as I4ook upon the disposi- 
tai and contrivance of the fable to be the 
prindpal beauty of the ninth book, which 
—MS more story in it, and is fuller of inci- 



dents, than an^ other in the whole poem. 
Satan's traversing the globe, and stiUkeep- 
ing within the shadow oi the night, as fear- 
ing to be discovered by the ansel of the 
sun, who had before detected him, is. one 
of those beautiful imaginations with which 
he introduces this his second series of ad- 
ventures. Having examined the nature (tf 
every creature, and found out one which 
was the most proper for his purpose, he 
again returns to Paradise; and to avoid dis- 
covery, sinks by night with a river that 
ran under the garden, and rises up again 
through a fountain that issued from it by 
the tree ^f life. The poet, who, as we 
have before taken notice, speaks as little 
as possible in his own person, and, after the 
example of Homer, fills every part of his 
work with manners and characters, intro- 
duces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, 
who was thus restless in the destruction cf 
man. He is then described as gliding 
through the garden, under the resemblance 
of a mist, in order to find out the creature 
in which he designed to tempt our first pa- 
rents. This description has something in it 
very poetical and surprising: 

So Myinf . throofta eacb thicket dank or dry. 

Like a Mack miat low creepiof , he held on 

Hia midnif ht search, wliere aoonest he mi|fbt flod 

The aerpent: him fiiet aleepinf aoon he found. 

In labyrinth of many a roond aeir-roU'd 

His head the midst, well stored with subtil wiles. 

The author afterwards gives us a de- 
scription of the morning which is wonder- 
fidl V suitable to a divine poem, and peculiar 
to that first season of nature. He repre- 
sents the earth before it was cursed, as a 
great altar, breathing out its incense from 
all parts, and sending up a pleasant savour 
to tne nostrils of its Creator; to which he 
adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as 
offering their morning worship, and filling 
up the ilniversal concert oi praise and ado- 
ration: 

Now when a sacred lif ht began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 

Their mominf ineense; when all things that breattat 

From th* earth's great alUr send up silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell ; forth came the human pair. 

And Joined their vocal worship to the choir 

Of crsatures wanting voice. 

The dispute which follows between our 
two first [Mirents is represented with ^reat 
art It proceeds from a difference of judg- 
ment, not of passion, and is managed with 
reason, not with heat It is such a dispute 
as we may suppose might have happen»l 
in Paradise, had man continued happy and 
innocent There is a great delicacy in 
the moralitiies which are interspersed in 
Adam's discourse, and which the most or- 
dinary reader cannot but take notice c^« 
That force of love which the father <^ man- 
kind so finely describes in the eighth book, 
and which is inserted in my last Saturday's 
paper, shows itself here m many fine in- 
stances: as in those fond reprds he casts to* 
wards Eve at her parting from him: 
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Bff lonff wMl Mint look Ui era poim^A 
DeligtatMl, but denring man her sUy, 
Oft Kb to ber hii cluurge of quick return 
Bepeated ; siie to him oa oft eoMed 
TO lie returned by ioob amid the iow*r. 

In his impatience and amusement during 
her absence: 



—Adam the while. 



Waitinf deairout her return, had wove 
Of choioeot flow'ra a garland to adorn 
Her treseee, and her rural laboun erowB, 
Aa reapers oft are wont their harvest queen. 
Great Joy he |iromie*d to his thoufhts, and new 
fiolaoe in her letom, eo lonf delay'd. 

But particularly in that pasnonate speech, 
where, seeing her irrecoverably lost, ne re- 
solves to perish with her, rather than to live 
without her: 

-Some cuTfed fraud 



Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, vet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin'd; ft» with tlMO 
Certain my resolution is to die: 
ROw can I live without thee 1 how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love eo dearly Join*d 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn } 
Should Ood create another Eve, and I 
Another rib ailbni, yet loss of thee 
Would never fh>m' my heart ; no, no 1 1 feel 
The link of nature draw me :- flesh of flsab. 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

The beginning of this speech, and the 
preparation to it, are animated with the 
same s|nrit as the conclusion, which I have 
here quoted. 

The several wiles wluch are put in prac- 
^ce by the tempter, when he found Eve se- 
parated from her husbaxid, the many pleas- 
ing images of nature whidi are intermixed 
jn this part of the story, with its gradual and 
regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, 
are so very remarkable, that it would be 
superfluous to point out their respective 
bcAuties. 

I have avoided mentioning any pu^cular 
similitudes in mv remarks on this mat 
work, because I nave given a general ac- 
count of them in my paper on the first book. 
There is one, however, in this part of the 
poem which I shall here quote, as it is not 
only very beautiful, but the closest of any in 
the whole poem; I mean that where the 
serpent is described as rolling forward in all 
his pride, animated by the evil spirit, and 
conducting Eve to her destruction, while 
Adam was at too great a distance from her 
to ^ve her his assistance. These several 
particulars are all of them wrought into the 
joUowing similitude: 

. Hope elevatea. and Joy 

Brightens his crest ; as wlwa a wamwing flre 
Compact of unctious vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the eold environs round. 
Kindled through agiution to a flame, 

SVhich oft, they say, some evil spirit attends) 
overing and blazing with delusive light. 



Hovering and blazing with deli 
Misleads th' amaz*d night-wan 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or 



Misleads th' amaz*d night- wanderer Dram' his way 
^ and oft through pond or pool. 
There Bwallow*d up and lost from succour nur. 



The secret intoxication of pleasure, with 
.all those transient flushings oft guik and joy, 
which the poet represents in our first pa* 
Tents upon their eating the forbidden mit, 
to those flaggines of spirit, damps of sor- 
vowj and mntnararniMitinns which aicceed 



it, are concdved witha wcpderihl iniagjna- 
tion, and described in very natural senti- 
ments. 

WhenDido^ in thefourth JExuAA, yidded 
to that fatal temptation which ruined her, 
Virgil tells us the earth trembled, the hea^ 
vens were filled with flashes of lightning » 
and the nymphs howled upon the mountain 
tops. Milton, in the same poetical spirit, 
has described all nature as disturbed upon 
Eve's eating the forbidden fhdt 

Bo saying, her rash hand in evil hour. 
Forth rsMhing to the fruit, she pluek*d, the ont. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature, ttom her aont 
Sighing, through aU her works gave aigns of woe 
That all was lost. 

Upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, 
the whole creation appears a second time 
in convulaons. 

He s cru pl ed not to eat 
Against his better knowledge; lAdeeeivId 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 
Bky lower'd, and, muttering thunder, aoBtuMj dropn 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin. 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our 
first parents, these symptoms of trouble and 
consternation are wonderfully imagined, not 
only as prodieies, but as marks ofner sym- 
pathizine in the fall of man. 

Adaih^s converse with £ve, after having 
eaten the forbidden fruit, Is an exact copy 
of that between Jui^ter and Juno in the four- 
teenth Iliad. Juno there approaches Jupi- 
ter with the girdle which she had received 
from Venus : upon which he tells her, that 
she appeared more charming and desirable 
than she had ever done before, even when 
thdir loves were at the highest. The poet 
afterwards describes them as reponng on a 
summit of Mount Ida, which produced un- 
der them a bed of flowers, the lotus, the 
crocus, and the hyacinth; and concludes his 
description with thdr fEdline; asleep^ 

Let the reader compare this with the fol- 
lowing passage in Milton, which begins with 
Adam's speech to Eve: 

* For never did thy beauty since the day 
I saw thee first and weddisd thee, adom*d, 
With all perftetions, so inflame my aenan 
With ardour to 9n^y thee, fhirer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.* 

Bo said he. and fbrbore not glance or toy 
Of amoroos intent, well uudentood / 
Of Eve, whoae eye darted contagious lire. 
Her hand he seis'd, and to a shady bank. 
Thick overhead with verdant roorembower*d. 
Be led her nothing loth; llowcfs were the couch, 
Faneies, and violets, and asphodel. 
And hyacinth. Earth's freshest softest lap. 
There they their fill of love and love's disport 
Took largely, of their aMitual guilt the seal. 
The sola ce of their sin, till dewy aleef 
Oppresa'd then. ■ 

As no poet seems ever to have studied 
Homer more, or to have more resembled 
him in the greatness of genius, than Milton* 
I think I should have given bat a very im* 
perfect account of its beauties, if I had not 
obaerved the most remarkable passages 
which look like parallels in these two great 
wutiMon, I might, in the course of these 
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cridcisnis, hare taken notice of many par- 
ticular lines and expresaona whicn are 
translated from the 6reek poet; but as I 
thought this would have appeared too mi- 
note and over-curious, I have purposely 
omitted them. The greater incidents, how- 
ever, are not only set off by bemg shown in 
the same light with several of the same na- 
ture in Homer, but bv that means may be 
also guarded against tne cavils of the taste- 
less or ignorant L« 
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n ad bDMrtttem natt MUDsa, m aot tola 

ezpeCenda est, ant oerte omni pondera gravior eat ha- 
benda quam reliqua CMnnia. TulL 

If we be made ft>r honeetv, either it is Kdely to be 
eouf fat, or eertainly to be estimated much more hif hly 
tten aU other thiagb. 

Will Honetcomb was compjlaining to 
me yesterday, that the conversation of the 
town is so altered of late years, that a fine 
gentleman is at a loss for matter to start dis- 
course, as well as unable to fall in with the 
talk he generally meets with. Will takes 
notice, that there is now an evil under the 
sun which he supposes to be entirely new, 
because not mentioned by an^ satirist, or 
moralist, in any afe. 'Men/ said he, 'grow 
knaves sooner than they ever did ance the 
creation of the world before.' If you read 
the tragedies of the last aj^e, you find the 
artful men, and persons of mtngue, are ad- 
vanced very Car in years, and beyond the 
pleasures and sallies of youth; but now Will 
observes, that the young have taken in the 
▼ices of the aged, and you shall have a man 
of five-and-twenty, crafty, false, and in- 
triguing^ not ashamed to over-reach, cozen, 
and beguile. My friend adds, that tUl about 
the latter end of king Charles's reign there 
was not a rascal of any eminence under for- 
ty- In the places of resort for conversation, 
you now hear nothing but what relates to 
un proving men's fortunes, without regard 
to the methods towards it This is so 
fashionable, that young men form them- 
selves upon a certain neglect of every thing 
that is candid, simple, and worthy of true 
esteem; and affect being yet worse than 
they are, by acknowledging, in their general 
turn of mind and discourse, that they have 
not any remaining value for true honour and 
honesty; prefemng the capacity of being 
artfiil 'to gain their ends, to the merit of 
despising those ends when they come in 
competition with their honesty. All this is 
due to the very «lly pride that generally 
prevails of being valued for the ability of 
carrying ^eir p(»nt; in a word, fixnu the 
opinion that shallow and inexperienced peo- 
ple entertain of the short lived force of cun- 
mn^. But I shall, before I enter upon the 
vanous faces which folly covered with ar- 
tifice, puts on to impose upon the unttunk- 
ing, produce a great authority for asserting 



that nothing but troth and ingenuity has any 
^lasting good effect, even upon a man's for- 
tune and interest 

* Truth and reality have aU the advan- 
tages of appearance, and numy more. If 
the show, of any thing be good for any 
thing, I am sure sincerity is better; for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because 
he thinks it good to have such a quality as 
he pretends to? for to counterfeit and dis- 
semble is to put on the appearance of some 
real excellency. Now the best way in the 
world for a man to seem to be any thing, is 
really to be what he would seem to be, 
Bemdes, that it is many times as troublesome 
to make good the pretence (^ a good quality, 
as to have it; and if a man have it not, it is 
ten to one but he is discovered to want it, and 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have 
it is lost There is something unnatural in 
painting, which a skilful eye will easily dis- 
cern from native beauty and complexion. 

* It is hard to personate and act a part 
long; for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavouring to re* 
turn, and will peep out and betray herself 
one time or other. Therefore, if^any man 
think it convenient to seem good, let him be 
so indeed, and then his goodness will appear 
to every body's satisfaction; so that upon all 
accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particu* 
larly as to the affairs of this world, integrity 
has manv advantages over all the fine 
and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit; it is much the plainer and eaMer. 
much the safer and more secure way of 
dealing in the world: it has less of trouble 
and difficulty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it: it is the 
shortest and nearest way to oiir end, carry* 
ing us thither in a straight line, and wil) 
hold out and last longest The arts of de* 
ceit and cunning do continually grow weaker 
and less effectual and serviceable to them 
that use them; whereas integrity gaina 
strength by use, and the more ana longer 
any man practiseth it, the greater service 
it does him, by confirming nis reputation^ 
and encouraging those with whom he hath to 
do to repose the greatest trust and confi- 
dence in him, which is an unspeakable ad- 
vantage in the business and a£Kurs of life* 

* Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothina to help it out; it is al- 
ways near at band, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
sets a man's invention upon the rack, and 
one trick needs a great many more to make 
it good. It is like building upon a false foun- 
dation, which constantly stands in need of 
props to shore it up, and proves at last 
more char^able than to have raised a sub- 
stantial building at first upon a true and 
solid foundation; for sincerity is firm and 
substantial, and there is nothin[; hollbw and 
unsound in it; and, because it is plain and 
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open, fears no discoireiy; of which the cn£ty 
man is always in danger: said when he 
thinks he walks in the. dark, all his pre- 
tences are so transparent, that he that runs 
mav read them: he is ^e last man that 
finos himself to be found out; and whilst he 
takes it for granted that he makes fools of 
others, he renders himself ridiculous. 

' Add to all this, that ancerity is the most 
compendious wisdom, and an excellent in- 
strument for the speedy despatch of busi- 
ness; it creates confidence in those we have 
to deal with, saves the labour of man^r in- 
Guiries, and brines things to an issue in a 
few words. It is like travelling in a phdn 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
sooner to Ws journey's end than by-ways, 
in which men often lose themselves. In 
a word, whatsoever convenience may be 
thdu^ht to be in falsehood and dissimula- 
tion, it is soon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, because it brings a man 
under an everlasting jealousy and sum- 
cion, so that he is not believed when ne 
spesiks the truth, nor trusted perhaps when 
he means honestly. When a man has once 
fbrfdted the reputation of his integrity, he. 
is set fast; and nothing will then serve his 
turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

* And I have often thoueht, that God hath 
in his great wisdom, hid from men of fidse 
and dishonest minds the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and intcmty to the pros- 
perity even of our worldly affairs: these 
men are so blinded, by their covetousness 
and ambitiion, that they cannot look beyond 
a present advantage, nor fori>ear to seize 
upon it, though by ways never so indirect; 
they cannot see so far as to the remote con- 
sequence of a steady integritv, and the 
vast benefit and advantages which it will 
bring a man at last Were but this sort of 
men wise and clear-sighted enough to dis- 
cern this, they would be honest out of very 
knaverv, not out of any love to honesty and 
virtue, out with a crafty design to promote 
and advance more effectually their own in- 
terests; and therefore the justice of the Di- 
vine Providence hath hid this truest point 
of wisdom from their eyes, that bad men 
mieht not be upon equal terms with the iust 
and upright, and serv6 their own wicked 
designs by honest and lawful means. 

' Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 
the world for a day, and should never have 
occasion to converse more with mankind, 
never more need their good opinion or good 
word, it were then no great matter (speak- 
ing as to the concernments of this world,) 
if a man spent his reputation all at once, 
and ventured it at one throw; but if he be 
to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of conversation whilst he is in 
it, let him make use of truth and sincerity 
in all his words and actions; for nothing but 
this will last and hold out to the end: all 
other arts will fail, but truth and int^^ty 
will carry a man through, and bear him 
out to the last' T. 
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In tmttl labor Fiiy. Geotf. v. 6^ 

Thoaih low the Miltfea, Itdeiervw our paiw. 

The gentleman who obliges the worid 
in general, and Qie in particular, with his 
thoiu^hts upon education, has just sent me 
the toUowing letter: 

*SiR, — ^I take the liberty to send yoa • 
fourth letter upon the education of youth. 
In my last I gave you mf thoughts upon 
some particular tasks, which I conceived 
it might not be amiss to mix with their 
usual exercises, in order to give them an 
early seasoning of virtue: 1 shall in this 
propose some others, which I foncy might 
contribute to g^ve them a right turn for tbs 
world, and eSSAe them to make their way 
in it. 

'The design of learmng is, as I take it, 
either to render a man an agreeable com- 
panion to himself, and teach him to support 
solitude with pleasure; or, if he is not bom 
to an estate* to supply that defect, and fttf- 
nidi him with the means of acquiring one. 
A person who applies himself to learning 
with the first of these views may be said to 
study for ornament; as he who proposes to 
himself the second, property studies for use. 
The one does it to raise himself a fortune; 
the other to set off that which he is already 
possessed of. But as far the mater part 
of mankind are included in the latter class, 
I shall only propose some methods at pre- 
sent for the service of such who expect to 
advance themselves in the world bv their 
learning. In order to which, I shall pre- 
mise, tnat many more estates have been 
acquired by litUe accomplishments than br 
extraordinary ones; those quatities which 
make the greatest figure in the eye of the 
world not Deing always the most useful m 
themselves, or the most advantageous to 
their owners. 

* The posts which require men of shinini^ 
and uncommon parts to discharge them are 
so very ffew, that many a great genius goes 
out (X the world without ever having an 
opportunity to exert itself; whereas, peiv 
sons oi ordinary endowments meet with 
occasions fitted to their parts and capaci- 
ties every day in the common occurrences 
of life. 

• lam acquunted with two persons who 
were formerly school-fellows,* and have 
been good friends ever since. One of them 
was not only thought an impoietrable block- 
head at school, but still maintained his re- 
putation at the university; the other was 
the pride of his master, and the mort cele- 
brated person in the college of which he 
was a member. The man of genius is at 



' • •• Swift, and Mr. Btntferd. s merebant « SUratlbfd 
la worth a plumb, aad is now lendiiif tlie fovorament 
404100/. yet wt were educated together at the esoM 
ichool and univertity.* 8wift*s Worlce, toI. zzii. p, 10. 
cr. 8vo.-4ftratftnd waa afterwarda a haakrovt.** 
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preaent buried in a country parsonage of 
eij^t-acore pcnindsa yean wmle the other, 
with the bare abilities of a common scri- 
vener, has got an estate of above a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

' I &ncy from what I have said, it will 
almost appear a doubtful case to many a 
wealthy citizen, whether or no he ought to 
wish his son should be a great genius: but 
this I am sure of, that nothing is more ab- 
surd than to give a lad the education of 
one, whom nature has not favoured with 
any particular marks of distinction. 

* The fault, therefore, of our grammar 
achools is, that every boy is pushed on to 
works of genius: whereas, it would be far 
more advantageous for the greatest part of 
them to be taught such little practical arts 
and sciences as do not reqmre any great 
^are of parts to be master of them, and 
yet may come often into play during the 
course of a man's life. 

'Such are all the parts of practical geo- 
metry. I have known a man contract a 
fiiendship with a minister of state, upon 
cutting a dial in his window; and remember 
a clergyman who got one of the best bene- 
fices in the west of England, by setting a 
country gentleman's affairs in some method, 
andjriving him an exact survey of his estate. 

' While I am upon this subject, I cannot 
foibear mentioning a particular which is of 
use in every station of life, and which, me- 
thinks, every master should teach scholars; 
I mean the writing of English letters. To 
this end, instead of perplexing them with 
Latin epistles, themes, and verses, there 
might be a punctual correspondence esta- 
blished between two boys, who might act 
in any imaginary parts of business, or be 
allowed sometimes to give a range to their 
own fancies, and communicate to each other 
whatever trifles they thought fit, provided 
neither of them ever fsuled at the appointed 
time to answer his correspondent's letter. 

* I believe I may venture to affirm, that 
the genmlity of boys would find themselves 
more advantaged by this custom, when they 
come to be men, than by all tlie Greek and 
Latin their masters can teach them in seven 
or ^ht years. 

* The want of it is very visible in manv 
learned persons, who^ while they are ad- 
miring the styles of Demosthenes or Cicero, 
want phrases to express themselves on the 
most common occasions. I have seen a 
letter from one of these Latin orators which 
would have been deservedly laughed at by 
a common attorney. 

* Under this head of writing, I cannot 
omit accounts and short-hand, which are 
learned with littie p^ns, and very properly 
come into the number of such arts as I have 
been here recommending. 

* You must doubtless, sir, observe that I 
have hitherto chiefly innsted upon these 
thhigs for such boys as do not appear to 
have any thing extraordinary in their natu- 
ral talents, and conseqoenUy are not quali- 



fied lor the finer parts of learning; yet I 
believe I might cany this matter still finv 
ther> and venture to assert, that a lad of 
jHenius has sometimes occasion for these 
fitUe acquirements, to be as it were the 
foreninners of his parts, and to introduce 
him into the world. 

* History is fiiU. of examples of persons 
who, though they have had the largest 
abilities, have been obliged to innnuate 
themselves into the favour of great men, 
by these trivial accomplishments; as the 
complete genUeman in some of our modem 
comedies, makes his first advances to his 
mistress under the disguise of a painter or 
a dancing-master. 

' The mfierence is, that in a lad of genius 
these are only so many accomplishments, 
which in another are essentials; the one 
diverts himself with them, the other works 
at them. In short,. I look upon a great 
genius, with these litde additions, in the 
same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, 
who is obliged, by an express command in 
the Alcoran, to learn and practise some 
handicraft trade; though I need not to have 
gone for my instance farther than Germany, 
where several emperors have voluntarily 
done the same thine. Leopold the last, 
worked in wood: and I have heard there are 
several handicraft works of his making to 
be seen at Vienna, so neaUy turned that the 
best j<»ner in Europe might safely own 
them without any disgrace to his profes- 
sion. • 

' I would not be thought, by any thing I 
have said, to be against improving a boy's . 
fi;enius to Uie utmost pitch it can be carried* 
What I would endeavour to show in this 
essay is, that there may be methods taken 
to make learning advantageous even to the 
meanest capacities. I am, sir, yours, &c' 
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Com magnis yirtutibus aflkri 

Grande ■upeitilium.— — — Jwa. Bat. ri 18& 
Their signal virtue* hardly can be borne, 
Daah*d aa they are with tupereilious acorn. 

*Mr. Spectator^ — ^You have in some 
of your discourses described most sort of 
women in their distinct and proper classes, 
as the ape, the coquette, and many others; 
but I think you have never yet said any 
thing of a devotee. A devotee is one ot 
those who disparage religion by their in- 
discreet and unseasonable introduction of 
the mention of virtue on all occasions. She 
pro&sses she is what nobody ought to doubt 
she is; and betrays the labour she is put to, 
to be what she ought to be with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity. She lives in the world, 
and denies hersdf none of the diversions of 
it, with a constant declaration how insipid 
aU things in it are to her. She is never 



• The weR-fcnown laboon of the Gter Peier nuf be 
added to those enomerated above. 
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herself but at church; there she displays 
her virtue, and is so fervent in all her de- 
vodonsy that I have frequently seen her 
pray herself out of breatn. While other 
young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
playing at questions and commands, she 
reads aloud in hfir closet. She says, all love 
is ridiculous, excep»t it be celestial; but she 
sp«dLS of the passion of one mortal to an- 
other with too much bitterness for one that 
had no jealousy mixed with her contempt 
of it If at any time she sees a man warm 
in his addresses to his mistress, she will lift 
up her eyes to heaven, and ciy, " What 
nonsense 18 that fool talking! Will the bell 
never ring for prayers?" We have an emi- 
nent lady of this stamp in our country, who 
pretends to amusements very much above 
the rest of her sex. She never carries a 
white shock-dog with bells under her arm, 
nor a squirrel or dormouse in her pocket, 
but always an abridged piece of moralitv, 
to steal out when she is sure of being ob- 
served. When she went to the famous 
ass-race, (which I must confess was but an 
odd diversion to be encoun^ed by people 
of rank and figure,) it was not, like other 
ladies, to hear those poor animals bray, nor 
to see fellows run naked, or to hear codntry 
'squires in bob wist and white nrdles make 
love at the side of a coach, ana crv, <* Ma- 
dam this is dainty weather." Thus she 
described the diversion; for she went only 
to pray heartily that nobodv might be hurt 
m the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow's 
&ce, which was distorted with srinning, 
might any way be brought to itself again. 
She never chats over her tea, but covers 
her face, and is supposed in an ejaculation 
before she tastes a sup. This ostentatious 
behaviour is such an offence to true sanc- 
tity, that it dispars^es it, and makes virtue 
not only unamiable, but also ridiculous. 
The sacred writinejs are fiill of reflections 
which abhor this Kind of conduct; and a 
devotee is so far from promoting goodness, 
that she deters others by her example. 
Folly and vanity in one of these ladies is 
like vice in a clergyman; it does not only 
debase hiin, but makes the inconsiderate 
part of the world think the worse of reli- 
gion. I am, sir, your humble servant, 
'HOTSPUR.' 

•Mr. Spectator, ^Kenophon in his 
short account of the Spartan commonwealth 
si>eaking of the behaviour of their young 
men in the streets, says, «* There was so 
much modesty in their looks, that you 
might as soon have turned the eyes of a 
marble statue upon jou as theirs; and that 
in aU their behaviour they were more 
modest than a bride when put to bed upon 
her weddinp-night.** This virtue, whicnis 
always subjoined toma^animity, had such 
an influence upon their courage, that in 
battie an enemy could not look them in the 
fiBkce, and they durst not but die for their 
countiyi 



* Whenever I walk into the ttreets of 
London and Westminster, the coantenances 
of all the young fellows that pass by me 
make me wish myself in Sparta: I oseet 
with such blustenng airs, bir looks, and 
bold fronts, that, to a soperfic^d observer, 
would bespeak a courage above those Gre- 
cians. I am arrived to that perfection hi 
speculation, that I understand the laneuage 
cf the eyes, which would be a great miafor- 
tune to me had I not correctedthe teatmess 
of old age by philosophy. There is scarce 
a man in a tea coat who does not tell me^ 
with a full stare, he is a Ixdd man: I see 
several swear inwardly at roe, without any 
offence of mine, but the oddness of my per* 
son; I meet contempt in every street; ex- 
pressed in different manners by the accvnlol 
look, the elevated eye-brow, uid the swell- 
inr nostrils of the proud and prosperooa. 
The 'prentice speaks his disrespect by an 
extended finger, and the porter by steuing 
out his tbngue. If a country p;entleman ap- 
pears aKttie curious in observing the edifices^ 
docks, signs, coaches, and dials, it is not to 
be imagined how th^ polite rabble of this 
town, who are acquidnted with these ob- 
jects, ridicule his nisticity. I have known 
a fellow with a burden on his head steal n 
hand down from his load, and shly twirl 
the cock of a *sauire's hat behina him; 
while the ofiendea person is swearing, or 
out of countenance, all the wag-wits in the 
highway are grinning in applause of the in- 
genious rogue that gave him the tip, and the 
folly of him who had not eyes aU round his 
head to prevent receiving it These things 
arise from a general affectation of smart- 
ness, wit, and courage. Wycherly some- 
where rallies the pretensions this way, by 
making a fellow say, *' Red breeches are • 
certain sini of valour;" and Otway makes 
a man, to boast his agility, trip up a beggar 
on crutches. From such nints I beg a specu- 
lation on this subject: in the mean tune I 
shall do all in the power of a weak old fel- 
low in my own defence; for as Diogenes, 
being in auest of an honest man, aoaeht 
for him when it was broad daylight with a 
lantern and candle, so I intend Hot the fb» 
ture to walk the streets with a dark lantern, 
which has a convex crystal in it; and if 
any man stares at me, I give fair warning 
that I will direct the light full into his eyes. 
Thus despairing to find men modest, I hope 
by this means to evade their impudence. 
I am, sir, your humble servant, 

T. •SOPHROSUNIUa* 
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I ae*6r In fiU dlpoPd my entoiM 
Nor bimiidedtke fold front ofil 



I HAvx been very of^en tempted to write 
invectives upon those who have detracted 
from my works, or spoken in derogHtion oc 
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my penon; but 1 lode upon it as a partica- 
lar nappineasy that I have always hindered 
my resentments from proceeaing ttv^this 
extremitv* I once had gone through half 
a satire, out foniid so many motions of hu- 
manity riwg in me towards the persons 
whom I had severely treated, that I threw it 
mtotbe fire without ever finishing it I have 
been angry enough to make several little 
emgrams and lampoons; and, after having 
admired them a day or two, have likewise 
committed them to the flames. These I 
look upon as so many sacrifices to humanity, 
and have received ipuch KreaUv satisfac- 
tion from suppressmg sucn performances, 
than I could OAve done from any reputation 
they might have procured me, -or mm any 
mortification th^ might have given my 
enemies in case I had made them public. 
If a man has any talent in writing, it shows 
a good mind to forbear answering calum- 
nies and reproaches in the same s^nrit of 
iMttemesB with which they are offered. But 
when a man has been at some pains in 
making suitable returns to an enemy, and 
has the instruments of revenge in his hands, 
to let drop his wrath, and stifle his^ resent- 
ments, seems to have something in it great 
and heroicaL There is a particular merit 
in such a way of forgiving an enemy; and 
the moreviolent and unprovoked the of- 
fence has been, the greater still is the merit 
of turn who thus fin^ves it. 

I never met with a consideration that is 
■sore finely spun, and what has better 
pleased me, than one in Epictetus, which 
places an enemy in a new light, and gpves 
us a view of him altogether different from 
that in which we are used to regard him. 
The sense of it is as follows: * Does a man 
Tcproach thee for bein^ proud or ill-natured, 
envious or conceited, ignorant or detract- 
ing? Consider with thyself whether his re-i 
pimches are true. K tney are not, consider 
that thou art not the person whom he re- 
proaches, but that he re^es an imaginary 
oeing, and perhaps loves what thou really 
ait- though he hates what thou appearest 
to be. It his reproaches are true, if thou 
ait the envious, ill-natured man he takes 
thee for^si^e thyself another turn, become 
mild, aiSble, ^id obliging, and his re- 
pcoaches of thee naturally cease. His 
reproaches may indeed continue, but thou 
art no knger the jierson whom he re- 
proaches.'* 

I often apply this rule to myself; and 
when I hear of a satirical speech or writing 
that is aimed at me, I examine my own 
lieait, whether I deserve it or not If I 
brmg in a verdict against myself, I endea- 
▼oor to rectify my conduct for the future in 
those particulars which have drawn the 
censure upon me; but if the whole invec- 
tive be grounded upon a falsehood, I trou- 
ble myself no further about it, and look 
upon my name at the head of it to signify 
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no more than one of those ficti^us names 
made use of by an author to introduce an 
imaginarv character. . Why should a man 
be sensible of the stingy of a reproach, who 
is a stranger to the guilt that is implied in 
it; or subject himself to the penalty, when 
he knows he has never i:ommitted the 
crime.^ This is a piece of fortitude, which 
every one owes to his own innocence, and 
without which it is impossible for a man 
of any merit or figure to live at peace with 
himself, in a^xuntry that abounds with wit 
and liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter 
to the chancellor of France, who had ]ire- 
vented the publication of a book against 
him, has the following words, which are a 
lively picture of the greatness of mind so 
visible in the works of that author: 'If it 
was a new thin^, it may be I should not 
be displeased with the suppression of the 
first libel that should abuse me: but since 
thereare enough of them to make a small 
library, I am secretly pleased to see the 
number increased, and take delight in rais- 
ing a heap of stones that envy has cast at 
me without dcHng^me any harm.' 

The author here alludes to those monu- 
ments of the eastern nations which were 
mountains of stones raised upon the dead 
bodies by travellers, that used to cast every- 
one his stone upon it as they passed by. It 
is certain that no monument is so glorious 
as one which is thus raised by the hands of 
envy. For my part, I admire an author 
for such a temper of mind as enables him 
to bear an undeserved reproach without 
resentment, more than for aU the wit of 
any the finest satirical reply. 

Thus fiir I thought necessary to explain 
myself in relation to those who have ani- 
madverted on this paper, and to show the 
reasons why I have not thought fit to return 
them any fermal answer. I must further 
add, that the work would have been of very 
little use to the public, had it been filled 
with personal reflections and debates; for 
which reason I have never once turned out 
of my way to observe those little cavils 
which have been made against it by envy 
or ignorance. The common fry of scrib- 
blers, who have no other way of being 
taken notice of but by attacking what has 
gained some reputation in the world, would 
have furnished me with business enough 
had they found me disposed to enter the 
lists with them. 

I shall conclude with the fable of Bocca- 
lini's traveller, who was so pestered with 
the noise of grasshoppers in his ears that 
he alighted from his horse in great wrath 
to kill them all. * This,' says the author,- 
' was troubling himself to no manner of pur- 
pose. Had he pursued his journey without 
taking notice of them, the. troublesome 
insects would have died of themselves in a 
very few weeks, and he would have suffer- 
ed nothing from them.' 
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^TThefodswill grant 

What their unerrinf wiMlom aees they want: 
In foodnen as in greatnen, tbev excel ; 
Ah I that we Iov*d ouraelTetf but halfai waM 1 

Drfimt, 

It is owing ta pride, and a secret affecta- 
tion of a certain self-existence, that the 
noblest raoUve for action that ever was pro- 
posed to man is not acknowledge the glory 
and happiness of their being. The Heart 
is treacherous to itself, and We do not let 
our reflections go deep enough to receive 
religion as the most honosrable incentive to 
good and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakness to flatter ourselves into a belief, 
that if we search into our inmost thoughts, 
we find ourselves wholly disinterested, and 
divested of any views arising from self-love 
and vain-glory. But however spirits of su- 
■ perficial greatness may diBdain at first sight 
to do any thing, ^ut from a noble inrpmse 
in themsdves, without any future regards 
in thi8» or any other being; upon stricter 
inquiry they will find, to act worthily, and 
expect to oe rewarded only in another 
worid, is as henric a pitch of virtue as hu- 
man nature can arrive at If the tenor of 
our actions have any other motive than the 
desire to be pleasing in the eye of the Deity, 
it will necessarily follow that we must be 
more than men, if we are not too much ex- 
alted in prosperity and depressed in ad- 
vcraty. But the Christian world has a 
Leader, the contemplation of whose life 
and sufferings, must administer comfort in 
affliction, while the sense of his power and 
omnipotence must give them humiliation 
in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely 
constnunt with which men of low conceph- 
tions act when thej think they confpnn 
themselves to religion, as well as to the 
more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the 
wor^ Christian does not carry with it, at 
first view, all that is great, worthy, friend- 
ly, jrcnerous, and heroic The man who 
susj^c lids his hopes of the reward of worthy 
actions till after death, who can bestow un- 
seen, who can overlook hatred, do good to 
his slanderer, ^ho can never be angry at 
his friend, never revengeful to his enemy, 
is certainly formed for the benefit of society. 
Yet these arc so far from herwc virtues, 
that they are but the ordinary duties of a 
Christian. 

When a man with a steady ftdth looks 
back on the great catastrophe of this day,* 
,with what bleeding emotions ofhcart must 
he contemplate the life and sufferings of 
his deliverer! When his agonies occur to 
him, how will he weep to reflect that he 
has often forgot them for the glance of a 
wanton, for the applause of a vain world, 

« CkxMl Friday, 1718> the daj of pabUeatios of tllii 
fapet. 



fbr a heap of fleeting past pleasures, whicb 
are at present aclung sorrows! 

How plea^ng is the conteai]^tion of the 
lowlv steps our Almighty Leader took in 
conottcting us to his heavenly manaons! 
In plain and apt- parable, similitude and 
allegory, oar great Master enforced the 
doctrine of our salvation, but they cf lus 
acquaintance, instead of receiving what 
they could not oppose, were offended at 
the presumption or being wiser than they. 
They could not raise their little ideas above 
the connderation of him» in those circum- 
stapces familiar to them, or concmve that 
he, who appeared not more terrible or 
pompous, should ha^e any thing more ex- 
alted than themselves; he in that place 
therefore would no longer inefiectiukUv 
exert a power which was incapable ot 
conquering the prepossession of their Har- 
row and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought 
him the dumb, the blind, the sick, and 
maimed; whom when their Creator had 
touched, with a second life they saw, spoke, 
leaped, and ran. In affection to hiro, and 
admiration of his actions, the crowd could 
not leave him, but waited near. him till 
they were almost as faint and helpless as 
others they brought for succour, lie had 
compassion on them, and by a miracle sup^ 
plied their necesSties. Oh, the ecstatie 
entertainment, when they could behold 
their food immediately increase to the dis- 
tributor's hand, and see their God in persoo 
fbecfing and refreshing his creatures! Oh 
envied happiness! But why do I say en- 
vied ? as if our God did not still preside 
ovet* our temperate meeds, cheerfiil hours, 
and innocent conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every 
where full of miracles, not inferior to this, 
and though in the midst of those acts of 
divinity he never gave the least hint of a 
desien to become a secular prince, yet had 
not nitherto the aposties themselves any 
other than hopes of worldly power, prefer^ 
roent, riches, and pomp; for Peter, upon 
an accident of ambition among the apostles, 
hearing his Master explain that his king^ 
dom was not of this world, was so scanda- 
lized that he whom he had so long followed 
should suffer the ignominy, shame, and 
death, which he foretold, that he took him 
aside and said, 'Be it far from thee, Lord, 
this shall not be unto thee:' for* which be 
suffered a severe reprehension from bis 
Master, as having in hi^ view the glory of 
man rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to 
draw near, when the Lord of nature 
thought fit, as a saviour and deliverer* to 
make his pubUc entry into Jerusalem wiUi 
more than the potirer and joy,- but none of 
the ostentation and pomp of a triumph; be 
came humble, meek, and lowly; with an 
unfelt new ecstasy, multitudes strewed bis 
wa^ with earments and olive-branches^ 
crying, with loud gladness and acclama* 
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fkn, *Ho8aiiiah to the Son of David! 
Bleffled is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord!* At this great King's accession 
to lis thrciie, men were not ennobled, but 
■ivedi crimes were not remitted, but sins 
forgiven. He did not bestow medals, 
honours, fey ours; but health, joy, aght, 
speech. The first object the bhnd ever 
saw was the Author of sight; while the 
lame tan before, and the dumb repeated 
the hosannah. Thus attended, he entered 
into his own house, the sacred temple, and 
by his divine authority expelled traders 
and worldling that profened it; and thus 
did he for a time use a great and despotic 
powerr to let unbelievers understand that 
It was not want of, but superiority: to, all 
worldly dominion, that made him not exert 
it But is this then the Saviour?. Is this the 
, Deliverer? Shall this obscure Naaarene 
^ command Israel, and sit on the throne of 
David ? Their proud and disdainful.hearts, 
which were petrified with the love and pride 
of this world, were impregnable to the re- 
ception of so mean a benefactor; and were 
now enough exasperated with benefits to con- 
nHre his death. Our Lord was sensible of 
tncir deagn, and prepared his disciples for 
It, by recountingto them now more distinctly 
what should bml him; but Peter, with ah 
ungrounded resolution, and in a flush of 
temper, made a sanguine protestation, that 
though all men were offended in him, yet 
would not he be c^nded. It was a great 
article of our Saviour's business in the 
world to bring us to a sense of our inability, 
without God's assistance, to do any thing 
great or good; he therefore told Peter, who 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, 
that they would both fail him, and even tie 
should deny him thrice that very night . 

•But what heart can conceive, what 
tongue utter the sequel? Who is that 
yonder, buffetted, mocked, and spumed? 
Whom do they drag like a felon? Whither 
do they carry my Lord, my King, my Sa- 
viour, and my God ? And will he aie to 
expiate those very injuries? See where 
they have nailed the Lord and giver of life! 
How his wounds blacken, his body writhes, 
and heart heaves with pity and with agony ! 
Oh Almighty sufferer, look down, look 
down from toy triumphant infamy! Lo, 
he inclines his head to his sacred bosom ! 
Hark, he groans! See, he expires! The 
earth trembles, the temple renos, the rocks 
burst, the dead arise. Which are the 

2uick? Which are the dead ? Sure nature, 
II nature is depardng with her Creator.' 

T. 



other in the whole poem. Ihe author, 
upon the winding up of his action, intro- 
duces all those who had any concern in it, 
and shows with great beauty the influence 
which it had upon each of them. It is like 
the last act of a well-written tragedy, in 
which all who had a part in it are generally 
drawn up before the audience, and repre- 
sented under those circumstances in which 
the determination of the action places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under 
four heads, in relation to the celestial, the 
infernal, the human, and the imaginary 
persons, who have their respective parts 
allotted in it 

To begin with the celestial persons: the 
guardian angels of Paradise arc described 
as returning to heaven upon the fall of man, 
in order to approve their vigilance; their 
arrival, their manner of reception, with 
the sorrow which appeared in themselves, 
and in those spirits who are said to rejcace 
at the conversion of a sinner, are very finely 
laid together in the following lines: 
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-Quit talia fkndo 



TuBponc a lactarymia f rirg. JBa. f i . S. 

Who can lalata meh woM without a taart 

The tenth book of Paradise Lost has a 
greater variety of persons in it than any 



Up into heay'n fh>tai Paradise in liaste 
Tb* angelic fuards anended, mute and sad 
For nsan ; for of liit auto by thtk tiiey knew ; 
Much wondering how the subtle fiend bad stol'a 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From eferth arrived at heaven gate, dia^as*d 
All were who heard ; dim sadness did not qiaitt 
That time celestial visages ; yet mizt 
With pity, violated not their bliss. 
About the new arrived, th multitudes 
Tb' ethereal peoirie ran to hear and know 
How all befel. They tow'rds the throne supreme 
Accountable made haste, to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 
And easily approv'd ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. 

The same Divine Person, who in the 
foregmng parts of this poem interceded for 
our first parents before their fall, over- 
threw the rebel angels, and created the 
world, is now represented as descending to 
Paradise, and pronouncing sentence upon 
the three offenders. The cool of the even- 
ing being a circumstance with which holy 
writ introduces this great scene, it is poeti- 
cally described by our author, who has also 
kept religiously to the form of words in 
which the three several sentences were 
passed upon Adam, Eve, and the serpent 
He has rather chosen to neglect the nu- 
merousness of his verse, than to deviate 
from those speeches which are recorded on 
this great occasion. The guilt and confu- 
sicm of our first parents, standing naked 
before their judge, is touched with great 
beautjr. Upon the arrival of Sin and Death 
into the works of creation, the Almighty is 
again introduced as speaking to his angels 
that surrounded him. 

* See 1 with what heat these dogs of bell adTanes. 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 
So Ihir and good created,* &c 

The following passage is formed upon 
that glorious image in holy writ, which 
compares the vcnce of an hmumer8i)le host 
of angels uttering hallelujahs, to the voice 
of mighty thunderings» or of many waters; 
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He €Bdid. ud ibe teav^ly AOdJran load 
Bung bftlleliiaah, ai the souiid of seas, 
Throofb malUtade that mnK : * Just are ttcf "Wjm, 
ftif hteoot are tby decrees in all thy woriu, 
WBo eaa eztenaate tbee r— — ' 

Though Ithe author, in the whole coane 
of his poemy and particularly in the book 
we are now examimngy has infinite allusions 
to places of Scriptui^ I have only taken 
notice in my rematks of such as are of a 
poetical nature, and which are woven with 
great beauty into the body of his feble. 
Of this kind is that passage in the present 
book, where, describing Sin as inarching 
through the works of nature, he adds. 



ClQpe followinf pacfe for pace, not mooated yet 
On Ua pale bone 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture 
so wonderfully poetical, ana terrifying to 
the imagination: 'And I looked, and be- 
hold, a p«le horse, and his name that sat 
on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him: and power was given unto them over 
the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
sword, and with hunger, and with sickness, 
and with the beasts of the earth.* Under 
this first head of celestial persons we must 
likewise take notice of the command which 
tiie angels received, to produce the several 
chants in nature, and sully the beauty of 
creation. Accordingly they are represent- 
ed as infectine the stars and planets with 
malignant influences, weakemng the light 
of the sun, bringing down the winter into 
the milder regions « nature, planting winds 
and storms in several quarters of the sky, 
storing the clouds with thunder, and, m 
short, perverting the whole frame of the 
universe to the conation of its criminal in- 
habitants. As this is a noble incident in 
the poem, the following lines, in which we 
see the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different posture to the sun 
irom what it had before the fell of man, is 
conceived with that sublime imagination 
which was so peculiar to this great author: 

* Bone saj be bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and moie' 
From the sun's axle ; they with labour poab'd 
Oblique tbe centric globe, 

We are in the second place to connder 
the infernal agents under the view which 
Milton has eiven us of them in this book. 
It is observed, by those who would set forth 
the greatness of Virgil's plan, that he con- 
ducts his reader through all the parts of the 
earth which were discovered in his time. 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, are the several 
scenrs of his fable. The plan of Milton*s 
poem IS of an infinitely greater extent, and 
fills the mind with manv more astonishing 
circumstances. Satan, naving surrounded 
the earth seven times, departs at length 
fh)m Paradise. We then see him steering 
his course among the* constellations; and, 
after having traversed the whole creation, 
pursuing his voyage through the chaos, and 
entering into his own infernal dominions. 



His first appeanmce in the assembly of 
follen angds is worked up with circum- 
stances which give a del^;ntful surprise tc 
the rsader: but there is no incident in the 
whole poem which does this more than the 
transformation of the whole audience, that 
follows, the account their leader gives them 
of his expedition. The gradual change of 
Satan himself is described after Qvid's 
manner, and may vie with any of those cele- 
brated transformations which are looked 
upon as the most beautiful parts in that 
poet's works. Milton never fails of im- 
proving his own hints, and bestowing the 
fast finishing touches in every incident whict& 
is admitted mto his poem. The unexpected 
luss which arises in this episode, the dimen- 
sions and bulk of Satan so much superior to 
those of the infernal spirits who lay under 
the same transformation, with the annual 
change which the^r are supposed to suffeTj, 
are instances of tms kind. Tbe beau^ of 
the. diction is very remarkable in this whole 
episode, as I have observed in the sixth 
paper of these remarks the great judgment 
with which it was contrived. . 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the hu- 
man persons, come next under our con- 
sideration. Milton's art is no where more 
shown, than in his conducting the parts of 
these our first parents. The representation 
he gives of them, without falafving the 
story, is wonderfully contrived to Influence 
the reader with pity and* compassion to* 
wards them. Though Adam involves the 
whole species in misery, his crime proceeds 
from a weakness which every man is in- 
clined to pardon and commiserate, as it 
seems rather the frailty of human nature, 
than of the person who offended. Every 
one is apt to excuse a fault which he him- 
self mignt have fallen into. It was the ex- 
cess of love for Eve that ruined Adam and 
his posterity. I need not add, that the au- 
thor is Justified in this particular by many 
of the fathers, and the most orthodox wri- 
ters. Milton has by this means filled a 
great part of his poem with that kind of 
writing which the French critics call the 
tendrct and which is in a particular manner 
enganng to all sorts of reisiAers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now 
considering, are likewise drawn with such 
sentiments as do not only interest the reader 
in their afflictions, but raise in him the most 
melting passions of humanity and com- 
miseration. When Adam sees the several 
changes of nature produced about him, he 
appears in a disorder of mind suitable to 
one who had forfeited both his innocence 
and his happiness: he is filled with horror, 
remorse, despur; in the anguish of his 
heart he expostulates with his Creator for 
having given him an unasked existences 

* DM I reqoeat thee, Maker, f\mm mj clay 
To mould me man? Did I tolieit thee 
From darkneea to promote me ? or here placa 
In this delidouB garden 1 As my will 
OoBcanr'd not to my beiof , 'twese bat sigba 



And eqoml to reduci hm to my dust, 
Desiroas to rMign, tad randor back 
All I recelT'd.* 

He immediately alter recovers from his 
preaumptioD, owns his doom to be just, and 
begs that the death which is threatened him 
may be inflicted on him: 
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-Why delayf 



Hit band to execate what htfl decree 
Piz'd OB thi» day 7 Why do I o?«r-liv«7 
Why am I raock'd with death, and lencthen*d ont 
To deathlepB pain ? How gladly would I mwt 
Mortality my tentence, and be earth 
InieBsibtar! how glad would lay me down, 
As in my mother's lap! There should I rest 
And sleep secure ; his drsadftil voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears : no fear of worse 
To me, and to my oflbprinf« would tomant ma 
With cruel expectation.'- 

This whole speech is full of the like emo- 
tksii, and varied with all those sentiments 
whieh we may suppose natural to a mind so 
broken and disturbed. I must not oipit that 
eenerous concern which our' first father 
snows in it for his posterity, and which is so 
proper to affect the reader: 

• Hide me from the fkee 

Of God, wliom to behold was then my 
Of hap^ness,! yet well, if here would < 
The misery: I deserved it, and would bear 
My own dcsei t i ngs: but this will not serve ; 
AU that I eat, or drink, or shall beget, 
b propagated curse. O voice once heard 
Deliffhtfull/, "Increase and multiply:** 

How death to hear! 

In me all 
posterity stands cunt! Fair patrimony, 
That I must leave ye, sons I O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave you' none 1 
flodisinJKrited, how woukt you bless 
Me, now your cnrw I Ah, why should all mankind. 
For one man's fiult, thus guiltless be eondemn*d 
If guiltless? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt T—— 

Who can afterwards behold the father of 
mankind, extended upon the earth, utter- 
ing his midnieht complunts, bewuling his 
existence, and wishing for death, without 
sympathizing with him in his distress.^ 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 

Through the still night ; not now (as era man fril) 

Wholesome, and cool, and mild, but with Mack air. 

Accompanied with damps and dreadflil sloom ; 

Which to his evil conscience represented 

All things with double terror. On the troand 

Oatstretch*d he lay ; on the cold ground I and oft 

Curs'd his creation ; death as oft accas*d 

Ofurdyezteution.* 

The part of Eve in this book is no less 
passionate, and apt to sway the reader in 
her favour. She is represented with great 
tenderness as approaching Adam, but is 
qmmed from him with a spirit of upbraid- 
ing and indignation, conformably to the na- 
ture of man, whose passions had now gained 
the dominion over mm. The following pas- 
sage, wherein she is described as renewing 
her addresses to him, with the whole speech 
that follows it, have something in them ex- 
^[uisitely moving and pathetic: 

He added not, and from her tum*d : but Eve, 
Not M» repuls'd, with team that eeas*d not flowing. 
And tresses all disorder'd, at his iset 
Fell humble ; and embracing them besoucht 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint: 
' Forsake me not thus, Adam! Witness Heaf*n 
What love sincere, and rav*rBnee in mv bnast 
I bear ttea. and unweating hava oflbadsd. 



Unhappily deceived t Thy annDliant 

I beg, an4 clasp thy knees. Bereave me not 

Sliereon I live ;) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
y counsel in this uttermost distress. 
My only strength, and stay! Forlorn of |hee. 
Whither shall I betake me! where subsist? 
While yet we live (scarce one short hour perhaps) 
Beui'een ns two let there be peaea.* *^ 

Adam's reconcilement to her is worked 
up in the same spirit of tenderness. Eve 
afterwards proposes to her husband, in the 
blindness of her despur, that to prevent 
their guilt from descending u]>on posterity, 
they should resolve to live childless; or, if 
that could not be done, they should seek 
their own deaths by violent methods. 
As these sentiments naturally engage the 
reader to regard the mother of mankind 
with more than ordinary commiseration, 
they likewise contain a verv fine moraL 
The resolution of dying to end our miseries 
does not show such a degree of magnanimity 
as a resolution to bear them» and submit to 
the dispensations of Providence. Our au- 
thor has, therefore, with ^reat delicacy, re- 
presented Eve as entertaming this thought, 
and Adam as disapproving it 

We are, in the last place, to consider the 
imaginary peftens, or Death and Sin, who 
act a large part in this book. Such beauti- 
ful extended allegories are certainly some 
of the finest compositions of genius; but, as 
I have before observed, are not a^eable 
to the nature of a heroic poem. This of Sin 
and Death is very exquisite in its kind, if 
not considered as a^rt of such a work. 
The truths contained in it are so clear and 
open, that I sh^ll not lose time in explain- 
ing them; but shall only observe, that a 
reader, who knows the strength of the 
English tongue, will be amazed to think 
how the poet could find such apt words and 
phrases to describe the actions of those two 
imaginary persons, and particularly in that 
part where D^th is exhibited as forming a 
Dridge over the chaos; a work suitable to 
the genius of A^ton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an 
opportunity of speaking more at large of 
sttdi shadowy and imaginary^ persons as 
may be introduced into heroic poems, I 
shall beg leave to explain myself m a mat- 
ter which is curious m its kind, and which 
none of the critics have treated of. It is 
certain Homer and Virg^ are full of ima- 
ginary persons, who are very beautiful in 
poetry, when tiiey are just shown without 
being engaged in any series of action. Ho- 
mer, indeed, represents sleep as a ^rson, 
and ascribes a short part to him in his lUad; 
but we must consider, that though we now 
regard such a person as entirely shadowy 
and unsubstantial, the heathens made sta- 
tues of him, placed him in their temples, 
and looked upon him, as a real deity. Wheil 
Homer makes use of other such allegorical 
persons, it is only in short expresnons, 
which convey an ordinary thought to the 
mind in the most pleasing manner, and may 
rather b^ looked upon as poetical phrases. 
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than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
telling us that men naturally fly when they 
are terrified, he introduces the persons of 
Flight and Fear, who he tells us, are in- 
separable cohapanions. . Instead of sajdng 
that the time was come when Apollo ought 
to have received his recompence, he tells 
us that the Hours brought luqn his reward. 
Instead of describing the effects which 
Minerva's aeeis produced in battle, he tells 
us that the orims of it were encompassed 
by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, 
Massacre, and Death. In the same figure 
of speaking, he represents Victory as fbl- 
lowmg Diomedes; Discord as the mother 
of funerals and mourning; Venus as dressed 
by the Graces; Bellona as wearing Terror 
and Consternation like a garment I might 
give several other instances out of Homer, as 
well as a ^at many out of Virgil. Milton 
has likewise very often made use of the 
same way oispcupng, as where he tells us 
that Victory sat (m'ttie right hand of the 
Messiah, when he marched forth against 
the rebel angels; that, at the rising of the 
sun, the Hours unbarred the gates of light; 
that Discord was the daughter of Sin. Of 
the same nature are those expressions, 
where, describing the nnging of the night- 
ingale, he adds, < Silence was pleased;' and 
upon the Messiah's bidding peace to the 
chaos, ' Confusion heard his voice. ' I might 
add innumerable instances of our poet's 
writing in this beautiful figure. It is plain 
that these I have mentioned, in which per- 
sons of an imaginary nature are introduced, 
are such short allegories as are not designed 
to be taken in the literal sense, but only 
to convey particular circumstances to the 
readepf after an unusual and entertaining 
manner. But when such persons are intro- 
duced as principal actors, and engaged in a 
series of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for 
an heroic poem, which ought to appear 
credible in its principal parts. I cannot 
forbear therefore thinking, that Sin and 
Death are as improper agents in a work of 
this nature, as Strength and Necessity in 
one of the tragedies pt .£schylus, who re- 
presented those two persons nailing down 
Prometheus to a roct; for which lie has 
been, justly censured by the greatest critics. 
I do not know any imaginary person made 
use of in a more sublime manner of thinking 
than that in one of the prophets, who, de- 
scribing God as descending from heaven, 
and visiting the sins of mankind, adds -that 
dreadful circumstance, * Before him went 
the Pestilence.' It is certain this imaginary 
person might have been described m aU 
ner purple spots. The Fever might have 
(Darched before her. Pun might have stood 
at her right hand, Phrensy on her left, and 
Death in her rear. She might have heen 
introduced as gliding down m>m the tail of 
a comet, or darted upon the earth in a flash 
of lightning. She might have taii.^ed the 
atmosphere with her breath. The very 



glaring (4 her eyes might hsve scattered 
infection,' But I believe every reader will 
think, that in such sublime writings the 
mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripture, 
has something in it more just, as well as 
great, than aU that the most fencifbl poet 
could have bestowed upon her in ^e rich- 
ness of his imagination. L.* 
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^Deripera in loco. Bfcr. Od. xil. Lib. 4. alt. 

*Tb Joyoas folly tbat aabendi tlie mind.— JVwicit. 

Charles Lilly attended me the other 
day, and made me a present of a large 
sheet of papen on which is delineated a 
pavement in Mosaic work, lately discover- 
ed at Stunsfield near Woodstock, f A person 
who has so much the gift of speech as Mr. 
Lilly, and can carry on a discourse without 
a reply, had great opportunity on that oc- 
casion to expatiate upon so fine a piece of 
antiquity. Anl^ong other things, I remem- 
ber he gave me his opinion, "which he drew 
from the ornaments of the work, that this 
was the floor of a rooiii dedicated to Mirth 
and Concord. Viewing this work, made 
my fancy run over the many gay expres- 
sions I have read in ancient aumors, which 
contained invitations to lay aside care and 
anxiety, and give a loose to that pleasing 
Ibrgetfiilness wherein men put off their 
characters of business, and enjoy their very 
selves. These hours were usually passed 
in i*ooms adorned for that purpose, luid set 
out in such a manner, as the objects all 
around the company gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks cKf well- 
chosen and agreeable friends, gave new 
vigour to the airy, produced the latent fire 
of the modest, and gave grace to the slow 
humour of the reserved. A judicious mix- 
ture of such company, crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers, and the whole apartment 
glittering with gay lights, cheered with a 
profuaon of roses, artificial falls of water, 
and intervals of soft notes to songs of love 
and wine, suspended the cares oiF human 
life, and made a festival of mutual kind- 
ness. Such parties of pleasure as these, 
and the reports of the agreeable passages 
in their jollities, have in all ages awakened 
the dull part of mankind to pretend to 
mirth and good humour, without capacity 
for such entert^nments; for if I may be 
allowed to say so, there are a hundred men 
fit for any employment, to one who is capa- 
ble of passing a night in company of the 
first taste, without shocking any member 
of the sodety, over-rating nis own part 
of the conversation, but equally receiving 



• The original m6tto to tliif paper Waa tha aaae m 
tliat now preflxed Co No. S79. 
Keddere peraonie eclt convenientia catqne. 

Hur. Jirt PmL r. 3l«. 
To each character he givee what best beflta. 
t See Crouf h's Britiah Typography, vol. ii. pb 80L 
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and coDtributiiig to the plopsare of the 
whole company. When one considers such 
collections of companions in past times, and 
such as one might name in the present age, 
with how much spleen must a man needs 
reflect upon the awkward gaiety of those 
who aifect the frolic with an ill grace! I 
have a letter from a correspondent of mine, 
who desires me to admonish all loud, mis-, 
duevous, airy, dull conipanions, that they 
are mistaken in what tney call a frolic 
Irregularity in itself is not what creates 
pleasure and mirth; but to see a tnan, who 
knows what rule and decency are^ descend 
from them agreeably in our company, is 
what denominates him a pleasant compa- 
mon. Instead of that, you find many whose 
mirth conasts only in doing things which 
do not become them, with a secret con- 
sciousness that all the world knows they 
Imow better: to this is fdways added some- 
thing mischievous to themselves or others. 
I have heard of some yery merry fellows 
amone whom the frolic was started, and 
pa^ea by a great majority, that every man 
should immediately draw a tooth: after 
which they have gone in a body and smoked 
a cobler. The same companv, at another 
night, has each man burned his cravat; 
and one perhaps, whose estate would bear 
it, has thrown a long ivig and hat into the 
same fire. Thus they have jested thero- 
sdves stark-naked, and run into the streets 
and frighted women very successfully. 
There is no inhabitant of any standing m 
Covent Garden, but can tell you a hun- 
dred good humours, where people have 
come off with a little bloodshed, and yet 
scoured all the witty hours of the night I 
know a gentleman that has several wounds 
in the head by watch-poles, and has been 
thrice run through the body, to carry on a 
good jest He is very old for a man of so 
much good humour; out to this day he is 
seldom merry but he has occasion to be 
valiant at the same time. But, by the fa- 
vour of these gentlemen, I am humbly of 
opinion, that a man may be a very witt^ 
man, and never offend one statute of this 
kingdom, not excepting that of stabbing. 

The writers of plays have what they call 
unity of time and place, to nve a justness 
to their representation; and it would not 
be amiss if all who pretend to be compa- 
nions would confine their actions to the 
place of meeting; for a frolic carried far- 
ther may be better performed by other 
animals than men. It is not to rid much 
rround) or do much mischief, that should 
aenominate a pleasant fellow; but that is 
truly frolic which is the play of the mind, 
and consists of various and unforced sallies 
of imagination. Festivity of spirit is a very 
uncommon talent, and must proceed from 
an assemblage of agreeable qualities in the 
same person. There are some few whom 
I thinK peculiarly happy in it, but it is a 
talent one cannot name m a man, especially 
vhen one connders, that it is never very 



grateful but where it is regarded by him 
who poss^bses it in the second place. The 
best man that I know of, for heightening 
the revel gaiety of a company, is Estcourt, 
whose io\ial humour diffuses itself from 
the highest person at nn entertainment to 
the meanest waiter. Merry tales, accom- 
panied with apt gestures and lively repre- 
sentations of circiftnstances and persons, 
beguile the gravest mind into a consent to 
be as humourous as nimself. Add to this, 
that when a man is in his good eraces, he 
has a mimickry that does not debase the 
person he represents; but which, taking 
from the eravity of the character, adds to 
the agreeableness of it This pleasant fel- 
low gives one some idea of the ancient 
pantomime, who is said to have given the 
audience, in dumb-show, an exact idea of 
any character or passion^ or an intelligible 
relation of any puolic occurrence, with no 
o^er expression than that of his looks and 
gestures. If all who haver been obliged to 
these talents in Estcourt will be at Love 
for Love to-morrow night, they will but 
pay him what they owe him, at so crisy a 
rate as being present at a play which no- 
body would omit seeing, that nad, or had 
not, ever seen it before. T. 
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Torva le«na lopum sequitur, liiput ipie capcHam ; 
Floreniem cytisum aequitur laaciva capella. 

ViTg. Ed. Ti. 63 

Liont Uia wolws, and wolves the kidt paraue, 
Tbe kids sweet thyme,— and still I follow you. 

IfarfM. 

As we were at the club last night, I ob- 
served that my old friend Sir Roger, con- 
trary to his usual custom, sat very silent, 
and, instead of minding what was said by 
the company, was whistling to himself in 
a very thoughtful mood, and playing with 
a cork. I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, 
who sat between us; and, as we were ooth 
observing him we saw the knight shake 
his head, and heard him say to hiniself, 

* A foolish woman! I can't believe it* Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the 
shoulder, and offered to lay him a bottle of 
wine that he was thinking of the widow. 
My old friend started, andi recovering out 
of his brown study, told Sir Andrew, that 
once in his life he had been in the right 
In short, after some little hesitation. Sir 
Roger told us in the fulness of his heart, 
that he had just received a letter from his 
steward, which acquainted him that his old 
rival and antagonist in the country. Sir Da- 
vid Dundrum, had been making a visit to 
the widow. « However,* says Sir Roger, 

* I can never think that she will have a 
man that's half a year older than I am, and 
a noted republican into the bargain.' 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon love 
a^ his particular province, interrupting our 
friend with a jaunty laugh, 'I thought, 
knight/ said he, * tnou hadst lived long 
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cn0i^ In the world not to pin tbf happiness 
npoa one that is a woman ,and a l^iaow. I 
think Ihati without vanity, I may pretend 
to kiKm as much of the female world as 
an]r man in Great Britain; thoqrh the 
chief of my knowledge consists in this, that 
they are not to be Known.' Will imme- 
diately, with his usual fluency, rambled 
into an account of his on^ amoui^ * I am 
now,* says he, 'upon Jthe verge of fifty.' 
(though by the way we all knew he was 
turned of three-score. ) • You may easily 

guess,' continued Will, 'that I have not 
ved so long in the world without having 
had some thoughts of settling in it, as the 
phrase is. To tell you truly, I have several 
times tried my fortune that way, though I 
cannot much ooast of my success. 

' I made my first addresses to a young 
lady in the country; but, when I thought 
things were pretty well drawing to a con- 
clusion, her mdier happening to hear that 
I had formeriv boarded with a surgeOn» the 
old i>ut forbade me his house, and within a 
fortnight after married his daughter to a 
fox-hunter in the neighbourhood. 

« I made my next application to a widow, 
and attacked her so bnskly, that I thought 
myself within a fortnight of her. As I 
waited upon her one morning, she told me, 
that she intended to keep her ready-money 
and jointure in her own hand, and desired 
me to call upon her attorney in ^yon's-Inn, 
who would adjust with me what it was 

g roper for me to add to it I was so re- 
uffed by this overture, that I never inquired 
either for her or her attorney afterwards. 

* A few months after, I addressed myself 
to a young lady who was an only daughter, 
and of a good tamily. I danced with her at 
several balls, squeezed her by the hand, 
said soft things to her, and, in short, made 
no doubt of her heart; and, though my fot' 
tune was not equal to hers, I was in hopes 
that her fond father would not deny her the 
man she had fixed her affections upon. But 
as I went one day to the house, in order to 
break the matter to him, I found the whole 
family in confiiaon, and heard to my 
unspeakable surprise, that Miss Jenny 
was that very monung run away with the 
butler. 

* I then courted a second widow, and am 
at a loss to this day how I came to miss her, 
for she had often commended my person 
and behaviour. Her maid indeed tmd me 
one day, that her mistress said she never 
saw a gentleman with such a spindle pair 
of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

' AEiter this I laid siege to four heiresses 
successively, and, being a. handsome young 
dog in those da3rs,' quickly made a breach 
in their hearts, but I don't know how it 
came to pass, though I seldom fietiled of 
getting the daughter's consent, I could 
never m my life get the old people on my 
side. 

* I could g^ve you an account of a thousand 
other unsttccesttal attempts, partiouLbly of 



one which I made tome ywrs 
an old woman, whom I had certamly 
away with.fljring colours, if her i 
had not come pouring in to h^ ai 
from all parts of En^and; nay, 1 1 
should have got her at last, had 
been carried off by a hard frosL' 

As Will's transitions are extremdy q 
he turned from Sir Roger, and, ap 
himself to me, to]4 me tnere was a \ 
in the book I had considered last T 
which deserves to be writ in letters of g 
and' taking out a pocket Milton, i 
following lines, which are part of < 
Adam's speeches to Eve after the £alLl 



-^h! wliydidour 



Cmtor wiw I that peopled I 

With •pirita maaealine, create at last 

lliis novelty on earth, this ftir defect 

Of natore, and not fill the world at onee 

With oien, ae angehh witboat frmiaiaer 

Or And aone other way to fenerate 

Mankind 1 This mischief had not then belUTa, 

And more that shall befUl, ianameruMe 

Disturhanoes on earth, throaah female saavH, 

And straight eonjanetion with this sex: ' 

He shall neveivflnd out fit mate; but sudi 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake; 

Or whom he wishes most ahall seMom gala, 

Thnnif h her pervarseness; but shall see bar gaiB*!^ 

By a far worae : or, if she love, withbeU 

By parents ; or his happiest choice too late 

Shall meet, already iiak'd and wedlock booad 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame : 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 

To human life, and household peaee c 

Sir Roger listened to this ^ 
great attention; and, de^ring'Mr. Honcj- 
comb to fold down a leaf at the place, and 
lend him his book, the knight put It up in his 
pocket, and told us that he would read oiver 
these verses again before he went to bed. 
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De paupertate taoentea, 

ferent, l»r. Ep.xvtt.UbiL«IL 



Tbs man <^ho all his wants eoneeala, 
Gains more than he who all bia want 



I RAVE nothing to do with the bnaness of 
this day, any ftirther than affixing the piece 
of Latin on the head of my paper; wl&h I 
think a motto not unsuitable; nnce, if si- 
lence of our poverty is a recommendation, 
still more commendable is his modesty who 
conceals it by a decent dress, 

*Mb. Spectator,— There is an evil 
under the sun, which has not yet come 
within your speculation, and is the oe&> 
sure, diMSteem, and contenopt, which aome 
young feUows meet with from partioolar 
persons, &r the reasonable methods they 
take to avoid them m general. This is by 
appearing in a better dress than may seem 
to a relation regulariy consistent with a 
small fortune; ami therefore may occaaioii 
a judgment of a suitable extravagance in 
other particulars: but the disadvantage with 
which the man of narrow circumstances acts 
and qpeaka» is aofeelinglyaet forth inalittie 
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bcdt called the Christiian Hbro, that the 
appearinr to be otherwise is not ordv par- 
donable, but necessaij. Evefy one knpws 
the hurry of condnsiani that are made in 
contempt of a person that appears to be 
calamitcxis; which makes it yeiy excusable 
to prepare one's self for the company of 
those that are of a superior quality and for- 
tune, hy appearing to be in a better condi- 
tion than one is, so far as such appearance 
shall not make us really of worse. 

« It is a justice due to the character of 
one who suffers hard reflections fmta any 
particular person upon this account, that 
such persons would mquire into his manner 
of Bpendine hi»Ume; of which, though no 
farther information can be had than that 
he remains so many hours in his chamber, 
yet if this is cleared, to hn^iine that a rea* 
sonable creature, wrune with a narrow for- 
tune, does not make the best use of this 
retirement, would be a conclu»on extremely 
uncharitable. From what has, or will be 
said, I hope no conseouence can be extorted, 
implying, that I would have any young fel- 
low sp^id more time than the common 
leisure which his stucties require, or more 
money than his fortune or allowance may 
admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance 
with his betters: 'for as to his time, the 
gross of that ought to be sacred to more 
substantial acquisitions; for each irrecove- 
rable moment of which he ought to beheve 
he stands religiously accountable. As to his 
dress, I shall engage myself no further than 
in the modest defence of two plain suits a 
year: for being perfectly satisfied in Eu- 
trapelus's contrivance of making a Mohock 
of a roan, by presenting him with laced and 
embroidered suits, I would by no means be 
thought to controvert the conceit, by insi- 
nuating the advantages of fopx>ery. It is an 
assertion which admits of much proof, that 
astrangerof tolerable sense, dressed like a 
gentleman, will be better received by those 
of quality above him, than one of much bet- 
ter parte, whose dress is regulated by the 
rigid nodons of frugality. A man's ap- 
pearance fells within the censure of every 
one that sees him; his parts and learning 
very few are judges of; and even upon these 
few they cannot at first be well mtruded; 
for policy and good-breeding will counsel 
him to be reserved among strangers, and to 
\npport himself only by the common spirit 
of conversation. Indeed aimong the injudi- 
cfous, the words, ^* delicacy, idiom, fine 
images, structure of periods, genius, fire," 
and the rest, made use of with a frugal and 
comely gravity, will maintain the figure of 
immense reaifing, and the depth of criti- 



* An gentlemen of fortune, at least the 
young flund middle-aged, are apt to pride 
themselves a little too much upon their 
dresSy and co n sequently to value others in 
some measure upon the same considera- 
tion. With what confiinon is a man of 
figure QbHged to retnni the dvilities of the 
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hat to a person whose air and attire hardly 
entitle him to it! for whom nevertheless the 
othephas a particular esteem, thouglihe is 
ashamed to nave it challenged in so public 
a manner. It must be allowed, that any 
young fellow that affects to dress and appear 
genteelly,might with artificial management, 
save ten pounds a-yeaf; as insteadi of fine 
hoUand he might monm in sack-cloth, and 
in other particulars be propordonably shab- 
by c but of what service would this sum be 
to avert any misfortune, whilst it would 
leave him aeserted by the little good ac* 
quaintance he has, ana prevent his gaining 
any other? As the appearance of an easy 
fortune is necessary towards making one, I 
don't know but it mip^ht be of advantage 
sometimes to throw into one's discourse 
certain exclamations about bank stock, and 
to show a marvellous surprise upon its fall, 
as well as the most affected triumph upon 
its rise. The veneration and respect which 
the practice of all ages has preserved to 
appearances, without doubt su^ested to 
our tradesmen that wise and politic custom, 
to apply and recommend themselves to the 
pniblic oy all those decorations upon their 
sign-posts and houses which the most emi- 
nent hands in the neighbourhood can furnish 
them with. What can be more attractive 
to a man of letters, than that, immense eru- 
dition of all ages and lanpiages, which a 
skilful bookseller, in conjunction with a 
painter, shall ima^ upon his column, and 
the extremities of his shop? The same 
spirit of maintaining a handsome appear* 
ance reigns among the grave and sofid a|)- 
pcentices of the law (here I could be parti« 
cttlarly dull in proving the word apprentice 
to be significant of a barrister,) aha you may 
easily distinguish who has most lately made 
his pretensions to business, by the whitest 
and most ornamental frame of his window; 
if indeed the chamber is a ground-room, and 
has rafls before it, the finery is of necessity 
more extended and the pomp of business 
better maintained. Ana what can be a 
greater indication of the dignity of dress, 
than that burdensome finery which is the 
regular habit of our judges, nobles, and 
biSiops, with which upon certain days we 
sec them incumbered? And though it may 
be said, this is lawful, and necessary for the 
dignity. of the state, yet the wisest of them 
have been remarkable, before they arrived 
at their present stations, for being very well 
dressed persons. As to my own part, I am 
near thirty; and since I len school have not 
been idle, which is a modem phrase for 
having studied hard. I brought off a clean 
system of tnoral philosophy, and a tolerable 
jargon of metaphymcs, trom the university; 
since that I have been engaged in the clear- 
ing part of the perplexed rtyle and matter 
of the law, which so hereditarily descends 
to all its professors. To all which severe 
studies I have thrown in, at proper in* 
terims, the pret^ leammg of the classics. 
Notwithstaoding which, I am what Sh&k- 
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speare calls a fellow of no mark or likeli- 
kood, which makes me understand the 
more fully that since the re|g;ular methods 
of making friejids and a fortune by the 
mere force .of a profession is soVeiy slow 
and uncertain, a nSan should take aU rea- 
sonable opportunities, by enlarging a good 
ac<}uaintance, to court that time aAd chance 
which is said to happen to every man. 

T. 
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Tartaream intendit vooem, qua protinos omnia 
ContTemuit domos nrg. JBn. vii. 514. 

The bitat Tartarean apreads its notes around; 
The houK astoniah'd trembles at the sound. 

I HAVE lately received the following letter 
£roro a country gentleman: 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^The night before I 
left London I went to see a play called The 
Humourous Lieutenant. Upon the ri^ng 
of the curtain I was very much surprised 
with the peat concert cf cat-calls which 
was exhibited that evening, and began to 
think witK myself that I had made a mis- 
take, and gone to a music-meeting instead 
of the play-house. It appeared indeed a 
little odd to me, to see so many persons of 
quality, of both sexes, assemblea together 
at a kmd of caterwauling, for I cannot look 
upon that performance toliave been any 
thing better, whsiteVer the musicians them- 
selves might think of it As I had no ac- 
qutuntance in the house to ask questions of, 
and was forced to go out of town early the 
next morning, I could not learn the secret 
of this matter. What I would therefore 
desire of you, is, to give me some account 
of this strange instrument, which I found 
the company called a cat-call; and parti- 
cularly to let me know whether it be a 
piece of mufflc lately come from Italy. For 
my own part to be free with you, I would 
rather hear an English fiddle; though I 
durst not show my dislike whilst I was in 
the play-house, it being my chai. e to sit 
the very next man to one of the performers. 
I am, sir, your most affectionate friend and 
servant, JOHN SHALLOW, Esq.' 

In compliance with Squire Shallow's re- 
quest, I design this paper as a dissertation 
upon the cat-call. In oraer to make myself 
a master of the subject, I purchased one the 
beginning of last week, though not without 
great difficulty, being informed at two or 
three toy-shops that the players had lately 
bought them all up. I have anpe consulted 
many learned antiouaries in relation to its 
original, and find tnem very much divided 
among themselves upon that particular. A 
fellow of the Royal Society who is my good 
friend, and a great proficient in the mathe- 
matical part of music, concludes, from the 
simplicity of its make, and the uniformity 
of its sound, that the cat-call is oLier than 
any of the inventions of JubaL He observes 



vtty well, that musical instruments toolc 
their first rise from the notes of birds, and 
other melodious animals; ' and what,' say» 
he, ' vfas more natural than for the first 
ages of mankind to imitate the voice of a. 
cat, that lived under the same roof with 
them?' He added, that the cat had con- 
tributed more to harmony than any other 
animal; as we are nOt only beholden to her 
for this wind instrument, out for our string- 
muse in general. 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance win 
not allow the cat-call to be older than Thea- 
pis, and is apt to think it appeared in the 
world soon after the ancient comedy; for 
which reason it has still a place in our dra- 
matic entertainments. Nor must I here 
omit what a very curious gendeman, who is 
lately retumea from his travels, has more 
than once assured me; namely, that there 
was lately dug up at Rome the statue of a 
Momus, who holds an instrument in his 
right hand, very much resemblinjg our 
nvodem cat-call. 

There are others who ascribe this inven- 
tion to Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call 
to be one of those instruments which that 
famous musician made use of to draw the 
beasts about him. ' It is certiun that the 
roasting of a cat does not call together a 
p^reater audience of that species than this 
mstrument, if dexterously played upon in 
proper time and place. 

But, notwithstanding these various and 
learned conjectures,. I cannot forbear think- 
ing that the cat-call is originally a piece 
of English music. Its resemblance to the 
voice of some of our British songsters, as 
well as the use of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation^ confirms me in this opinion. It 
has at least received great improvements 
among us, whether we consider the instru- 
ment itself, or those several quavers and 
graces which are thrown, into the playing 
of it Every one might be sensible of Uiis 
who,heard that remarkable overgrown cat- 
call \/l^ch was placed in the centre of the 
pit, and presided over all the rest at the 
celebrated performance lately exhibited at 
Drury-lane. 

Having said thus much concerning the 
origin of the cat-call, we are in the next 
place to consider the use of it The cat- 
call exerts itself to most advantage in the 
British theatre. It very much improves 
the sound of nonsense, and often goes along 
with the vcrice of the actor who pronounces 
it, as the violin or harpsichord accompa- 
nies the Italian recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the 
ancient chorus, in the words of Mr. ♦•♦. In 
short, a bad poet has as great an antipathy 
to a cat-call as many p^ple have to a real 
cat 

Mr. Collier in his ingenious essay upon 
music, has the following passage: 

* I believe it is possible to invent an in- 
strument that shall have a quite contrary 
effect to those martial ones now in use; au 
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infltninieiit that shall nnk the gpirits and 
shake the nerves, and curdle the blood, 
and inspire despair, and cowardice, and 
canatemation, at a surprising rat^ 'Tis 
pnabable the roaring of lions, the warbling 
of cats and screech-owls, together with a 
Buxture of the howling of dop, judldously 
imitated and compounded, might go a great 
way in this invention. Whether such anti- 
music as this might not be of service in a 
camp, I shall leave to the military men to 
consider. 

What this learned gentleman supposes in 
speculation, I have known actuallv verified 
in practice. The cat-call has struck a damp 
intD generals, and frighted heroea off the 
alage. At the first sound of it I have seen 
a crowned head tremble, and a princess 
&U into fits. The humourous lieutenant 
himself could not stand it; nay, I am told 
that even Almanzor looked like a mouse, 
and tremble at the voice of this terrifying 
instrument. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and pecu- 
Uariy appropriated to the stage, I can by 
no means approve the thought of that angry 
lover, who^ after an unsuccessful pursuit of 
some years, took leave of his mistress in a 
serenade of cat-calls. 

I must conclude this paper with the ac- 
eoont I have lately recdved of an ingenious 
artist, who has long studied tlus instrument^ 
and is very well versed in all the rules of 
the drama. He teaches to plav on it by 
book, and to express by it the whole art of 
criticism. He has his bass and his treble 
cat-call; the former for tragedy, the latter 
for ccnnedy; only in tragi-coroedies they 
may both play togeUier in concert He has 
a particular squeak, to denote the violation 
Qt each of the unities, and has different 
sounds to show whether he aims at the poet 
or the player. In short, he teaches the 
■mat-note, the fustian-note, the stupidrnote, 
and has composed a kind of air that may 
serve as an act-tune to an incorrigible play. 
and which takes in the whole compass of 
the cat-call. L. 
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Lawdihot arguitnr tini vlnotiu- 



Abr.Ep.ziz.LII>. 1.8. 
sondaJe fhMn t 
gliM, on tail own eriienee. 



He praitii wine; and we eondaJe fhMn thenee, 
BeUk'dtaie * 



•Temple, April 24. 
•Ms. Spectator,— Several of my friends 
were this morning got over a dish of tea in 
very good health, though we had celebrated 
yesterday with more nasses that we could 
have dispensed with, had we not been be- 
holden to Brooke and Hellier. Ingratitude, 
therefore, to those dtizens, I am, in the 
name of the company, to accuse you of great 
negliRence in overlooking their merit, who. 
have imported true and generous wine, and 
taken care that it shouldnot be adulterated 
by the retailers befoce it comes to the tables 



of private families, or the clubs of honest 
fellows. I cannot imaeine how a Spectator 
can be supposed to ao his duty, without 
frequent resumption of such subjects as 
concern our health, the first thinj: to be 
regarded, if we have a mind to rdish any 
thing else. It wouldf therefore, very weU 
become your spectatorial vigilance, to give 
it in orders to your officer for inspecting 
signs, that in his march he would look into 
the itinerants 'Who deal in provisions, and 
inquire where they buy their several warea 
Ever since the decease of Colly-Molly-Puff, 
of agreeable and ndsy memory, I cannot 
say I have observed any thing sold in carts, 
or carried by horse, or ass, or, in fine, in 
any moving market, which is not perished 
or putrefied; witness the wheel-barrows of 
rotten raisins, almonds, figs, and currants, 
which you see vended by a merchant 
dressed in a second-hand suit of a foot 
soldier. You should consider that a child 
may be poisoned for the worth of a farthing; 
but except his jxwr parents send him to one 
certain doctor in town, they can have no 
advice for him under a guinea. . When poi- 
sons are thus cheap, and medicines thus 
dear, how can you be neeligent in inspect- 
ing what we eat and drink, or take no 
notice of such as the above-mentioned citi- 
zens, who have been so serviceable to us 
of late in that particidar? It was a custom 
among the old Komans, to do him particu- 
lar honours who had saved the life of a 
citizen. How much more does the worid 
owe to those who prevent the death of mul- 
titudes ! As these men deserve well of your 
office, so such as act to the detriment of 
our health, you ought to represent to them- 
selves and their fellow-subjects in the colours 
which they deserve to wear. I think it 
would be for the public good, that aU who 
vend wines should be under oath in that 
behalf. The chairman at the quarter-ses- 
sions should inform the country, that the 
vintner who mixes wine to his customers, 
shall (upon proof that the drinker thereof 
died within a year and a day after taking 
it,) be deemea guilty of wilful murder, and 
the jury shall be instructed to inquire and 
present such delinquents accordin^y. It 
is no mitigation of the crinie, nor will it be 
conceived that it can be brought in chance- 
medley, or man-slaughter, upon proof that 
it shall appear wine joined to wine, or right 
Hereforosnire poured into Port O Port: but 
his selling it for one thing, knowing it to be 
another, must iustiy bear the foresaid guilt 
of wilful murder: for that he, the said 
vintner, did an unlawfiil act willingly in the 
fiilse mixture, and is therefore with equity 
liable to all the pains to which a man would 
be, if it were proved that he designed only 
to run a man through the arm whom he 
whipped throueh the lungs. This is my 
third year at the Temple, and this is, or 
should be, law. An ill intention, well proved, 
should meet with no alleviation, because it 
outran itself There cannot be too great 
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severity used agabmt the injustice as wdl 
«8 CTue^ty of those who play with men's 
lives, by preparing liquors whose nature, 
for aught they know, may be noxious when 
mixed, though innocent when apart: and 
Brooke sad Hellier, who have insured our 
safety at our meals, and driven jealousy 
from our cups in conversation, deserve the 
custom and thanks of the whole town; and 
it is your duty to remind them of the obli- 
gation. I am, sir, your humble servant, 
•TOM POTTLE.' 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a person who 
was lone immured in a college, read much, 
saw little; so that I knew no more of the 
world than what a lecture or view of the 
map taught me. By this means I improved 
in my study, but became unpleasant m con- 
versation. By conversing generally with 
the dead, I grew almost unfit for the sodety 
of the living; so b]r a long confinement 1 
contracted an ungainly aversion to conver- 
sation, and ever discoursed with pun to 
myself, and little entertainment to others. 
At last I was in some measure made sensi- 
ble of my failine, and liie mortification of 
never being spoken to, or speaking, unless 
the discourse ran upon books, put me upon 
forcing mvself among men. I immediately 
affected the politest company, by the fre- 
quent use of which, I hoped to wear off the 
rust I had contracted: but, by an juncouth 
Imitation of men, used to act in public, I 
got no further than to discover I had a mind 
to appear a finer thing than I really was. 

' Such I was, and such was my condition, 
when I became an ardent lover, and pas- 
sionate admirer of the beauteous Belinda. 
Then it was that I really began to improve. 
This passion changed all my fears and dif- 
fidences in my general behaviour to the sole 
concern of pleasine her. I had not now to 
«tudy the action of a gentleman; but love 
possessing all my thouehts, made me truly 
be the thing I had a mind to appear. My 
thoughts grew free and generous; and the 
ambition to be agreeable to her I admired, 
produced in my carriage a faint similitude 
of that disengaged manner of my Belinda. 
The way we are in at present is, that she 
sees my passion, and sees I at present for^ 
bear speaking of it through prudential re- 
gards. This respect to her she returns wiUi 
much civility, and mfJces my value for her 
as litUe misfortune to me as is consistent 
with discretion. She sings very charmingly, 
and is readier to do so at my request, be- 
cause she knows I love her. She will dance 
with me rather than another for the same* 
reason. My fortune must alter from what 
it is, before I can speak my heart to her: 
and her circumstances are not considerable 
enough to make up for the narrowness of 
mine. But I write to you now, only to give 
you the character of Belinda, as a woman 
that has address enough to demonstrate a 
gratitiide to her lover, without giving lum 
hopes cf sncccis In his passion. Belinda 



has from a great wit, governed by as great 
prudenc^,4uid both adorned with innocence^ 
the happiness of always being ready to ^s- 
cover her real thoughts. She has many of 
us, who now are her admirers; but her 
treatment of us is so just and proportioned 
to our merit towards her, and what we are 
in ourselves, that I protest to you I have 
neither jealousy nor hatred towards my 
rivals. Such is her goodness, and the ac- 
knowledgment of every man who admires 
her, that he thinks he ought to believe she 
will take him who best deserves her. I 
will not say that this peace among us u not 
owing to self-love, which prompts each to 
think himself the best deserver. I think 
there b something uncommon and worthy 
of imitation in this lady's character. If yon 
will please to print xny letter, you will 
obli^ the little fraternity of happy rivals, 
and m a more particular' manner, sir, your 
most humble servant, 

*WILL CYMON.* 
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-Cnidelis nbiqiie 



Lnetufl, abique pavor, et plorinia mortis imtfo. 

All MTti nwNind with tunraltt, plaints, and Itera, 
And grialy Death in randr; sbapei appeara— l>nMnk 

MilTON has shown a wonderful aK in 
describing that variety of passions which 
arise in our first parents upon the breach 
of the commandment that nad been given 
them. We see them gradually passing from 
the triumph of their ^uilt, through remorse, 
shame, despair, contrition, prayer and hope, 
to a perfect and complete repientance. At 
the end of the tenth book they are rei>re- 
sented as prostrating themselves upon tiie 
ground, and watering the earth with their 
tears: to which the poet j<nns this beautiful 
circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential prayers on the very place where 
their judge appeared to them when he pro- 
nounced their sentence: 

^They forthwith to the plaea 

Eenairiof when be Judfjd ttem, praetrnfe Ml 



with lean 



Before him reverent, and hoth conAee'd 
Humbly their fhnltii, and pardon tagr'd. 
Watering tlie ground. 

There is a beauty of the same kind in a 
tra^dy of Sophocles, where (Edipus, after 
having put out his own eyes, instead of 
breakmg his neck from the palace battle- 
ments, (which furnishes so elegant an en- 
tertainment for our English audience) de- 
sires that he may be conducted to Mount 
Cithxron, in order to end his life in that 
very place where he was exposed in his 
infifiincT, and where he should then have 
died, bad the will of his parents been exe- 
cuted.* 

As the author never fails to give a poetical 



• This paragraph waa not in the original paper fa 
A>Uo,hiit ailded m dit nqnUicatioaor tte papmta 
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turn to his sendments, he describes in the 
be^nning of this book the acceptance which 
diese their prayers met with, in a aJiort 
aflegory formed upon that beautiful passage 
in hdy writ^ ' And another aneel came and 
rtood at the altar, having a golden censer; 
and there was given onto him much incense, 
that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar, which was 
before the throne: and the smoke (^ the 
incense, which came with the prayers of 
the saints, ascended up before God.'* 



-To heaveii Uieir iirayer 



Flew ofi. nor mtss^d tbs way, bv eaviom winds 
Blown Vafabond or fhittrate; iH they paM*d 
SiaHMioakii through heavenly doori, then elad 
.With ineenae, ivhere the goUeo altar ftim*d 
By their great Interoeeaor, came in sight 
BefiMis flK Father*s throne. 

Wc have the same thoug[ht expressed a 
second time in the intercesaon of the Mes- 
siah, which is conceived in very emphatical 
sentiments and expressions. 

Among the "poetical parts of Scripture, 
which Milton has so finely wrought into 
this part of his narration, 1 must not omit 
that wherein Esekiel, speaking of the an- 
gek who appeared to him in a vision adds, 
Uiat eveiy one had four feces, and that 
their whde bodies, and their backs, and 
their hands, and their wings, were full of 
eyes round about: 

^The eohcMTt bright 

OTwatckAil cherubim, Ibor ihees each 
Had, Hke a doable Janus, all their shape 
Bpanglftd with eyas. 

The asseraUing of all the angels of hea- 
veo, to hear the solemn decree passed upon 
man, is represented in very lively ideas. 
The Almight^^ is here descnoed as remem- 
bering mercy in the midst of judgment, and 
commanding Michael to deliver his mes- 
sage in the mildest terms, lest the spirit of 
man, which was already broken with the 
sense of his guilt and misery, should &il 
before him: 



-Tet lest they fUn 



At the sad sentence rigorously nift'd. 
For I behold them softened, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terror hide.* 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full 
of mdvine sentiments. Upon their going 
abroad, after the melancholy night which 
they had passed together, they discover the 
lion and the eagle, each of them pursuing 
their prey towards the' eastern gates of 
Paramse. There is a double beauty in this 
incidenC, not only as it presents great and 
just ooaens, which are always agreeable in 
poetry, but as it eimresses that enmity 
which was now produced in the animal 
creation. The poet, to show the like chants 
in nature, as weQ ks to grace his fable with 
a noble prodigy, represents the son in an 
eclipse. This particular incident has like- 
wise a fine effect upon the imagination of 
the reader, in regard to what follows; for 
at the same time that the sun is under an 



• Rev. tUi. 8, 4. 
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eclipse, a bright cloud descends In the 
westem quarter of the heavens, filled with 
a host ofaneels, and more luminous than 
the sun itseltT The whole theatre of nature 
is dfa*kened, that tliis glorious machine may 
appear with all its lustre and magnificence. 



Dark* 



-Why in the east 

K eie dav*s mid-course 7 and morning light 



Mora orient in tiiat westem cload that drawa 

O'er the blue Armament a radiant white, 

And slow descends With something heavenly fraught?' 

He err*d not, for by this the heavenly bands 
Down firom a sky of Jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a lull made halt; 
A glorious apparition. 

I need not observe how properly this au- 
thor, who always suits his parts to the 
actors whom he introduces, has employed 
Michael in the expulsion of our first parents 
from Paradise. The archangel on this oc- 
casion neither appears m his proper shape, 
nor in the familiar manner with which Ra- 
phael, the sociable ^prit, entertained the 
lather of mankind betore the faU. His per- 
son, his port, and behaviour, are suitable to 
a spirit of the highest rank, and exquiutely 
described in the following passage: 

^Th' archangel aoon drew nigh, 

Not in his shape celestial ; but as man 
Clad to meet inan : over Iris lucid arms 
A military vest of purfrie flow'd, ■ 
Livelier than MeliMsan, or the grain 
Of 8aiTa« worn by kings and beroea old. 
In time of truce: Iris had dipt the woof: 
His starry helm, unbuckled, show'd him primff 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his side. 
As in a slist*ring sodiac, hung the sword, 
Satan's aire dread, and in his hand the spear. 



Adam bow'd low 
Inclined not, bat 



he kingly f^om his state 
' I coming thus declared. 



Eve's complaint, upon hearing that she 
was to be removed from the garden of Para^ 
dise, is wonderfully beautifiil. The senti^ 
ments are not only proper to the subject, 
but have somethmg in them particularly 
soft and womanish: 

* Must I then leave thee, Faradise? Thus leave 
Thee, native «oil, these happy walks and shadea 
Fit haunt of gods, where I had hope to spend 
auiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ? O flowers^ 
That never wlU in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and nqr last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave you names r 
Who now shall rear yoa to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from th* ambrosial fount? 
Thee, iMtly, nuptial bower, by mm adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet: from thee 
Row shall I part 7 and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this, obscure 
And wild ? Row shall we breathe in other air 
Leas ^re, accustomed to immortal ftuitaT* 

Adam's speech abounds with thoughts 
which are eoually moving, but of a more 
masculine ana elevated turn. Nothing can 
be conceived more sublime and poetical 
than the following i>assage in it: 

This most aflUcta me, that departing hence 

As fVom his ftceT shall be hid, deprived 

Bis blessed coanrnance; here I oould fkeqaenCi 

With worship, place by plaee, where he vottehaafd 

Presence divine ; and to my sons relate. 

On this mount he appeBr*d, under this tree 

Stood visible, nmong thess pines his voics 

I beard ; here with him at this ftMinuiB talk*il; 

So many gratefiil altars I woidd resr 

Of graasy tnrf, and pile up every stone 
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Of luatre flrom the brook, in I 
Or moiluinentt to ages, and ttaereon 
Ofibr tweet-flinelliiif gum» and'ilow'n. 
iB yonder netber world, where tiiall I eeek 
Bie bright appearanoes, or footstep! traMt 
For though I lied him angrv, vet recaird 
To life proIongM and pronusM race, I now* 
Gladly behold tbouch but hit ntmoat akiirUi 
Of glory, and fkr on hia ttepa adore.* 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the 
highest mount of Paradise, and lays before 
him a whole hemisphere, as a proper stage 
for those visions which were to be repre- 
sented on it I have before observed how 
the plan of Milton's poem is in many par- 
ticulars greater than that of the Iliad or 
JEneid« Virgil's hero, in the last of these 
poems, is entertained with a sight of all 
those who are to descend from him; but 
though that episode is justly admired as one 
of the noblest designs m the whole JEnM, 
every one must allow tJiat this of Milton is 
of a much , higher nature. Adam 's vision is 
not confined to any particular tribe of man- 
kind, but extends to the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes 
of an his sons and daughters, the first ob- 
jects he is presented with exhibit to him 
the story of Cain and Abel, which is drawn 
together with much closeness and propriety 
of expression. The curiosity and natunu 
horror which arises in Adam at the sight 
of the first dying man is touched with great 
beauty. 

* But have T now seen death 1 U thia the way 
I mast return to native duat 7 O sight 
Of terror foul, and ngly to behold ! 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel r 

The second vision sets before him the 
image of death in a great variety of ap- 
pearances. The an^, to ^ve^im a gene- 
ral idea of those effects which his guilt had 
brought upon his posterity, places before 
him a large hospital, or lazar-house, filled 
with persons lyin? under all kinds of mortal 
diseases. How finely has the poet told us 
that the sick persons languished under lin- 
gering and incurable distempers, by an apt 
and judicious use of such imaginary bangs 
as those I menlicMied in my last Saturday s 
paper: 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the sick, baqy fh)m couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Bhook, but delayed to strike, tho* oft ipvok'd 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 

The passion which likewise rises in 
Adam on tlus occasion is very natural: 

flight so deform what heart of roek eonld long 
Dn^-ey*d behold 1 Adam could not, but wept, 
Thflugh not of woman bom ; compassion quell'd 
■to best of man, and gave him up to tears. 

The discourse between the angel and 
Adam which loUows, abounds with noble 
morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in 
poetry than a contrast and oppoation of 
mcidents, the author, after this melancholy 
prospect of death and apkness, raises up a 
seeneofmirth, love, and jollity. The secret 
pleasure that steals into Adam's heart, as 



he is intent upon this vlsioii, ia imadwA 
with freat dehcacy. I must not omit tie 
descnption of the loose female troop, mho 
seduced the sons of God, as they are caDcd 
in Scripture. 

*For that feir femtle troop tboa snw*M, tkot aBHrt 
Of goddesses, so Uytbe, so smooth, so gay, 
Tet empty of all cood, whereiji consists 
Woman's domestic honour, and chief praiM; 
Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to danee. 
To dress, and troule the tongue, and roll the agpa; 
To thes9 that sober race of men, whose live* 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 
Bhall vield up all their virtue, all Uieir ftms. 
Ignobly, to tlK'trains and to the smitoa 
Of those lUr atheists.'-^— — 

The next vision is of a quite c mAiu j 
naturei and filled with the horrors of war. 
Adam at the sight of it melts into tean, and 
breaks out into that passionate speech. 



-^ what are these! 



Death's ministern, not men, who thus deal ioaih 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousandfold- the sin of him who stew 
His brother: for of whom such massacn 
Make they, but of their Uvthren, men nlmenl 

Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in 
his visions, after having raised in the nuiid 
of his' reader the several ideas of terror 
which are conformable to the description 
of war, passes on to those softer images of 
triumphs and festivals, in that vision of 
lewdness and luxury which ushers in the 
flood. 

As it is visible that the poet had his eye 
upon Ovid's account of the universal deluge, 
the reader may observe with how much 
judgment he has avoided every thing that is 
redundant or puerile in the Latin pocL We 
do not here see the wolf swimarine among 
the sheep, nor any of those wanton imagina- 
tions whidi Seneca found fault with, as un- 
becoming this great catastrophe of nature. 
If our poet has imitated that verse in whic^ 
Ovid tells us that there was nothing but sea, 
and that this sea had no shore to it, he has 
not set the thought in such a light as to in* 
cur the censure which critics have passed 
upon it The latter part of that verse in 
Ovid is idle and superfluous, but just and 
beautiful in Milton, 

Jamque mars et tellus nullum discrimen hnbebuit ; 
Nil nisi pontus erat; deerant quoque littora poato. 
OvtdL Met. i7»l. 
Now seas and earth were in conAtsion lost ; 
A world of waters, and without a eoaat^— Z^ryrfsn. 

8ea oover*d sea. 

Sea without shore. MMm. 

In Milton the former part of the deacrip^ 
tion does not forestall the latter. H«wmiich 
more great and solemn on this occaston is 
that Which follows in our English poe^ 



-And in their palaces. 



Where luxury late reisn'd, sea- 
And star* * 



than that in O^d, where we are told that 
the sea-calf lay in those places where the 
goats were used to browse! The reader 
may find several other parallel passages in 
the Latin and English descripaon at the 
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ddnge, whernn oor poet has visibly the ad- 
▼antege. The sky's being oyerchar|;ed with 
doodsy the descending of the rams» the 
rising of the seas, ana the appearance of 
the rainbow, are such descripbonsas every 
one must take notice of. The circumstance 
relating to Paradise is so finely imag^ed, 
and suitable to the opinions of many learned 
authors, that I cannot forbear giving it a 
place in this paper. 



-Then shall thii mount 



or Pamlifle, by mif ht of w»tm be nM»v*d 
Out of hie place, pushed by the horned flood ; 
With all hie veraure spoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to th' op'nina gulf, 
And there take root ; an island salt and bare, 
Hh taunt of seals and ores and sea-mews' daof . 

The transition which the poet makes 
from the vision of the deluge, to the concern 
it occaaoned in Adam, is exouisitely grace- 
ful, and copied after Virgil, tnough the first 
thought it introduces is rather in the spirit 
of Ovid: 

How didst thott grieve then, Adam, to beliold 
The end of all tl^ offtprinc, end so sad, 
Dppoinlatioa ! lliee another flood, 
Of tears and sorrow, a flood, thee also drowned. 
And sunk thee as thy sons : till gently rear'd 
By th' angel, on thy feet thou stood'st at last, 
lliOQCh comfbrtless, as when a fither mourns 
Hia children all in view destroyed at onoe. 

t have been the more particular in my 

rlations out of the eleventh book of Piii a- 
Lost, because it is not generally reck- 
oned among the most shining books of this 
poem: for which reason the reader might 
oe apt to overlook those many passages in 
it which deserve our admiration. The ele-. 
venth and twelfth are indeed built upon that 
single circumstance of the removal of our 
first parents from Paradise: but though this 
is not in itself so ^at a subject as that in 
most of the fbre^ing books, it is extended 
and diversified with so manv surprising in- 
cidents and pleasing episodes, that these 
two last books can by no means be looked 
upon as unequal parts of this divine poem. 
I must further add, that, hiui not Milton 
represented our first parents as driven out 
of Paradise, his fall of man would not have 
been complete, and consequently his action 
would have been imperfect L. 
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-Navibtts atque 



Qnadriais petimus bene vivere. 

Ar.Ep.zl. Lib. l.». 
Anzioas Umragh seas and land to search for xwt, 
Is bat laborious Idlenens at heat.— Fnnuis, 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^A lady of my ac- 
quaintance, for whom I have too much re- 
spect to be easy while she is doing an 
in<Uscreet action, has given occanon to this 

^ trouble. She is a widow, to whom the in- 
^gence of a tender husband has entrusted 
the man^^ement of a very great fortune, 

^ and a son about sixteen, both of which she 
IB extremel]^ fond of. The boy has parts of 
the middle size, neither shining nor aespica- 



ble, and has passed the cttnmon exercises 
of his years with tolerable advantage, btit )s 
withal what you would call a forwara youth: 
by the help of this last Qualification, which 
serves as a varnish to all the rest, he is en- 
abled to make the best use of his learning, 
and display it at fiill length upon all occa- 
sions. JLast summer he distinguished him- 
self two or three times very remarkably, by 
puzzling the vicar, before an assembly of 
most of the ladies in the neighbourhood; and 
from such weighty considerations as these^ 
as it too often unfortunately falls out, the 
mother is become invincibly persuaded that 
her son is a great scholar; and that to chain 
him down to the ordinary methods of- edu- 
cation, with others of his age, would be to 
cramp his faculties, and do an irreparable 
injury to his wonderful capacity. 

•I happened to visit at the house last 
week, ana missing the voung gentleman at 
the tea-table, where ne seldom fuls to 
officiate, could not upon so extraordinarv a 
circumstance avoid inquiring after him. My 
lady told me he was «)ne out with her wo- 
man, in order to make some preparation 
for their equipage; for that she intended 
very speeduy to carry him to "travel." 
The oddness of the expres.sion shocked me 
a little; ^r^^^'^ever, I soon recovered myself 
enough tc kt her know, that all I was willine 
to understand by it was, that she deigned 
this summer to show her son his estate in a 
^stant countv, in which he had never yet 
been. But she soon took care to rob me of 
that agreeable mistake, and let me into the 
whole affair. She enlarged upon young 
master's pnxligious improvements, and his 
comprehensive knowledge of all book-learn-- 
ing; concluding, that, it was now high time 
he should be made acquainted with men and 
things; that she had resolved he should 
make tiie tour of Prance and Italy, but could 
not bear to have him out of her sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 

I was ^oingto rally her for so extravagant 
a resolution, out fotmd myself not in a fit 
humour to meddle with a subject that de- 
manded the most soft and ddicate touch 
imagmable. I was afraid of dropping soipe- 
thing that might seem to bear hard either 
upon the son's abilities, or the mother's dis- 
cretion, being sensible that in both these 
cases, though supported with all the pow- 
ers dF reason, I should, instead of gaining ' 
her ladyship over to my opinion, only ex- . 
pose myseli to her disesteem: I therefore ' 
immediately determined to refer the whole 
matter to the Spectator. 

« When I came to reflect at night, as my 
custom is, upon the occurrences of the day, 
I could not but believe that this humour of 
carrying a boy to travel in his mother's lap, 
and that upon pretence of learning men and 
things, is a case of an extraordinary nature, 
and carries on it a peculiar stamp of foHy. 
I did not remember to have met withits pa- 
rallel within the compass of my observation, 
though I oould call to mind sooie not ex- 
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tremdyonlikeit From hence my thoughts 
took oocaaon to ramble into the c^eraino* 
tion of traveUine, iu it is now made a part 
o£ education. Nothing is more frequent 
than to take a lad from erammar and taw, 
and, under the tuition otsome poorschdhur, 
'ho is willing to be banished for thirty 
ids a year, and a little victuals, send 
im crying and snivelling into foreign coun- 
^ :ries. Thus he spends his time as children 
do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
same advantage, in staring and gaping at an 
amazing variety of strange things; strange 
indeed to one who is not prepared to com- 
prehend the reasons and meaning of them, 
whilst he should be laving the soQd founda- 
tions of knowledge in nis mind, and furnish- 
ing it with nak rules to direct his future 
progress in Kfe under some skilful master 
of tne art of instruction. 

' Can there be a more astonishing thought 
in nature, than to consider how men shcMud 
fall into so palpable a mistake ? It is a laree 
field, and may very well exercise a sprightly 
geiutts; but I do not remember you iiave yet 
taken a turn in it I wish, ar, you would 
f make people understand that "travel" is 
really the last step to be taken in the insti- 
tution of youths and that to set out with it, 
is to begin where they should end. 

* Certainlv the true end of visiting foreign 
I parts, is to look into their quj^oQULand ys^ 

licies, and observe in what particulars they 
• e^tcel or come short of our own; to unlearn 
i some odd peculiarities in our manners, and 
' wear off such awkward stiffnesses and af- 
fectations in our behaviour, as possibly may 
have been contracted from constantly asso- 
ciating with one nation of men, b^ a more 
free, general, and mixed conversation. But 
how can any of these advantages be attained 
by one who is a mere stranger to the cus- 
toms and policies of his native country, and 
has not yet fixed in his mind the first prin- 
ciples or manners and behaviour ? To en- 
deavour it, is to build a gaudy structure 
without any foundation; or, if imay be al- 
lowed the expression, to work a nch em- 
broidery upon a cob web. 

* Another end of travelling, which de- 
serves to be considered, is the improving 

^ oup taste of the best authors of antiquity, by 

• seeing the plfices where they lived, and of 

• which they wrote; to compare the natural 
% face of the country with the descriptions 

they have given us, and observe how well 
the picture agrees with the original. This 
must certiunly be a most charmmg exercise 
. to the mind that is rightly turned for it; be- 
ndes^ that, it may in a eood measure be 
made subservient to morality, if the person 
is capable of drawing just concluaons con- 
cemfeg the uncertainty of human things, 
from the ruinous alterations time and bar- 
barity have brought i:a>on so many palaces, 
dties, and whole countries, whicn make 
the molt illustrious figures in history. And 
this hint may '-be not A little imprcnred by 
cyaminingtviy little spot of ground that 



we find celebrated a»the scene of mne &- 
mous action, or retaimng any footsteps of a 
CatOk Cicero, or Brutua^ or some such great 
virtuous man. A nearer view of any such 
particular, t]|oiigh really little and triflmf^ 
m itself, may serve the more p o we rfully to 
warm a generous mind to an emulatioD of 
their virtues, and a greater ardency of am- 
bition to imitate their brieht examples^ if it 
comes duly tempered and prepared for the 
impression. But this I believe you will 
hardly think those to be, who are so far 
from entering into the sense and spirit of the 
ancients, that they do not y^ understand 
their language witn any exactness.* 

< But I have wandered from my pmposew 
which was only to denre you to save* if pos- 
sible, a fond English mother, and mottoes 
own son, from oeing shown a ridicuki|» 
spectacle through the most polite parts of 
Europe. Pray tell them, that though to be 
sea-sick, or jumbled in an ontlandi w stage- 
coach, may peifiaps be healthful for uie 
constitution of the body, yet it is apt to 
cause such dizziness in young empty heads 
as too often lasts their lite^time. 1 am, auv 
your most humble servant 

«PHILIP HOMEBRED*' 

* Birchin-lane. 
* SiR,<— I was married on Sunday last, and 
went peaceably to bed; but, to my aurpirise, 
was awakened the next mommg by the 
thunder of a set of drums. These wariike 
sounds (methinks) are very improper in a ^ 
marriage-concert, and nve great offence; 
they seem to inanuate, that the joys of this 
state are short and that jars and diacords 
soon ensue. I fear they have been ominoos 
to many matches, ana sometimes proved a 
prelude to a battle in the honey-moon. A 
nod from you may hush them; therefore, 
pray, sir, let them be silenced, that for the 
future none but soffairs may uafaer in the 
morning of a bridal night; which will be a 
favour not only to those who come after, bat 
to me, who can stiU subscribe mjrsdf, yoor 
most humble and most obedient servant, 
'ROBIN BRIDEGROOM.' 

' Mr. Spectator,— I am one of thataort 
of women whom the gayer part of oar sex 
are apt to call a prude. But to show them 



« The foUowiof pvasnph, in the flnt edition oftbto 
paper in folio, wae afterwarde auppraaied. It la ben 
reprinted fktnn the Speet. in fMio, No. 364. 

* I cannot quit tliit bead wltboat pajriof ny Mkaow. 
ledgments to one of tbe moat entartaininf pieoea tftda 
age haa produeed, Ibr tlie BlaaawB it aai^a ita. Toawlll 
eaaiiy giieai tliat tbe book I bava in mj bead ia Mr. 
Addiaon'fl Remarlce npon Italy. TlMt ingeniooa fanlla- 
man l)pa witb ao much art uid Judfment applied bia ex* 
act luiowledge of all tbe parte of alaaaical laarainf , to 
iUuatrate tbe aeTeral occuiraiioea of bia travela. that bis 



wvMft akme ia a pregnant proof of wbat I bave eaM. 
t hM a taate tbia way, can read bin fping 
[onee and flUina 



NobodT tbat iMs a taate tbia way, can 
from Room to Naplea, and making Hi 
Italicae liia chart, tat be moat tel aome nnnaiincea ia 
lilmaelf to reflect that tie waa not in hie reUnue. I aa 
aure f wiahad it tan tlmea in eveiy page, and tbat noC 
without a aeerst vanitf to tUnk in what atasa I ahovM 
have travelled tbe Aaplan road, witb lioraee Ibr a foid^ 
and in company with aoountryman of my own, wnouil 
all BMB ttTtaf, km>wi haat bow to Ibitow bia aiapa.* 
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tiiat I have veiy little regard to tbdr 
raillervy I shall be glad to see them all at 
The Amoroiis Widow, or The Wanton 
Wife, which is to be acted for the benefit 
of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instant 
I assure you I can laugn at an amorous 
widow, or wanton wife, with as little tempt- 
ation to imitate them, as I could at any 
other vicious character. Mrs. Porter 
obliged me so very much in the ex!quisite 
sense she seemed to have^ the honourable 
sentiaients and noble passions in the cha- 
racter of Hermione, that I shall appear in 
her behalf at a comedy, though ihave no 
great relish for any entertainments where 
the mirth is not seasoned with a certain 
severity, which oueht to recommend it to 
pec^le who pretend to keep reason and au- 
thority over all their actions, I am, sir, 
your mquent reader, 
T. 'ALTAMIRA,' 



/. 
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^ Vexe mafiii quia vera calor radlt oMibui 

V\Tg. €harg. iii. 87S. 

Bat mMft in qirinf ; the kindly spring inipirefl 
Serivinc beat, and kindlei genial fliee. 

ADAPTED. 
Flaah*d by the spirit of the genial year. 
Be gieatly caattous of yoor sliding hearts. 

Thb author of the Mena^ana acquaints 
^ us, that discoursing one day with several 
ladies of quality mnX the effects of the 
month of May, which infuses a kindly 
warmth into the earth, and all its inhabit* 
ants, the marchioness ofS , who was 

one of the company, told him, that though 
she would promise to be chaste in every 
month besides, she could not engage for 
herself in May.* As the beginning there- 
fore of this month is now very near, I de- 
agn this paper for a caveat to the feur sex, 
and pubhsh it before April is quite out, 
that u any of them should be caught trip- 
ling, they may not pretend they had not 
timely notice. 

I am induced to this, bdng persuaded the 
above-mentioned observation is as well cal- 
culated for our climate as that of France^ 
and that some of our British ladies are ot 
the same constitution with the French 
marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to de- 
termine what may be the cause of such an 
anniversary inclination; whether or no it 
is that the spirits, after having been as it 
were frozen and congealed by winter, are 
now turned loose and set a rambling; or, 
that the gay prospects of fields and mea- 
dows, with the courtship of the bir^ in 
every bush, naturally unbend the mind, 
and soflten it to pleasure; or that, as some 
have imaeined, a woman is prompted by 
a kind of mstinct to throw herself on a bed 
of flowers, and not to let those beautiful 
conches which nature has provided lie use- 
less. However it be, the effects of this 

Vol. n. H 



month on the lower part of the sex, who 
act without disguise, are v^vy visible. It 
is at this time that we see the youne 
wenches in a country-parish dancing roona 
a May-pole, which one of our learned an- 
ti(]uaries supposes to be a rellck of a cer- 
tain paf;an worship that I do not think fit 
to mention^ 

It is likewise on the first day of this 
month that we see the rudd>; milk-maid 
exertine herself in a most sprightly man- 
ner unaer % pyramid of silver tankards, 
and, like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed 
by the costly ornaments which her bene- 
factors lay upon her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the 
green gown, which is also peculiar to this 
gay season. 

The same periodical love-fit spreads 
through the whole sex, as Mr. Dryden 
well observes in his description of this 
merry month. 
*For tbee, sweet month, the groyes green liv'riee wear. 
If not the first, the fairest of the year ; 
For tbee the graees leed the dancing hours, 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flowers. « 
The sprighUy May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, end breaks their sleep ; 
Bach gentle breest with kindly warmth she movei^ 
Inspires new flames, revives eztinguish'd loves.* 

Accordingly, among the works of the 
great masters in painting, who have drawn 
this genial season of the y;ear, we often ob- 
serve Cupids confiised with Zephyrs, fly- 
ing up and down promiscuously in severa 
parts of the picture. I cannot but add 
man ray own experience, that about this 
time of the year love-letters come up to 
me in preat numbers, from all quarters of 
the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by the 
last post from a Yorkshire gentlemanj^ho 
makes heavy complaints m one Zelinda, 
whom it seems he has courted unsuccess- 
fully these three years past He tells me 
that he derigns to try her this May; and if 
he does not carry his point, he will never 
think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female 
sex, and laid before them the dangers thev 
are exposed to in this critical month, I shall 
in the next place lay down some rules and 
directions tor the better avoiding those 
calentures which are so very frequent in 
this season. 

In the first place, I would advise thtm 
never to venture abroad in the fields, but in 
the company of a parent, a guardian, or 
some other sober discreet person. I have 
before shown how apt they are to trip in 
the flowery meadow.^ and shall further 
observe to them, that Proserpine wivR out 
a-maying when she met with that fatal ad- 
venture to which Milton alludes wh^ he 
mentioi^^ 

^That Airfield 

Of Enna, where Proserpine gath*rhi{f flowem, 
Herself a fkirer flower, by gloomy Die ^ • 
Wea gatherd. 
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Since 1 am goine into quotations, I shall 
conclude this nead with Virgirs advice to 
young people while the/ are gatl^ering 
wild strawberries and nosegays, tnat they 
should have a care of the ' snake in the 
grass.' 

In the second place, I cannot but ap- 
prove those prescriptions which our astro- 
logical physicians give in their almanacks 
for this month: such as are 'a spare and 
simple diet, with a moderate use of phle- 
botomy.' 

Under this head of abstinence I shall also 
advise my fair readers to be in a particular 
manner ciireful how they meddle with ro- 
mances, chocolate, novels, and the like 
inflamers, which I look upon as very dan- 
gerous to be made use of during this great 
carnival of nature. 

As I have often declared that I have-no- 
thing more at heart than the honour of my 
dear country-women, I would beg them to 
consider, whenever their resolutions begin 
to fail them, that there are but one-and- 
thirtv days of this soft season, and if they 
can out weather out this one month, the 
rest of the year will be easy to them. As 
for that part of the fair sex who stay in 
town, I would advise them to be partacu- 
lafly cautious how they give themselves up 
to their most innocent entertainments. If 
they cannot forbear the playhouse, I would 
recommend tragedv to them rather than 
comedy; and shoula think the puppet-show 
much safer for them than the opera, all the 
while the sun is in GeminL 

The reader will observe^ that this paper 
is written for the use of those ladies who 
think it worth while to war against nature 
in the cause of honour. As for that aban- 
doned crew, who do not think virtue worth 
contending for, but give up their reputa- 
tion at the first summons, such warnings 
ana premonitions are thrown away upon 
them. A prostitute is the same easy crea- 
ture in ail months of the year, and makes 
no 4ifference between May and December. 

X. 
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Pone me pifrris ubi nalla campii 
Arbor citiva recreatur aura ; 
Zhiloe ridentein Lalafen amabo, 
Duloe loquentem. Uor. Od. zxii. Lib. 1. 17. 

Set roe where od tome paUilen plain 
The swarthy AfVicana complain, 
To see the chariot of the «un 
8o near the scorchinf country run ; 
The buntf nf zone, the frozen ialea, 
Shall hear me sing of Qelia'a smilea ; 
All cold, but in her breast, I will despise. 
And dare all heat but that of CeUa's eyes. 

• nMCSSIM#ll. 

There are such wild inconsistencies in 
the thought^ of a man in love, that I have 
often reflected there can be no reason for 
allowing him more liberty than others pos- 
sessed with phrenzy, but that his distem- 
per has no malevolence in it to any mortal. 



That devotion to his mistress kindles in his 
mind a general tenderness, which exerts 
itself towards every object as well as his 
fair one. When this passion is represented 
by writers, it is common with them to en- 
deavour at certain qusuntnesses and tarns 
of imagination, which are apparently the 
work of a mind at ease; but the men of true 
taste can easily distinguish the exertion of 
a mind which overflows with tender senti- 
ments, and the labour of one which is only- 
describing distress. In performances of this 
kind, the most absurd of all things is to be 
witty; every sentiment must grow out of 
the occasion, and be suitable to the circum- 
stances of the character. Where this rule 
is transgressed, the humble servant in all 
the fine things he says, is but showing his 
mistress how well he can dress, instead of 
saying how well he lores. Lace and dra- 
pery IS as much a man, as wit and turn is 
passiouk 

« MR.SPECTAT011,— Thefdllowingverses^ 
are a translation of a Lapland love-song. « 
which I met with in Scheffer's history Si ,. 
that country.* I was agreeably surprised 
to find a spirit of tenderness and poetiy in 
a region wnich I never suspected for deli- 
cacy. In hotter climates, though altogether 
uncivilized, I had not wondered if I had 
found some sweet vrild notes among the 
natives, where they live in groves of oranges^ 
and hear the melody of the birds about 
them. But a Lapland lyric, breathinji^ 
sentiments of love and poetry, not unworthy 
old Greece or Rome; a regular ode from 
a Climate pinched with frost, and cursed 
with darkness so great a part of the year; 
where it is amazing that the poor natives 
should get food, or be tempted to propa|rate 
their species— this, I confess, seemed a 
greater miracle to me than the famous 
stories of their drums, their winds, and en- 
chantments. 

'I am the bolder in commendinr this 
northern song, because I have . faithfully 
kept to the sentiments, without adding or 
diminishing; and pretend to no greater 
praise from my translation, than they who 
smooth and clean the furs of that country 
which have suffered by carriage. The 
numbers in the original are as loose and un* 
equal as those in which the British ladies 
s^ort their Pindarics; and perhaps the 
fairest of them might not think it a dis- 
agreeable present from a lover. But I have 
ventured to bind it in stricter measures, as 
being more proper for our tongue, though 
perhaps wilaer graces may better suit the 
geiuus of the Laponian languaf^. 

* It will be necessary to imagine that the 
author of this song, not having the liberty 
t>f visiting his mistress at her father's house, 
was in hopes of spying her at a distance in 
her fields. 



• Mr. Ambrose Pbillips was the auppoaad autbor of 
tUa IoT«-a(mf . 
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" TboQ ririnf lui, whoie f UdwDW rty 
iBvitra my fair to rural play. 
Dispel the mitt, and clear the skiei. 
And bring my Orra to my eyee. 

Obi were I rare my dear to view, 
Vd climb that pine tree's topmoat bough. 
Aloft in air that qaiv*ring plays. 
And round and round for ever gaae. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid 1 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid f 
Fast by the roots enrag'd Td tear 
The ti«es that hide my promised fkir. 

Oh I could I ride the douds and sides. 
Or on the raven's pinions rise I 
Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay. 
And waft a lover on his way 1 

My bllse too long my bride denies. 
Apace the wasting summer flies : . 
Nor yet the wintry blasu I fbar. 
Not storms, or night shall keep me here. 

What may fbr strength with steel eompare ? 
Oh 1 love has fetters stronger for 1 
By bolu of steel are limbs confin'd. 
But cruel love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breast ; 
When thoughts torment, the first ara best; 
*Tis mad to go, *tis death to stay ; 
Away to Orra 1 haste away T* 

'April the 10th. 
« Mr. Spectator,— I am one of those 
despicable creatures called a chambermaid, 
and have lived with a mistress for some 
time, whom I love as my life, which has 
made my duty and pleasure inseparable. 
My greatest delight has been in being cm- 
ployed about her person; and indeed she is 
very seldom oat dt humour for a woman of 
her quality. But here lies my complaint, sir. 
To bear with me is aU the encouragement 
she is pleased to bestow upon me; for she 
gives her cast-off clothes from me to others; 
some she is pleased to bestow in the house 
to those that ndther want nor wear them, 
and aome to hangers-on, that frequent the 
house daily, who come dressed out in them. 
This, air, is a very mortifying sight to me, 
who am a little necessitous for clothes, and 
love to appear what I am; and causes an 
uneasiness, so that I cannot serve with that 
cheei^lness as formerly; which my mis- 
tress takes notice of, and calls envy and 
ill-temper, at seeing others preferred be- 
fore me. My mistress has a younger sister 
lives in the house with her, that is some 
thousands below her in estate, who is conti- 
nually heaping her favours on her maid; so 
that she can appear every Sunday, for the 
first quarter, m a fresh suit of clothes of 
her mistress's givine, with all other things 
suitable. All this I see without envyinj 
but not without wishing m^ mistress w< 
a little consider what a discoura^ment it 
is to me to have my perquisites divided be- 
tween Owners and jobbers, which others 
enjoy entire to themselves. I have spoken 
to my mistress, but to little purpose; I 
have desired to be discharged (lor indeed I 
fret myself to nothing,) but that she an- 
swers wi^ silence, i beg, sir, your direc- 
tion what to do, for I am fully resolved to 



follow your counsel; who am your admirer 
and humble servant, 

* CONSTANTIA COMB-BRUSH. 

* I beg that you will put it in a better 
jdress, and let it come abroad, that my mis- 
tress, who is an admirer of your specula- 
tions, may see it.' T. 
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In mercy spare us when we do our best 
To make as much waste paper as the rest. 

I HAVE often pleased myself with con- 
ndering the two kinds of benefits which 
accrue to the public from these my specu- 
lations, and which, were I to speak after 
the manner of logicians, I would distin- 
guish into the material and the formal. By 
the latter I understand those advantages 
which my readers receive, as their minds 
are either improved or delighted by these 
my daily labours; but having already se- 
veral times descanted on my endeavours in 
this light, I shall at present wholly confine 
myself to the consideration of the former. 
By the word material, I mean those bene- 
fits which arise to the public from these my 
speculations, as they consume a consider- 
able quantity of our paper-manufacture* 
employ our artisans in printing, and find 
business for great numbers of indigent 
persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it se- 
veral mean materials which could be put 
to no other use, and affords work for several 
hands in the collection of them which are 
incapable of any other employment Those 
poor retiulers, whom we see so busy in 
every street, deliver in their respectiire 
gleanings to the merchant The merchant 
carries them in loads to the paper-milL 
where they pass through a fresh set of 
hands, ana give life to another trade. 
Those who have mills on their estate, by 
this means considerably^ raise their rents, 
and the whole nation is in a great measure 
supplied with a manufacture for which for- 
merly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought 
into paper, but they arc distributed among 
the presses, when they again set innume- 
rable artists at work, and furnish business 
to another mystery. From hence, accord- 
ingly as they are stained with news and 
politics, they fly through the town in Post- 
men, Post-boys, Daily Courants, Reviews, 
Medleys, and ^^xammers. Men, women, 
and children contend who shall be the first 
bearers of them, and get their daily susten- 
ance by spreading them. In short, when I 
trace in my mind a bundle of rags to a quire 
of Spectators, I find so many hands em 
ployed in every step they take through 
their whole progress, that while I am 
writing a Spectator, I fancy myself pro- 
viding oreaa fcr a multitude. 
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If I do not take care to obviate some of 
my witty readers, they ncill be apt to tell 
me, that my paper, after it is thus printed 
and published, is still beneficial to the pub- 
lic on several occasions. I must confess I 
have lighted my pipe with my own works 
for this twelvemonth past My landlady 
often sends up her little daughter to desire 
some of my old Spectators, and has £re- 
• quently told me, that the paper they are 
printea on is the best in the world to wrap 
spices in. They likewise made a good 
foundation for a mutton pie, as I have 
more than once experienced, and were 
very much soueht for last Christmas by 
the whole neighbourhood. 

It b pleasant enoueh to con^der the 
changes that a linen fragment undergoes 
by passine through the several hands above 
mentioned. The finest pieces of Holland, 
when worn to tatters, assume a new 
whiteness more beauti^ than the first, 
and often return in the shape of letters to 
their native country. A lady's shift may 
be metamorphosed into billets-doux, and 
come into her possession a second time. A 
beau may peruse his cravat after it is worn 
out, with greater pleasure and advantage 
than ever he did in a glass. In a word* a 
piece of cloth, after having offidated for 
some years as a towel or a napkin, may by 
this means be raised from a dunghill, and 
become the most valuable piece of furni- 
ture in a prince's cabinet 

The politest nations of Europe have en- 
deavoured to vie with one another for the 
reputation of the finest jninting. Absolute 
governments, as well as republics, have 
encouraged an art which seems to be the 
noblest and most beneficial that ever was in- 
vented among the sons of men. The present 
king of France, in his pursuits after glory, 
has particularly distinguished himself bv 
the promoting of this useful art, insomuch 
that several books have been printed in the 
Louvre at his own expense, upon which he 
sets so great a value that he considers them 
as the noblest presents he can make to fo- 
reign princes and ambassadors. If we look 
into the commonwealths of Holland and 
Venice, we shall find that in this particular 
they l^ave made themselves the envy of the 
greatest monarchies. Elzevir and Aldus are 
more freouently mentioned than any pcn- 
aoner of tne one or doge of the othef . 

The several presses which arc now in 
England, and the great encouragement 
which has been given to learning for some 
years last past, has made our own nation 
as glorious upon this account as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. The new edition 
which is gjven us of Caesar's Commenta- 
ries* has already been taken notice of in 
foreign gazettes, and is a work that does 
honour to the English press. ■ It is no won- 
der that an edition should be very correct 

* A moflt maniUiceiit eAtion of Gtetar^ Oommenta* 
ilet pibUfllmi MDut Uii time, by Dr.' Bftmuel Olarke. 



which has passed thnmgh the handsof one 
of the most accurate, learned, and jufidoos 
writers this age has produced. The beamy 
Df the paper, of the character, and of the 
several cuts with whkh this nMe work is 
illustrated, makes it the finest book that I 
have ever seen; and is a tnie instance of 
the Eng^sh genius, which, though it does 
not come the first into any art, generally 
carries it to greater heights than any other 
country in the worid. I am particiilariy 
glad that this author comes frm a Britiso 
printing-house in so great a magnificence, 
as he IS the first who has given us any 
tolerable account of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any sock there 
are, will be surprised to hear me tnlk of 
learning as the glory of a nation, and of 
printing as an art that ^ains a reputation to 
a people among whom It flourishes. Whoi 
men*s thoughts are taken up with avarice 
and ambition, they cannot look moa any 
thing as Kt^t or valuable which ooes not 
bring with it an extraordinary power or 
interest to the person who is concerned in 
it But as I shaU never sink this paper so 
far as to engage with Goths and Vanoals, I 
shall only regard such kind of reaaoneis 
with that |nty which is due to so deplorable 
a degree ix stupidity and ignorance. La. 
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Lagere ubi eteet altqais in luoem editos, 
Humane vita Taria lepatantM mala: 
At qui laboTM UKHte Aniant graves, 
Qmnet amicoe laude et tetitia ezequi. 

Ar^-apnd 1\M. 

When flnt an infiut draws tbe vital air, 
Of&cious grief should weleome Iiim to care : 
Bat Jof should life's ooncludinc scene attend. 
And mirth be kept to grace a <qring flriend. 

As the Spectator is, in a kind, a paper 
of news from the natural world* as others 
are from the busy and politic pirt of man- 
kind, I shall translate the following letter, 
written to an eminent French gentleman in 
this town from Paris, which gives us the 
exit of a heroine who is a pattern of pa- 
tience and generosity. 

'Paris, April 18, 1712. 
' SiH,— It is so many years since yon left 
your native country, that I am to tell yoa 
the characters of your nearest relations as 
much as if you were an utter stranger to 
them. The occasion of this is to give jroa 
an account of the death of Madam de Vil- 
lacerfe, whose departure out of tliis life I 
know not whether a man of your philo- 
sophy will call unfortunate or not, ance it 
was attended with some circumstances as 
much to be de^red as to be lamented. She 
was her whole life happy in an niunter- 
rupted health, and was always honoured 
for an evenness of temper and greatness of 
mind. On the 10th instant that lady was 
taken with an indisposition wluch confined 
her to her chamber^ but was such as vas 
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too slight to make her take a rick bed, 
and yet too grieyoiis to admit of any satis- 
fection in being out of it It is notoriously 
known, that some years a^ Monsieur Fes- 
teau, one of the most considerable sufgeons 
in Paris, was desperately in love with this 
lady. Her quality placed her above any 
application to her on the account of his 
paamon: but as a woman, always has some 
regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it into 
her head (upon advice of her physicians 
to lose some of her blood) to send for Mon- 
sicor Festeau on that occasion. I hap- 
pened to be there at that time, and my 
near relation gave me the privilege to be 
present As soon as her arm was stripped 
Dare» and he bep;an to press it, in order to 
raise the vein, h£ colour chaneed, and I ob- 
served him seized with a sudden tremor, 
which made me take the liberty to speak 
of it to my cousin with some apprehen- 
aon. She smiled, and sud, she knew 
M. Festeau had no inclination to do her in- 
jury. He seemed to recover himself, and, 
smiling also^ proceeded in his work. Im- 
mediately after the operation, he cried out, 
that he was the most unfortunate of all men, 
for that he had opened an artery instead 
of a vein. It is as impossible to express 
the artist's distraction as the patient's com- 
posure, I will not dwell on little circum- 
stances, but go on to inform you, that 
within three days' time it was thought ne- 
cessary to take off her arm. She was so 
far from uring Festeau as it would be 
natural for one of a lower spirit to treat 
him, that she would not let him be absent 
from any consultation about her present 
condition; and, after having been about a 
quarter of an hour alone, she bid the sur- 
geons, of whom poor Festeau was one, go 
on in their work. I know not how tog^ve 
you the terms of art, but there appeared 
such symptoms after the amputation of her 
arm» that it was visible she could not live 
four-and-twenty hours. Herbehavioui*was 
so magnanimous throughout the whole 
afiair, that I was particularly curious in 
taking notice of what past as her fate ap- 
proacned nearer and nearer, and took notes 
of what she said to all about her, particu- 
larly word for word what she spoke to M. 
Festeau, which was as follows: 

'* Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow 
for the angui&b with which I see vou over- 
whelmed I am removed to all intents 



wholly 

consider jrou as one by whose error I have 
lost my life; no, you are my benefactor, as 
you have hastened my entrance into a happ|y 
immortality. This is my sense of this acci- 
dent; but the world in which you live may 
have thoughts of it to your disadvantage: 1 
have therefore taken care to provide for vou 
in my will, and have placed you above what 
yoa nave to fear from their ill-nature." 



* Whilethis excellent woman spoke these 
words, Festeau kwked as if he received a 
condemnation to die, instead of a pension 
for his life. Madame de Villacerte lived 
till eight of the clock the next night; and 
though she must have laboured under the 
most exquisite torments, she possessed her 
mind with so wonderful a patience, that 
one may rather say she ceased to breathe, 
than she died at that hour. You, who had 
not the happiness to be personallv known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice m 
the honour you had of being related to so 
great merit; but we, who have lost her con- 
versation, cannot so easily resign our own 
happmess by reflection upon hers. I am, 
sir, your affectionate kinsman, and most 
obedient humble servant, 

•PAUL REGNAUD.' 

There hardly can be a greater instance 
of a heroic mmd than the unprejudiced 
manner in which this lady weighed this 
misfortune. The regard c^ life could not 
make her overlook the contrition of the un- 
happy man, whose more than ordinary con- 
cern for her was all his guilt It would 
certainly be of singular use to human so- 
ciety to have an exact account of this lady's 
ordinary conduct, which was crowned by so 
uncommon magnanimity. Such greatness 
was not to be accmired "in the last article; 
nor is it to be doubted but it was a constant 
practice of all that is praiseworthy, which 
made her capable of beholding death, not 
as the dissolution, but consummation of her 
life, T. 
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Sefnios irriUnt aDfmoi demina per amw, 

Uuam qua miit oeolis mibjeeta Adelibua. 

Ear. j§n Pott. v. 180l 

What we hear biotw Iom than what we aee. 



MiLTOH, after having represented in 
vision the history of mankind to the first 
great period of nature, despatches the re- 
maining part of it in narration. He has 
devised a very handsome reason for the 
angel's proceedine with Adam after this 
manner; though doubUess the true reason 
was the difficulty which the poet would 
have found to have shadowed out so mixed 
and complicated a story in visible objects. 
I could wish, however, that the author had 
done it, whatever pains it might have cost 
him. To give my opinion frt^ly, I think 
that the exhibiting part of the history of 
mankind in vision, and part in narrative, is 
as if a history-painter should put in colours 
one half of his subject, and write down the, 
remaining part of it If Milton's poem 
flags any where, it is in this narration, 
where in some places the author has been 
so attentive to his divinity that he has 
neglected his poetry. The narration, how- 
ever, rises y^ happfly on sevend occa 
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sians, where the subject is capable of 
poetical ornaments, as p^rticulany in the 
confusion which he describes amone the 
builders of Babel, and in his short sketch 
of the pistes of Egypt The storm of 
hail ana fire>with the darkness that over- 
spread the land for three days, are de- 
scribed with great strength. The beautiful 
passa^ which follows is raised upon noble 
hihts m Scripture: 



-TbuJi with ten wonnds 



The rirer dragon tnmM, at lenftb mibmita 
To let bis sojourners depart ; and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart ; but still, as iee. 
More hardened after thaw : till in his rage - 
Pursaing whom he late dismissed, the sea 
Swallows him with his host ; but then lets man 
As on dry land between two crystal walls, 
AwU by the rod of Moses so to stand 
JNrided — ' 

The river dragon is an allusion to the 
crocodile, which inhabits the Nile, from 
whence Egypt derives her plenty. This 
allusion is taken from that sublime passage 
in Ezekiel: 'Thus s^th the Lord God, 
Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh, king 
aS Egypt, the ^eat dra^n that lieth in the 
midst of his nvers, which hath said, My 
river IS mine own, and I have made it for 
mvself. ' Miltrm has given us another very 
noble and poetical image in the same de- 
scription, which is copied almost word for 
word out of the histoiy of Moses! 

* All night be will pnrsoe, but his approach 
Darkness defends between till morning watch 
Then througtp the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth will trouble all his host, 

And craze their chariot wheels : when by command 

Moses once more his potent rod extends 

Over the sea : the sea his rod obeys : 

On their embattled ranks the waves retam ' 

And overwhelm their war * 

As the principal design of this episode 
was to give Adam an idea of the holy per- 
son who was to reinstate human nature in 
that happiness and perfection from which 
it had fallen, the poet confines himself to 
the line of Abraham, from whence the 
Messiah was to descend. The angel is 
described as seeing the patriarch actually 
travelline towards the land of promise, 
which gives a particular liveliness to thb 
part of the narration: 

* I see him, bat thou canst not, with what fhith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, his native soil, 
Ur oTChaldea. passing now the ford 

To Haran ; after him a cumbrous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and num'roos servitude ; 

Not wand'ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 

With God, who caird him in a land unknown. 

Canaan he now attains : I see his tents 

Pitched about Sechem, and the neighbouriag plain 

Of Moreh; there by promise he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land ; 

From Ffamath northward to the desert sooth: 

<Tbiogs by their names I call, thoogh yet iiiuiam*d.y 

As Virgil's vision in the sixth £neid 
probably gave Milton the hint of this whole 
episode, the last line is a translation of that 
verse where Anchises mentions the names 
of places, which they were to bear here- 
Jifter: 

Mat tamaoBina enut, bum mat liBe Boodao tana. 



The poet has ver^ finely represented the 
jov and gladness or heart wnich arises in 
Adam upon his discovery of the Messiali. 
As he sees his day at a distance through 
types and shadows, he rejoices in it; but 
when he finds the redemption of man com- 

Eleted, and Paradise again renewed* he 
reaks forth in rapture and transport: 



* O goodness inilnite! goodneas iBmensel 
That all tins good of evil shall produce,' Ac 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on 'Mil- 
ton, that a heroic poem, accoraing to the 
opinion of the best critics, ought to end 
happily, and leave the mind of the reader* 
after having conducted it through many 
doubts and fears, sorrows and disquietudes, 
in a state of tranquillity and satisfacticxi. 
Milton's fable, which had so many other 
qualifications to recommend it, was defi- 
cient in this particul ar. It is here therefore 
that the poet has shown a most exquiate 
judgment, as well as the finest invention, 
by finding out a method to supply this 
natural defect in his subject Accordingly 
he leaves the adversary of mankind, in the 
last view which he gives of luro, under the 
lowest state of mortification and disappoint- 
ment. We see him chewing ashes, gro* 
veiling in the dnst, and loaden with super- 
numerary pains and torments. On the 
contrary, our twQ first parents are com- 
forted by dreams and visions, cheered with 
promises of salvation, and in a manner 
raised to a greater happiness than that 
which they had forfdteo. In short, Satan 
is represented miserable in the height of 
his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in the 
height of misery. 

Milton's poem ends verv nobly. The last 
speeches ot Adam and tne archangel are 
full of moral and instructive sentiments. 
The sleep that fell upon Eve, and the effects 
it had in quieting the disorders of her mind, 
produces the same kind of consolation in the 
reader, who cannot peruse the last beautifiil 
speech, which is ascribed to the mother of 
mankind, without a secret pleasure and 
satisfaction: 



* Whenee thon return *st, and whither went*et, I 

For God is also In sleep, and dreams advise. 

Which be hath sent propitious, some great good 

Presaging, since with sorrow and heart's distresa 

Wearied! fell asleep: but now lead on ; 

In me is no delay : with thee to go, 

Is to suy here, without thee here to stay, 

Is to go hence unwilling : thou to me 

Art ail things under heav'n, all plaees thoa. 

Who for my wilftil crime art baniah'd hence. 

This ftrther consolation yet secure 

I carrv hence; though all by me is lost, 

Bncb nvour I unworthy am vouchsaf d. 

By me the proraisM seed shall all restore.* 

The following lines, which conclude the 
poem, rise in a most glorious blaze of poeti- 
cal images and expressions. 

Heli(Morus in tne iEthiopics acquaints 
us, that the motion of the gods differs from 
that of mortals, as the former do not stir 
their feet, nor proceed step by step, but 
slide over the sur&ce of the earth by an 
uniform swimmmgofthe whole body. The 
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readei* may observe widi how poetical a 
description Milton has attributed the same 
kind of motion to the angels who were to 
take possession of Paradise: 

80 apttke our mother Bve ; and Adam iKard 
Well pteaa'd, but anawer'd not ; for now too nif h 
Tb* archangel stood ; and fVom the other hill 
To their flx*d aUtioa, all in bright arrav 
The cbembim descended ; on the ground 
<}tidifi« meteorous, a««veBing mist 
Bis*n from a river, o'er the marish glides. 
And gathers ground fast at the laborer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc*d 
The brandish'd sword of God before them blaz*d 
Fierce as a comet 

The author helped his invention in the 
ftdlowing passage, by reflecting on. the be- 
haviour of the angel, who in hdy writ has 
the conduct of Lot and his family. The 
circumstances drawn from that relation are 
▼ery gracefully made use of on Uus occasion: 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to th' eastern gate 
I^ed them direct ; and down the cliff as fhit 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared, 
-^ r looking back, *c 



The scene which our first parents are 
surprised with, upon their looking back on 
Paradise, wonderfully strikes the reader's 
imagination, as nothing can be more natural 
than the tears they shed en that occasion: 

They looking back, all W eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
IVaT'd over bv that flaming oraad, the gate - 
With dreadful fhces thronged and flery arms : 
Some natural tears they droppM hut wip*d them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

If I might presume to offer at the smallest 
alteration in this divine work, I should think 
the poem would end better with the pas- 
sage here quoted, than with the two verses 
which follow: 

They hand in hand, with wandMng steps and slow 
Throogh Eden took thssr eolitazy way. 

These two verses, thourh they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the foregoing 
passage, and renew in the mind of the reeuler 
that anguish which was pretty well laid by 
that consideration: 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

The number of books in Paradise Lost is 
equal to those of the .£neid Our author, 
in his first edition, had divided his poem 
into ten books, but afterwards broke the 
seventh and the eleventh each of them into 
two dJiTerent books, by the help of some 
small additions. This second diviaon was 
made with great judement, as any one may 
see who will be at the pains of examining 
it. It was not done for the sake of such a 
chimerical beaut]^ as that of resembling 
Virg^ in Uus particular, but for the more 
just and regular disposition of this great 
work. 

Those who have read Bossu, and manj 
of the critics who have written since his 
time, will not pardon me if I do not find 
cot the articular moral which is incul- 
cated HI raradiae Lost. Though I can by 



no means think, with thi^ last-mentioned 
French author, that an epic writer fifst of 
all pitches upon a certain moral, as the 
ground- work and foundation of his poem, 
and afterwards finds out a stOry to it; I am 
however of opinion, that no just heroic 
poem ever was or can be made, from 
whence one great moral may not be de- 
duced. That which reigns in Milton is th« 
most universal and most useful that can h^ 
imagined. It is, in short, this, that obe- 
dience to the will of God makes men happy, 
and that disobedience makes them misera 
ble. This is visibly the moral of the prin 
cipal fable, which turns upon Adam and 
Eve, who continued in Paradise while they 
kept the command that was given them, 
and were driven out of it as soon as they had 
transgressed. This'is likewise the moral of 
the principal episode, which shows us how 
'an mnumerable multitude of angels fell 
from their disobedience. .Besides this great 
moral, which may be looked upon as the 
soul of the fable, there are an infinity of 
under-morals which are to be drawn from 
the several parts of the poem^ and which- 
make this work more useful and instruc- 
tive than any other poem in any language. 
Those who have criticised on the Odys- 
sey, the Iliad, and -ffineid, have taken a 
great deal of pains to fix the number of 
months and days contained in the action of 
each of these poems. If any one thinks it 
worth his while to examine this particular 
in Milton, he will find, that from Adam's 
first appearance in the fourth book, to his 
expulsion from Paradise in the twelfth, the 
author reckons ten days. As for that part 
of the action which is described in the 
three first books, as it does not pass within 
the regions of nature, I have before ob- 
served that it b not subject to any calcula- 
tions of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a 
work which does an honour to the ^glish 
nation. I have taken a general view of it 
under these four heads — ^the fable, the cha- 
racters, the sentiments, and the language, 
and made each of them the subject of a 
particular paper. I have in the next place 
spoke of tne censures which our author 
may incur under each of these heads, 
which I have confined to two papers, 
though I might have enlarged the number 
if I had been disposed to dwell on so un- 
grateful a subject I believe, however, that 
the severest reader will not find any little 
fault in heroic poetry, which this author 
has ^en into, that does not come under 
one of those heads among which I have 
distributed his several blemishes. After 
having thus treated at large of Paradise 
Lost, I could not think it sufficient to have 
celebrated this poem in the whole without 
descending to particulars. I have there- 
fore bestowed a paper upon each book, 
and endeavoured not only to prove that the 
poem is beautiful in general, but to point 
out its particular beauties; and to deter- 
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mine "wherein they consst, I have endea- 
voured to show now some passages are 
beautiful by beinp; sublime, others by being 
soft, others by being natural; which of them 
are recommended bv the passion, which 
by the moral, which by the sentiment, and 
which by the expression. I have likewise 
endeavoured to snow how the genius of the 
poet shines by a happy invention, a distant 
allu^on, or a judicious imitation; how he 
hfis copied or improved Homer or Virgil, 
and raises his own imaginations by the use 
which he has made of several poetical pas- 
sages in Scripture. I mif^ht have inserted 
also several passages in Tasso, which our 
author has imitated: but, as I do not look 
upon Tasso to be a sufficient voucher, I 
would not perplex my reader with such 

S [notations as might do more honour to the 
talian than to the Elnglish poet In short, 
I have endeavoured to particularize those 
innumerable kinds of beauty which it would 
be tedious to recapitulate, but which are 
essential to poetry, and which may be met 
with in Uie works of this great author. Had 
I thought, at my first engaging in this design, 
that -it would have led me to so great a 
length, I believe I should never have en- 
tered upon it; but the kind reception which 
it has Inet with among those whose judg- 
ment I have a value for, as well as the 
uncommon demands which my bookseller 
tells me have been made for these particu- 
lar discourses, give me no reason to repent 
of the pains I nave been at in compoi^ng 
them. L. 
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All the world's a itafe. 

And all tbe men and women merely plajera. 

Skaktfmrt. 

Many of my fair readers, as well as very 
gay and well-received persons of the other 
sex, arc extremely peiTJlexed at the Latin 
sentences at the nead of my speculations. 
I do not know whether I ought not to in- 
dulge them with translations of each of 
them: however, I have to-day taken down 
from the top of the sta^ in Drury-lane, a 
bit of Latin, which often stands in their 
view, and signifies, that ' The whole world 
acts the player.' It is certain that if we 
look all around us, and behold the different 
emplovments of mankind, you hardly see 
one wno is not, as the player is, m an 
assumed character. The lawyer, who is 
vehement and loud in a cause wherein he 
knows he has not the truth of the question 
on his sid€^, is a player as to the personated 
I>art, but incomparably meaner than he as 
to the prostitution of himself for hire; be- 
cause the pleader's falsehood introduces 
injustice: the player feigns for no other end 
but to divert or instruct you. The divine, 
whose passions transport him to say any 
thing with any view but promoting the In- 



terests of true piety and religion, is a player 
with a still greater imputation of guilt, in 
proportion to his depreciating a character 
more sacred Consider all the different 
pursuits and emplojrments of men, and you 
will find half their actions tend to nothing 
else but disguise and imposture; and aU 
that is done which proceeds not from a 
man's very self, is the action of a player. 
For this reason it is that I make so frequent 
mention of the stage. It is with me a matter 
of the highest conaderation, what parts 
are well or ill performed, what pasaons or 
sentiments are indulged or cultivated^ and 
consequently what manners and customs 
are transfused from the stage to the world, 
which reciprocally imitate each other. 
As the writers of^ epic poems introdnce 
shadowy persons, ana represent vices and 
virtues under the character of men and 
women; so I, who am a Spectator in the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use 
of the names of the actors of the stage, to 
represent or admonish those who transact 
afiairs in the world. When I am com- 
mending Wilks for representing the ten- 
derness of a husband and a father In Mac- 
beth, the contrition of a reform^ prodigal 
in Harry the Fourth, the winning emptiness 
of a young man of good-nature and wealth 
in The Trip to the Jubilee, the officious- 
ness of an artful servant in the Fox; when 
thus I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the 
world who are engaged in any of those cir- 
cumstances. If I were to speak of merit 
neglected, misapplied, or misunderstood, 
might I not say Estcourt has a great capa- 
city? But it is not the interest oTothers who 
bear a figure on the stage, that his talents 
were understood; it is their buriness to im- 
pose upon him what cannot become him, 
or keep out of his hands any thing in which 
he would shine. Were one to raise a sus- 
picion of himself in a man who passes upon 
the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
him, one might say. If Lord FoppingUn 
was not on the stage (Cibber acts the false 
pretensions to a genteel behaviour so very 
justiy,) he would have in the g^erality of 
mankind more that would admire than de- 
ride him. When we come to characters 
directiy comical, it is not to be imagined 
what effect a well-regulated stage would 
have upon men's manners. The craft of 
an usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, 
the awkward roughness of a fellow of half 
courage, the ungraceful mirth of a creature 
of half wit, might for ever be put out of 
countenance by proper parts for Dogget 
Johnson, by actmg Coroacchio the oSher 
night, must have given all who saw him a 
thorough detestation of aged avarice. The 
petulancy of a peevish old fellow, who loves 
and hates he knows not why, is very excel- 
lentiy performed by the ingenious Mr. ^\^- 
liam Penkethman, in the Fop's Fortune; 
where, in the character of Don Choleric 
Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers no queft* 
taons but to those whom he likes* and wants 
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no account of any thing from those he Bip^ 
proves. Mr. Penkethman is also roaster of 
as many faces in the dumb scene as can be 
expected from a man in the circumstances 
of being ready to perish out of fear and 
hunger. He wanders through the whole 
scene very masterly, without neglecting 
his victuals. If it be, as I have heard .it 
sometimes mentioned, a f^reat qualification 
of the world to follow busmess and pleasure 
too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. Pen- 
kethman to represent a sense of pleasure 
and pain at the same time, as you may see 
him do this evening? 

As it is certain that a sta^ ought to be 
wholly suppressed or judiciously encour- 
aged, while there is one in the nation, men 
turned for regular pleasure cannot employ 
their thoughts more usefully, for the diver- 
son of maiULind, than by convincing them 
that it is in themselves to raise this enter- 
tainment to the greatest height It would 
be a great improvement^ as well as embel- 
lishment to the theatre, if dancing were 
more regarded, and taught to all the actors. 
One who has the advantage of such an 
agjreeable girlish person «s Mrs. Bicknell, 
jdned with her capacity of^mitation, could 
m proper gesture and motion represent all 
the decent characters of female life. An 
amiable modesty in one aspect of a dancer, 
and assumed confidence in another, a sud- 
den joy in another, a falling oiF with an im- 
patience of being beheld, a return towards 
the audience with an unsteady resolution to 
approach them, and well-acted solicitude 
to please, would revive in the company all 
the fine touches of mind raised in observing 
all the objects of aifection and passion they 
had before beheld. Such eleeant enter- 
tainments as these would polish the town 
into judgement in their gratifications; and 
delicacy in pleasure is the first step people 
of conaition take in reformation from vice. 
Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity for this 
sort of dancine of any on the stage; and I 
dare say all who see her performance to- 
morrow night, when sure the romp will do 
her best for her own benefit, will be of my 
mind. T. 



Now 3ri.] Tuesday, May 6, 1712, 

Iamii€ ifStnr landM quod de Mpientibas aaai 

Sidebatl Jw. Sat. x. 38. 

And ihall the nge foor approbation win. 
Whose laughing features woit a constaat grin 1 

I SHALL communicate to my readers the 
following letter for the entertainment of 
this day. 

•Sir,— You know very well that our na- 
tion is more famous for that sort of men 
who are called "whims" and "humour- 
ists,*' than any other country in the world; 
for which reason it is observed, that our 
English comedy excels that of all other 
nations in ti^e novelty and Tariety of its 
characters. 

Vol. n. 12 



* Among those inmimeralile sets of whims 
which our country produces, there are none 
whom I have regarded with more curiosity 
than those who have invented any particu- 
lar kind of diversion for the entertainment 
of themselves and their friends. My letter 
shall single out those who take delight in 
sorting a company that has something of 
burlesque and ridicule in its appearance. I 
shall make mysdf understood by the fol- 
lowing example: One of the wits of the 
last ace, who was a man of a good estate,* 
thought he never laid out his money better 
than m a jest As he was one year at the 
Bath, observing that, in the great conflu- 
ence of fine people, there were several 
among them with lon^ chins, a part of the 
visage by which he himself was very much 
distingmshed, he invited to dinner half a 
score of these remarkable persons who ha^ 
their mouths in the middle of their faces. 
They had no sooner placed themselves 
about the table but they began to stare upon 
one another, not being able to imagine what 
had brought them together. Our English 
proverb says, 

^TiamOTryiBthehail, 
When baaida wag aU.* 

It proved so in the assembly I am now 
speaking of, who seeing so many peaks of 
faces agitated with eatmg, drinking, and 
discourse, and observing all the chins that 
were present meeting together very often 
over the centre of the table, every one grew 
sensible of the jest, and gave mto it with so 
much good humour, that they lived in strict 
friend^ip and alliance from that day for- 
ward. 

* The same gentleman some time after 
packed together a set of oglers, as he called 
them, consisting of such as had an unlucky 
cast in their eyes. His diversion on this oc- 
caaon was to see the cross bows, mistaken 
»gns, and wrong connivances, that passed 
amidst so many oroken and refracted rays 
of si6:ht 

* The third feast which this merry gen- 
tleman exhibited was to the stammerers, 
whom he got together in a sufficient body 
to fill his table. He had ordered one of his 
servants, who was placed behind a screen, 
to write down their table-talk, which was 
very easy to be done without the heln of 
short-hand. It appears by the notes which 
were taken, that though their conversation 
never fell, there were not above twenty 
words spoken during the first course; that 
upon serving up the second, one of the 
company was a quarter of an hour in telling 
them that the ducklings and asparagus 
were very good; and that another took up 
the same time in declaring himself of the 
same opinion. This jest did not, however, 
go off so well as the former; for one of the 
guests being a brave man, and fuller of re- 
sentment than he knew how to express, 
went out of the room, and sent the famious 
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inviter a challenee in writine, which, though 
it was afterwards dropped by Uie interposi- 
tion of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous 
entertainments. 

« Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with 
me, that as there is no moral in these jests, 
they ought to be discouraged, and looked 
upon rather as pieces of unluckiness than 
wit However, as it is natural for one man 
to refine upon the thought of another; and 
impossible for any sinele person, how great 
soever his parts may oe, to invent an art, 
and bring it to its utmost perfection; I shall 
here give you an account of an honest 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who upon 
hearing the character of the wit above- 
mentioned, has himself assumed it« and en- 
deavoured to convert it to the benefit of 
mankind He invited half a dozen of his 
friends one day to dinner, who were each of 
them famous for inserting several redundant 
phrases in their discourse, as *' D'ye hear 
me? — ^D'ye see? — That is, — And so, sir," 
Each of nis guests making use of his par- 
ticular elegance, appeared so ridiculous to 
his neighbour, that he could not but reflect 
upon himself as appearing equally ridi- 
culous to the rest oftne company. By this 
means, before they had sat Icmg together, 
every one, talking with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, and carefully avoiding his 
favourite expletive, the conversaticm was 
cleared of its redundancies, and had a 
greater quantity of sense, though less of 
sound in it 

* The same well-meaning gentleman took 
occasion, at another time, to brin^ together 
such of his friends as were addicted to a 
foolish habitual custom of swearing. In 
order to show them the absurdity of the 
practice, he had recourse to the invention 
above-mentioned, having placed an amanu- 
ensis in a private part of the room. After 
the secona bottle, when men open their 
minds without reserve, my honest fnend 
began to take notice of the manv sonorous 
but unnecessary words that haa passed in 
his house since their sitting down at table, 
and how much good conversation thev had 
lost by giving way to such supernuous 
phrases. ** What a tax," says he, " would 
they have raised for the poor, had we put 
the laws in execution upon one another!" 
Every one of them took this gentle reproof 
in good part; u|>on which he told them, 
that, knovring their conversation would have 
no secrets in it, he ordered it to be taken 
down in writing, and, for the humour-sake, 
would read it to them, if the^ pleased. 
There were ten sheets of it, which might 
have been reduced to two, had there not 
been those abominable interpolations J have 
before mentioned. Upon the reading of it 
in cold blood, it looked rather like a con- 
ference of fiends than of men. In short, 
evtryjmc trembled at himself upon hear- 
ing oflmly what he had pronounced amidst 
tiie heat and inadvertency of discourse, 
'I shall only mention another occasion I 



wherem he made use of the same inventioti 
to cure a different kind of men, who are the 
pests of all polite conversation, and murder 
time as much as either of the two former, 
though they do it more innocently— -I mean, 
that dull generation of story-tellers. My 
friend got together about half a dozen of his 
acquaintance, who were infected with this 
strange malady. The first day one oi them 
sitting down, entered upon the siege <^ 
Namur, which lasted till four o'clock, their 
time of parting. The second day a North 
Briton took possesion of the discourse, 
which it was impossible to get out of hb 
hands so long as the company stayed to- 
gether. The third day was engrossed after 
tne same manner by a story of the same 
length. They at last began to reflect upon 
this bari>arous way of treating one another, 
and by this means awakened out of that 
lethargy with which each of them had been 
sdzed for several years. 

• As you have somewhere declared, that 
extraordinary and uncommon characters of 
mankind are the game which you delight 
in, and as I look upon you to be the ereatest 
sportsman, or, if you please, the Kimrod 
amone this species of writers, I thought 
this discovery would not be unacceptable to 
you. lam, sir, &c' L 
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-Pudet bfec opprobria nobis 



Et did potaine, et nou potuiiM refelli. 

OvmL JM. i. 739L 
To bear an open alander, is a curse; 
But not to find an answer is a worse. Z>nr4in»- 

•May 6, 1712. 
' Mr. Spectator, — I am sexton of the 
parish of Covent-garden, and complained 
to you some time an>, that as I was tolling 
in to prayers at eleven in the morning, 
crowds of people of ouality hastened to as- 
semble at a puppet-show on the other »de 
of the garden. I had at the same time a 
very great disesteem for Mr. Powell and 
his little thoughtless commonwealth, as if 
they had enticed the gentry into those wan- 
dermes: but let that be as it will, I am con- 
vinced of the honest intentions of the said 
Mr. Powell and company, and send this to 
acquaint you, that he nas given all the 
profits which shall arise to-morrow night 
by his play to the use of the poor charity- 
children of this parish. I have been in- 
formed, sir, that in Holland all persons 
who set up any show, or act any stage-play, 
be the actors either of wood and wire, or 
flesh and blood, are obliged to pay out of 
their gains such a proportion to the honest 
and industrious poor in the neighbourhood: 
by this means they make diversion and 

Fleasure pay a tax to labour and industry, 
have been told also, that all the time of 
Lent, in Roman-Catholic countries, the per- 
sons of condition administer to the neces- 
sities of the poor, and attend the beds of 
lazars and diseased persons. Our Protestant 
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IfMlies and gentlemen are so much to seek 
for proper ways of pasdng time, that they 
are obhged to punchmellofor knowing what 
to do with themselves. Since the case is so, 
I desire only you would entreat our people 
of quality, who are not to be interniptea in 
their pleasure, to think of the practice of 
any moral duty, that the^ would at least 
fine for their sins, and give something to 
these poor children: a little out of their 
luicury and superfluity would atone, in 
some measure, for the wanton use of the 
rest of their fortunes. It would not, me- 
thinks, be amiss, if the ladies who haunt 
the cloisters and passages of the play-house 
were upon every offence obliged to pay to 
this excellent institution of scnools of cha- 
rity. This method would make offenders 
themselves do service to the public But in 
the mean time I desire you would publish 
this voluntary reparation which Mr.Powelf 
does our parish, for the noise he has made 
in it by the constant rattling of coaches, 
drums, trumpets, triumphs, and battles. 
The destruction of Troy, adorned with 
Highland dances, are to make up the en- 
tertainment of all who are so well disposed 
as not to forbear a light entertainment, for 
no other reason but that it is to do a good 
action. I am, ur, your most humble ser- 
vant, RALPH BELFRY. 

« I am credibly informed, that all the in- 
sinuations which a certain writer made 
against Mr. Powell at the Bath, are false 
and groundless,* 

*Mr. Spectator,— My employment, 
which is that of a broker, leading me often 
into taverns about the Exchan^, has given 
me occaaon to observe a certain enormity, 
which I shall here submit to your animad- 
▼ernon. In three or four of these taverns, I 
have at different times, taken notice of a 
precise set of people, with grave counte- 
nances, short wigs, black clothes, or dark 
camlet trimmed with black, and mourning 
cloves and hat-bands, who meet on certain 
days at each tavern successively, and keep 
a sort of moving club. Having often met 
with their faces, and observed a certain 
slinking way in their dropping in one after 
another, I had the curiosity to inquire into 
their characters, bdn^ the rather moved to 
it by their agreeing m the singularity of 
their dress; and 1 find, upon due examina- 
tion, they are a knot of parish clerks, who 
have taken a fency to one another, and per- 
haps settle the bills of mortality over tneir 
half-pints. I have so great a value and 
veneration for any who have but even an 
assenting Amen in the service of religion, 
that I am afraid lest these persons should 
incur some scandal by this practice; and 
would therefore have them, without rwl- 
lery, advised to send the Florence and pul- 
lets home to their own houses, and not 
pretend to live as weU as the overseers of 
the poor, I am, sir, your nnyat humble 
«erv^ HUMPHRY TRANSFER.' 



*May6. 

•Mr. Spectatoh, — ^I was last W^- 
nesday night at a tavern in the city, among 
a set of men who call themselves ** the law- 
yers' club. " You must know, wr, this club 
consists only of attorneys; and at this meet- 
ing every one proposes the cause he has 
then in hand to the board, upon which each 
member |;ives his judgment according to 
the expenence he has met with. If it hap- 
pens that any one puts a case of which they 
have had no precedent, it is noted down by 
their clerk. Will Goosequill (who registers 
all their proceeding,) that one of them may 
pi the next day with it to a counsel. This 
indeed is commendable, and ouerht to be the 
principal end of their meeting; out had you 
been there to have heard them relate their 
methods of managing a cause, thdr manner 
of drawing out their bills, and, in short, 
their arguments upon the several ways 
of abusing their clients, with the applause 
that is given to him who has done it most 
artftilly, you would before now have given 
your remarks on them. They are so con- 
scious that their discourses ought to be 
kept a secret, that they are very cautious of 
admitting any person who is not of their 
profession. When any who are not of the 
law are let in, the person who introduces 
him sayshe isavery nonest gentleman, and 
he is taken in, as their cant is, to pay costs. 
I am admitted upon the recommendation of 
one of their pnncipals, as a very honest 
good-natured fellow, that will never be in a 
plot, and only desires to drink his bottle and 
smoke his pipe. You have formerly re- 
marked upcm several sorts of clubs; and as 
the tendency of this is only to increase fraud 
and deceit, 1 hope you will please to take 
notice of it I am, with respect, your hum- 
ble servant, H. R,' . 

T. 
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Fault enim ▼itiam ipecie vhtntis et umbra. 

Jtn. Bat. ziv. 100. 

Vice oft is hid in Virtue*f fkir diiffuiw. 

And in her borrow'd fonn etcapea inqolrinf eyes. 

Mr. Locke, in his treatise of Human 
Understanding, has spent two chapters 
upon the abuse of words. The first and most 
palpable abuse of words, he says, is when 
they are used without clear and distinct 
ideas; the second, when we are so uncon- 
stant and unsteady in the application of 
them, that we sometimes use them to agnify 
one idea, sometimes another. He adds, that 
the result of our contemplations and reason- 
ings, while we have no precise ideas fixed 
to our words, must needs be very confused 
and absurd. To avoid this inconvenience, 
more especially in moral discourses, where 
tiie same word ^ould be constantiy used in 
the same sense, he eamesdy recommends 
the use of defimtions. * A definition,' says 
he, *is the only way nfhereby the pre- 
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else melmfaig of moral words can be known. * 
He,therefore accuses those of great negli- 
gence who discour^ of moral things with 
tiie least obscurity in the terms they make 
use of; since* upon the Aforementioned 
ground, he does not scruple to say that he 
thinks ' roorali^ b capable of demonstra* 
tion as well as the mathematics.' 

I know no two words that hav« been more 
abused bv th^ different and wrong interpre- 
tations which are put upon them, than those 
two^ modesty and assurance. To sa^ such 
a one is a modest man, sometimes uideed 
passes for a good character; but at present 
18 very often used to signify a sheepish, awk- 
ward fellow, who has neither good breed- 
ing, politaiess, nor any knowledge of the 
world. 

Aeain, a man of assurance, though at first 
it only denoted a person of a free and open 
carriage, is now verv usually applied to a 
profligate wretch, wno can oreak through 
all the rules of decency and morality with- 
out a blush. 

I shall oideavour therefore in this essay to 
restore these words to their true meanmg, 
to prevent the idea of modesty from being 
confounded with that of sheepishness, and 
to hinder impudence from passing for assur- 
ance. 

If I was put to define roodestjr, I would 

call it ' the reflection of an injpemous mind, 

either when a man has committed an action 

for which he censures himself or fancies 

I that he is exposed to the censure of others.' 

For this reason a man truly modest is as 
much so when he is alone as in company, 
and as subject to a blush in his closet as 
when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 
I do not remember to have met with anv 
instance of modesty with which I am so weu 
pleased as that celebrated one of the young 
prince, whose father being a tributary kine 
to the Romans, had seversd complaints laia 
against him before the senate, as & tyrant 
and oppressor of his subjects. The prince 
went to Rome to defend his father; but 
coming into the senate, and hearing a multi- 
tude of crimes proved upon him, was so op- 
pressed when It came to his turn to speaL, 
that he was unable to utter a word. The story 
teUs us, that the fathers were more moved 
at this instance of modesty and ingenuity 
than they could have been by the most pa- 
thetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the 
guilty father, for this early promise of vir- 
tue in the son. 

I take * assurance to be the faculty of 
possessing a man's self, or of saying and do- 
ing indifferent things without any uneaamess 
or emotion in the mind.' That which ge- 
nerally gives a man assurance is a moderate 
iuiowledlge of the world, but above all, a 
mind fixed and determined in itself to do 
nothing a|;ainst the rules of honour and de- 
•cency. An open and assured behaviour is 
the natural consequence of such a resolution. 
A man thus armed, if his words or actions 
■re at any time minepresenfeedy retires 



within himself, and from a consdousness of 
his own integrity, assumes force enoi^ to 
despise the fittie censures of ignorance and 
mafice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encoun^ 
in himself the modesty and assurance I have 
here mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be 
made uneasy by the fblljr or ill-nature of 
every one he converses with. A man with- 
out modesty is lost to all sense of honour and 
virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince 
above-mentioned possessed both these qua- 
lifications in a very eminent degree. With- 
out assurance he would never have under- 
taken to speak before the most august 
assembly in the world: without modesty he 
would have pleaded the cause he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever so 
scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that 
modesty and assurance are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the same per- 
son. ^Vhen they are thus mixed and blend- 
ed together, they compose what we endea- 
vour to express when we sav 'a modest 
assurance;' by which we unaerstand the 
just mean between bashfulness and impu- 
dence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the 
same man may be both modest and assured, 
so it is also pbsable for the same to be both 
impudent and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of this odd 
kind of mixture in people of depraved 
minds, and mean education, who^ though 
they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or 
pronounce a sentence without confusion, can 
voluntarily commit the greatest villanies or 
most indecent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a re- 
solution to do iU even in spite of himself, 
and in defiance of all those checks and re- 
straints his temper and complexion seem 
to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole I would endeavour to es- 
tablish this maxim, that the practice of vir- 
tue is the most proper method to give a man 
a becomine assurance in his words and ac- 
tions. Guilt always seeks to shelter itself 
in one of the extremes, and is sometimes at- 
tended with both. X, 
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NU aeuui repuUm li quid wperatiet uenduin. 

iMcn, Uh. ii. 57 
He reckon'd Dot Uie pait, while aof ht remainM 
Great to be done, or mlf hty to be gain'd. 



There is a fault, which, though com- 
mon, wants a name. It is the verv contrary 
to procrastination. As we lose the presoit 
hour by delaying from day to day to exe- 
cute what we ought to do imme^atdy, so 
mos^ of us take occasion to sit still and throw 
away the time in our possession, by retro- 
sgecX, OD what is paasea, imagining we have 
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already acquitted ourselves, and established 
our characters in 'the sight of mankind. 
But when we thus put a value upon our* 
selves for wb&t we nave already oone, any 
farther than to explain ourselves in order to 
assist our future conduct, that will give us 
an over-weening opinion of our merit, to the 
prejudice of our present industry. The 
great rule, methinks, should be, to mana^ 
the instant in which we stand, with forti- 
tude, equanimity and moderation, according 
to men's respective circumstances. If our 
past actions reproach us, they cannot be 
atoned for by our own severe reflections so 
effectually as by a contrary behaviour. If 
they are praise-worthy, the memory of 
them is of no use but to act suitably to them. 
Thus a good present behaviour is an im- 
plicit repentance for any miscarriage in 
what is past; but present slackness will not 
make up for past activity. Time has swal- 
lowed up alt that we contemporaries did 
yesterday, as irrevocably as it nas Uie ac- 
tions of tne antediluvians. But we are again 
awake, and what shall we do to-day— to- 
day^ which passes while we are yet speak- 
ing? Shall we remember the folly of last 
mght, or resolve upon the exercise of virtue 
to-morrow? Last night is certainlv gone, 
and to-morroW may never arrive. This in- 
stant make use of. Can you oblige any man 
of honour and virtue? jDo it immediately. 
Can you vi^t a sick friend? Will it revive 
him to see you enter, and suspend your own 
ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and hear the impertinences of a wi;ptch in 
pain? Do not stay to take coach, but be 
gone; your mistress will bring sorrow, and 
your biottle madness. Goto neither. Such 
virtues and diversions as these are mention- 
ed because they occur to all men. But every 
man is sufficiently convinced that to sus- 
pend the use of the present moment, and- 
resolve better for the future only, is an un- 
pu^onable folly. What I attempted to 
consider, was the mischief of setting such a 
value upon what is past, as to think we have 
done oiough. Let a man have filled all the 
offices of life with the highest dignity till 
yesterday, and begin to live only to himself 
to-day, he must expect he will, in the ef- 
fects upon his reputation, be considered as 
the man who died yesterday. The man 
who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
stands in a press of people: those before 
him intercept his progress; and those be- 
hind him, if he does not urge on, will tread 
him down. Cxsar, of whom it was said 
that he thought nothing done while there 
was left any thing for him to do, went oi^n 
performing the greatest exploits, without 
assuming to himself a privilege of taking 
rest upon the foundation of the merit of his 
former actions. It was the manner of that 

florious captain to write down what scenes 
e had passed throagh, but it was rather to 
keep his aflFurs in method, and csrpable of a 
clear review, in case they should be ex- 
amined by otihersy than that he built a re- 



nown upon any thing that was past. I shall 
produce two fragments of his, to demon-* 
strate that it was his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should pertorm, 
than what he had done already! In the ta- 
blet which he wore about him, the same 
year in which he obtained the battle of 
rharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposed by 
the circumstances they alluded to, that they 
mieht be set down the evening of the same 
night. ^ 

'My part is now but begun, and my 
glory must be sustained by the use I make 
of this victory; otherwise my loss will be 
greater than tnat of Pompey. Our personal 
reputation will rise or fall as we bear our re- 
spective fortunes. All my private enemies 
among the prisoners shall be spared. I will 
forget this, m order to obtain such another 
day. Trebutius is ashamed to see me: I 
will go to bis tent, and be reconciled in 
private. Give all the men of honour, who 
take part with me, the terms I offered be* 
fore the battle. Let them owe this to their 
friends who have been long in my interests. 
Power is weakened by the full use of it, 
but extended by moderation. Galbinius 
is proud, and wiu be servile in his present 
fortune: let him wait Send for Stertinius: 
he is modest, and his virtue is worth gain- 
ing. I have cooled my heart with reflec-. 
tion, and am fit to rejoice with the army 
to-morrow. He is a popular general, who 
can expose himself like a private man 
during a battle; but he is more popular 
who can rejoice but like a private man after 
a victory.* 

What is particularly proper for the ex- 
ample of all who pretend to industry in the 
pursuit of honour and virtue, is, that this 
hero was more than ordinarily solicitous 
about his reputation, when a common mind 
would have thought itself in security, and 
raven itself a loose to joy and triumph. But 
mottgh this is a very great instance of his 
temper, I must confess I am more takea 
with his reflections when he retired to his 
closet in some disturbance upon the repeat- 
ed ill omens of Calphumia's dream, the 
night bdfore his death. The literal trans- 
lation of that fragment shall conclude this 
paper. 

* Be it so, then. If I am to die to-morrow, 
that is what I am to do to-morrow. It will 
not be then, because I am willing it should 
be then; nor shall 1 escape it because I am 
unwilling. It is in the gods when, but in 
myself how, I shall die. If Calphumia's 
dreams are fumes of indigestion, how shall 
I behold the day after to-morrow? If they 
are from the gods, thdr admonition is not to 
prepare me to escape from their decree, 
out to meet it. I have lived to a fulness of 
days and of glory: what is there that Caesar 
has not done with as much honour as 
ancient heroes? Cesar has not yet died! 
Cssar is prepared to die.* 

T. 
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Non poMidentem malta vocaveris 
Recte beatum : rectiui occupat 

Nomen firati, qui deorum 
Muaeribuf gapienter uti, 
Durainque callet pattperiem pati, 
P^usque letho flagiiium timet. 

Ibr. Od. \x. Lib. 4. 45. 

We barbaiously call them blest, 
. Who are of largest teneroenti poiaeat. 
While swelling coffers break their owner's rest. 

More truly happy those who can 

Govern that little empire man; 
Who spend their treasure ft-eely, as 'twmagir^n 
By the large bounty of indulgent heav*n ; 
Who in a dfi unalterable state, 

Binile at the doubtfiil tide of Fate, 
And aoorn alike her fi-iendship and her hate ; 
Who poison less than fklsehood fear, 
both to purchase life so dear. SUpntff. 

I HAVE more than once had occasion to 
mention a noble saying of Seneca the philo- 
sopher, that a virtuous i>er8on struggling 
with misfortunes, and rising above them, 
is an obiect on which the g^s themselves 
may look down with delight I shall there- 
fore set before .my reader a scene of this 
kind of distress in private life, for the specu- 
lation of this day. 

An eminent citizen, who had lived in 
good fashion and credit, was, by a train of 
accidents, and by an unavoidable perplexity 
in his affairs, reduced to a low condition. 
There is a modest}^ usually attending fault- 
less poverty, which made him rather 
choose to reduce his manner of living to 
^is present circumstances, than solicit his 
friends in order to support the show of an 
estate when the substance was gone. His 
wife, who was a woman of sense and virtue, 
behaved herself on this occasion with un- 
common decency, and never appeared so 
amiable in his eyes as now. Instead of up- 
braiding him with the ample fortune she 
had brought, or the many great offers she 
had refused for his sake, she redoubled all 
the instances of her affection, while her 
husband was continually pouring out his 
heart to her in complunts that he nad nun- 
ed the best woman m the world. He some- 
times came home at a time when she did 
not expect him, and surprised her in tears, 
which she endeavoured to conceal, and al- 
ways put on an air of cheerfulness to re- 
ceive him. To lessen their expense, their 
eldest daughter, (whom I shall call Aman- 
da) was aent into the countrv, to the house 
of an honest farmeri who had married a 
servant of the family. This ^oung woman 
was apprehensive of the rum which was 
approaching, and had privately engaged a 
friend in the neighbournood to give her an 
account of what passed from time to time 
in her father's affairs. Amanda was !n the 
bloom of her youth and beauty, when the 
Aord of the manor, who often called in at 
the farmer's house as he followed his coun- 
4 try sports, fell passionately in love with 
her. He was a man of great generosity, 
but from a loose education, had contracted 
a hearty aversion to marriage. He there- 
fore entertained a design upon Amanda's 



virtue, which atpresent he thought fit to 
keep private. The innocent creature, who 
never suspected his intentions, was pleased 
with his person; and, having observed his 
growing passion for her, hoped by so ad- 
vantageous a match she might quickly be 
in a capacity of supporting her impoverish- 
ed relations. One day, as he called to see 
her, he found her in tears over a letter she 
had just received from a friend, which gave 
an account thai her father had lately been 
stripped of every thing by an execution. 
The lover, who with some difficulty found 
out the cause of her grief, took this occasion 
to make her a proposal. It is impossible to 
express Amanda's confusion when she found 
his pretensions were not honourable. She 
was now deserted of all her hopes, and had 
no power to speak, but, rushing from him 
in the utmost disturbance, locked herself 
up. in her chamber. He immediately des- 
patched a messenger to her fatiier with the 
following letter: 

* Sir,— I have heard of your misfortunes, 
and have offered your daughter, if she will 
live with me, to settle on her four hundred 
pounds a year, and to lay down the sum 
tor which you are now distressed. I will 
be so ingenuous as to tell you that I do not 
intend marriage; but if you are wise, you 
will use your authority with her not to be 
too nice, when she has an opportunitv of 
saving you and your family, and of making 
herself happy. I am, &c' 

Thi» letter came to the hands of Aman- 
da's mother. She opened and read it with 
great surprise and concern. She did not 
think it proper to explain herself to the 
messenger, but, desiring him to call again 
the next morning, she wrote to her daugh- 
ter as follows: 

* Dearest Child, — ^Your father and I 
have just received a letter from a gentle- 
man who pretends love to you, with a pro- 
posal that insults our misfortunes, and 
would throw us to a lower degree of misery 
than any thing which is come upon us. 
How could this barbarous man think that 
the tenderest of parents would be tempted 
to supply their wants by giving up the nest 
of children to infamy and ruin« It is a mean 
and cruel artifice to make this proposal at 
a time when he thinks our necessities must 
compel u? to any thing; but we will not eat 
the oread of shame; and therefore we 
charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid 
the snare which is laid for thy virtue. Be- 
ware of pitying us: it is not 8o1)ad as you 
perhaps have been told. ' All things will 
yet be well, and I shall write fhy child bet- 
ter news. 

*I have been interrupted: I know not 
how I was moved to say things would mend. 
As I was going on, I was startled by the 
noise of one that knocked at the door, and 
hath brought us an unexpected supply of a 
debt which has long been owing. Oh! I 
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ymJl now tell thee all. It is some days I have 
lived almost without support, having con- 
veyed what little money I could raise to 
your poor father. Thou wilt weep to think 
where he is, yet be assured he will soon be 
at liberty. That cruel letter would have 
broke his heart, but I have concealed it 
from him. I have no companion at present 
besides little Fanny, who stands watching 
my looks as I write, and is crying for her 
sister. She sa]^s she is sure you are not 
well, havine discovered that my present 
trouble is about you. But do not think I 
would thus repeat my sorrows to grieve 
thee. No; it is to entreat thee not to make 
them insupportable, by adding what would 
be worse than all. Let us bear cheerfully 
an affliction which we have not brought on 
ourselves, and remember there is a power 
who can better deliver us out of it than by 
the loss of thy innocence. Heaven preserve 
my dear child! thy affectionate mother. 

The messenger, notwithstandine he pro- 
mised to deliver this letter to Amanda, 
carried it first to his master, who he ima- 
gined would be g;lad to have an oppor- 
tunity of giving it into her hands himself. 
His master was impatient to know the suc- 
cess of his proposal, and therefore broke 
open the letter privately to see the contents. 
He was not a httle moved at so true a pic- 
ture of virtue in distress; but at the same 
time was infinitely surprised to find his 
oflfers rejected. However, he resolved not 
to suppress the letter, but carefully sealed 
it up £^ain, and carried it to Amanda. All 
his endeavours to see her were in vain till 
she was assured he brought a letter from 
her mother. He would not part with it 
but upon condition that she would read it 
without leaving the room. While she was 
perusing it, he fixed his eyes on her face 
with the deepest attention. Her concern 
gave a new softness to her beauty, and^ 
when she burst into tears, he could no 
longer refrain from bearing a part in her 
sorrow, and telling her, that ne too had 
read the letter, and was resolved to make 
reparation for having been the occasion of 
it My reader will not be displeased to see 
the second epistie which he now wrote to 
Amanda's mother. 

' Madam,— I am full of shame, and will- 
never forgive mvself if I have not your 
pardon for what 1 latel v wrote. It was far 
from my intention to add trouble to the af- 
flicted; nor could any thing but my being a 
stranger to you have betrayed me into a 
feult, for whlrib> if I live, I shall endeavour 
to ^ake you amends, as a son. You can- 
not be unhappy while Amanda is your 
daughter; nor shall be, if any thing can 
prevent it which is in the power ot, ma- 
dam, your most obedient humble servant. 

This letter he sent by his steward, and 



soon after went up to town himself to com-- 
plete the generous act he had now resolved 
on. By his friendship and assistance Aman- 
da's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs. To cSn- 
clude, he married Amanda, and enjoved the 
double satisfaction of having restored a wor« 
thy family to their former prosperity, and 
of making himself happy by an alliance tft 
their virtues. 
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Pavone ex Pythaforeo. Part. Sat. vi. II. 

From the Pythagorean peaeock. 

<Mr. Spectator, — ^I have observed tbftt 
the officer you some time ago appointed, as- 
inspector of signs, has not done his duty so 
wdl as to give you an account of very many 
strange occurrences in the public streets^ 
which are worthy of, but have escaped, 
your notice. Among all the oddnesses which 
I have ever met with, that which I am now 
telling you eave me m^st delight You 
must have observed that all the criers in 
the street attract the attention of the pas- 
sengers, and of the inhabitants in the seve- 
ral parts, by something very particular in 
their tone itself, in the awelline upon a note, 
or else making themselves wholly unintel- 
ligible bv a scream. The person I am so 
delighted with has nothing to sell, but very 
gravely receives the bounty of the peojjle, 
for no other merit but the homage they pay 
to his manner of siniifying to them that he 
wants a subsidy. You must sure have heard 
speak of an old man who walks about the 
city, and that, part of the suburbs which 
lies beyond the Tower, i>erfbrming the 
office en a day-watchman, followed by a 
goose, which bears the bob of his dittv, 
and confirms what he says with a Quack, 
quack. I gave littie heed to the mention 
of this known cireumstance, till, being the 
other day in those quarters, I passed oy a 
decrepit old fellow with a pole m his hand, 
who just then was bawling out, * Half an 
hour after one o'clock!' and immediately 
a dirty goose behind made her response, 
* Quack, ouack.' I could not forbear at- 
tendmg this grave procesnon for the length 
d[ half a street, with no small amaeement 
to find the whole place so familiarly ac- 
quainted with a melancholy mid-night voice 
at noon-day, giving them the hour, and ex- 
horting them of the departure of time, with 
a bounce at their doors. While I was full 
of this noveltv, I went into a friend's house, 
and told him now I was diverted with their 
whimsical monitor and his equipage. My 
friend gave me the history;, and interrupted 
my commendation of the man, by telling me 
the livelihood of these two animals is pur* 
chased rather by the good parts of the goose 
than of the leader; for it seems the peripa- 
tetic who walked before her was a watch- 
man m that neighbourhood; and the goosey of 
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hej'self, by fre()uent hearing his tone* out 
of her natural vigilance, not onhr observed, 
but answered it very regularly from time to 
time. The watchman was so affected with 
it,*that he bought her, and has taken her in 
partner, only alteringtheir hours ot duty 
from night to day. The town has come 
into it, and they live very comfortably. 
This is the matter of fact. Now I desire 
you, who are a profound philosopher, to 
consider this alliance of instinct and rea- 
son. Your speculation may turn very na- 
turally upon the force the superior part of 
mankmd may have upon the spirits of such 
as, like this watchman, may be very near 
the standard of geese. And you may add 
to this practical observation, how m all 
ages and times, the world has been carried 
away by odd unaccountable things, which 
one would think would pass upon no crea- 
ture which had reason; and, under the 
symbol of this goose you may enter into the 
manner and method of leading creatures 
with thdr eyes open through thick and 
thin, for they know not whiiyt, they know 
not why. 

' All which is humbly submitted to your 
spectatorial wisdom, by sir, your most hum- 
ble servant, MICHAEL GANDER/ 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^I have for several 
years had under my care the government 
and education of young ladies, which trust 
I have endeavoured to discharge with due 
regard to their several capacities and for- 
tunes. I have left nothing undcme to im- 
print in every one of them an humble, 
courteous mind, accompanied with a grace- 
ful becoming mien, and have made them 
pretty much acquainted with the household 
part of family mairs; but still I find there 
IS something very much wanting in the air 
of my ladies, different from what I have 
observed in those who are esteemed your 
fine-bred women. Now, sir, I must own to 
you, I never suffered my girls to learn to 
dance; but since I have read your discourse 
of dancing, where' you have described the 
beauty and spirit there is in regular motion, 
I oim myself your convert, and resolve for 
the future to give my young ladies that ac- 
complishment But, upon imparting my 
design to their parents, I have been made 
very uneasy for some time, because several 
of them have declared, that if I did not 
make use of the master they recommended, 
tney would take away their children. There 
was colonel Jumper's lady, a colonel of the 
train-bands, that has a great interest in her 
parish, she recommends Mr. Trott for the 
prettiest master in town; that no man 
teaches a iig like him; that she has seen 
him rise six or seven capers together with 
the greatest ease imaginable; and that his 
scholars twist themselves more ways than 
the scholars of any master in town: besides, 
there is Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, 
recommends a master of their own name, 
but she declares he is not of their £unily;, 



yet a very extraordinary man in his way; 
for, besides a very soft air he has in dancing, 
he gives them a particular behaviour at 
a tea-table, and in presenting their snuff- 
box; teaches to twirl, slip,, or flirt a fan, 
and how to place patch^es to the best ad- 
vantage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
faces; for mv' lady says there is more in 
these things than the world imagines. But 
I roust confess, the major part of those I 
am concerned with leave it to me. I desire, 
therefore, accoiding to the enclosed direc- 
tion, you would send your correspondent, 
who has writ to you on that subject, to my 
house. If proper application this way can 
give innocence new charms, and make vir- 
tue legible in the countenance, I shall spare 
no charge to make my scholars, in tneir 
very features and limbs, bear witness how 
careful I have been in the other parts of 
their education. I am, sir, your most hum- 
ble servant, 

•RACHEL WATCHFUL.' 
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Qaid qaitque Titei. naaquam homini UlUb 
Caatam est in borai. JS&r. Lib. 3. Od. ziii. 13. 
Wbat eacb ihould flj, ii seldom known ; 
We. unproTided, an undone. (VcocA. 

Love was the mother of poetry, and stiU 
pro4uce8, among the most ignorant and bar- 
barous, a thousand imaginary distresses and 
poetical complaints. It makes a footman 
talk like Oroondates, and converts a brutal 
rustic into a gentle swain. The most ordi- 
nary plebeian or mechanic in love, bleeds 
and pmes away with a certain ele^nce and 
tenderness of sentiments which this passion 
naturally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind in- 
fected with this softness have given birth to 
a phrase which is made use of by dl the 
melting tribe, from the hiehest to the lowest 
—I mean that of • dying for love.* 

Romances, which owe their very being to 
this passion, are full of these metaphorical 
deaths. Heroes and heroines, knights, 
squires, and damsels, are all of them in a 
dving condition. There is the same kmd 
of mortality in our modem tragedies, where 
every one gasps, faints, bleeds, and dies. 
Many of the poets, to describe the execa- 
tion which is done by this passion, repre- 
sent the fair-sex as basilisks, that destroy 
with their eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley 
has, with great iustness of thought, com- 
pared a beautiful woman to a porcupine, 
that sends an arrow from every part 

I have often thought that tl^ere is no way 
so effectual for the cure of this general in- 
firmity, as a man's reflecting upon the mo- 
tives that produce it When the i>assian 
proceeds from the sense of any virtue <nr 
perfection in the person beloved, I would 
by no means discourage it; but if a man 
considers that all his heavy complaints of 
wounds and death arise from some little 
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aHectations of coqiietnr» wldch are im- 
(yroved into chaims by nis own fond ima- 
gination« the vety laying before himself the 
cause cX his distemper may be sufficient to 
effect the cure of it 

It ia in this view that I have looked over 
the several bundles of letters which I have 
received from dying people, and composed 
out of them the following bill of mortality, 
which I shall lay before my reader without 
any farther preface, as hoping that it may 
be useful to him in discovenng those several 
places where there is most danger, and those 
fatal arts which are ipade use of to destroy 
the heedless and unwary. 

Lysander, slain at a puppet-show on the 
third of September. 

Thyrsis, shot from a casement in Picca- 
dilly. 

T. & wounded by Zelmda*8 scarlet stock- 
ing, as she was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the 
glance of an eye that was aimed at one who 
stood by him. 

Tha Vainlove, lost his life at a balL 

Tim. Tattle, kQled by the Up of a fen 
on his left shoulder, by Coouetilla, as he 
was talking carelessly with ner in a bow- 
window. 

Sir Simon SofUy, murdered at the play- 
house in Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortallv wounded by Cleora, 
as she was adjusting tier tucker. 

Ralph Gapley, esq. hit by a random-shot 
at the ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, 
April the IsL 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that 
was playing with tne glove off upon the side 
of the front-box in Dniry-lane. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, bart. hurt by the 
brush of a whale-bone txtticoat 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a £ui 
at St James's church. 

Damon, struck through the heart by a 
diamond necklace. 

Thomas Trusty, Francis Gooseqiull, 
William Meanwell, Edward Callow, esqrs. 
standing in a row, fell all four at the same 
time, by an ogle of the widow Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a 
lady's tail as he came out of the plajr-honse, 
she turned full upon him, and laid him dead 
upon the spot 

Dick Tastewell, simn by a blush from the 

ren's box in the third act of the Trip to 
Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in 
his walks to Islington, by Mrs. Susanna 
Cross-stitch, as she was clambering over a 
stile. 

R. F., T. W., S. L, M. P. &c put to 
death in the last birth-day massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off m the twenty-first 
year of his tLgt by a white-wash. 

Musidorus, slam by an arrow that flew 
out of a dimple in Belinda's lef^ cheek. 

NedCoordy, p imialim^ 'Flavia with her 
Ijlore (which sheto&4roK>ed on purpose) 

Vol, n. 13 



she received it, and took away his life wWl 
a courtly. 

John Uosselin, having received a slight 
hurt from a pair of blue eyes, as he was 
making his escape, was despatched by a 
smile. 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as she looked 
down into the pit 

Charles Careless, shot flying by a girl of 
fifteen, who unexpectedly popped her head 
upon him out of a coach. 

Josiah Wither, aged three score and 
three, sent to his long home by Elizabeth 
Jetwcdl, spinster. 

Jack Freelove murdered by Melissa in 
her hair. 

William Wiseacre, gent drowned in a 
flood of tears by Moll Common. 

John Pleadwell, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, barrister at law, assassinated in his 
chambers the 6th instant, by Kitty Sly, who 
pretended to come to him tor his adiice. 
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Annden, O magiiMl mderit Jam tempiu bonoret. 
ViTg. Eel. iv. 48. 

Mature in jean, to ready hoiioon move.— Dry^m. 

I WILL make no apology for entertain- 
ing the reader with the following poem, 
which is written by a great genius, a friend 
of mine* in the country, who is not asham- 
ed to employ his wit in the praise of his 
Maker, 

MESSIAH: 

A BACKED ECLOGUE. 
Compoaed ofatfrenl paaagm of laaiali tbe PropbiC. 

Tb nymphi of SolTma 1 begin the mm : 
To iieaT*iily themea sablimer strainB belong. 
Tlie mony ibvntaina, and the aylvan shadM, 
Tha dreami of Pindui. and th* Aonian niaida» 
Delight no mora.— O Thou my Toioe inepiie. 
Who toueh'd leaiah'i hallow'd lipe with fire I 

Rapt into Aitnra timea, tbe bard begun, 
A vinpin ihall eonoeive, a virgin bear a eon I 
From Jene'e root behold a branch arise, lea. li. L 
Whooe sacred flower with fragrance flila the akiea : 
Th* ethereal Spirit o*er Its leavea shall mow. 
And on its top deaeenda tbe mystic dove. 
Te heavens 1 from high the dewy nectar poor, xlv. ^ 
And in soft silence shed th« kindly shower! 
The Blck and weak the healing plant shall aid, xzr. 4 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All eriroes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall MI ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale: ix. 7. 
Peace o*er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white*it>b'd Innocence from heav'n descend. 
Swift fly the years, apd rise the expected mom I 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom I xxxr. a. 
See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance ; 
See spicy eloilds from lowly Sharon rise, 
And Carmers flowery top perfUmes the akiea I 
Hark 1 a glad voice the lonely deaert cheers : xi. 3, 4 
Prepare the way t a Qod, a Ood appears ; 
A Ood I a God I the vocal hills reply, 
Tbe roeka praclaim th' appiDaching Deity. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains; and ye valleys rise! 
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With hnds deelinU 70 eedan, homafe IM17; 
Be amootb, ye rocks; ye rapid floode, ipiTe way I 
Hie Saviour comes I by ancient bards foretold I 
Bear him. ye deaf ; and all ye blind, behold I laa. zHi. 18. 
He flrom thick Alms shall purge the visual ray, ixxr. & & 
And on the sightless eye-ball poor the day. 
*Tis He th' obstructed paths of-sound shah dear, 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear ; 
Tike dumb shall sine, the lame his emtch forego, 
And leap exulting like the boundinc roe : . 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world sh«U bear, 
From every flioe he wipes off every tear. zzr. 8. 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wouod. zL IL 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Ba^ks fteshest pastures and the purest air, 
Sxplores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects, 
'The tender Tamb be raises in his arms, 
Fteeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms; 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage. 
The promis'd fkther of the ftatnie age. ix. 0. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, ii. 4. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hatcAil eyes. 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover*d o'er. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But usolHs lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad fklchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyfbl son Izr. 91, 21. 

Shall finish what the shortliv'd sire begvn ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 
And the same hand that sow'd shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise zzxv. 1. 7. 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise. 
And starts ami&t the thirsty wilds to hear 
New (klls of water murmuring in his ear ; 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's lata abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy valleys, once perpiex'd witbtbom, xli. 10, 
The spirv fur and shapely box adorn : |jk Iv. 13. 

The leafless shrubs the flowering palms snoeeed. 
And od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 
The lambs with wolves shall grace the verdant oiead, xl. 
And bojrs in flowery bands the tiger lead ; [fit 7, 8. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's ftet: 
The smiling infknt in his hand shall take 
The crestedbasilisk and speckled snake— 
JPleas'd the areen lustre of the scales survey, [l^ay* 

And with their forked tongue, and pointless sting shall 
Rise, crown 'd with light, imperial Salem, risat Iz. L 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy evesl 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn t Iz. 4. 

See future sons and daughters vet unboni 
In crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies I 
See barb'rous nations at thy gate attend, Iz. 9. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend I 
See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings. 
And heap'd with producu of Sabean springs I Iz. 6. 
For thee Idume's spii^ foresu blow, Iz. 

And seeds of gold in Opbir's mounUins glow. 
See heaven its sparkling porUls wide display. 
And break upon thee with a flood of day I 
No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, Iz. 10, 98. 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn, Ii. 8. 

But lost, dissolv'd in thy superior rays. 
One tide of glory, one uncloaded Maae, 
Overflow thy courts: the Light Himself aball shine 
lleveard, and God's eternal day be thine! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, Ii. 6, tt 
Rocks foil to dust, and mountains melt away ; [IvL 10. 
But flx'd His word, His saving power remains; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 

T. 
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Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te achne hoc aeiat alter. 

PSfv. Sat i. 97. 



e is not sdenee till raveard.~l>TiNini. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured 
position which has been sometimes main- 
tained in the schools, and is comprised 
m an old Latin verse, namely, that *A 
man*8 knowledge is worth nothing if he 



communicates what he knows to any <jut 
besides.' There is certainly no more sen- 
sible pleasure to a good-natured man, than 
if he can by any means gratify or inform 
the mind of another. I mij^ht add that this 
virtue naturally carries its own reward 
along with it, smce it i» almost impossible 
it should be exercised without the im- 
provement of the person who practises iL 
The reading of books and the daily occur- 
rences of life, are contanuallv furnishing us 
with matter for thought ana reflection. It 
is extremely natural for us to desire to see 
such our thoughts put in the dress of 
words, without which, indeed, we can 
scarce have a clear and distinct idea of 
them ourselves. When they are thus 
clotlied in expressions, nothing so truly 
shows us whether they are just or false, 
as those effects which they produce in the 
minds of others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that, in the 
course of these my speculations, I have treat- 
ed of several subjects, and hud down many 
such rules for the conduct of a man's life, 
which my readers were either wholly igno- 
rant of before, or which at least those few 
who were acqu^ted with them looked 
upon as so many secrets they have found 
out for the conduct of themselves, but were 
resolved never to have made public 

I am the more conflrmed in this opinion 
from my having received several letters^ 
wherein I am censured for haviivg prosti- 
tuted learning' to the embraces ot the vul- 
Sar, and made her, as one of my correspon- 
ents phrases it, a common strumpet. I 
am charged by another "with laying open 
the arcana or secrets of prudence to the 
eyes of every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the 
letters of these m^ corresp<maents, is the 
less surprinng, as it has shown itself in all 
ages; there is still extant an epistle written 
by Alexander the Great, to his tutor Aris- 
totle, upon that philosopher's publishing 
some part of his writings; in which the 
prince complains of his having made known 
to all the worid those secrets in learning 
which he had before communicated to him 
in private lectures; concltidin^ that he had 
rather excel the rest of mankind in know- 
ledge than in power. 

Louisa de Padilla, a lady cf great learn- 
ing, and countess of Aranda, was in like 
manner angrv with the famous Gratian, 
upon his puolishing his treatise of the 
Discrete, wherein she foncied that he had 
laid open those maxims to common readers, 
which ought onl v to have been reserved for 
the knowledge ot the great 

These objections are thought by many 
of so much weight, that they often defend 
the above-mentioned authors bv afflrming 
thev have affected such an obscurity in 
their style and manner of writing, that, 
though every one may read their worths, 
there will be but very few who can 00m- 
prehcnd their meaning. 
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Peraus, the Latin satirist, affected ob- 
scurity for another reason; with which, 
however, Mr. Cowley is so offended, that, 
writineto one of his friends, 'You,* says 
he, 'tell me that you do not know whether 
Peraus be a good poet or no, ^cause you> 
cannot understand him; for which very 
reason I affirm that he is not sa'- 

However, this art of writing unintelligi- 
bly has been very much improved, and fol- 
lowed by several of the modems, who, 
observing the general inclination of man- 
kind to dive into a secret, and the reputa- 
tion many have acquired by concealine 
their meaning under obscure terms and 
phrases, resolve, that they may be still 
more abstruse, to write without any mean- 
ing at alL This art, as it is at present 
practised by many eminent authors, con- 
asts in throwing so many words at a ven- 
ture into different periods, and leaving the 
curious reader to find the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, who made use of hiero- 
gjvphics to ngnify several things, express- 
ea a man who confined his knowledge and 
discoveries altoeether within himself bv 
the figure of a dark lantern closed on all 
sides; which, though it was illuminated 
within, afforded no manner of light or ad- 
vantage to such as stood by it. For my own 
part, as I shall from time to time commu- 
nicate to the public whatever discoveries I 
happen to make, I should much rather be 
compared to an ordinary lamp, which con- 
sumes and wastes itseli for the benefit of 
every passenger. 

I snail conclude this paper witli the story 
of Rosicru^us's sepulchre. I suppose 1 
need not inform my readers that this man 
was the author of the Ro«crusian sect, and 
that his disciples still pretend to new dis- 
coveries, which they are never to commu- 
nicate to the rest of mankind.* 

* A certain person having occasion to dig 
somewhat deep in the ground, where this 
philosopher lay interrea, met with a small 
door, having a wall on each side of it. His 
curiomty, and the hopes of finding some 
hidden treasure, soon promj^ted him to 
force open the door. He was immediately 
surprised by a sudden blaze of light, and 
discovered a very fair vault. At the upper 
end of it was a statue of a man in armour, 
sitting bv a table, and leaning on his left 
arm. He held a truncheon in his ri^ht 
hand, and had a lamp burning before him. 
The man had no sooner set one foot within 
the vault, than the statue erected itself 
from its leaning posture, stood bolt upright, 
and, upon the rellow's advancing another 
step, hfted up the truncheon in his right 
hand. The man still ventured a third step, 
when the statue, with a furious blow, broke 
the lamp into a thousand pieces, and left 
hb guest in a sudden darkness. 

* Upon the report of this adventure, the 



• See Comto de CUilwIie, par r Abbe TiUan. Wtrbar- 
ioa*i Pope. YoL i. p. 109, 19mo. 



country people soon came with lights to 
the sepulchre, and discovered that tiie sta- 
tue, which was made of brass, was nothing 
more than a piece of clock-work; that the 
floor of the vault was all loose, and under- 
laid with several springs, which upon any 
man's entering, naturally produced that 
which had happened.' 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made use 
of this method to show the world that he 
had reinvented the ever-burning lamps of 
the ancients, though he was resolved no 
one should reap any advantage from the 
discovery. X, 
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bear a rival in thy love. 



« Thursday, May 8, 1712. 
*SiR,^The character you nave in the 
world of being the ladies' philosopher, and 
the pretty advice I have seen you give to 
others in your papers, make me address 
myself to you in this abrupt manner, and 
to desire your opinion of what in this aee a 
woman may call a lover. I have lately had 
a gentleman that I thought made preten- 
»ons to me, insomuch that most of my 
fiiends took notice of it, and thought w6 
were really married. I did not take mucli 
psuns to undeceive them, and especially a 
young gentiewoman of my particular ac- 
quaintance, who was then in the country. 
She coming to town, and seeing our inti- 
macy so great, she gave herself the liberty 
of taking me to task concerning it. I inge- 
nuously told her we were not married, but 
I did not know what might be the event. 
She soon got acquainted with the gentle- 
man, and was pleased to take upon her to 
examine him about it. Now, whether a 
new fjice had made a greater conquest than 
the rf)4-I will leave you to judge. I am in- 
formed thftt he utterly denied all preten- 
Mons to courtship, but withal professed a 
sincere friendship for me; but, whether 
marriages are proposed by way of friend- 
ship or not, is what I desire to know, and 
what I may really call a lover? There are 
so many who talk in a language fit only for 
that character, and yet guard themselves 
against speaking in direct terms to the 
point, that it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween courtship and conversation. J hope 
you will do me justice both upon my lover 
and my friend, it they provoke me further. 
In the mean time I carry it with so equal a 
behaviour, that the nymph and the swaijd 
too are mightily at a loss: each believes I, 
who know them both well, think myself 
revenged in their love to one another, 
which creates an irreconcilable jealousy. 
If all comes right again, you shall hear fur- 
ther from, sir, your most obedient servant, 
^ «MYRTIU.A.' 
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•April 28, 1712. 
• Mr. Spectator,— Ydur observations on 
persons that have behaved themselves ir- 
reverently at church, I doubt not have had 
a good effect on some that have read them ; 
but there is another fault which has hitherto 
escaped your notice; I mean of such per* 
sons as are there very zealous and punctual 
to perform an ejaculation that is only pre- 
paratory to the service of the churcn, and 
yet neglect to join in the service itself. 
There is an instance of this in a friend of 
Will Honeycomb's, who sits opposite to 
me. He seldom comes in till the prayers 
^i-e about half over: and when he tias en- 
tered his seat, f instead of joining with the 
cCmgregaticm,) ne devoutly holds his hat 
befo^ nis face for tl>ree or four moments, 
then bows id all his acquaintance, ^ts down, 
takes a pinch of snuff, (if it be the evening 
service, perhaps takes a nap,) and spends 
the remaining time in survey mg the con- 
gregation. Now, sir, what I would desire 
18, mat you would aninfadvert a little on 
this genUeman's practice. In my opinion, 
this gentleman's devotion, cap in hand, is 
only a compliance to the custom of .the 
place, and goes no farther than a little ec- 
clesiastical good-breeding. If you will not 
pretend to tell ns the motives that bring 
such trifles to solemn assemblies, yet let 
ne desire that you will give this letter a 
place in your paper, and I shall remain, 
sir, your obliged humble servant, J. S.* 

•May the 5th. 
■Mr. Spfxtator,— The conversation 
at a club of which I am a member, last 
night, falling upon vanity and the desire of 
being admired, put me m mind of relating 
how agreeably I was entertained at my 
own door last Thursday, by a clean fresh- 
coloured girl, under the most elegant and 
the best fumishod milk-pail I had ever ob- 
served. I was glad of such an opportunity 
of seeing the behaviour of a coquette in low 
life, and how she received the extraordi- 
nary notice that was taken of her; which I 
found had affected every muscle of her 
face, in the same manner as it does the fea- 
tures of a first-rate toast at a play or in an 
assembly. This hint of mine made the dis- 
course turn upK)n the sense of pleasure; 
which ended in a general resolution, that 
the milk-maid enjoys her vanity as exoui- 
sitely as the woman of quality. I think it 
would not be an improper subject for you 
to examine this frailty, and trace it to all 
conditions of life; which is recommended 
to you as an occasion of obliging many of 
your readers, among the rest, your most 
humble servant, T. B.' 

•May 12, 1712. 
• Sir, — Coming last week into a coffee- 
house, not far from the Exchange, with 
my basket under my arm, a Jew, of consi- 
derable note, as I am informed, takes half 
a dozen oranges of me, and at the same 
time slides a guinea into my hand; I made 



him a coprtesy, and went my way. He 
followed me, and, finding I was going about 
my business, he came up with me, uid told 
me plunly that he gave me the guinea with 
no other intent but to purchase my person 
for an hour. " Did you so, sir.^ says I ; 
••you gave it me then to make me wicked; I 
will keep it to miike me honest; however, 
not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise 
you I will lay it out in a couple of rings, and 
wear them for your sake." I am so just 
sir, besides, as to give every body that asks 
how I came by my rings, this account of 
my benefactor; but to save me the trouble 
of^telline my tale over and over aj^ain, I 
humbly beg the fevour of you to tell it once 
for all, and you will extremely oblige your 
humble servant^ 

•BETTY LEMON,' 

•St Bride's, May 15, 1712. 

• Sir,— "Tis a great deal of pleasure to 
me, and I dare say will be no less sattsfac* 
tory to you, that I have an opportunity c^ 
informing you, that the gentlemen and 
others of the parish of St Bride's, have 
raised a charity-school of fifty girls, as be* 
fore of fifty boys. You were so kind to re- 
commend the Doys to the charitable worid; 
and the other sex hope you will do them 
the same favour in Friday's Spectator for 
Sunday next, when they are to appear with 
their humble airs at the parish church of 
Saint Bride's. Sir, the mention of this may 
possibly be serviceable to the children; and 
sure no one will omit a good action attended 
with no expense. I am, sir, your very 
humble servant, 

T. 'THE SEXTON.' 
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JEqumm naemeiito rebut in arduit 
Elervare menteni. non sccub in bonit 

Ab insolent! temperatam 
licUtia, moriture Deli. S&r. Od. 3. 1. S. v. 1. 
Be calm, my Delias, and serene. 
However fortune change tbe scene: 
'In thy most dejected state, 
Bink not umlemeath the weij^ht ; 
Nor yet, when bapfiy days begin, 
And the ftill tide comes rolling in 
Let a fierce, unruly Joy, 
The settled quiet of thy mind destroy, jftum. 

I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to 
mirth. The latter I consider as an act, the 
former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and 
permanent Those are often raised into \ 
the greatest transports of mirth, who are * 
subject to the greatest depressions of me- 
lancholy. On the ctmtraiy, cheerfulness 
though it does not give the mind such an 
exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a 
flash d ligntning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light ♦ 
in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 
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Men of austere piindples look upon 
mirth as too wanton and dissolute for a 
state of probation, and as filled with a cer- 
tain triumph and insolence of heart that is 
inconastent with a life which is every mo- 
ment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have observed, 

^that the Sacred Person who was the great 
pattern of perfection, was never seen to 
laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any 
of these exceptions; it is of a serious and 
composed nature; it does not throw the 
mind into a condition impro|>er for the pre- 
sent state of humanity, and is very conspi- 
cuous in the characters of those who are 
looked upon as the greatest philosophers 
among the heathens, as well as among those 
who have been deservedly esteemed as 
saints and holy men amone Christians. 

If we conader cheerfulness in three 
lights, with regard to ourselves, to those 
we converse with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recommend 
itself on each of these accounts. The man 
who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but 
a perfect master of all the |>owers and facul- 
ties of his souL His imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undisturbed; his 

; temper is even and unrutBed, whether in 

. action or in solitude. He comes with relish 
to all those goods which nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the crea- 
tion, which are poured about him, and does 
not feel the full weieht of those accidental 
evils which may befall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the per- 
sons whom he converses with, it naturally 
produces love and good- will towards him. 
A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be 
affable and obliging; but raises the same 
good-humour In those who come within its 
influence. A man finds himself pleased, he 
does not know why, with the cheerfulness 
of his companion. It is like a sudden sun- 

^ shine that awakens a sefcri ^t d^liy ^t in the 
mind, without her attencling to it. The 
heart rejnces of its own accord, and natu- 
rally flows out into friendship and benevo- 
lence towards the person who has so kindly 
an effect upon it 

When iconsider this cheerful state of 
mind in its third relation, I cannot but look 

^upon it as a constant habitual gratitude 
to the great Author of nature. An in- 
ward cheerfulness is an implicit praise and 
thanksgiving to Providence under all its 
dispensationSi It is a kind of acquiescence 
in the state wherein we are placed, and a 
secret approbation of the divine will in his 
conduct towards man. 

There are but two things which, in my 
oinnion, can reasonably deprive us of this 
cheerfulness of heart The first of these is 
the sense of guilt A man who lives in a 
state of vice and impenitence can have no 
title to that evenness and tranquillity of 
mind which is the health of the soul, and . 



the natural effect of virtue and innocence. 
Cheerfulness in an ill man deserves a hanler 
name than language can furnish us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we com- 
monly call folly or madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of -^ 
a Supreme Being, and consequently of a 
future state, under whatsoever titles it shel- 
ters itself, may likewise very reasonably 
deprive a man of this cheerfulness of tem- 
per. There is something so particularly 
gloomy and offensive to human nature in 
the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, 
how it is possible for a man to outlive 
the expectation of it For my own pait, I 
think the being of a God is so little t( be 
doubted, that it is almost the only truth we ^» 
are sure of; and such a truth as we nteet 
with in every object, in every occurreiwe, 
and in every thought If we look into the 
characters of this tribe of infidels, we g sie- 
rally find they are made up of pride, spleen, 
and cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that 
men who are uneasy to themselves sh )uld 
be so to the rest of the wArld; and how is it 
possible for a man to be otherwise chan 
uneasy in himself, who is in danger every 
moment of losing his entire existence, and 
dropping into noUiing? 

The vicious man and atheist have there- 
fore no pretence to cheerfulness, and would 
act very unreasonably should they endea- 
vour after it It is impossible for any one 
to live in good humour, and enjoy his pre- 
sent existence, who is apprehensive either 
of torment or of annihilation ; of being nuse- 
rable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great 
principles, which ar^ destructive of cheer^ 
fulness, in their own nature, as well as in 
right. reasQQt I cannot think of any^ other '^ 
that ought to banish this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and sickness, 
shame and reproach, poverty and old age, 
nay, death itself, considering the shortness 
of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deserve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear up 
under them with fortitude, with indolence, 
and with cheerfulness of heart. The tossing 
of a tempest does not discompose him, which 
he is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to 
live according to the dictates of virtue and 
right reason nas two perpetual sources of '" 
cheerfulness, in the consideration of his 
own nature, and of that Being on whom he 
has a dependance. If he looks into himself, 
he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
which is so lately bestowed upon him, and 
which, after millions of ages, will be still 
new, and still in its beginning. How many 
self-congratulations naturally rise in the 
mind, when it reflects on this its entrance 
into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties which in a few years, 
ana even at its first setting out, have 
made so considerable a progress, and which 
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•will still be receiving an increase of per- 
fection, and consequently an increase of 
happiness! The consciousness of such a 
being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy- 
through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself evenr mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows now to 
conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness, to a 
good mind, is the conaderation of that 
peing on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though wc behold him as yet 
out in the first faint discoveries of his per- 
fections, we see every thing that we can 
imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We 
find ourselves every where upheld by his 
goodness, and surrounded with an immen- 
sity of love and mercy. In short, we de- 
Send upon a Being, whose power qualifies 
im to make us happy by an infinity of 
means, whose goodness and truth en^ge 
him to make those happy who desire it of 
him, and whose unchangeableness will se- 
cure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one 
should perpetually cherish in his thoughts, 
will banish from us all that secret heavi- 
ness of heart which unthinking men are 
subject to when they lie under no real 
affliction : all that anguish which we may 
feel from any evil that actually oppresses 
us, to which 1 may likewise add those little 
Cta oklings of mirtn and folly that are apter 
to betray virtue than support it; and esta- 
blish in us such an even and cheerful tem- 
ppr, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to 
those with whom we converse, and to Him 
whom we were made to please, L. 
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I OUGHT not to have neglected a request 
of one of my correspondents so long as I 
have; but I dare say I have given him time 
to add practice to profes^on. He sent me 
some time ago a bottle or two of excellent 
wine, to drink the health of a gentleman 
who had by the penny-post advertised him 
of an egregious error in his conduct. My 
correspondent received the oblieation from 
an unknown hand with the canaour which 
is natural to an ingenuous mind; and pro- 
mises a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future. He will offend his monitor with 
no more errors of that kind, but thanks 
him for his benevolence. This frank car- 
riage makes me reflect upon the amiable 
atonement a man makes in an ingenuous 
acknowledgment of a fault All such mis- 
carrij^es as flow from inadvertency are 
more man repaid by it; for reason, thouj^h 
not concemea in the injury, employs all its 
force in the atonement He that says, he 
idid not design to disoblige you in such an 
Action, does as much as if^he should tell 



you, that though the circnnutaiice which 
displeased was never in his thoughts, he 
has that respect for you, that he is unsatia- 
fied till it is wholly out of yours. It must 
be confessed, that when an acknowledg- 
ment of an G#ence is made out of poorness 
of spirit, and not conviction of heart, the 
drcumstance is quite different But in the 
case of my correspondent, where both the 
notice is taken, and the return made in 
private, the affair begins and ends with the 
highest grace on each side. To make the 
acknowledgment of a fault in the highest 
manner graceful, it is lucky when the cir- 
cumstances of the offender place him above 
any ill consequences from the resentment 
of the person offended. A dauphin of 
France, upon a review of the army, and a 
command of the king to alter the posture 
of it by a march of one of the wings, gare 
an improper order to an officer at the nead 
of a brigade, who told his highness, he pie- 
sumed he had not rec^ved the last orders, 
which were to move a contrary ¥ray. The 
prince, instead of taking the admonition, 
which was delivered in a manner that ac- 
counted for his error with safety to his un- 
derstanding, shaked a cane at the officer, 
and, with the return of opprobrious lan- 
guage, persisted in his own orders. The 
whole matter came necessarily before the 
kine, who commanded his son, on foot, to 
lay his right hand on the goitleman's stir- 
rup as he sat on horseback in rieht of the 
whole army, and ask his pardon. When the 
prince touched his stirrup, and was going 
to speak, the officer with an incredible 
A^bty, threw himself on the earth and 
kissea his feet 

The body is very littie concerned in the 
pleasure or sufferings of souls truly great; 
and the reparation, when an honour wa^ 
designed this soldier, appeared as much 
too great to be borne oy his ^titnde^ 
as the injury was intolerable to his resent- 
ment 

When we turn our thoughts from these 
extraordinary occurrences into common 
life, we«ee an ingenuous kind of behaviour 
not only make up for faults committed,, but 
in a manner expiate them in the very com- 
mission. Thus many things wherein a man- 
has pressed too far, he implicitiy excuses, 
by owning, *This is a trespass: youll 
pardon my confidence; I am sensible I 
have no pretensions to this favour;' and the 
like. But commend me to those gay fellows 
about town who are directiy impuaent, and 
make up for it no otherwise than by callii^ 
themselves such and exulting in it But this 
sort of carri^e, which prompts a man 
against rules to urge what he has a mind 
to^ is pardonable only when you sue for 
another. When you ate confident in pre- 
ference of yourself to others of eaual merit, 
every man that loves virtue ana modesty 
ought, in defence of those qualities, to op- 
pose you. But, without considering the 
morahty of the thing, let us at this time be* 
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hold any natand conaequence of candour 
when we speak of ourselves. 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, 
often in an argumentative, and often in a 
. sublime style, with equal success; but how 
would it hurt the reputed author of that 
paper to own, that of the most beautiful 
pieces under his title he is bardv the pub- 
lisher? There is nothing but wnat a man 
really performs can be an honour to him; 
what he takes more than he ought in the 
eye of the world, he loses in the conviction 
ol his own heart; and a man must lose his 
consciousness, that is, his very self, before 
he can rejoice in any falsehood without in- 
ward mortification. 

Who has not seen a very criminal at the 
bar, when his counsel and friends have 
done all that they could for him in vain, 
prevail on the wlu>le assembly to pity him, 
and his judge to recommend his case to the 
mercy of the throne, without offering any 
thing new in his defence, but that he whom 
before we wished convicted,bQcame so out of 
his own mouth, and took upon himself all 
the shame and sorrow we were just before 
preparing for him? The great opposition 
to this kind of candour arises from the un- 
just idea people ordinarily have of what 
we call a high spirit. It is far from great- 
ness of spirit to pernst in the wrong m any 
thing; nor is it a diminution of greatness of 
"Spmt to have been in the wrong. Perfec- 
tion is not the attribute of man-, therefore 
he is not degraded by the acknowledgment 
of an imperfection; but it is the work of 
little minds to imitate the fortitude of great 
spirits on worth]r occasions, by obstinacy in 
the wrong. This obstinacy prevails so far 
npon them, that they make it extend to the 
defence of faults in their very servants. It 
would swell this paper to too great a length 
should I insert all the quarrels and debates 
which are now on foot in this town; where 
one party, and in some cases both, u sensi- 
ble of beihg on the faulty side, and have not 
spirit enough to acknowledge it Among 
ine ladies the case is very common; for 
there are very few oi them who know that 
it is to mcuntain a true and hieh spirit, to 
throw away from it aU which itself disap- 
proves, ana to scorn so pitiful a shame, as 
that which disables the heart from acqulr- 
ii»; a liberality of affections and sentiments. 
The candid mind, by acknowledging and 
dischareing its faults, has reason and truth 
for the foundations of all its pasnons and de- 
sires, and consequently is happy and sim- 
ple; the disingenuous spirit, by indulgence 
of one unacknowledged error, is entangled 
with an after-life of guilt, sorrow, and per- 
plexity. T. 
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As I was atting in my chamber, and 



thinking on a subject for my next Spectator^ 
I heard two or three irregular bounces at 
my landlady's door, and upon the opening 
of it, aloud cheerful voice inquiring whe- 
ther the philosopher was at home. The 
child who went to the door answered very 
innocently, that he did not lodge there. 
I. immediately recollected jthat it was my 
good Mend sir Roger's voice; and that I 
had promised to go with him on the water 
to Spring-garden,* in case it proved a good 
evening. The kiught put me in mind of 
my promise from the bottom of the stair- 
case, but told me, that if I was speculating, 
he would stay below till I had done. Upon 
my coming down, I found all the chUdren 
of the fanuly got about my old friend; 
and my landlady herself, who is a notable 
prating gossip engaged hi a conference with 
him; being mightuy pleased with his strok- 
ing her. little boy on the head, and bidding 
him to be a gooa ehild and mind his book. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple- • 
stairs, but we were surrounded with a 
crowd of watermen, offering us their re- 
spective services. Sir Ro|fer, after having 
looked about him very attentively, spiea 
one with a wooden leg, and immectiately 
gave him orders to get tus boat ready. A!s 
we were walkine towards it, 'You must 
know,' says Sir Roger, 'I never make use 
of any body to row me, that has noir lost 
either a leg or an arm. 1 would rather bate 
him a few strokes <^ his oar than not em- 
ploy an honest man that has been woundei 
m tne queen's service. If I was a lord or a 
bishop, and kept a barge, I would not put 
a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden 

My old friend, after having seated him- 
self, and trimmed the boat with his coach- 
man, who, being a very sober man, always 
serves for ballast on these occasions, we 
made the best of our way for Vauxhall. 
Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give us 
the history of his rieht leg; and, hearing 
that he had left it at La Hc^e, with many 
particulars which passed in Uiat glorious 
action, the knight, in the triumph of his 
heart, made several reflections on the 
^eatness of the British nation; as that one 
Englishman could beat three Frenchmen; 
that we could never be in danger of popery 
so long as we took care of our fleet; that 
the Thames was the noblest river in 
Europe; that London bridge was a greater 

Siece of work than any of the seven won- 
ers of the world; with many other honest 
prejudices which naturally cleave to the 
heart of a true Englishman. 

After some short pause, the old knigh|i 
turning about his head twice or thrice, to 
take a survey of this great metrc^Mlis, bid 
me observe how thick the city was set with 
churches, and that there was scarce a 
single steeple on this side Temple-bar. 
' A most heathenish aght!' says ar Roger: 
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* there is no religion at this end of the toini. 
The fifty new churches will very much 
mend the prospect; but church-wovk is 
dow, church-work is slow.* ♦ 

I do not remember I have any where 
mentioned in Sir Roger's character, his 
custom of saluting every body that passes 
by him with a good-morrow, or a good- 
night This the old man does out ct the 
overflowings of his humanity; though, at 
the same time, it renders him so popular 
amon^ all his country neighbours, that it is 
thought to have gone a good way in making 
liim once or twice knight of the shire. He 
cannot forbear this exercise of benevolence 
even in town, when he meets with any one 
in his morning or evening walk. It broke 
from him to several boats that passed by us 
on the water; but, to the knight's great 
surprise, as he gave the good-mght to two 
or three young fellows a little before our 
landing, one of them, instead of returning 
the civility, asked us, what queer old put 
we had in the boat, and whether he was 
not ashamed to go a wenching at his years? 
with a gr«it deal of the hke Thames- 
ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed a little shocked 
at first, but at length assuming a face of 
magistracy, told us, that if he were a Mid- 
dlesex justice, he would make such va- 
grants know that her majesty's subjects 
were no more to be abused by water than 
by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, 
which is exouisitely pleasant at this time of 
the year. When I considered the fragrancy 
of the walks and bowers, with the choirs of 
birds, that sung upon the trees, and the 
loose tribe of people that walked under 
their shades, I could not but look upon the 
place as a kind of Mahometan Paradise. 
Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his house in the country, 
which his chaplain used to call an aviary of 
nightingales. ' You must understand,' savs 
the knight, 'that there is nothing in tne 
world that pleases a man in love so much 
as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, 
the many moonlight nights that I have 
wsdked oy myself, and thought on the 
widow by the muac of the nightingale!' 
Here he fetched a deep »gh, and was fall- 
ing into a fit of musing, when a mask, who 
came behind him, gave him a gentle tap 
upon Uie shoulder, and asked him if he 
would drink a bottle of mead with her? 
But the knight being startled at so unex- 
pected a familiarity, and displeased to be 
interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, 
told her she was a wanton baggage; and bid 
lier go about her business. 

We concluded our walk with a glass of 
Burton ale, and a slice of hung beef. When 
we had done eating ourselves, the knight 
called a waiter to him, and bid him carry 
the remainder to the waterman that had 
but one leg. I perceived the fellow stared 
upon him at the oddness of the message, 
and was going to be saucy; upon whicn I 



ratified the knight's oommaodB with a pe- 
remptory look. 

As we were eoing out of the g»iden» mj 
old friend thinkmg lumsdf obliged, a» a 
member of the quorum, to animadvert upon 
the morals of the place, told the mistreas 
ai the house, who sat at the bar, that he 
should be a better customer to her garden, 
if there were more nightingaleB and few^ 
strumpets, L 
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ahoaM be made daring hia lamentable nbaenoa.'— 
Bvy.MayaO. 

I SHOULD be thought not able to read 
should I overlook some excellent pecea 
lately come qut My lord bishop of St 
Asaphf has just now published some ser- 
mons, the prefisce to which seems to me to 
determine a mat point He has, like a 
good man, ana a gooid Christian, in opposi- 
tion to all the flattery and base submiasioii 
of false friends to princes, asserted, that 
Christianity Idt us where it {bond us as to 
our civil rights. The present entertainment 
shall consist onlv of a sentence out of the 
Post-Boy, and the said pre&ce of the lord 
of St Asaph. I should think it a little odd 
if the author of the Post-Boy should with 
impunity call men republicans for a glad- 
ness on the report of tne death of the pre- 
tender; and treat baron Bothmar, the mi- 
nister of Hanover, in such a manner aa you 
see in my motta I must own, I think every 
man in fingland concerned to support the 
succession of that family, / 

* The publishing a few sermons, whilst I 
live, the btest of which was preached about 
eight years since, and the first above seTen- 
teen, will make it very natural for people 
to inquire into the occasion of doing so; and 
to such I do very willingly assign Uieae fol- 
lowing reasons: 

* First, from the observations I have been 
able to make for these many years last 
past upon our public afiairs, and from the 
natural tendency of several principles and 
practices, that have of late been studiously 
revived, and from what hto followed there- 
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upon, I could not help both fearing and 
I>rea^^g» that these nations should some 
tune or other, if ever we should have an 
enterprtoin^ prince upon the throne» of 
more ambition than virtue, justice, and true 
hoDour, feu into the way of all other na- 
tions, and lose their Ubetty. 

' Nor could I help foreseeing to whose 
charee a great deal of this dreadful mis- 
chiet^ whenever it should happen, would 
be laid; whether justly or unjustlv, was not 
my bu«ness to determine; but Iresdved, 
for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
self, as well as I could, irom the reproaches 
and the curses of posterity, by publicly de- 
claring to all the world, that, although in 
the constant course of my ministry I have 
never £euled, on proper occaaons, to recom- 
mend, urge, and insist upon the loving, 
honouring, and reverencing the princess 
person, and holding it, acco^ing to the 
laws, inviolable and sacred; ana paying all 
obedience and submission to the laws, 
though never so hard and inconvenient to 
private people: yet ^d I never think my- 
aelf at Hber^, or authorized to tell the peo- 
nle, that either Christ, St Peter, or St 
Paul, or any other holy writer, had, by any 
doctrine d^vered by them, subverted the 
laws and constitutions of the country in 
which they lived, or put them in a worse 
condition, with respect to their civil liber- 
ties, than they would have been had they 
not been Christians. I ever thought it a 
moat impous blasphemy against that holy 
relinon, to father any thing upon it that 
might encourage tyrannv, oppression, or 
injustice in a prince, or that easily tended 
to make a hee and happy people slaves and 
miserable. No: people may make them- 
selves as wretched as they will, but let not 
God be called into that wicked party. 
When force and violence, and hard neces- 
sity, have brought the voke of servitude 
upon a people's neck, religion will supply 
them with a patient and submissive spirit 
under it till they can umocently shake it oif : 
but certainly relirion never puts it on. This 
always was, and tlua at present is, my 
judgment of these matters: and I would be 
transmitted to posterity (for the little share 
of time such names as mme can live) under 
the character of one who loved his country, 
and would be thought a good Englishman, 
as well as a good clergyman. 

* This character I thought would be trans- 
mitted bv the following sermons, which 
were made for and preached in a private 
audience, when I could think of nothing 
dse but doing my duty on the occasions 
that were then offered by God's providence, 
without anj manner of dengn of making 
them pubhc; and for that reason I give 
them now as they were then delivered; by 
which I hope to satisfy those people who 
have objected a change of principles to me, 
as if I were not now the same man I for- 
meriywas. I never had but one opinion of 
these mattefs: and Uiat I think is so rea- 
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sonable and well-grounded, that I believe I 
can never have any other. 

' Another reason of mv publishing these 
sermons at this time is, that I have a mind 
to do myself soine honour by doing what 
honour Icould to the memory of two most 
excellent princes, and who have very highly 
deserved at the hands of all the people of 
these dominions, who have any true value 
for the Protestant religion, and the con- 
stitution of the English government of which 
they were the freaX. deliverers and de- 
fenders. I have hved to see their illustrious 
names very rudely handled, and the great 
benefits they did this nation treated slightly 
and contemptuously. I have lived to see 
our deliverance from ari)itrary power and 
popery traduced and vilified by some who 
formerly thought it was their greatest merit, 
and made it part of their bosist and glorjr to 
have had a littie hand and share in bringing 
it about; and others who, without it, must 
have lived in exile, poverty, and misery, 
meanly disclaiming it, and using ill the 
glorious instruments thereo£ Wno could 
expect such a requital of such merit? I 
have, I own it, an ambition of exempting 
myself from the number of unthankful peo- 
ple: and as I loved and honoured those 
great princes living, and lamented over 
them when dead, so I would gladly raise 
them up a monument of praise as lasting as 
any thing of mine can be; and I choose to 
do it at this time, when it is so unfashion- 
able a thing to si>eak honourably of them. 

* The sermon that was preached upon 
the duke of Gloucester's death was printed 
quickly after, and is now, because the sub- 
ject was so suitable, jdned to the others. 
The loss of that most promising and hope- 
ful prince was at that time, I saw, unspeak- 
ably great; and many accidents »nce have 
convinced us that it could not have been 
overvalued. That precious life, had it 
pleased God to have prolonged it the usual 
space, had saved us many fears and jeal- 
ousies, and dark distrusts, and prevented 
many alarms, that have lone kept us, and 
will keep us still, waking and uneasy. No- 
thing remained to comfort and support us 
under this heavy stroke, but the necessity 
it brought the king and nation under of set- 
tling the succession in the house of Hanover, 
and giving it a hereditary right by act of 
parliament, as long as it continues Pro- 
testant So much good did God, in his 
merciful providence, produce from a mis- 
fortune, which we could never otherwise 
have sufficientiy deplored! 

•The fourth sermon was preached upon 
the queen's accession to the throne, and the 
first year in which that day was solemnly 
observed (for by some accident or other it 
had been overlooked the year before;) and 
every one will see, without thf date of it, 
that it was preached very early in this 
reign, since I was able only to promise and 
presage its future glories and successes 
irom the good appearances of things, and 
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the happv tarn our affiun began to take; 
and coula not then count up the victories 
and triumphs that, for seven years after, 
made it, in the prophet's language, a name 
and a praise among all the people of the 
earth. Never did seven such years to- 
gether pass over the head of anv English 
monarch, nor cover it with so much honour. 
The crown and sceptre seemed to be the 
queen's least ornaments; those, other princes 
wore in common with her, and her great 
I>ersonal virtues were the same before and 
since; but such was the fame of her ad- 
ministration of affairs at home, such was 
the reputation of her wisdom and felicity 
in choosing ministers, and such was then 
esteemed tneir faithfulness and zeal, their 
diligence and great abilities in executing 
her commands; to such a height (^ militsury 
glory did her ^at general and her armies 
cany the British name abroad; such was 
the harmony and concord betwixt her and 
her allies; and such was the blesan^ of 
God upon aU he^ councils and undertakmgs, 
that I am as sure as history can make me, 
no prince of ours ever was so prosperous 
and successfid, so beloved, esteemed, and 
honoured by their subjects and their friends, 
nor near so formidable to their enemies. 
We were, as all the world imagined then, 
iust entering on the ways that promised to 
lead to such a peace as would have answered 
all the prayers of our religious queen, the 
care and vigilance of a most able ministry, 
the payments of a willing and most obedient 
people, as well as all the elorious toils and 
hazards of the soldiery; when God, for our 
sins, permitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and by troubling sore the camp, the 
city and the countrv, (and oh that it had 
altogether spared the places sacred to his 
worship!) to spcnl, for a time, this beautiful 
and plea^ng prospect, and give us in its 
stead, I know not what -< — Our ene- 
mies will tell the rest with pleasure. It will 
become me better to pray to God to restore 
us to the power of obtaining such a peace 
as will be to his glory, the safety, honour, 
and welfare of the ^ueen and her dominions, 
and the general satisfaction of all her high 
and mighty allies. * 
*May2, 1712.* 
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I INTEND the paper for this day as a 
loose essay upon friendship, in which! shall 
throw my observations together without, 
any set form, that I may avoid repeating 
what has been often said on this subject 

• Thii Piefeoe wai aelaed on by the Tory minittiy, 
and oondMnned. by a motion of the Houee or OommoiM, 
to be burned by iheeommoa hangman.— flee BmgrafkiM 
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Friendship is a strong and habitual in- 
clination in two persons to promote the g;ood 
and happiness of one another. Thoi^hthe 
pleasures and advantages of fri^dship have 
Deen largelv celebrated by the best mwal 
writers, ana are considered by all as gjeat 
ingredients of human happiness, we very 
rarely meet with the practice of this virtue 
in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a lone ca- 
talogue of thoae virtues and good quaaties 
he expects to find in the person of a friend, 
but very few of us are careful to cultivate 
them in ourselves. 

Love and esteem are the first principles 
of friendship, which always is impemct 
where either of these two is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are soon ashamed 
of loving a man whom we cannot esteem; so^ 
on the other, though we are truly sensible 
of a man's ^ilities, we can never raise our* 
selves to the warmth of friendship, with- 
out an affectionate good-will towards his 
person. 

Friendship immediately banishes envy 
under all its disguises. A man who can 
once doubt whether he should rejoice in his 
friend's being happier than himself, may 
depend upon it that he is an utter stranger 
to this ^rtue. 

There is something in friendship so very 
great and noble, that in those fictitious sto- 
ries which are invented to the honour of any 
particular person, the authors have thought 
It as necessary to make their hero a frigid 
as a lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and 
^neas his Achates. In the first of these 
instances we may observe, for the reputa- 
tion of the subject I am treating of, that 
Greece was almost ruined by the hero's 
love, but was preserved by his friend^ip. 
The character of Achates suge^sts to us 
an observation we may often maxe on the 
intimacies of great men, who frequently 
choose their companions rather for the 
qualities of the heart than those of the 
head, and prefer fidelity in an easy, inof- 
fensive, complying temper, to those endow- 
ments which make a much greater figure 
among mankind. I do not remember that 
Achates, who is represented as the first 
favourite, either gives his advice, or strikes 
a blow, through the whole ^neid. 

A friendship which makes the least noise 
is very often most useful: for which reason 
I should prefer a prudent friend to a zealous 
one 

Atticus, one of the best men of andent 
Rome, was a very remarkable instance cf 
what I am here speaking. This extraor- 
dinary person, amidst the civil wars of his 
country, when he saw the designs of all 
parties equally tended to the subversion of 
Dberty, b^ constantly preserving the esteem 
and affection of both the competitors, found 
means to serve his friends on either side: 
and, while he sent money to young Marius, 
whose father was declared an enemy to 
the commoDwealthy he was himself one of 
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SyQa's cluef ikvoarites, and always near 
that general. 

During the war between Caesar and Pom- 
X>e^» he still maintained the same conduct 
Aner the death of Caesar, he sent money to 
fimtos in his troubles, and did a thousand 
good offices to Antony's wife and friends 
-when that party seemed ruined. Lastly, 
even in that bloody war between Antony 
and Augustus, Atticus still kept his place 
in both their friendships: insomuch that the 
first, says Cornelius Wepos, whenever he 
'was absent from Rome m any part of the 
empire, writ punctually to him what he 
was doing, what he read, and whither he, 
intended to go; and the latter g^ave him 
constantly an exact account of all his affairs. 

A likeness of inclinations in every parti- 
cular is so far from bein^ requisite to form 
a benevolence in two mmds towards each 
other, as it is eenerally im^ined, that I 
betieve we shall find some of the firmest 
friendships to have been contracted be- 
tween persons of different humours; the 
mind being often pleased with those per- 
fec^tions which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own accomplish- 
SQents. Besides that a man in some mea- 
sure supplies his own defects, and fancies 
himseu at second-hand possessed of those 
good qualities and endowments, which are 
m the possession of him who in the eye of 
the world is looked upon as his other self. 

The most difficult province in friendship 
is the letting a man see his faults and errors, 
which should, if pos^ble, be so contrived, 
that he may perceive our advice is given 
him not so much to please ourselves as for 
his own advantage. The reproaches tjbere- 
fore of a friend should always be strictly 
just, and not too frequent 

The violent desire of pleasing in the per- 
son reproved may otherwise change into a 
despair of dcnng it, while he finds himself 
censured for faults he is not conscious crif. 
A mind that is softened and humanized by 
friendship cannot bear frequent reproaches; 
either it must quite sink under the oppres- 
sion, or abate considerably of the value and 
esteem it had for him who bestows them. 

The proper buaness of friendship is to 
inspire life and courage: and a soul thus 
supported outdoes itself: whereas, if it be 
unexpectedlv deprived of these succours, 
it droops and languishes. 

We are in some measure more inexcusa- 
ble if we violate our duties to a friend than 
to a relation; since the former arise from 
a voluntary choice, the latter from a ne- 
cessity to which we could not give our own 
consent 

As it has been said on one side, that a 
man cught not to break with a faulty friend, 
that he may not expose the weakness of 
his choice; it will doubtless hold much 
stronger with respect to a worthy one, that 
he may never be upbraided for having lost 
so valuable a treasure which was once in 
hispofiaessiQD. X. 
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The piece of Latin on the head of this 
paper is part of a character extremely vi- 
cious, but I have set down no more than 
may fall in with the rules of justice and 
honour. Cicero spoke it of Catiline, who, 
he said, ' lived with the sad severely, with 
the cheerful agreeablv, with the old gp^ve- 
ly, with the young pleasantiy;' he added, 
' with the wicked Doldlv, with the wanton 
lasciviously.' The two last instances of his 
complaisance I forbear to condder, having 
it in my thoughts at present onl^ to speak 
of obsequious behaviour as it sits upon a 
companion in pleasure, not a man of design 
and intrigue. To vary with eveiy humour 
in this manner cannot be agreeable, except 
it comes from a man's own temper and na- 
tural complexion; to do it out of an ambi- 
tion to excel that way, is the most fruitless 
and unbecoming prostitution imaginable. 
To put on an artful part to obtain no other 
end but an unjust praise from the undiscem- 
ing, is of all endeavours the most despica- 
ble. A man must be sincerely pleased to 
become pleasure, or not to interrupt that 
of others; for this reason it is a most cala- 
mitous circumstance, that many people who 
want to be alone, or should be so, will come 
into conversation. It is certain that all men, 
who are the least given to reflection, are 
seized with an inclination that way, when, 
perhaps, they had rather be inclined to 
company; but indeed they had better go 
home and be tired with themselves, than 
force themselves upon others to recover 
their good humour. In all this, the case of 
communicating to a friend a sad thought or 
difficulty, in order to relieve a heavy heart, 
stands excepted; but what is here meant 
is, that a man should always go with incli- 
nation to the turn of the company he is 
going into, or not pretend to be of the party. 
It is certainly a very happy temper to be 
able to live with all kinds of dispoations, 
because it ar^es a mind that lies open to 
receive what is pleasing to others, and not 
obstinately bent on any particularity of his 
own. 

This is it which makes me pleased with 
the character of my good acquaintance 
Acasta You meet him at the tables and 
conversations of the wise, the impertinent, 
the grave, the frtflic, and the wittj^; and 
yet his own character has nothing in it that 
can make him particularly agreeable to any 
one sect of men; but Acasto has natural 
good sense, good-nature, and discretion, so 
that every man enjoys himself in his com- 
p2uiy; and though Acasto contributes no- 
thing te the entertainment, he never was at 
a place where he was not welcome a second 
time. Without the subordinate good quali- 
ties of Acasto, a man of wit and learning 
would be painful to the generality of man- 
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kind, instead of bdng pleasing^. Wittjr men 
are apt to imagine they are agreeaole aa 
such, and b)r that means erow the worst 
companions imaginable; tney deride the 
absent or rally the present in a wrong man- 
ner, not knowing that if you pinch or tickle 
a man till he is uneasy m his seat, or un- 
gracefully distinguished from the rest of the 
company, you equally hurt him. 

I was going to say, the true art of being 
agreeable in compuiy (but there can be no 
such thin^ as art in it) is to appear wdl 
pleased with those yew arc engaged with, 
and rather to seem well entertained, than 
to bring entertainment to others. A man 
thus disposed is not indeed what we ordi- 
narily call a (^ood compamon, but essentially 
is such, and in all the parts of his ctmversa- 
tion has something friendly in his behaviouri 
which conciliate men's minds more than the 
highest sallies of wit or starts of humour can 
possibly do. The feebleness of age in a man 
of this turn has something which should be 
treated with respect even m a man no other- 
wise venerable. The forwardness of youth, 
when it proceeds from alacrity and not in- 
solence, nas also its allowances. The com- 
panion who is formed for such by nature, 
gives to every character of life its due re- 
gards, and is ready to account for their im- 
perfections, and receive their accomplish- 
ments as if they were his own. It must 
appear that you receive law from, and not 
give it to, your company, to make you 
agreeable; 



cause he just now saw her. But I think I 
need not dwell on this subject, ance I have 
acknowledged there can be no rules made 
for excelling this wi^; and precepts of this 
kind fare Cke rules for writing poetry, 
which, it is said, may have prevented ill 
poets, but never made good ones. T. 



I remember Tully, speaking, I think, of 
Antony, says, that, in eo facetiae erani, gum 
nulla arte tradi fiomunt: * He h^ad a witty 
mirth, which could be acquired by no ark' 
This quality must be of the kind of which 
I am now speaking; for all sorts of beha- 
viour which depend upon observation and 
knowledge of life are to be acquired; but 
that which no one can describe, and is ap- 
parently the act of nature, must be every 
where prevalent, because every thing it 
meets is a fit occasion to exert it; for he 
who follows nature can never be improper 
or unseasonable. 

How unaccountable then must their be- 
haviour be, who, without any manner of 
consideration of what the company they 
have now entered are upon, give themselves 
tlie air of a messenger, and make as distinct 
relations of the occurrences they last met 
with, as. if they had been despatched from 
those they talk to, to be punctually exact 
in a report of those circumstances ! It is 
unpardonable to those who are met to enjoy 
one another, that a fresh man shall pop in, 
and give us only the last part of his own 
life, and put a stop to ours during the his- 
tory. If such a man comes from 'Change, 
whether you will or not, you must hear how 
the stocks go; and, though you are never 
80 intently employed on a graver subject, a 
young fellow of tne other end <k the town 
will take his place, and tell you, Mrs, 
Such-a-one is charmins^y handsome, be- 
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What calmi the breast and makes the mind aerene. 

In my last Saturday's paper, I spoke of 
cheerfulness as it is a moral habit of the 
mind, and accordingly mentioned such mo- 
ral motives as are apt to cherish and keep 
alive this happy temper in the soul of man. 
I shall now consider cheerfulness in its na- 
tural state,- and reflect on those motives to 
it which are indifferent either as to virtue 
or vice. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the 
best promoter of health. Repinings, and 
secret murmurs of heart, give impercepti- 
ble strokes to those delicate fibres of which 
the vital parts are composed, and wear 
out the machine insensibly; not to mention 
those violent ferments which they stir up 
in the blood, and those irre^[ular disturbed 
motions which they raise m the animal 
spirits. I scarce remember, in my own 
observation, to have met with many old 
men, or with such, who (to use our English 
phrase,} wear well, that had not at least a 
certain mdolence in their humour, if not a 
more than ordinary gayety and cheerful- 
ness of heart The truth of it is, health 
and cheerfulness mutually beget each other, 
with this difference, that we seldom meet 
with a great degree of health which is not 
attended with a certain cheerfulness, but 
very often see cheerfulness where there is 
no en^eat degree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly re- 
gard to the mind as to the body. It banishes 
all anxious care and discontent, soothes and 
composes the passions, and keeps the soul 
in a perpetual calm. But having already 
touched on this last consideration, 1 shall 
here tiJLe notice, that the world in which 
we are placed is filled with innumerable 
objects that are proper to raise and keep 
ahve this happy temper of mind. 

If we consider this world in its subser- 
viency to man, one would think it was made 
for our use; but if we conader it in its natu- 
ral beauty and harmcmy, one would be apt 
to conclude it was made for our pleasure. 
The sun, which is as the great soul of the 
universe, and produces all the necessaries 
of life, has a particular influence in cheei^ 
ing the mind of man, and making the heart 
glad. 

Those several living creatures which are 
made for our service or sustenance, at the 
same time either fill the woods with their 
music, furnish us with game, or raise pie 
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ing ideas in us by th^ deliehtfulness of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, 
are as refreshing to the imagination, as to 
the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, 
who have made it an argument for Provi- 
dence, that the whole earth is coveted with 
green rather than with any other colour, 
as being such a rieht mixture of light and 
shade, that it comforts and strengthens the 
^e, instead of weakening or grieving it 
For this reason several painters have a 
green cloth hanging near them to ease the 
eye ajxm, after too j^reat an application to 
their colouring. A tamous modem philoso- 
y* phcr* accounts for it in the following man- 
ner. All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in sight; on the con- 
trary, those that are more obscure do not 
give the animal spirits a sufficient exercise; 
whereas, the rays that produce in us the 
idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a 
due proportion, that they give the animal 
spirits their proper play, and, by keeping 
up the struggle m a just balance, excite a 
very pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let 
the cause be what it will, the effect is cer- 
tain; for which reason, the poets ascribe 
to this particular colour the epithet of 
cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the 
works of nature, and how they are at the 
same time both useful and entertaining, we 
find that the most important parts in the 
vegetable world are those which are the 
most beautiful. These are the seeds by 
which the several races of plants are pro- 
pagated and continued, and which are al- 
ways lodged in the flowers or blossoms. 
Nature seems to hide her principal design, 
and to be industrious in msJung the earth 
gay and delightful, while she is carrying on 
her great work, and intent upon her own 
preservatioa The husbandman, after the 
same manner, is employed in laying out the 
whole country into a kind of ^rden or land- 
scape, and making every thing smile about 
him, whilst in reality he thinks of nothing 
but of the harvest, and the increase which 
is to arise from it 

We may further observe how Providence 
has taken care to keep up this cheerAdness 
in the mind of man, oy having formed it 
after such a manner as to make it capable 
of conceiving delight from several objects 
which seem to have very little use in them; 
■^ as from the wildness of rocks and deserts, 
and the like grotesque parts of nature. 
Those who are versed in philosophy may 
still carry this consideration higher, by 
observing, that if matter had appeared to 
us endowed only with those real qualities 
which it actually possesses, it would have 
made but a very Joyless and uncomfortable 
figure; and why nas Providence given it a 
power of producing in us such imaginary 
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qualities, and tastes and colours, sounds 
and smells, heat and cold, but that man, 
while he is conversant in the lower stations 
of nature, might have his mind dieered 
and delighted with agreeable sensations.^ 
In short, the whole universe is a kind of 
theatre filled with objects that either raise 
in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest 
to him the vicissitude of day and night, the 
change of seasons, with all that vari^ of 
scenes which diversify the face of nitture, 
and fill the mind with a perpetual succes- ' 
sion of beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several en- 
tertainments of art, with the pleasures of 
friendship, books, conversation, and other 
accidentsQ diversions of life, because I would 
only take notice of such incitements to a 
cheerful temper as offer themsdves to per- 
sons of all ranks and conditions, and which 
may sufficientiy show us that Providence 
did not design this world should be filled 
with murmurs and repinings, or that the 
heart of man should be involved in gloom 
and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate tlds cheerfulness of 
temper,jis it is a virtue in which our coun- 
trymen are observed to be more deficient 
than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and 
often convevs herself to us in an easterly 
wind. A celebrated French novelist, in op- 
position to those who begin their romances 
with the flowery season of the year, enters 
on 'his story thus, < In the gloomy month of 
November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate 
lover walked out into the fields,' &c 

Every one ought to fence against the 
temper of his climate or constitution, and 
frequentiy to indulge in himself those con- 
siderations which may give him a serenity 
of mind, and enable mm to bear up cheer- 
fully against those littie evils and misfor- 
tunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a rigfht improvement of them, 
will produce a satiety of joy, and an unin- 
terrupted happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage 
my reader to connder the world in its most 
ag^eable lights, I must own there are 
many evils which naturally spring up 
amidst the entertainments that are pRK 
vided for us; but these, if rightly consi- 
dered, should be far from overcasting the 
mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheer- 
fulness of temper which I have Deen recom- 
mending. This interspersion of evil with 
good, and pain with pleasure, in the works 
of nature, is very truly ascribed by Mr. 
Locke, in his Essay on Human Under- 
standing, to a moral reason, in the following 
words, 

'Beyond all this, we may find another 
reason why God hath scattered up and 
down several degrees of pleasure and pain, 
in all the things that environ and affect us, 
and blended them together, in almost all 
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that our thoughts and senses have to do 
with: that we, finding imperfection, dis- 
satisfaction, and want of complete happi- 
ness, in all the enjoyments which the crea- 
tures can afford us, might he led to seek it 
in the enjoyment of Him with whom * * there 
is {illness of jov, and at whose right hand 
are pleasures tor evermore." ' L. 



NaJ^8.] Monday, May 26, 1712. 

^Tibi m antiqae laudii et artit 

Ingredior; aanctot aoBoa recliidere fontet. 

nrg. Oeorg. ii. 174. 
For thee, I dare aniock the lacred npring. 
And arts disdotM by ancient sagea linf . 

*Mr. Spectator, ^It is my custom, 
when I read your papers, to read over the 
quotations in the authors from whence you 
take them. As you mentioned a passage 
lately out. of the second chapter of Solo- 
mon's Song, it occasioned my looking into 
it; and, upon reading it, I thought the ideas 
ao exquisitely soft and tender, that I could 
not help making this paraphrase of it : 
which, now it is done, I can as little for- 
bear seinding to you. Some marks of your 
approbation, wnich I have already re- 
ceived, have given me so sensible a taste 
of them, that I cannot forbear endeavouring 
after them as often as I can with any ap- 
pearance of success. I am, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant.' 

THB B£COND CHAPTER OP SOLOMOPTS BONO. 

f. . 

**Ai wteD in Sharon's Held the blaahinf rose 
Does ita ahaate boeom to the room diacloae. 
Whilst all around the Zephyrs bear 
The flragrant odours through the air. 
Or as the liljr in the shady vale 
Doesp'er each floWr with beauteous pride provnil. 
And stands with dews and kindest sunshine bleat, 
In fkir pre-eminenoe, superior to the rest: 
80 if my Love, with happy influence, abed 
His eyes* bright sunshine on his lover's head. 
Then shall the rose of Sharon's field, 
And whitest lilies, to my beauties yield, 
Then fairest flow'rs with studious art combine. 
The roses with the lilies Join, 
And their united charms are less than mine. 
II. 

" As much as Ikirest lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the grass ; 
80 does my Love, among the viivins shine, 
Adom*d with graces more than half divine : 
Or as a tree, that, glorious to behold, 
Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 
Hesperian fhiil, and, beautiftiUy high, 
Eitends its branches to the sky ; 
So does my Love the virrins' eyes invite ; ^ 
*Ti8 he alone can flz their wandering sight, > 
Among ten thousand eminenUy bright. ) 

m. 

" Beneath his pleasing shade ) 

My wearied limbs at ease I laid, S 

And on his iVagrant boughs reclined my head, > 
I pull'd the golden fl-uit with eager haste ; 
Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to the taste 1 
With sparkling wine he crown*d the bowl. 
With gentle ecstades he fill'd my soul ; 
Joyous we sat beneath the shady grove. 
And o'er my bead he hung the banners of his love. 
IV. 
« I Ikint! t die! my lab'ring breast 
Is with the mighty weight of love opprcit ! 

Iftel the fire possess my heart. 

And pain convey'd to every pert. 



Through til my veins the paarion fliee. 
My feeble soul forsakes its place, 

A trembling faintness seals my eyes. 
And paleness dwells upon my race : 

1 let my love with pow'rful. odours stay 

My fklnting love-sick soul, that dies away. 

One hand beneath me let him place. 

With t'other press me in a chaste embrace. 
V. 
*' I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as yon go 
Arm'd with the sounding qui ver and the bow. 
Whilst thro' the lonesome woods yon rove. 
Yon ne'er disturb my sleeping love. 

Be only gentle Zephyrs there 

With downy wings to fkn the air ; 

Let sacred silence dwell around. 

To keep off each intruding sound. 
And when the balmy slumber leaves hisejea, 
May he to Joys, unknown till then,arisel 

VL 
"But see I he comes I with what nu^Jesticgait 
Be onward bears his lovely state 1 

Now through the lattice he appears. 

With softest words dispels my fears. 

Arise, mv fkir one, and receive 

All the pleasures love can givet 

For now the sullen winter^ past. 

No more we fear the northern blast; 

No storms nor threat'ning clouds appear. 

No fklling rains deform the year ; 

My love admits of no delay, 

Arise, my fkir, and come away I 
VU. 
** Already, seel the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flow'rs, her beauteone birth. 

The dews, and soft-descending show'ra. 

Nurse the new-born lender flow'rs. 

Hark ! the birds melodious sing. 

And sweetly usher in the spring. 

Close by his fellow sits the dove. 

And billing whispers her his love. 

The spreading vines with blossom* swell. 

Diffusing round a grateful smell. 

Arise, my Aiir one, and receive 

All the blessings love can give : 

For love admits of no delay. 

Arise, my fair, and come away I 

vin. 

** As to its mate the constant dove 
Flies through the covert of the spicy grove, 
80 let us hasten to some lonely shade. 
There let me safe in thy lov'd arms be laid. 
Where no intruding hateful noise 
Shall damp the sound of thy melodious voiee; 
Where I may gaze, and mark each beauteoos graflt: 
For sweet thy voice, and lovely is thy fhoe. 

IX. 

*' As all of me, my Love, Is thine. 

Let all of thee be ever mine. 

Among the lilies we will play. 

Fairer, my Love, thou art, than they; 

Till the purple mom arise, 

And balmy sleep forsake thine eyea; 

Till the gladsome beams of day 

Remove the shades of night away ; 
Then when soft sleep shall fW»m thy eyes depart, 
Bise like the bounding roe, or lusty hart. 

Glad to behold the Iwht again 
From Bether's mountains darting o'er the plain.* 

T. 
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Meliora pii doenere parentea. J9br. 

Their pious siret a better lesson uuglit. 

Nothing has more snrpiised the learned 
in England, than the price which a small 
book, entitled Spaccio della Bestia triom- 
fante, bore in a late auction.* This book 



*The book here mentioned, was bought by Walter 
Clavel, esq. at the auction of the library of CbarbaBar^ 
nard, esq. in 1711, for SB pounds. The same caam h*- 
came sueoeainvely the property of Mr. Joha NlcholM, of 
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^was sold for thirty pounds. As it was writ- 
ten by one Jordanus Bninos, a professed 
atheist, with a design to depreciate religion, 
every one was apt to fancy, from the extras- 
vagant price it bore, that there must be 
something in it very formidable. 

I must confess that, happening to get a 
sight of one of them myselt, I could not for- 
bear perusing it with this apprehenaon; 
but found there was so very little danger in 
it, that I shall venture to give my reader a 
fair account of the whole plan upon which 
this wraiderful treatise is built 

The author pretends that Jupiter once 
upon a time, resolved upon a reformation 
of the constellations: for which purpose, 
havine summoned the stars together, he 
compuuns to them of the great decay of the 
worship of the gods, which he thought so 
much tne harder, having called several of 
those celestial bodies by the names of the 
heathen deiUes, and by that means made 
the heavens as it were a book of the pagan 
theology. Momus tells him that this is not 
to be wondered at, since there were so many 
scandalous stories of the deities. Upon 
which the author takes occasion to cast re- 
flections upon all other religions, concluding 
that Jupiter, after a full hearing, discarded 
the deities out of heaven, and called the 
stars by the names of the moral virtues. 

The short fable, which has no pretence 
in it to reason or argument, and but a very 
small share of wit, has however recom- 
mended itself, wholly by its impiety, to 
those weak men who would distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their opi- 
nions. 

There are two considerations which have 
been often urged against atheists, and which 
they never yet could get over. The first is, 
that the greatest and most eminent persons 
of all ages have been against them, and al- 
ways complied with the public forms of 
worship established in their respeeUve coun- 
tries, when there was nothing in them either 
derogatory to the honour <tf the Supreme 
Being, or prejudicial to the good of mankind. 

The Platos and Ciceros among the an- 
cients; the Bacons, the Boyles, and the 
' Lockes, among our own countrymen; are all 
instances of what I have been saying; not to 
mention any of the divines, however ode- 



Mr. Joseph Ames, of Sir Peter Thompion, and of M. C. 
Tutet, esq. amoof wboae books it was lately sold by 
auction, at Mr. Gerraid's in Litchfield-street. The au- 
thor of this book, Giordano Brano, was a native of 
Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, and burnt at Rome by 
order of the inquisition in IflOO. Morhofl; speaking: of 
atheisU. says, * J«rda«if» tawun Brunwm kmic elasH lun 
annumerarem^—man^fuU in iUo atkmtmvettifiM nan 
d^rek»ndo.* Polyhiet. i. 1. 8. S3. BninqpuUished many 
other writingfs said to be atheistical. The book spoken 
of here was printed, not at Paris, as is said in the title- 
pQire, sor in 1544. but at London, and in 1584, ISmo. 
dedicated to sir Philip Sidney. Ic was fbr some time so 
little regarded, that it was sold with five other books of 
the same author, for 25 pence French, at the sale of Mr. 
Bigor's library in 1706 ; but it is now very scarce, and 
has been sold at the exorbitant price of 50/. Niceron. 
Hommes Illust. torn. zvii. p. 911. There was an edition 
of it in Bngliab in 1713^ 



brated, unce our adversaries challenge aU 
those, as men who have too much interest 
in this case to be impartial evidences. 

But what has been often ureed as a con- 
^deration of much more weight, is not only 
the opinion of the better sort, but the gene* 
ral consent of mankind to this great truth; 
which I think could not possibly have coihe 
to pass, but from one of the three following 
reasons: either that the idea of a God is 
innate and co-existent with the mind itself; 
or that this truth is so very obvious, that it 
is discovered by the first exertion of reason 
in persons of the most- ordinary capacities; 
or lastly, that it has been delivered down to 
us through all ages by a tradition from the 
first man. ~ 

The atheists are equally confounded, to 
whichever of these three causes we assign 
it; they have been so pressed by this last 
argument from the general consent of man- 
kind, that after great search and pains they 
pretend to have found out a nation of athe- 
ists, I mean that polite people the Hotten- 
tots. 

I dare not shock my readers with the de- 
scription of the customs and manners of 
these barbarians, who are in every respect 
scarce one degree above brutes, having no 
language among them but a confused eab- 
ble, which is neither well understood by 
themselves nor others. 

It is not, however, to be imagined how 
much the atheists have gloried in these' 
their good friends and allies. 

If we boast of a Socrates or a Seneca, they 
may now confront them with iheat great 
philosophers the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not without 
reason, been several times controverted, I 
see no manner of harm it could do to reli- 
gion, if we should entirely give them up this 
elegant part of mankind. 

Methinks nothing more shows the weak- 
ness of their cause, than that no division of 
their fellow-creatures join with them but 
those among whom they themselves own 
reason is almost defaced, and who have but 
little else but their shape which can entitle 
them to any place in the species. 

Besides these poor creatures, there have 
now and then been instances of a few crazy- 
people in several nations who have denied 
the existence of a deity. 

The catalogue of these is, however, very 
short; even Vanina, the most celebrated 
champion for the cause, professed before 
hisjudges that he believed the existence of 
a God: and, taking up a straw which lay 
before him on the ground, assured them 
that alone was sufficient to convince him of 
it: alle^ng several arguments to prove that 
it was impossible nature alone could create 
any thing. 

1 was the other day r^ing an account of 
Caamir Lyszynski, a gentleman of Poland, 
who was convicted and executed for this 
crime. The manner of his punishment was 
very particular. As soon aa his body was 
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burnt, 1^8 ashes were put into a cannon, and 
shot into the air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if something like 
this method of punishment should previ^ in 
England fsuch is the natural good sense c^ 
the British nation,) that whether we ram- 
med an atheist whole into a great gun, or 
pulverized our infidels, as they do m Po- 
land, we should not have many chaives. 

I should, however, premise, whue our 
ammunition lasted, that, instead of Tartary, 
we should always keep two or three cannons 
ready pdnted towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to shoot our unbelievers into 
the country of the Hottentots. 

In my opinion, a scdemn judicial death is 
too great an honour for an atheist; though I 
roust allow the method of exploding him, as 
it is practised in this ludicrous kind of mar- 
tjrrdom, has something in it proper enough 
to the nature of his ofrcnce. 

There is indeed a great objection andnst 
this manner of treating them. Zeal tor re- 
ligion is of so effective a nature that it sel- 
dom knows where to rest: for which reason 
I am afraid, after havin? discharged our 
atheists, we might possibly think of shoot- 
ing off our sectaries; and as one does not 
foresee the vicissitudes of human affairs, it 
might one time or other come to a man's 
own turn to fly out of the mouth of a demi- 
culverin. 

;• If any of my readers imagine that I have 
treated these gentlemen in too ludicrous a 
manner, I must confess, for my own part, I 
thuik reasoning against such unbehevers, 
upon a [xnnt that shocks the common sense 
of mankind, is doing them too great an ho- 
nour, giving them a figure in the eye of the 
world, and making people fancy that they 
have more in them than they really have. 

As for those persons who have any scheme 
of relinous worship, I am for treating such 
with the utmost tenderness, and should 
endeavour to show them their errors with 
the greatest temper and humanity; but as 
these miscreants are for throwing down re- 
ligion in genera], for stripping mankind of 
what themselves own is of excellent use in 
all great societies, without once offering to 
establish anything in the room of it, I tmnk 
the best way of dealing with them, is to re- 
tort their own weapons upon them, which 
are those of scorn and mockery. X. 
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Von padendo, lod non ftsdendo id quod aon deoet, 
impadenUB namen eAigere debemni. TiM. 

It is not by Unihinf , but by not doing wliat i« nnbe- 
eomins, that we ooglit to goard against tlie impuution 



Many arc the episties I recdve from 
la<!ties extremely <aflSicted that they lie 
under the observation of scandalous people, 
who love to defieime their neighbours, and 
make the unjustest interpretation of inno- 
cent and indmerent actiona. They describe 



theip own beha^oar so Tmhap]^y, that 
there indeed lies some cause ctf suspicioa 
upon them. It is certain, that there is no 
Authority for persons who have nothing else 
to do, to pass away hours of conversatioo 
upon the miscarriages of other peopU; but 
since they will do so, they who value their 
reputation should be cautious of appear- 
ances to their disadvantage: but very often 
our voung women, as well as the middle* 
aged, and the ga)r part of those growing 
old, withoiut entering into a formal league 
for that purpose, to a' woman, i^ree upon 
a short way to preserve their characters, 
and go on in a way that at best is only not 
vicious. The method is, when an iU-natured 
or talkative girl has said any thing that bean 
hard upon some part of anothers carriage, 
this creature, if not in any of their little 
cabals, is run down for the most censoriooa^ 
dangerous body in the world. Thus they 
guard their reputation rather than their 
modesty; as if guilt lay in being under the 
imputation of a fault, and not in a commis- 
sion of it OrbiciUa is the kindest poor 
thing in town, but the most blushing crea- 
ture living. It is true, she has not lost the 
sense of shame, but she has lost the sense 
of innocence. If she had more coDfidence» 
and never did any thing which ought to 
stain her cheeks, would she not be much 
more modest, without that ambiguous suf- 
fusion which is the lively both of guilt and 
innocence? Modesty consists in bong con- 
scious of no ill, and not in beine ashamed 
of having done it When people go upon 
any other foundation than the truth of tneir 
own hearts for the conduct of their actions^ 
it lies in the power of scandalous tongues to 
carry the world before them, and noake 
the rest of mankind fall in with the ill for 
fear of reproach. Qn the other hand, to do 
what you ought, is the ready way to make 
calumny dther alent, or ineffectually ma- 
licious. Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, says 
admirably to young ladies under the dis- 
tress of being defamed: 

* The bett/ taid be, < that I can you adrlM, 

la to avoid th* ooearion of the ill : 
For when the canee, whence evil doth ariae, 

BemoTed ia, th* eflbct auroeaaeth atill. 
Abstain fh>m pleaaore, and reatrain your will» 

Bubdne desire, and bridle loose delight : 
Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill ; 

Shun eecresy, and talk in open sight ; 
So shall yon soon repair yoor present evil piigkt.* 

Instead of this care over their words and 
actions, recommended by a poet in old 
queen Bess's days, the modem way is to 
say and do what you please, and yet oe the 
prettiest sort of woman in the world. K 
lathers and brothers will defend a lady's 
honour, she is quite as safe as in her own 
innocence. Many of the distressed, who 
suffer under the malice of evil tongues, are 
so harmless, that they are every day they 
live asleep till twelve at noon; concern 
themselves with nothing but their own per- 
sons till two; take their necessary food be* 
tween that time and four ; visit, go to tSie 
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piajt and at up at cards till towaids ^e 
ensiuDg mom; and the malidoua world sihall 
draw conclusioDS from innocent glances, 
short whispers, or prettv familiar railleries 
with fashiona]?le men, tnat these £ur ones 
are not as rigid as vestals. It is certain, 
say these •goodest* creatures, very well, 
that virtue does not consist in constrained 
behaviour and wry faces; that must be al- 
lowed: but there is a decency in the aspect 
and manner of ladie& contracted from a 
habit of virtue, and from general reac- 
tions that regard a modest conduct, all 
which may be understood, though they 
cannot be aescribed. A young woman of 
this sort claims an esteem mixed with affec- 
tion and honour, and meets with no defa- 
mation; or, if she does, the wild malice is 
overcome with an undisturbed persever- 
ance in her innocence. To speak freely, 
there are such coveys of coquettes about 
this town, that if the peace were not kept 
by some impertinent tongues of their own 
sex, which keep them under some re- 
straint, we should have no manner of en- 
gagement upon them to keep them in any 
tolerable order. 

As I am a Spectator, and behold how 
plainly one part of woman-kind balance the 
behaviour m the other, whatever I may 
think of tale-bearers or slanderers, I can- 
not wholly suppress them, no more than a 
general would (uscoura^ spies. The enemy 
would easily surprise him whom they knew 
had no intelligence of their motions. It is 
so far otherwise with me, that I acknow- 
ledge I permit a she-slanderer or two in 
every quarter of the town, to live in the 
characters cMf coquettes, and take all the 
innocent freedoms of the rest, in order to 
send me hiformation ci the behaviour of the 
respective sisterhoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the world 
which looks on, is carried on, methinks it 
is so very easy to be what is in general 
called virtuous, that it need not cost one 
hour's reflection in a month to deserve that 
appellation. It is pleasant to hear the 
pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice 
among each other. 'She is the laziest 
creature m the world, but I must confess, 
strictly virtuous; the peevishest hussy 
breathing, but as to her virtue, she is with- 
out blemish. She has not the least charity 
for any of her acquaintanccf, but I must 
allow her rigidly virtuous. * As the unthink- 
ing part of the male worid call every man 
a man of honour who is not a coward; so 
the crowd of the other sex terms every 
woman who will not be a wench, virtuous, 

T. 
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EbttlUt patnil priselaniiii flinus I Et O ai 
Bub raattocivpet argenti miU leria dflztro 
Hereale I pupillumve utiuam, quern proximus lueraa 
Impello» expangam I Pert. Sat. ii. v. 3. 



-Thoii know'it to Join 



No bribe unhallow'd to a prayer of thine ; 
Thine, which can ev'ry ear'e Aill test abide. 
Nor need be mutter'd to the gods aside I 
No, ttaoa aloud may*st thy petitions trust ; 
Thou need^st not wtajsper, other great ones must. 
For few, my friend, few dare Uke thee be plain. 
And prayer*s low artiUce at shrines disdain. 
Pew from their pious mumblings dare depart. 
And make profession of their inmost heart. 
Keep me, indulgent Heaven, through life sincere, * 
Keep my mind sound, my reputation clear. 
These wishes they can speak, and we can bear. 
Thus flir their wants are audibly ^jft^a^A \ 
Then sinks the voice, and muttering groans the rest. 
Hear, hear at length, good Hercules, my vow I * 

chink some pot of gold beneath ray plow I 
Could I, O could I to my ravish'd eyes 

See my rich uncle's pompous ftineral rise ; 
Or could I once my ward's cold corpse attend ; 
Then all were mine !* 

Where Homer represents Phoenix, the 
tutor of Achilles, «is persuading^ his pupil to 
lay aside his resentment, and give himself 
up to the entreaties of his countrymen, Uie 
poet, in order to make him speak in cha- 
racter, ascribes to him a speech full of 
those fables and allegories which old men 
take delight in relating, and which are very 
proper for instruction, *The gods,' says 
he, * suffer themselves to be prevailed upon 
by entreaties. When mortals have offend- 
ed them by their transgressions, they ap- 
pease them by vows and sacrifices. You 
must know, Achilles, that prayers are the 
daughters of Jupiter. They are crippled 
by n^uently kneeling, have their faces 
full of scars and wrinkles, and their eyes 
^ways cast towards heaven. They are 
constant attendants on the goddess Ate, 
and march behind her. This goddess walks 
forward with a bold and haughty air; and, 
being very light of foot, runs through the 
whole earth, nieving and afflicting the 
sons of men. She gets the start of Prayers, 
who always follow her, in order to heal 
those persons whom she wounds. He who 
honours these daughters of Jupiter, when 
they (hraw near to him, receives great bene- 
fit from them; but as for him who rejects 
them, they entreat their father to rive his 
orders to tne goddess Ate, to punish nim for 
his hardness of heart * This noble allegory 
needs but little explanation; for, whether 
the goddess Ate signifies injury, as some 
have explained it; or guilt m general, as 
others; or divine justice, as I am more apt to 
think; the interpretation is obvious enoueh. 

1 shall produce another heathen faole 
relating to prayers, which is of a more di- 
verting kind. One would think by some 
passages in it, that it was composed by Lu- 
cian, or at least hj some author who has 
endeavoured to imitate his way of writing; 
W as dissertations of this nature are more 
curious than useful, I shall give my reader 
the fable, without any further mquiries 
after the author. 

* Menippus the philosopher was a second 
time taken up into neaven by Jupter, when 
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for his entertainment, he lifted «]> a tnp- 
door that was placed by his footstooL At 
its rising, there issued through it such a 
din of cries as' astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter 
told him they were the prayers that were 
sent up to hhn from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confiidon of voices, which was 
so great that nothing less than the ear of 
Jove could distinguish them, heard the 
Ipords "riches, honour," and "long life,*' 
repeated in several different tones and lan- 
guages. When the first hubbub of sounds 
was over, the trap-door being left open, 
tlie voices came up more separate and dis- 
. • tinct. The first prayer was a very odd one; 
it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter 
to increase the wisdom and beard or his 
humble supplicsAt. Menippus knew it by 
the voice to he the prayer of hia friend Li- 
cander the philosopner. This was succeed- 
ed by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, it he took 
care of it, and returned it home again full 
^ of riches, he would make him an offering 
' of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for 
nothing; and bending down his ear more 
attentively than ordmarv, heard a vcace 
complainmg to him of tne cruelty of an 
Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed 
compassion in her hean. "This," says 
Jupiter, "is a very honest fellow. I have 
received a great deal of incense from him; 
I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which we^ 
made for the health of a tyrannical inince 
by his subjects, who prayed for him in his 
presence. Menippus was surprised after 
having listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and aevotion, to hear low 
' whispers from the same assembly, expos- 
tulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his 
tnimder could lie idle? Jupiter was so 
offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
that he took down the first vows, and puffed 
away the last The philosopher, seeinp; a 
great cloud mounting upwards, and makmg 
its way directly to the trap-door, inouirea 
of Jupiter what it meant. "This,** says 
Jupiter, 'Ms the smoke of a whole heca- 
tomb that is offered me by the general of 
an armv, who is very importunate with me 
to let him cut off' a hundred thousand men 
that are drawn up in array against him. 
What does the impudent wretch think I 
see in him, to believe that I will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals as good as him- 
self, and all this to his glory forsooth? But 
hark!" says Ju|Mter, "there is a voice I 
never heard but in time of danger: 'tis a 
rogue that is shipwrecked in tne Ionian 
sea. I saved him on'a plank but three days 
ago upon his i>romise to mend his manners; 
the scoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet 
has the impudence to offer me a temple, if 
1 will keep him from sinking.— But yon- 
der," says ne, " is a special youth for you; 



he desires me to take his father, who keeps 
a great estate from him, out of the miseries 
oThuman life. The old fellow shall live 
'till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him 
that for his pains." This was followed up 
by the soft vdce of a pious lady, desiring 
Jupiter that she mieht appear amiable and 
charming in the sight of her emperor. As 
the philosopher was reflectine on this ex- 
traordinary petition, there blew a rattle 
wind througn the trap-door which he at 
fin* took for a gentle gale of zephyrs, but 
afterwards found it to be a breeze of sighs. 
They smelt strong of flowers and incense, 
and were succeeded by most pasaonate 
complaints of wounds and torments, fire 
and arrows, cruelty, despair and^eath. 
Menippus fancied that such lamentable 
cries arose from some general execution, 
or from wretches lying under the torture; 
but Jupiter told him that they came up to 
him from the isle of Paphos, and that he 
every day received complaints of the same 
nature from that whimsical tribe of mortals 
who are called lovers. <* I am so trifled 
with," savs he, "by this generation of both 
sexes, an^ find it so impossible to please 
them, whether I grant or reftise their peti- 
tions, that I shall order a western wind for 
the future to intercept them in their pas- 
sage, and blow them at random upon the 
earth." The last petition I heard was from 
a very a^ man of near a hundred years 
old, beggmg but for one year more of life, 
and then promising to be contented. •« This 
is the rarest old fellow!" says Jupiter; "he 
has made this prayer to me for above 
twenty years together. When he was but 
fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see his son settled in the worid: 
I granted it He then begged the same fa- 
vour for his daughter, and afterwards that 
he might see the education of a grandson. 
When all this was brought about, he puts 
up a petition that he might live to finish a 
house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an 
excuse; I will hear no more of him." Upon 
which he flung down the trap-door in a 
passion, and was resolved to give.no more 
audiences that day.' 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fi^le, 
the moral of it very well deserves our at- 
tention, and is the same with that which has 
been inculcated by Socrates and Plato, not 
to mention Juvenal and Persius, who have 
each of them made the finest satire in their 
whole works upon this subject The vaiuty 
of men's wishes which are the natural 
prayers of the mind, as well as many of 
those secret devotions which they offer to 
the Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed 
by it Among other reasons for set forms of 
prayer, I have often thought it a very good 
one, that by this means the folly and ex- 
travagance of men's desires may be kept 
within due bounds, and not bn^ out m 
absurd and ridiculous petitions on so grca 
and solemn an occasion. L 
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Per ambages et minttteria deonun 

iKcipitandoa est liber ipiritUB. Prtrm. 

Bjr febie'f aid ungoveni'd fkney «»ara. 
And ciaims the ministry of heavenly powers. 

The tranrformation ofUdelio into a look- 
ing'glaaa. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I was lately at a 
tea-table, where some young ladies enter* 
talned the company with a relation of a co- 
ouette ill the neighbourhood, who had been 
discovered practising before her glass. To 
turn the discourse, which from being witty 
erew to be malicious, the matron of the 
nmily took occanon from the subject to 
wish that there were to be found amongst 
men such faithful monitors to dress tfie 
mind by, as we consult to- adorn the body. 
9ie added, that if a sincere friend were 
miraculously changed into a looking-glass, 
she should not be ashamed to ask its advice 
very often. This whimsical thought work- 
ed so much upon my fancy the whole even- 
ing, that it pnxluced a very odd dream. 

' Methought that, as I stood before my 
glass, the image of a youth of an open in- 
genuous aspect appeared in it, who with a 
shrill v<»ce spoke in the following manner: 

<< The looking-glass you see was hereto- 
fore a man, even I» the unfortunate Fidelio. 
I had two brothers, whose deformity in 
shape was made up by the clearness of their 
understanding. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that (as it generally happens) they 
had each a perverseness ot humour suitable 
to their distortion of body. The eldest, 
whose belly sunk in monstrously, was a 
great coward, and, though his splenetic 
contracted temper made mm take fire im- 
mediately, he made objects that beset him 
appear greater than they were. The se- 
cond, whose breast swelled into a bold re- 
Hevo, on the contrary, took great pleasure 
in lessening every thing, and was perfectly 
the reverse of his brother. These oddnesses 
pleased company once or twice, but dis- 
gusted when often seen; for which reason, 
the young gentlemen were sent from court 
to s^idy mathematics at the university. 

** I need not acquaint you, that I was very 
well made, and reckoned a bright polite 
gentleman. I was the confidant and darling 
of all the fair; and if the old and ugly spoke 
ill of me, all the world knew it was oecause 
I scorned to flatter them. No ball, no as- 
sembly, was attended till I had been con- 
sulted. Flavia coloured her hair before 
me, Celia showed me her teeth, Panthea 
heaved her bosom, Cleora brandished her 
diamond; I have seen Cloe's foot, and tied 
artifidally the garters of Rhodope. 

'* It is a general maxim, that those who 
dote upon themselves can have no violent 
aflbctioD for another; but on the contrary, 
I found that the women's passion rose for 
me in proportion to the love they bore to 
themselves. This was verified in my 
aoKJiir with Nardita, who was so ccnstant 



to me, that is was pleasantly said, had 1 
been little enough, she would have hung 
me at her girdle. The most dangerous 
rival I had, was a gay empty fellow, who 
by the strength of a long intercourse with 
iNarcissa, jcnned to his natural endowments, 
had formed himself into a perfect resem- 
blance with her. I had been discarded, had 
sh^not observed that he frequently asked 
my opinion about matters of the last con- 
sequence. This made me stiU more cOK- 
siderable in her eye. 

"Though I was eternally caressed by 
the ladies, such was their opinion of my^ 
honour, that I was never envied by the 
men, A jealous lover of Narcissa one day '" 
thought he had caught her in an amorous 
conversation: for, though he was at such a 
distance tha.t he could hear nothing, he 
imagined strange things from her airs and 
gestures. Sometimes with a serene look 
she stepped back in a listening posture, 
and brightened into an innocent smile. 
Quickly after she swelled into an air of 
m»esty and disddn, then kept her eyes 
half shut af^er a languishing manner, then • 
covered her blushes with herhand,breathed 
a sigh, and seemed ready to sink down« 
In rushed the furious lover; but how great 
was his surprise to see no one there but the 
innocent Fidelio with his back against the 
wall betwixt two windows! ► 

" It were endless to recount all my ad- 
ventures. Let me hasten to that which 
cost me my life, and Narcissa her happi- 
ness. 

"She had the misfortune to have the 
small-pox, upon which I was expressly 
forbid her sight, it being apprehended that 
it would increase her mstemper, and that 
I should infallibly catch it at the first look. 
As soon as she was suffered to leave her 
bed, she stole out of her chamber, and' 
found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment She ran with transport to her dar- 
ling, and without mixture of fear lest I 
should dislike her. But, oh me! what was 
her fury when she heaid me say, I was 
afraid and locked at so loathsome a spec- 
tacle! She stepped back, swollen with 
rage, to see if I nad the insolence to re- 
peat it I did, with this addition, that 
ner ill-timed i^ssion had increased her 
ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, 
she snatched a bodkin, and with all her 
force stabbed me to the heart Dying, I 
preserved my sincerity, and expressed the 
truth though in broken words; . and by re- 
proachful grimaces to the last I mimicked 
the deformity of my murderess. 

"Cupid, who always attends the fair, 
and pitied the fate of so useful a servant as 
I was, obtained of the destinies, that my 
body should remain incorruptible, and re- 
tain the qualities my mind nad possessed. « 
I immediately lost the figure of a man, and 
became smooth, polished, and bright, and 
to tbis day am the first &vourite*of the 
ladies." T, . 
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NeKio qua pnter ■olitum doleedine Icti. 

Firg. Omr^, i. 4SSL 

UoQsaal twee tn e aB piuer|oyfl iupixw. 

Looking over the letters that have been 
sent me, I chanced to find the following 
one, which I receired about two years a^ 
from an ingenious friend who was then m 
Denmark, 

• Copenhagen, Ma^r 1, 1710. 
• Dear Sir, — The spring with you has 
already taken possession of the fields and 
woods. Now is the season of solitude, and 
of moving complaints upon trivial suffer- 
ings. Now the griefs of lovers begin to 
flow, and the wounds to bleed afresh. I, 
too, at this distance from the softer climates, 
am not without my discontents at present 
Yoo may perhaps laugh at me for a most 
romantic wretch, when I have disclosed to 

fou the occanon of my uneasiness: and yet 
cannot help thinkmg my unhappiness 
real, in being confined to a renon which 
•Uthe very reverse of Paradise. The seasons 
here are all of them unpleasant, and the 
country quite destitute ofniral charms. I 
have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
murmur, nor a breeze wmsper, neither 
have I been blest with the agtkt of a flow- 
cry meadow, these two years. Every wind 
here is a tempest, and every water a tur- 
bulent ocean. I hopp, when you reflect a 
fittle, you will not think the grounds of my 
complaint in the least frivolous and unbe- 
commg a man of serious thought; since the 
love of woods, of fields and flowers, of rivers 
and fountains, seems to be a passion im- 
planted in our natures the most early of any, 
even before the fair sex had a being. I 
am, sir, &c 

Could I transport mvself with a wish, 
from one country to anotner, I should choose 
to pass my wmter in Sp^n, my spring in 
Italy, my summer in England, and my au- 
tumn in France, Of all these seasons there 
is ncme that can vie with the spring for 
beauty and delightfiilness. It bears the 
same figure among the seasons of the year, 
that the morning does among the divisions of 
the day, or youth among the stages of life. 
The English summer is pleasanter than that 
of any otner country in Europe, on no other 
account but because it has a greater mix- 
ture of spring in it. The mildness of our 
climate, with those frequent refreshments 
of dews and rains that fall among us,. keep 
np a perpetual cheerfulness in our fields, 
and fill the hottest months of the year with 
a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the sprine, when all 
nature be^s to recover herself, the same 
animal pleasure which makes the birds 
sing, ana the whole brute creation rejoice, 
rises very sensibly in the heart of man. I 
. luiowiione of the poets who have observed 
so well as Milton those secret overflow- 
ings of gladness which diffusa themselves 



through the mind of the beholder, upon 
(surveying the ^y scenes of nature: he has 
touched upon it twice or thrice in his Pa- 
radise Lost, and describes it very beauti- 
fully under the name of ' vernal daight,' in 
that passage where he represents the devfl 
himself as' almost senable of it: 



I and ftiiiUr at onee « foMen bue 
Appear'd, with ga^ enamell'd colouri mizt : 
On which Che wan more glad impreaa'd hia team* 
Than in fhir eveninf doud, or humid bow. 
Whan God bath abower'd the earth ; ao loTeljr aeou'd 
That landskip, and of pure noiv purer air 
Meets his apnroach, and to the heart tmgtknm 
Yema delight, and Joy aMo to drive 
All aadnass, but despair, &c. 

Many authors have written on the vanity 
of the creature, and represented the h^ 
renness of every thin^ in this world, and its 
inca]>acity of producing any solid or sub- 
stantial happiness. As discourses of this 
nature are very useful to the sensual and 
voluptuous, those speculations which show 
the bright side of things, and lav forth 
those innocent entertainments whicn are to 
be met with among the several objects that 
encompass us, are no less beneficial to men 
of dark and melancholy tempers. It was 
for this reason that I endeavoured to re- 
commend a cheerfulness of mind in my two 
last Saturday's papers, and which I wouliJt 
still inculcate, not only from the considera- 
tion (rf ourselves, and of that Being on whom 
we depend, nor from the general survey <rf 
that universe in which we are placed at 
present, but from reflections on the par- 
ticular season in which this paper is writ- 
ten. The creation is a perpetual feast to 
the mind of a good man ; eveiy Uiing he sees 
cheers and delights him. Providence has 
imprinted so many smiles on nature, that it 
is impossible for a mind which is not sunk 
in more gross and sensual delights, to take 
a survey of them without several secret 
sensations of pleasure. The psalmist has, 
in several of his divine poems, celebrated 
those beautiful and agreeable scenes which 
make the heart glad, and produce in it that 
vernal delight which I have before taken 
notice of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste 
of the creation, and renders it not only 

S leasing to the imaginadon, but to the un- 
erstanding. It does not rest in the mur- 
mur of brooks and the melody of birds, in 
the shade of eroves and woods, or in the 
embroidery of fields and meadows; but con- 
aders the several ends of Providence which 
are served by them, and the wonders of 
divine wisdom which appear in them. It 
heightens the pleasures of the eye, and 
raises such a rational admiration in the 
soul as is little inferior to devotion. 

It is not in the power of eveiy one to' 
offer up this kind of worship to the maX 
Author of nature, and to indulge these 
more refined meditations of heart, which 
are doubtless highly acceptable in his aght; 
I shall therefore conclude this short essay 
on that pleasure which the mind naturally 
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conceives fran the present aeason of the 
year, by the recommending of a practice 
for which every one has sufficient abilities. 
I would have my readers endeavour to 
cnoralize this natural pleasure of the soul, 
«uid to improve this vernal delight* as Mil- 
ton calls it, into a Christian virtue. When 
"we find ourselves inspired with this plea^ng 
insdnct, this secret satis&ctioa and compla- 
oency arising from the beauties of the crea- 
tion, let us consider to whom we stand in- 
debted for all these entertainments of sense, 
and who it is that thus opens h» hand and 
fills the world with good. The apostle in- 
stincts us to take advantage of our present 
temper of mind, to graft upon it such a re- 
ligious exercise as is particularly conform- 
aMe to it, by that precept which advises 
those who are sad to pray, and those who 
are merry to sing[ psalms. The cheerful- 
ness of heart which springs up in us from 
I the survey of nature's works, is an admira- 
* . ble preparation for gratitude. The mind 
has gone a great wav towards praise and 
thanksgiving, that is filled with such secret 
gladness— a. grateful reflection on the su- 
preme cause who produces it, sanctifies it 
m the soul, and raves it its proper value. 
Such an habitual disposition of mind conse- 
crates everf field and wood, turns an ordi- 
I narv widk into a morning or evening sa- 
crifice, and will improve those transient 
g:leams of joy which naturally brighten up 
and refresh the soul on such occasions, into 
an inviolable and perpetual state of bliss 
and happiness. L 
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colUfitar bcc paorifl et mufiercalts et serviaet wr- 

▼Oram umiliinis liberia ewe grata: fravi vero homini 
et ea que fiunt judicio oerto ponderaitti, probari poase 
Biillo modo.-— 2>UI. 

It is obvious to flee, that these things are very accept' 
able to children, yoang w^men, and servants, and to 
Micb as most resembhs servants; but that they can by 
no means meet with the approbation of people of 
thought and consideration. 

I HAVE been considering the littie and 
frivolous things which give men accesses to 
coe another, and power with each other, 
not only in the common and indifferent ac- 
cidents of life, but also in matters of greater 
importance. You see in elections for mem- 
bers to sit in parliament, how far saluting 
TOWS of old women, drinking with downs, 
and bdngupon a level with the lowest part 
of mankind m that wberein^ey themselves 
are lowest, th»r diversions, will carry a 
candidate. A capacity for prostitutii^ a 
man's self in his behaviour, and descending 
to the present humour of the vulgar, is per- 
haps as good an ingrecdent as aiiy other for 
mwng a considerable figure in the world; 
and if a man has nothing else or better to 
think of, lie could not make his way to 
wealth and distinction by properer me- 
thods, than studyine the particular bent or 
indinatiaii of people wita whom he con- 



verses, and working from the observation 
of such their bias in all matters wherein he 
has any intercourse with them: for his e^ise 
and comfort he may assure himself, he need 
not be at the expense of any great talent or 
virtue to please even those who are pos- 
sessed of the highest qualifications. Pnde, 
in some particular disguise or other, (often 
a secret to the proud man himself) is the 
most ordinary spring of action among \nen. 
You need no more than to discover what a 
man values himself for; then of all things 
admire that quality, but be sure to be fail- 
ing in it yourself in comparison of the man 
whom you court I have heard, or read, 
of a secretary of state in Spun, who served 
a prince who was happy in an elegant use 
oTthe Latin tongue, and often writ de- 
spatches in it with his own hand. The king 
showed his secretary a letter he had writ- 
ten to a foreign prince, and, under the colour 
of askipghis advice, laid a trap for his ap- 
plause. The honest man read it as a faith- 
ful counsellor, and not only excepted against 
his tyin^ himself down too much by some 
expressions, but mended the phrase M 
others. You may guess the despatches 
that evening did not takp much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary as soon as he came to 
his own house, sent for his eldest son, and 
communicated to him that the family must 
retire out of Spain as soon as possible: ' for,' 
said he, * the king knows I undei|tand Latin 
better than he does.' 

This egregious fault in a man of the.wt>rld 
should be a lesson to all who would make 
their fortunes; but re^rd roust be carefully 
had to the person with whom you have to 
do; for it is not to be doubted but a great 
man of common sense must look with secret 
indignation, or bridled lau&;hter, on all the 
slaves who stand around nim with ready 
faces to approve and smile at all he says in 
the gross. It is good coroedv enougn to 
observe a superior talking hau sentences, 
and playing an humble admirer's counte- 
nance from one thing to another, with such 
perplexity, that he knows not what to sneer 
in approbation o£ But this kind of com- 
plaisance is peculiarly the manner of courts; 
in ^1 other places you must constantly go 
further in compliance with the persons you 
have to do with, than a mere conformity of 
looks and gestures. If you are in a country 
life, and would be a leading man, a good 
stomach, a loud voice, and rustic cheerful- 
ness, will go a great wav, provided you are* 
able to drink, and drini any thing. But I 
was just now going to draw the manner of 
behaviour I would advise people to practise 
under some maxim; and intimated, that 
every one almost was governed by his pride. 
There was an old fellow about forty yeara 
ago so peevish and fretful, thougti a man of 
business, that no one could come at him; 
but he frequented a particular little coffee- 
house, where he triumphed over every body 
at trick-track and backgammon. The way 
to pass his office welly was first to be insulted 
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by him at one of those games in his leisure 
hoiire; for his vanity was to show that he 
Wifts a man of pleasure as well as business, 
^ext to this sort of insinuation, which is 
called in all places f from its taking its birth 
in the household or princes) making one's 
court, the most prevailing way is, bv what 
better-bred people call a present^ the vul- 
gar^ bribe. I humbly conceive that such 
a thmg is conveyed with more gallantry in 
& billet-doux that should be understood at 
the Bank, than in gross money: but as to 
stubborn i>eople, who are to surly as to ac- 
cept of neither note nor cash, having for- 
merly dabbled in chemistry, I can only say, 
that one part of matter asks one thing, And 
another another, to make it fluent: but 
there is nothing but may be dissolved by a 
proper mean. Thus, tne virtue which is 
too obdurate for gold or paper, shall melt 
Mvay very kindly in a liquid. The island 
^f Barbaaoes (a shrewd peoptle) manaee all 
their appeals to Great Britain by a skilful 
distribution of citron water* among the 
whisperers about men in power. Generous 
wines do every day prevail, and that in great 
points, where ten thousand times their value 
would have been rejected with indignation. 
But, to wave the enumeration of the sun- 
dry ways of applying; by presents, bribes, 
mana^ment of people's passions and affec- 
tions, m such a manner as it shall appear 
that the virtue of the best man is by one 
jnetho^ or other corruptible, let us look out 
Cor scnue expedient to turn those passions 
and aflQ^tions on the side of truth and ho* 
nour. When a man has Iwd it down for a 
position, that parting with his integrity, in 
the minuter circumstance, is losing so much 
of his very self, self-love will become a vir- 
tue. By this means good and evU will be 
the only objects of dislike and approbation; 
and he that injures any man, has effectually 
wounded the man of this turn as much as 
if the harm had been to himself. This 
^eems to be the onlv expedient to arrive at 
an impartiality; ana a man who follows the 
dictates of truth and right reason, may by 
artifice be led into error, but never can into 
guilt T, 
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Uuod nunc ratio eit, impetas ante taii. 

Ovid. Rtm. Amtr, 10. 
*Tis reason now, *twas appetite before. 

Beware of the ides of March,' said the 
Roman.augur to Julius Csesar: ' Beware of 
the month of May,' says the British Spec- 
•tator to his fair country-women. The cau- 
tion of the first was unhappily neglected, 
and Caesar's confidence cost him his life. I 
am apt to flatter mysdf that my pretty 
refers 4iad mucl^ more regard to the ad- 
yice I gaVe them> since I have yet received 
very lew accounts of any notorious trips 
fnade in the last month. 



^ Then coauBonly called Barbadoei water. 



But, though I hope fbr the best» I shall 
not pronounce too positively on this point, 
till 1 have seen forty weeks well over; at 
which period of time, as my good fHend 
Sir Roger has often told me, he has more 
business as justice of peace, among the dis- 
solute young people in the country, than at 
any otner season of the year. 

Neither must I foreet a letter which I 
received near a fortnight since from a lady, 
who, it seems, could hold out no longer, tell- 
ing me she looked upon the month as then 
out, for that she had all along reckoned by 
the new style. 

On the other hand, I have great reason 
to believe, from several angry letters whidi 
have been sent tp me by disappointed loverii 
that my advice has been of very signal ser- 
vice to the fair sesc. who, according to the 
old proverb, were 'forewarned, forearmed.* 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he 
would have given me a hoodred pounds^ 
rather than 1 should have pubhshed that 
paper; for that his mistress, who had pro- 
mised to explain herself to him about the 
beginning of May, upon»readine that dis- 
course told him, that she woulci £^ye him 
ker answer in June. 

Thyrsis acquaints me, that when ht de- 
nred Sylvia to take a walk in the fields, she 
told him, the Spectator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correspondents, who 
writes himself Mat Meager, conoplams 
that, whereas he constantly used to break- 
fast with his mistress upon chocolate; goms 
to wait upon her the first of May, he tound 
his usual treat very xnuch changed for the 
worse, and has been forced to feed ever 
since upon green tea. 

As i begun this critical season with a 
caveat to the ladies, I shall conclude it 
with a congratulation, and do most heartily 
wish them joy of their happy deliverance. 

They may now reflect with pleasure on 
the dangers they have escaped, and look 
back with as much satisfaction on the perils 
that threatened them> as their great grand- 
mothers did formerly on the burning plough- 
shares, after having passed through the 
ordeal triaL The instigations of the spring 
are now abated. The nightingale Kives 
over her < love-labour'd song,' as Milton 
phrases it; the blossoms are fellen, and Uie 
beds of flowers swept away by the scythe 
of the mower. 

I shall now allow my Mr readers to 
return to their romances and chocolate, 
provided they make use of them with mode- 
ration, till about the middle of the month, 
when the sun shall have made some pro- 
gress in the Crab. Nothing is more aan- 
gjerouB than too much confidence and secu- 
rity. The Troians, who stood upon their 
guard all the while the Grecians uty before 
their city, when they fancied the siege was 
raised, and the danger past, were the very 
next night burnt m their beds, I must also 
observe, that as in some climates there is 
peipetuAl spring, to in some female cooiti* 
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tntioiis then is a perMtnal May. These 
are a kind, of valetamnarians in chastity, 
'Whom I would contiintie in a constant diet 
I cannot think these wholly out of danger, 
till they have looked upon the other sex at 
least five years through a pair of spectacles. 
Will Honeycomb has often assured me, that 
it is much easer to steal one of this species, 
when she has passed her grand dimacteric, 
than to carry off an icy girl on this side 
iive-and-twenty; and that a rake of his ac- 
quaintance, who had in vain endeavoured to 
gain the affections of a young lady of fifteen, 
had at last made his fortune by running 
away with her grandmother. 

But as I do not design this speculation for 
the evergreens of the sex, I shall again ap- 
ply myself to those who would willingly 
usten to the dictates of reason and virtue, 
and can now hear me in cold blood. If 
there are any who have foisted their inno- 
cence, they must now conader themselves 
onder that melancholy view in which Cha- 
mont regards his sister, in those beautiful 
Maes: 



- Long the flouriBh'd, 



Grew sweet to tenie, and lovely to die eyv. 
Tin at the last a cruel spoiler came, 
Cropc this Air rose, and rifled all iu sweetness, 
Tben cast it like a loathsome weed away.* 

On the contrary, she who has observed 
the timelv cautions I gave her, and lived up 
to the rules of modesty, will now flourish 
like 'a rose in June,* with all her virgin 
blushes and sweetness about her. I must, 
however, debire these last to consider, how 
shameful it would be for a general who has 
made a successful campaign, to be surprised 
in his winter quarters. It would be no less 
dishonourable for a lady to lose, in any other 
month in the year, what she has been at the 
pains to preserve in May. 

There is no charm in the female sex that 
can supply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality 
contemptible; good-breeding degenerates 
into wantonness, and wit into impudence. 
It is observed, that all the virtues are re- 
presented by both painters and statuaries 
under female shapes; but if any (^ them has 
a more particular title to that sex, it is mo- 
desty. 1 shall leave it to the dUvines to 
guard them against the oppose vice^ as 
uey ma^ be overpowered hy temptations. 
It is sufficient for me to have warned them 
a^nst it, as they may be led astray by in- 
stinct 

I desire this paper may b& read with 
more than ordinaiy attention, at all tea- 
tables within the cities of London and West- 
minster. X. 
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Barbara, Oelatent, Darii, VeriD, Baralipion. 

Havxh G a great deal of business upon my 
hands at present, I shall beg the reader'is 
leave to presait him with a letter that I re- 



ceived about ha]f a year ago from a gentle* 
man at Cambridge, who styles himsell Pe- 
ter de Quir* I have kept it by me some 
months; and, though I did not know at fh*st 
what to make of it, upon my reading it ovet 
very frequently I have at last discovered 
several conceits m it: I would not therefore 
have my reader discouraged if. h^ does not 
take them at the first perusaL 

« Tq the S^ctator, 
*FMm at John^sOoliefe, Cambridge, I^b. 3, 1712. 
* Sir,— The monopoly of puns in this uni- 
versity has been an immemorial privilege 
of the Johnians:* and we can^ help resent- 
ing the late invasion of our ancient rights as 
to that particular, by a little pretender to 
clenching in a neighbouring coUege, who in 
application to you by way of letter, a while 
ago, styled himself Philobrune. Dear sir, 
as vou are by character a professed weU- 
wistier to speculation, you will excuse a rV 
mark which this gendeman's passion for the 
brunette has suggested to a brother theorist; 
it is an offer towards a mechanical account 
of his lapse to punning, for he belongs to a 
set of mortals who value themselves upon aa 
uncommon mastery in the more humai^ and 
polite parts of letters. 

'A conciuest by one of this species of 
females gives a very odd turn to the in- 
tellectuals of the captivated person, and 
yery different from that way of thinking 
which a triumph from the eyeS of another, 
more emphatically of the fair sex, does ee- 
neraUy occasion. It fills the imagination 
with an assemblage of such ideas and pic- 
tures as are hardly anv thing but shade, 
such as night, the devil, 6cc These por- 
traitures very near overpower the li^t df 
the understanding, almost benight the fj^-' 
culties, and give that melancholy tincture 
to the most saneiiine complexion, which 
this genUeman calls an inclination to be in a 
brown-study, and is usually attended with 
worse consequences in case of a repulse. 
During this twilight of intellects the patient 
is extremely apt, as love is the most witty 
passion in nature, to offer at some pert sal- 
lies now and then, by way of flourish, upon 
the amiable enchantress, and unfortunately 
stumbles upon that monerrel miscreated (to 
speak in Miltonic) kind of wit, vulgarly 
termed the pun. It would not be much 

amiss to consult Dr. T W (who is 

certunly a very^ able projector, and whose 
system of divinity ana spiritual mechanics^ 
obt^s very much among the better part of 
our under-graduates) whether a general 
intermarria^, enjoined by parliament, be- 
tween this sisterhood of the olive-beautief 
and the fraternity of the people called qua- 
kers, would not be a very serviceable ex- 
pedient, and abate that overflow of lieht 
which shines within tlfem so powerfhliy, 
that it dazzles their eyes, and dsbices them 
into a thousand vagaries of error and enthu- 

♦ Tbs studttts oTSu Join's OoU^ia. 
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for his entertainment, he lifted up a trap- 
door that was placed by his footstool. At 
its rising, there issued through it such a 
din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter 
told him they were the prayers that were 
sent up to hnn from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confii^on of voices, which was 
so great that nothing less than the ear of 
Jove could distinguish them, heard the 
Ipords "riches, honour," and "long life,*' 
repeated in several different tones and lan- 
guages. When the first hubbub of sounds 
was over, the trap-door being left open, 
th« voices came up more separate and dis- 

■ tinct The first prayer was a very odd one; 
it came from Athens, and deared Jupiter 
to increase the wisdom and beard or his 
humble supplicsAt. Menippus knew it by 
the voice to oe the prayer ot hia friend Li- 
cander the philosopner. This was succeed- 
ed by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, it he took 
care of it, and returned it home again full 

^ of riches, he would make him an offering 

' of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for 
nothing; and bending down his ear more 
attentively than ordmary, heard a vcace 
complainmg to him of tne cruelty of an 
Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed 
compassion in her hean. "This," says 
Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow. I have 
received a great deal of incense from him; 
I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which wete 
made for the health of a tyrannical prince 
by his subjects, who prayed for him in his 
presence. Menippus was surprised after 
naving listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and aevotion, to hear low 

• whispers from the same assembly, expos- 
tulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his 
tnunder could lie idle? Jupiter was so 
offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
that he took down the first vows, and puffed 
away the last. The philosopher, seeing a 
great cloud mounting upwards, and makmg 
its way directly to the trap-door, inauirea 
of Jupiter what it meant "This,** says 
Jupiter, ♦•is the smoke of a whole heca- 
tomb that is offered me by the general of 
an armv, who is very importunate with me 
to let him cut off a hundred thousand men 
that are drawn up in array against him. 
What does the impudent wretch think I 
see in him, to believe that I will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals as good as him- 

' self, and all this to his glory forsooth? But 
hark!" says Jupiter, "there is a vwcc I 
never heard but in time of danger: 'tis a 
rogue that is shipwrecked in the Ionian 
sea. I saved him on'a plank but three days 
ago upon his promise to mend his manners; 
the scoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet 
has the impudence to offer me a temple, if 
1 will keep him from unking.— But yxm- 
der," says ne, " is a special youth for yoo; 



he demres me to take his father, who keeps 
a great estate from him, out of the miseries 
of human life. The old fellow shall live 
'till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him 
that for his pains." This was followed up 
by the soft voice of a pious lady, desirine 
Jupiter that she mieht appear amiable and 
charming in the signt of her emperor. As 
the philosopher was refiectine on this ex- 
traordinary petition, there blew a gentle 
wind througn the trap-door which ne at 
fin* took for a gentle gale of zephyrs, but 
afterwards found it to be a breeze of aghs. 
They smelt strong of flowers and incense, 
and were succeeded by most passionate 
complaints of wounds and torments, fire 
and arrows, cruelty, despair andMeath. 
Menippus fancied that such lamentable 
cries arose from some general execudon, 
or from wretches lying under the torture; 
but Jupiter told him that they came up to 
him from the isle of Paphos, and that he 
every day received complaints of the same 
nature from that whimsical tribe of mortals 
who are called lovers. " I am so trifled 
with," says he, "by this generation of both 
sexes, and find it so impossible to please 
them, whether I grant or refuse their peti- 
tions, that I shall order a western wind for 
the future to intercept them in their pas- 
sage, and blow them at random upon the 
earth." The last petition I heard was frcm 
a very a^ man of near a hundred years 
old, beggmg but for one year more or life, 
and then promising to be contented. " This 
is the rarest old fellow!" says Jupiter; **hc 
has made this prayer to me for above 
twenty years together. When he was but 
fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see his son settled in the world: 
I granted it He then begged the same £a- 
vour for his daughter, and afterwards that 
he might see the education of a grandson. 
When all this was brought about, he puts 
up a petition that he might live to finish a 
house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an 
excuse; I will hear no more of him." Upon 
which he flung down the trap-door in a 
passion, and was resolved to give no more 
audiences that day.' 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fUble, 
the moral of it very well deserves our at- 
tention, and is the same with that which has 
been inculcated by Socrates and Plato, not 
to mention Juvenal and Persius, who have 
each of them made the finest satire in their 
whde works upon this subject. The vanity 
of men's wishes which are the natural 
prayers of the mind, as well as many of 
those secret devotions which they offer to 
the Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed 
by it Among other reasons for set forms of 
prayer, I have often thought it a very good 
one, that by this means the folly and ex- 
travagance of men's desires may be kept 
within due bounds, and not br^ik out m 
absurd and ridiculous petitions on so grea 
and solemn an occanon, 1« 
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Fer mmtefes et ministeria deonun 

necipiundcn est li ber spiritus. Prtrm. 

By ftible's aid angovern'd ftncy soars. 
And claims tbe ministry of taeav'nly powers. 

The transformation ofFidelio into a look- 
ing'glaaa, 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I was lately at a 
tea-table, where some young ladies enter- 
tained the company with a relation of a co- 
ouette in the neighbourhood, who had been 
aiacovered practising before her glass. To 
tarn the discourse, wliich from being witty 
erew to be malicious, the matron of the 
cunily took occasion from the subject to 
wish that there were to be found amongst 
men such faithful monitors to dress tne 
mind by, as we consult to- adorn the body. 
She added, that if a sincere friend were 
miraculously changed into a looking-glass, 
she should not be ashamed to ask its advice 
very often. This whimsical thought work- 
ed so much upon my fancy the whole even- 
ing, that it produced a very odd dream. 

* Methought that, as I stood before my 
g^aas, the image of a youth of an open in- 
genuous aspect appeared in it, who with a 
shrill voice s^Mke in the following manner: 

*< The looking-glass you see was hereto- 
fore a man, even JU the unfortunate Fidelio. 
I had two brothers, whose deformity in 
shape was made up by the clearness of their 
understanding. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that (as it generally happens) they 
had each a perverseness of humour suitable 
to their distortion of body. The eldest, 
whose belly sunk in monstroudy, was a 
great coward, and, though his splenetic 
contracted temper made mm take fire im- 
mediately, he made obiects that beset him 
appear greater than tney were. The se- 
cond, whose breast swelled into a bold re- 
Uevo^ on the contrary, took great pleasure 
in lessening every thing, and was perfectly 
the reverse of his brother. These oddnesses 
pleased company once or twice, but dis- 
gusted when often seen; for which reason, 
the young gentlemen were sent from court 
to study mathematics at the university. 

'* I need not acquaant you, that I was very 
well made, and reckoned a bright polite 
gentleman. I was title confidant and darling 
of all the fair; and if the old and ugly spoke 
iU of me, all the world knew it was because 
I scorned to flatter them. No ball, no as- 
sembly, was attended till I had been con- 
sulted. Flavia coloured her hair before 
me, CeUa showed me her teeth, Panthea 
heaved her bosom, Cleora brandished her 
^amond; I have seen Cloe's foot, and tied 
artificially the garters of Rhodope. 

** It is a general maxim, that those who 
dote upon tnemselves can have no violent 
affection for another; but on the contrary, 
I found that the women's passion rose for 
me in proportion to the love they bore to 
themselves. This was verifiea in my 
amour with Narcissa, who was so ccnstant 



to me, that is was pleasantly said, had 1 
been Uttle enough, she would have hung 
me at her girdle. The most dangerous 
rival I had, was a gay empty fellow, who 
by the strength of a long intercourse with 
iNarctssa, joined to his natural endowments, 
had formed himself into a perfect resem- 
blance with her. I had been discarded, had 
sh6~not observed that he frequently s^ed 
my opinion about matters of the last con- 
sequence. This made me still more cofc- 
siderable in her eye. 

"Though I was eternally caressed by 
the ladies, such was their opinion of vaf 
honour, that I was never envied by the 
men. A jealous lover of Narcissa one day * 
thought he had caught her in an amorous 
conversation: for, though he was at such a 
distance that he could hear nothing, he 
imagined strange things from her airs and 
gestures. Sometimes with a serene look 
she stepped back in a listening posture, 
and brightened into an innocent smile. 
Quickly after she swelled into an air of 
m^esty and disdain, then kept her eyes 
half shut af^er a languishing manner, then • 
covered her blushes with herhand,breathed 
a sigh, and seemed ready to sink down« 
In rushed' the furious lover; but how great 
was his surprise to see no one there but the 
innocent Fidelio with his back against the 
wall betwixt two windows! 

" It were endless to recount all my ad- 
ventures. Let me hasten to that which 
cost me my life, and Narcissa her happi*- 
ness. 

"She had the misfortune to have the 
small-pox, upon which I was expressly 
forbid her sight, it being apprehended that 
it would increase her distemper, and that 
I should infallibly catch it at the first look. 
As soon as she was suffered to leave her 
bed, she stole out of her chamber, and' 
found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment She ran with transport to her dar- 
ling, and without mixture of fear lest I 
should dislike her. But, oh me! what was 
her fury when she heard me say, I was 
afraid and shocked at so loathsome a spec- 
tacle! She stepped back, swollen with 
rage, to see if I nad the insolence to re- 
peat it I did, with this addition, that 
her Ul-timed passion had increased her 
ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, 
she snatched a oodkin, and with all her 
force stabbed me to the heart Dying, I 
preserved my sincerity, and expressed the 
truth though in broken words; . and by re- 
proachful ^maces to the last I mimicked 
the deformity of my murderess, 

"Cupid, who always attends the fair, 
and pitied the fate of so useful a servant as 
I was, obtained of the destinies, that my 
body should remain incorruptible, and re- 
tain the qualities my mind nad possessed. «. 
I immediately lost tne figure of a man, and 
became smooth, polished, and bright, and 
to this day am the first fiavourite-of the 
ladies." T, . 
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for his entertaininent, he lifted up a trap- 
door that was placed by his footstooh At 
its rising, there issued through it such a 
din of cries as' astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter 
told him they were the prayers that were 
sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confii^on of voices, which was 
so great that nothing less than the ear of 
Jove could distinguish them, heard the 
Ipords "riches, honour," and "long life," 
repeated in several different tones and lan- 
guages. When the first hubbub of sounds 
was over, the trai)-door being left open, 
tilt voices came up more separate and dis- 
• tinct The first prayer was a very odd one; 
it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter 
to increase the wisdom and beard or his 
humble supplicsAt. Menippus knew it by 
the voice to oe the prayer of hia friend Li- 
cander the philosopher. This was succeed- 
ed by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, it he took 
care of it, and returned it home again full 
^ of riches, he would make him an offering 
' of a silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for 
nothing; and bending down his ear more 
attentively than ordmarv, heard a voice 
complaimng to him of the cruelty of an 
£phe«an widow, and begged him to breed 
compassion in her heart. "This," says 
Jupiter, "is a very honest fellow, I have 
received a great deal of incense from him; 
I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which wete 
made for the health of a tyrannical ])rince 
by his subjects, who prayed for him in his 

Eresence. Menippus was surprised after 
aving listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and aevotion, to hear low 
' whispers from the same assembly, expos- 
tulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his 
thunder could lie idle? Jupiter was so 
offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
that he took down the first vows, and puffed 
away the last. The philosopher, seeing a 
great cloud mounting upwards, and makme 
its way directly to the trap-door, inauirea 
of Jupiter what it meant. "This," says 
Jupiter, "is the smoke of a whole heca- 
tomb that is offered me by the general of 
an armv, who is very importunate with me 
to let hira cut off' a hundred thousand men 
that are drawn up in array against him. 
What does the impudent wretch think I 
see in him, to believe that I will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals as good as him- 
' self, and all this to his glory forsooth? But 
harkr" says Jupiter, "there is a voice I 
never heard but in time of danger: 'tis a 
rogue that is shipwrecked in the Ionian 
sea. I saved him on'a plank but three days 
ago upon his promise to mend his manners; 
the scoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet 
has the impudence to offer me a temple, if 
1 will keep him from sinking. -^But yon- 
der," says ne, " is a spedal youth for you; 



he desires me to take his father, who keeps 
a great estate from him, out of the miseries 
of^human life. The old fellow shall live 
^till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him 
that for his psuns." This was foUoWed up 
by the soft voice of a pious lady, desrins^ 
Jupiter that she mieht appear amiable and 
charming in the sight of her emperor. As 
the philosopher was reflectine on this ex- 
traordinary petition, there blew a raitie 
wind through the trap-door which he at 
fink fook for a gentle gale of zephyrs, but 
afterwards found it to be a breeze of sighs. 
They smelt strong of flowers and Incense, 
and were succeeded by most pasaonate 
complaints of wounds and torments, fire 
and arrows, cruelty, despair andMeath. 
Menippus fancied that such lamentable 
cries arose from some general execution, 
or from wretches lying under the torture; 
but Jupiter told him that they came up to 
him from the isle of Paphos, and that he 
every day received complaints of the same 
nature from that whimacal tribe of mortals 
who are called lovers. " I am so triflol 
with," says he, " by this generation of both 
sexes, and find it so impossible to please 
them, whether I grant or refuse their peti- 
tions, that I shall order a western wind for 
the future to intercept them in their pas- 
sage, and blow them at random upon the 
earth." The last petition I heard was from 
a very a^[ed man of near a hundred years 
old, beggmg but for one year more ot life, 
and then promising to be contented. " This 
is the rarest old fellow!" says Jupiter; **he 
has made this prayer to me for above 
twenty years together. When he was but 
fifty years old, he denred only that he 
might live to see his son settled in the world: 
I granted it He then begged the same fa- 
vour for his daughter, and afterwards that 
he might see the education of a grandson. 
When all this was brought about, he puts 
up a petition that he might live to finish a 
house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an 
excuse; I will hear no more of him." Upon 
which he flung down the trapndoor in a 
passion, and was resolved to give, no more 
audiences that day.' 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fUbk, 
the moral of it very well deserves our at- 
tention, and is the same with that which has 
been inculcated by Socrates and Plato, not 
to mention Juvenal and Persius, who have 
each of them made the finest satire in their 
whole works upon this subject The vanity 
of men's wishes which are the natural 
prayers of the mind, as well as many of 
those secret devotions which they offer to 
the Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed 
by it Among other reasons for set forms of 
prayer, I have often thought it a very good 
one, that by this means the folly and ex- 
travagance of men's desires may be kept 
within due bounds, and not br^ik out m 
absurd and ridiculous petitions on so grea 
and solemn an occanon, L 
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Fnr ambages et miaitteria deonun 

necipitaadoa est liber apiritiui. Ptfrm. 

Bjr Ihble'a aid anfovieniM fkoey aoan. 
And daima the ministry of Iwav'nly powen. 

The tranMjormation of JFidelio inio a look^ 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I was lately at a 
tea-table, where some young ladies enter- 
tained the company witn a relation of a co- 
Quette in the neighbourhood, who had been 
aiacovered practiang before her glass. To 
turn the discourse, which from being witty 
erew to be malicious, the matron of the 
nunily took occasion from the subject to 
wish that there were to be found amonest 
men such faithful monitors to dress tne 
mind by, as we consult to- adorn the body. 
She added, that if a sincere friend were 
miraculously changed into a looking-glass, 
she should not be ashamed to ask its advice 
very often. Tliis whimsical thought work- 
ed so much upon my fancy the whole even- 
ing, that it produced a very odd dream. 

* Methought that, as I stood before my 
glass the image of a youth of an open in- 
genuous aspect appeared in it, who with a 
shrill voice spoke in the following manner: 

** The looking-glass you see was hereto- 
fore a man, even I, the unfortunate Fidelio. 
I had two brothers, whose deformity in 
shape was made up by the clearness of their 
nnderstanding. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that (as it generally happens) they 
had each a perverseness oi humour suitable 
to their distortion of body. The eldest, 
whose belly sunk in monstrously, was a 
great coward, and, though his splenetic 
contracted temper made him take fire im- 
mediately, he made obiects that beset him 
appear greater than tney were. The se- 
cond, whose breast swelled into a bold re- 
lievo^ on the contrary, took great pleasure 
in lessening every thing, and was perfectly 
the reverse of his brother. These oddnesses 
pleased company once or twice, but dis- 
gusted when often seen; for which reason, 
the young gentlemen were sent from court 
to study mathematics at the university. 

** I need not acquaint you, that I was very 
well made, and reckoned a bright polite 
gentleman. I was the confidant and darling 
of all the fEur; and if the old and uglv spoke 
ill of me, all the world knew it was because 
I scorned to flatter them. No ball, no as- 
sembly, was attended till I had been con- 
sulted. Flavia coloured her hair before 
me, Celia showed me her teeth, Panthea 
heaved her bosom, Cleora brandished her 
diamond; I have seen Cloe's foot, and tied 
artificially the garters of Rhodope. 

'* It is a general maxim, that those who 
dote upon tnemsdves can have no violent 
affection for another; but on the contrary, 
I found that the women's pasdon rose for 
me in proportion to the love thev bore to 
themselves. This was verified in my 
amour with Nardssa, who was so constant 



to me, that is was pleasantly said, had 1 
been httle enough, she would have hung 
me at her girdle. The most dangerous 
rival I had, was a gay empty fellow, who 
by the strength of a long intercourse with 
Narcissa, jdned to his natural endowments, 
had formed himself into a perfect resem* 
blance with her. I had been discarded, had 
she* not observed that he frequently asked 
my opinion about matters of the last con- 
sequence. This made me still more C0R- 
siderable in her eye. 

"Though I was eternally caressed by 
the ladies, such was their opinion of my 
honour, that I was never envied by the 
men. A jealous lover of Narcissa one day ' 
thought he had caught her in an amorous 
conversation: for, though he was at such a 
distance that he could hear nothing, he 
imagined strange things from her airs and 
gestures. Sometimes with a serene look 
she stepped back in a listening posture, 
and brightened into an innocent smile. 
Quickly after she swelled into an air of 
m^esty and disdain, then kept her eyes 
half shut afler a languishing manner, then • 
covered her blushes with her hand,breathed 
a sigh, and seemed ready to sink down* 
In rushed' the forious lover; but how great 
was his surprise to see no one there but the 
innocent Fidelio with his back against the 
wall betwixt two windows! » 

" It were endless to recount all my ad- 
ventures. Let me hasten to that which 
cost me my life, and Narcissa her happi- 
ness. 

"She had the misfortune to have the 
small-pox, upon which I was expressly 
forbid her signt, it being apprehended that 
it would increase her distemper, and that 
I should infallibly catch it at the first look. 
As soon as she was suffered to leave her 
bed, she stole out of her chamber, and 
found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment. She ran with transport to her dar- 
ling, and without mixture of fear lest I 
should dislike her. But, oh me! what was 
her fury when she heard me say, I was 
afraid and shocked at so loathsome a spec- 
tacle! She stepped back, swollen with 
rage, to see if I nad the Insolence to re- 
peat it I did, with this addition, that 
her ill-timed passion had increased her 
ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, distracted, 
she snatched a Dodkin, and with all her 
force stabbed me to the heart Dying, I 
preserved my sincerity, and expressed the 
truth though in broken words; and by re- 
proachfiil ^maces to the last I mimicked 
the deformity of my murderess. 

"Cupid, who always attends the fair, 
and pitied the fate of so useful a servant as 
I was, obtained of the destinies, that my 
body should remain incorruptible, and re- 
tain the qualities my mind nad possessed. « 
I immediately lost the figure of a man, and 
became smooth, polished, and bright, and 
to this day am the first &vourite«of the 
ladies." T. , 
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For tny own put, I muA own I never jret 
knew any party so just and reasonable, that 
a man could follow it in its bei^t «ad vio- 
lence, and at the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive 
oF those actions which proceed mrni natural 
constitutions, fiavounte passions, particular 
education, or whatever psomotes our woiid- 
ly interest or advantage. In these and the 
Lke cases, a man's judgment is easily per- 
verted, and a wnme bias hung upon his 
mind. These are the inlcfts of prejudice, 
the unguarded avenues of the mind, by 
which a thousand errors and secret £&ults 
find admission, without being observed or 
taken notice at A wise man will suspect 
those actions to which he is directed by 
something besides reaaon, and always ap- 

EThend some concealed evil in every reso- 
tion that is of a dispotabie nature, when 
it is conformable to his partiouiar temper, 
his ase, or way of life, or when it fiEivours 
hispieasure or his profit 

There is nothing of greater importance to 
us than thus diligentiy to aft our thoughts, 
and examine all these dsA recesses of the 
mind, if we would establish our aouis in 
such a solid and substantial virtue, as will 
tuin to account in that great day when it 
must stand the test of infinite wisdom and 
justice. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing 
that the two kinds of hypocrisv I have here 
spoken' of, namely, that of deceiving the 
world, and that ot imposinff on oursdves, 
are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred and thirty-ninth psalm. ThefoUy 
of the first kind of hypocrisy is tiiere set 
forth by reflections on God's omniscience 
and omnipresence, which are celebrated in 
as noble strains of poetry as any other I 
ever met with, either sacred or profEuie. 
The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby a 
man deceives himsdf, is intimated in the 
two' last verses, where the psalmist ad- 
dresses himself to the great Searcher of 
hearts in that emphatical petition: 'Try 
me, O God! and seek the ground of my 
heart; prove me, and examine my thoughts. 
Look well if there be any way of imked- 
ness .in me, and lead me in tne way ever- 
lasting.' L. 
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^Latat «i^iR in lierta.— Ffr/. BeL iii. fl& 

Then'a a male in the gnaa,—MiigUMh Funtri, 
It should, methinks, preserve modesty 
and lis interests in the world, that the trans- 
rression of it always creates offence; and 
the venr purposes of wantonness are de- 
feated Dv a carriage which has m it so 
much boldness, as to intimate that fear and 
reluctance are ouite extinguished in an ob- 
ject which would be otherwise desirable. 
It was said of a wit of the last age, 

* Sedley lias that pravailinr gentle ait, 
Whieh oan with a roeittleai ohana impart 
ThtiiMwart wisinsto ttofih««Mtteart; 



■beeoiddtalcetbeia. Boyi. like CopidB, 
ina with their painted winga tlie winda 
I about bar ftee ; but if she imird. 



RalM aacta a eonUcI, kiiidle MKh a ftre. 
Between declining ▼iitue and deiirs, 
That tlie poor yanquieh^d maid dinolVM away 
In dreaau all nifht, in nghi and teaxa all day.' 

This prevailing' gentie art was made up 
of complaisance, courtship, and artful con- 
formity to the modesty of^ a woman's man- 
ners. Rusticity, broad expression and for- 
ward obtrusion, offend those Gi education, 
and make the transgressors odious to all 
who have merit enough to attract regard. 
It is in this taste that the scenery is so 
beautifully ordered in the description which 
Antony makes in the dialogue between him 
and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her barge. 

* Her galley down the silver Cidnoe row'd : 

The taekling litt, the streamen wavM with gold : 

The gentle winds were lodg*d in purple sails ; 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her oonch were plac'd 

Where soe, another «ea>b(Mrn Venus, lay; 

She lay, and leaa'd her cheek upon her band. 

And cast a look ao langaiahin^y aweet. 

As if, secure of all beholders' hearts. 

Neglecting she eottld take then. ~ 

Stood fknning with their painte 

That play'd about her ftee; but if she smird, 

A darting glory seem*d to blaae abroad, 

ITiat men^s desiring eves were never weuy'd, 

But hung upon the oinect. To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time; and while they play*d 

nie hearing cave new pleasure to the sight ; 

And both to UKmght '* 

Here the imag^tion is warmed with all 
the objects presented, and yet there is no- 
thing that is luscious, or what raises any 
idea more loose than that of a beautiful 
woman set off to advant^^ The like, or a 
more delicate and careful spirit of modesty, 
appears in the following passage in one of 
Mr. Phillips's pastorals. 

Bkvathe soft, y« winds! ve waten, gentty How! 
Bhield her, ye trees I ye nowers, around her growl 
Ye swains, I beg you pass in sitenoe by I 
My love in yonder vale asleep does lie. 

Desire is corrected when there is a ten- 
derness or admiration expressed which par- 
takes the pas»on. Licentious language has 
something brutal in, it, which disgraces 
humanity, and leaves us in the condition of 
the savages in the field. But it may be 
asked. To what good use can tend a dis- 
course of this kind at all? It is to alarm 
chaste ears against such as have, what is 
above called, the 'prevailing gentle art' 
Masters of that talent are capable of cloth- 
ing their tho«^hts in so soft a dress, and 
something so distant from the secret pur- 
pose of their heart, that the imagination of 
the unguarded is touched with a ibndness, 
which grows too insensibly to be resisted. 
Much care and concern for the lady's wel- 
fare, to seem afraid le^ she should be an- 
noyed by the veiy air which surrounds her, 
and this uttered rather with kind look& 
and expressed by an inteijection, an * ah,' 
or an < oh,' at some littie hazard in moving 
or making a step, than in any direct dith 
fession of love, are the methods of skilml 
admirers. They are honest arts when their 
purpose is such, but infamous when misap- 
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plied. It is certsdn that many a young 
iroman in this town has had her heart irre- 
coverably won, by men who have not made 
one advance which ties their admirers, 
though the females languish with the utmost 
anxiety. I have often, by way of admoni- 
tion to my female readfers, given them 
warning against agreeable company of the 
other sex, except they are well acquainted 
with their characters. Women may dis- 
^ise it if they think fit; and the more to do 
It, they may be angry at me for saying it; 
but I say it is natural to them, that they 
have no manner of approbation of men, 
without some degree of love. For this rea- 
son he is dangerous to be entertained as a 
friend or visitant, who is capable of gaining 
any eminent esteem or observation, though 
it be never so remote from pretensions as a 
lover. If a man's heart has not the abhor- 
rence of any treacherous design, he' may 
easily improve approbation into kindness, 
and kindness into passion. There may pos- 
sibly be no manner of love between them in 
the eyes of all their acouaintance; no, it is 
all friendship; and yet tney may be as fond 
as shepherd and shepherdess, in a pastoral, 
but still the nymph and the swain may be 
to each other, no other, I warrant you, than 
Pylades and Orestes, - 

* Wben Lucy decki with flowen ber iwelling breast, 
And on ber elbow leaoi, disaemblinff rest ; 
Unable to refrain mj maddiof mind, 

Nor obeep nor paatore worth mj care I find. 

* Onoe Delia slept, on easy moss recUnM, 
Her lorely limbs half bare, and rude the wind! 
I smoothed her coats, and stole a silent kiss : 
Condamn me, shepherds, if I did amiss.* 

Such good offices asthese,and such friend- 
ly thoughts and concerns for another, are 
what make up the amity, as they call it, 
between man and woman. 

It is the permission of such intercourse 
that makes a youne woman come to the 
arms of her husband, after the disappoint- 
ment of four or five passions which she has 
successively had for different men,before she 
is prudentially g^ven to him for whom she 
has neither love nor friendship. For what 
should a poor creature do that has lost all 
her friends? There's Marinet the apcee- 
able has, to my knowledge, had a fnend- 
ship for lord Welford, which had like to 
break her heart: then she had so great a 
fiiendship for colonel Hardy, that she could 
not endure any woman else should do any 
thing but rail at him. Many and fatal have 
been disasters between fnends who have 
fallen out, and these resentments are more 
keen than ever those of other men can pos- 
sibly be; but in this it happens imfortu- 
nately, that as there ought to be nothing 
concealed from one friei)d to another, the 
friends of different sexes very often find 
fetal effects from their unanimity. 

For my x>art, who study to pass life in as 
much innocence and tranquillity as I can, I 
shun the company of agreeable women at 
much as possible; and must confess that I 



have, though a tolerable good philosopher, 
but a low opinion of Platomc love: for 
which reason I thought it necessary to give 
my fair readers a caution against it, having, 
to my great concern, observed the waist 
of a Platonist lately swell to a roundness 
which is inconsistent with that philosophy. 
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In amoro hae omnia tnsoat vitia. Iqjurie, 

Sospldones inimitle, InduciB, 

Bellum, pax rursum. Ttr. Xuu, Aet i. 0b. 1. 

It is the capridous state of loye, to be attended with 
iiViuries, tuspidons, enmities, trooes, quarrelling, ao4 
reoondiement. 

I SHALL publish for the entertainment of 
tMs day, an odd sort of a packet, which I 
have just received from one of my female 
correspondents. 

*Mr. Spectator,— Since you have often 
confessed that you are not displeased your 
papers should sometimes convey the com- 
plaints of distressed lovers to each other, I 
am in hopes you will favour one who g^ves 
you an undoubted instance of her reforma- 
tion, and at the same time a convincing 
proof of the happy influence your labours 
nave had over the most incorrigible part 
of the most incorrigible sex. Yor must 
know, sir, I am one of that species of wo- 
men, whom you have often characterized 
under the name of "lilts,** and that I send 
you these lines as well to do public penance 
for having so long continued in a known 
error, as to beg pardon of the party of- 
fended. I the rather choose this way, be- 
cause it in some measure answers the terms 
on which he intimated the breach between 
us might pos»bly be made up, as you will 
see by the letter he sent me the next day 
after 1 had discarded him; which I thought 
fit to send you a copy of, that you might 
the better know the whole case. 

* I must further acquaint you, that before 
I jilted him, theise had been the epreatest 
intimacy between us for a yesr and a half 
togetiier, during all which time I cherished 
his hopes, and indulged his flame. I leave 
you to guess, after this, what must be his 
surprise, when upon his pressing for my 
full consent one day, I told him I wondered 
what could make him femcy he had ever 
any place in my affections. His own sex 
allow him sense, and all ours good-breed- 
ing. His person is such as might, without 
vanity, make him believe himself not inca- 
pable of being beloved. Our fortunes, in- 
deed, wdghed in the nice scale of interest, 
are not exactly equal, which by the way 
was the true cause of my jiltine him ; and 1 
had the assurance to acquaint him with the 
following maxim, that 1 should always be- 
lieve that man's passion to be the most 
violent, who could cffet me the largest set- 
tlement I have since changed my opinion, 
and luive endeavoured to let him know bo 
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much by several letters, but the barbarous 
man has refused them all; so that I have 
no way left of writine to him but by your 
assistance. If you canbring him about once 
more» I promise to send you all gloves and 
favours, and shall desire the favour of Sir 
Roger and yourself to stand as godfathers 
• to my first "boy. I am, ar, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 

'AMORET.* 

Philander to AmoreL 

* Madam, — ^I am so surprised at the 
question you were pleased to ask me yes- 
terday, that I am still at a loss what to say 
to it At least my answer would be too long 
to trouble you with, as it would come from 
a persoh, who, it seems, is so verv indiffei^ 
ent to you. Instead of it, I shaU onl^ re- 
commend to your consideration the opinion 
of one whose sentiments on these matters I 
have often heard you say are extremelv just 
•• A generous and constant passion," says 

J rour favourite author, "in an agreeable 
over, where there is not too great a dispa- 
rity in their circumstances, is the greatest 
blessing that can befal a person beloved; 
and if overlooked in one, may perhaps 
never be found in another." 

* I do not, however, at all despur of being 
very shortly much better beloved by you 
than Antenor is at present; since, when- 
ever my fortune shall exceed his, you were 
pleased to intimate, your passion would in- 
crease accordingly. 

* The world has seen me shamefully lose 
that time to please a fickle woman, which 
might have been employed much more to 
my credit and advantage in ot;her pursuits. 
I snail therefore take the liberty to acquaint 
you, however harsh it mav sound in a 
lady's ears, that though your love-fit should 
happen to return, unless you could contrive 
a way to make your recantation as well 
known to the public as they are already 
apprized of the manner with which you 
have treated me, you shall never more see 

•PHILANDER,' 

Anwnt to Philander, 

< Sir,— Upon reflection, I find the injury 
I have done Doth to you and myself to be 
so great, that, though the part I now act 
may appear contrary to that decorum usu- 
ally observed bv our sex, yet I purposely 
break through all niles, that my repentance 
may in some measure equal my crime. I 
assure you, that in my present hopes of 
recovering you, I look upon Antenor 's estate 
with contempt. The fop was here yester- 
day in a gilt chariot and new liveries, but I 
letused to see him. — Though I dread to 
meet your eyes, after what has passed, I 
flatter myseli that, amidst all their confu- 
sion, you will discover such a tenderness 
in mine, as none can imitate but those who 
love. I shall be all this month at lady 
*^ -'s in the country; but the woodsy 



the fields, and gandens, without PhBander* 
afford no pleasure to the unhappy 

•aMoret/ 

* I must desire 3rou, dear Mr. Spectator, 
to publish this my letter to Philander as 
soon as possible, and to assure him that I 
know ncihtng at all of the death of his rich 
uncle in Gloucestershire.' X. 
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Sent by the Sfiectator io himaelf. 

Were I to publish all the advertisements 
I receive from different hands, and per- 
sons of different circumstances and quality, 
the very mention of them, without reflec- 
tions on the several subjects, would raise all 
the passions which can be felt by human 
minds. As instances of this, I shall give 
you two or three letters; the writers of 
which can have no recourse to any le^ 
power for redress and seem to have writ- 
ten rather to vent their sorrow than to re- 
ceive consolation. 

* Mr Spectator, — ^I am a young woman 
of beauty and quality, and suitably married 
to a gentleman who doats on me. But this 
person of mine is the object of an unjust 
passion in a nobleman who is very intimate 
with my husband. This friendship gives 
him very easy access and frequent oppor* 
tunities of entertaining me apart My heart 
is in the utmost anguish, and my face is 
covered over with confusion, when I impart 
to you another circumstance, which is, that 
my mother, the most mercenarjr of all wo- 
men, is gauned by this false friend of ray 
husband's to solicit me for him. I am f^ 
quently chid by thc( poor believing man, mj 
husband, for showing an impatience of his 
friend's company; and I am never alone 
with my mother, but she tells me stories of 
the discretionary part of the world, and 
such-a-one, and sucn^-one, who are guilty 
of as much as she advises me ta She laughs 
at my astonishment; and seems to hint to 
me, that, as virtuous as she has always ap- 
peared, I am not the daughter <^ her hus- 
band. It is possible that printing this letter 
may relieve me from the unnatural impor- 
tumty of my mother, and the perfimpus 
courtship of my husband's friend. I have 
an unfeigned love of virtue, and am resolved 
to preserve my innocence. The only way 
I can think of to avoid the fatal conse- 
quences of the discovery of thb matter, is 
to fly away for ever, which I must do to 
avoid my husband's fatal resentment against 
the man who attempts to abuse him, and 
the shame of expoMUg a parent to iniamj. 
The persons concerned wOl know these <m^ 
cumstances relate to them; and though the 
regard to virtue is dead in them, 1 have 
some hopes from their fear of shame upon 
reading this in your paper; which I conjure 
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you to publish, if you have any compassion 
for injured virtue. 

•SYLVIA.' 

• Mh. Spectator, — ^I am the husband 
of a woman of meiit, but am fallen in love, 
as they call it, with a lady of her acquaint- 
ance, who is going to be married to a gen- 
tleman who deserves her. I am in a trust 
relating to this lady^s fortune, which makes 
my concurrence in this matter necessary; 
but I have so irresistible a rage and envy 
rise in me when I consider his future hap- 
piness, that against all reason, e(]uity, and 
common justice, I am ever playing mean 
tricks to suspend the nuptials. I have no 
manner of hopes for myself; Emilia, for 80 
111 call her, is a woman of the most strict 
virtue; her lover is a gentleman whom of 
all others I could wish mv friend; but envy 
and jealousy, though placed so unjustly, 
waste my very being; and, with the tor- 
ment and sense of a demon, I am ever 
curang what I cannot but approve. I wish 
it were the beginning of repentance, that I 
at down and describe my present disposi- 
tion with so hellish an aspect: but at pre- 
sent the destruction of these two excellent 
persons would be more welcome to me than 
their happiness. Mr. Spectator, pray let 
me have a paper on these terrible ground- 
less sufTerines, and do all you can to ex- 
ordse crowds who are in some degree 
possessed as I am. CANIBAL.' 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I have no other 
means but this to express my thanks to one 
man, and my resentment against another. 
My circumstances are as follow: I have 
been for five years last past courted by a 
gentleman of Greater fortune than I ought 
to expect, as the market for women goes. 
You must, to be sure, have observed people 
who live in that sort of way, as all their 
friends reckon it will be a match, and are 
marked nut by all the world for each other. 
In this view we have been regarded for 
some time, and I have above Uiese three 
years loved him tenderly. As he is very 
careful of his fortune, I always thought he 
lived in a near manner, to lay up what he 
thought was wanting in my fortune to make 
up what he might expect in another. 
Within these few months I have observed 
his carriage very much altered, and he 
has affected a certain air of getting me 
alone, and talking with a mighty profusion 
of passionate words, how I am not to be re- 
sisted longer, how irrenstible his wishes 
are, and the like. As long as I have been 
acquainted with him, I could not on such 
occasions say downright to him, "You 
know you may make me yours when you 
please. " But the other night he with great 
frankness and impudence expUuned to me, 
that he thoug^ht of me only as a mistress. 
I answered this declaration as it deserved; 
upon which he only doubled the terms on 
which he proposed my yielding. When 
my anger heigbtboed upon him» he XxM me 



he was sorry he had made so little use of 
the unguarded hours we had been together 
so remote from con^>any; **as, inaeed,'* 
continued he, *'sowe are at present" I 
flew from him to a neighbouring gentle- 
woman's house^ and though her husband 
was in the room, threw myself on a couch, 
and burst into a passion of tears. My friend 
desired her husband to leave the roooip 
••But," said he« ••there it something ao» 
extraordinary in this, that I will partake in 
the affliction; and be it what it will, she is 
so much your friend, she knows she may 
command what services I can do her." 
The man sat down by me, and spoke so 
like a brother, that I told him my whole 
affliction. He spoke of the injuij done me 
with so much indignation, and animated me 
against the love he said he saw I had for 
the wretch who would have betrayed me, 
with so much reason and humanity to my 
weakness, that I doubt not of my persever- 
ance. His wife and he are my comforters, 
and I am under no more restraint in their 
company than if I were alone; and I doubt 
not but in a small time contempt and hatred 
will take place of the remains of affection 
to a rascaL I am, sir, your affectionate 
reader, DORINDA.' 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I had the misfor- 
tune to be an uncle before I knew my 
nephews from my nieces: and now we are 
g^wn up to better acquaintance, they deny 
me the respect they owe. One upbraids 
me with being their familiar, another will 
hardly be persuaded that I am an uncle, a 
third calls me littie uncle, and a fourth tells 
me there is no duty at all due to an uncle. 
I have a brother-in-law whose son will win 
all my affection, unless you shall think this 
worthy of your cognizance, and will be 
pleased to prescribe some rules for our 
future reciprocal behaviour. It will be 
worthy the particularity of your genius to 
lay down some rules for his conduct who 
was, as it were, bom an old man; in which 
you will much oblige, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

T. •CORNELIUS NEPOS.' 
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Uai mom hominam moltoium vldU 

H9r. Jin PMt r. 142. 

Of many men he raw the mmnneri. 

When I consider this great city in its 
several quarters and divisions, I look upon 
it as an aggregate of various nations dis- 
tinguished irom each other by their respec- 
tive customs, manners, and interests. The 
courts of two countries do not so much dif- 
fer from one another, as the court and city, 
in thdr peculiar ways of life and conversa- 
tion. Inshort, the inhabitants of St James's^ 
notwithstanding they live under the same 
laws, and speak the same language, are a 
distinct people from those of Cheapside^ 
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who are likewise removed from thoae of 
the Temple on one side, and those of 
Smithfidd on the other, by several cli- 
mates and degrees in their way of thinking 
and conversing together. 

For this reason, when any public affair 
is upon the anvil, I love to hear the reflec- 
tions that arise upon it in the several dis- 
tficts and parishes of London and West- 
minster, and to ramble up and down a 
whde day together, in order to make myself 
acquainted with the opinions of my ingenious 
countrymen. By this means I know the 
faces of all the principal politicians within 
the bills of mortality; and as every coffee- 
house has some particular statesman be- 
■ longing to it, who is the mouth of the street 
where he lives, I always take care to place 
myself near him, in order to know his 
judgment on the present posture of affairs. 
The last^promss that I made with this in- 
tention was about three months ago, when 
we had a current report of the king of 
France's death. As I foresaw this would 
produce a new face of things in Europe^ 
and many curious speculations in our Bri- 
tish coffee-houses, I was very desirous to 
learn the thoughts of our most eminent 
politicians on that occasion. 

That I might begin as near the fountain- 
head as possible, I first of all called in at St. 
James's, where I found the whole outward 
room in a buzz of {lolitics. The specula- 
tions were but very indifferent towards the 
door, but grew finer as you advanced to 
the upper end of the room, and were so 
very much improved by a knot of theorists, 
who sat in the inner room, within the 
steams of the coffee-pot, that I there heard 
the whole Spanish monarchy disposed of, 
and all the hne of Bourbon provided for in 
less than a quarter of an hour. 

I afterwanis called in at St Giles's, where 
I saw a board of French gentlemen sittine 
upon the life and death of their grand 
monarque. Those among them who had 
espoused the whig interest, very positively 
affirmed, that he departed this lite about a 
Week since, and therefore proceeded with- 
out any further delay to the release of their 
friends in the galleys, and to their own re- 
establishment; but, finding they could not 
a^^e among themselves, I proceeded on 
my intended progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's I saw an 
aierte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his who entered just at the 
same time with myself, and accosted him 
after the following manner: * Well, Jack, 
the old prig is dead at last Sharp's the 
word. Now or never, boy. Up to the walls 
of Paris directly.' With several other deep 
reflections of the same nature. 

I met with veiy little variation in the 
politics between Cnaring-cross and Covent- 
Karden. And upon my going into Will's, I 
round their discourse was gone off from the 
death of the French king to that of mon- 
neur Boileau, Racine, Comeilley and aeve- 



ral other poets, whom fher regretted on 
this occasion, as persons wno would have 
obliged the world with very noble elegies 
on tne death of so ereat a prince, and so 
eminent a patron of Teaming. 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I 
found a couple of young gentlemen engaged 
very smartl^r in a dispute on the successioa 
to the Spanish monarchy. One of them 
seemed to have been retained as an advo^ 
cate for the duke of Anion, the other for 
his imperial majesty. They were both for 
regulating the title to that kingdom by the 
statute laws of England; but finding them 
going out of my depth, I passed forward to 
St Paul's church-yard, where I listened 
with great attention to a learned man, who 
gave the company an account of the de- 
plorable state OT France during the minority 
of the deceased king. 

I then turned on my right hand into Fish- 
Street, where the cnief politician of that 
quarter, upon hearins; the news, (after 
having taken a pipe oTtobacco, and rumi- 
nated for some time,) *If,' says he, *the 
king of France is certainly dead, we shaU 
have plenty of mackerel this season: our 
fishery will not be disturbed by privateers, 
as it has been for these ten years past' He 
afterwards considered how the death of 
this great roan would affect our pilchards, 
and oy several other remarks infiised a 
general joy into his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffee-house, 
that stood at the upper end <^ a narrow 
lane, where I met witn a nonjuror, enga^^ 
very warmly with a lace-man who was the 
^reat support of a neighbouring conven- 
ticle. The matter in debate was, whether 
the late French king was most like Augus- 
tus Cssar or Nero- The controversy was 
carried on with great heat on both sides; 
and as each of them looked upon me veiy 
frequently during the cour^<*. of their de- 
bate, I was under some apprehensioD that 
they would appeal to me, and therefore 
laid down my penny at the bar, and made 
the best of my way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for aome 
time before I found one to my purpose. 
The first object I met in the coffee-room 
was a person who expressed a great grief 
for the death of the French king: but upon 
explaining himself, I found his sorrow did 
not arise from the loss of the monarch* but 
from his having sold out of the bank about 
three days before he heard the news of it 
Upon which a haberdasher, who was the 
oracle of the coffee-house, and had his dr- 
cle of admirers about him, called several to 
witness that he had dedared his opinion 
above a week before, that the French king 
was certainly dead; to which he added, 
that, considering the late advices we had 
received from France, it was impossible 
that it could be^otherwise. As he was 
laying these tog^er, and dictating to his 
hearers with great authority, there came in 
a gentleman from GarraW^y's^ who told «» 
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that there were several lettera from France 
tust come in, with advice that the king was 
in good health, and was gone out a-hunting 
the very morning the post came tmsy: 
upon which the haberdasher stole off his 
hat that hung upon a wooden peg by htm, 
and retired to his shop with great contusion. 
This intelligence put a stop to my travels, 
which I had prosecuted with so much satis- 
faction; not being a little pleased to hear so 
many different opinions upon so great an 
event, and to observe how naturally upon 
such a piece of news every one is apt to 
consider it with regard to his particular 
interest and advantage. L. 
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^Non omiiia poMamas omnes.— Fir/. EcL vUi. 63. 

Wttii different taleoU fonii*d, we ▼arioiuly excel. 

Nature does nothing in vain : the Creator 
of the universe has appointed every thing to 
a certain use and purpose, and determined 
it to a settled course and sphere of action, 
from which if it in the least deviates, it be- 
comes unfit to answer those ends for which 
it was designed. In like manner it is in the 
dispontions of society, the civil economy is 
formed in a chain as well as the natural: 
and in dther case the breach but of one link 
puts the whole in some disorder. It is, I 
think, pretty plain, that most of the ab* 
surdity and riaicule we meet with in the 
world, is generallv owinjf to the imperti- 
nent affectation of excellmg in characters 
men are not fit for, and for which nature 
never designed them. 

Every man has one or more qualities 
which may make him useful both to him- 
self and others. Nature never fails of 
pointing them out; and while the infant 
continues under her guardianship, she 
brings him on in his way, and then offei*s 
herself as a guide in wHat remains of the 
Journey; if h«* proceeds in that course he 
can hardly n;«scarry. Nature makes good 
her engagements! for, as she never pro- 
mises what she is not able to perform, so 
she never fails of performing what she pro- 
mises. But the misfortune is, men despise 
* what they may be masters of, and afreet 
what they are not fit for; they reckon 
themselves already possessed of what their 
g«nius inclined them to, and so bend all 
their ambition to excel in what is out of 
their reach. Thus they destroy the use of 
their natural talents, in the same manner 
as povetous men do their quiet and repose: 
they can enjoy no satisfaction in what they 
have, becabse of the absurd inclination they 
are possessed with for what they have not 

Cieanthes has good sense, a great memo- 
ry, and a constitution capable df the closest 
application. In a word, there was no pro- 
fes^on in which Cieanthes might not have 
made a very good figure; but this won't 
satisfy him; he takes up an unaccountable 

Vol. 11. 17 



fondness for the character of a fine gentle- • 
man; all his thoughts are bent upon this; 
instead of attenflin^ a dissection, frequent- # 
ing the courts of justice, or studying the 
fathers, Cieanthes reads pla/s, dances, 
dresses, and spends his time m drawing- 
rooms; instead of being a good lawyer, di- 
vine, or physician, Cieanthes is a downright 
coxcomb, and will remain to all that know 
him a contemptible example of talents mis- 
applied. It IS to this affectation the world 
owes its whole race of coxcombs. Nature 
in her whole drama never drew such a part; 
she has sometimes made a fool, but a cox- 
comb is always of a man's own making, by 
applying his talents otherwise than Nature 
designed, whoever bears a high resentment 
for being put out of her course, and never 
fEuls of Uiking her revenge on those that &o 
so. Opposing her tendencv in the applica- 
tion of a man's parts has tne same success 
as declining from her course in the produc- 
tion of vegetables, by the assistance of art 
and a hot-oed. We may posably extort an • 
unwilline plant, or an untimely salad; but 
how weak, how tasteless and insipid. Just 
as insipid as the poetry of Valeria Valerio 
had an universal character, was genteel, 
had learning, thought justiy, spoke cor- 
rectly; it was believed there was nothing 
in which Valerio did not excel; and.it was 
so far true, that there was but one; Valerio 
had no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved 
to be a poet; he writes verses, and takes 
great pains to convince the town that Vale- 
rio is not that extraordinary person he was 
taken for. 

If men would be content to paft upon # 
Nature, and assist her operations, what 
mighty effects might we expect! TuUy 
would not stand so much alone in oratory, 
Virgil in poetry, or Cesar in war. To 
build upon Nature, is laying a foundation • 
upon a rock; every thing disposes itself into 
order as it were of course, and the whole 
work is half done as soon as undertaken. 
Cicero's genius inclined him to oratory, 
Virgil's to follow the train of the Muses; 
they piously obeyed the admonition, and 
were rewaitlcd. Had Virgil attended the 
bar, his modest and ingenuoos virtue would 
surely have made but a very indifferent 
figure; and Tvdly's declamatory inclination 
would have been as useless in i>oetry. Na- 
ture, if left to herself, leads us on in the best 
course, but will do noticing by compulsion* 
and constr^nt; and if we are not always 
satisfied to go her way, we are always the 
greatest 'Sufferers by it. 

Wherever nature -designs a production, 
she always disposes seeds proper for it, • 
which are as absolutely necessary to the 
formation of any moral or intellectual ex- 
cellence, as they are to the being and 
growth of plants, and I know not by what 
mte and folly it is, that men are taught not 
to reckon him equally absurd that will write 
verses in spite of Nature, with that gar- 
dener that should undertake to raise a jon- 
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• quilortolip without the help of thrir respec- 
tive seeds. 

* As there is no eood or bad <juBlit7 that 
does not affect both sexes, so it is not to be 
imagined but the fair sex must have suf- 
fered by an affectation of this nature, at 
least as much as the other. The ill effect 
of it is in none so conspicuoas as in the two 
opposite characters of Caelia and Iras; CaeUa 
has all the charms <^ person, together with 
an abundant sweetness of natm*e, but wants 
wit, and has a verv ill voice; Iras is uglf 
and ungenteel, but has wit and good sense. 
If Cslia would be nlent, her beholders 
would adore her; if Iras would talk, her 
hearers would admire her; but Cslia's 
tongue runs incessantly, while Iras gives 
heraelf silent airs and soft languors, so that 
it is difficult to persuade onesdf that Cselia 
has beauty, and Iras wit: each neglects her 
own excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other's character; Iras would be thought to 
have as much beauty as Cxlia^ and Cxlia as 

• much wit as Iras. 

The great misfortune of this affectatton 
is, that men not only lose a good quality, 
but also contract a bad one. They not only 
are unfit for what they were designed, but 
they assign themselves to what they are 
not fit for; and, instead of making a very 
good figure one way, make a very ridi- 
culous one another. If Semanthe would 
have been satisfied with her natural com- 
plexion, she might still have been cele- 
nrated by the name of the olive beauty; 
but Semanthe has taken up an affectation 
to white and red, and is now distin^shed 

• by the character of the lady that paints so 
well. In a word, could the world be re- 
formed to the obedience, of that honed die- 

■^^ tate, * Follow Nature,* which the oracle of 
Delphos pronounced to Cicero, when he 

* consulted what course of studies he should 
pursue, we should see almost every man as 
eminent in his proper sphere as Tully was 
in his, and should in a very short time find 
impertinence and affectation banished from 
among the women, and coxcombs and false 
characters from among the men. For my 
part I could never conuder this preposter- 
ous repugnancy to Nature any otherwise, 
than not only as the greatest ToVj, but also 
one of the most heinous crimes, dnce it is a 
direct opposition to the dispo»tion of Pro- 
vidence, and (as Tully expresses it) like 

% * the sin of the giants, an actual rebellion 
against heaven. Z. 
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Oi tt wm^nfttpft /KOXr* Bi99 iXarxorr* 

Ml Xrovrt; Xxatf y*** e tt ^pivm rtpirtr* mkhmv. 

Burn. lUatL i. 473L 

With hymns diTine the joyoQi banquet ends ; 
The neans lengthened till the ran descends ; 
The Greeks restor'd the vratefiif notes prolong^; 
Apollo lialMM and approves the sosf .— jP^rt. 



I AM very sorry to find, by the opera biOs 
for this day, that we are likely to lose the 
p;reatest performer in dramatic mu^c that 
IS now livmg, or that perhaps ever appeared 
upon a st^;e. I need not aequidnt my rea- 
ders that lam speaking <^ signior NicolinL 
The town is highly obliged to that excel- 
lent artist, for having shown us the Italian 
music in its perfection, as well as for that 
generous approbation he lately gave to an 
opera of our own country, in which the 
eom poser endeavoured to do justice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that noble 
example, which has been set him by the 
greatest foreign masters in that art 

I could heartily wish there was the same 
application and endeavours to cultivate and 
improve our church-music as have been 
lately bestowed on that of the stage. Our 
composers have one very g^*eat incitement 
to it They are sure to meet with excel- 
lent words, and at the same time a wonder- 
ful variety of them. There is no passion 
that is not finely expressed in those pait» 
of the inspired writings, which are proper 
for divine songs and anthems. 

There is a certain coldness and indiffer-' 
ence in the phrases of our European Ian- 
guages, when they are compared with the 
oriental forms of speech; and it happens 
very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the English tongue with a particular 
grace and beauty. Our language has re- 
ceived innumerable elegances and improve- 
ments, from that infosion of Hebraismv 
which are derived to it out of the poetical 
passages in holy writ They give a force 
and energif to our expression, warm and ani- 
mate our language, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intense phrases, than 
any that are to be met with in our own 
tongue. There is something so pathetic in 
this kind of diction, that it often sets the 
mind in a flame, and makes our hearts bum 
within us. How cold and dead does a 
prayer appear, that is composed in the 
most elegsmt and polite forms of speech, 
which are natural to our tongue, when it is 
not heightened by that solemnity of phrase 
which may be drawn from the sacrea writ- 
ings f It has been said by some of the an- 
cients, that if the gods were to talk with 
men, they would certainly speak in Plato's < 
style; but I think we may say with justice, 
that when mortals converse with their Cre- 
ator, they cannot do it in so proper a style 
as in that of the holy scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of 
poetry that are to be met with in the divine 
writings, and examine how kindlv the He- 
brew manners of speech mix ana incorpo- 
rate with the Enelish language ; after havmg 
perused the book of Fssdms; let him reaid 
a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. 
He will find in these two last such an ab- 
surdity and confusion of style, with such a 
comparative poverty of imagination, as wiU 
make him very sensible of what I have been 
here advancing. 
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^nce we have therefore such i, treasarf 
of words, so beautiful in themselves, and so 
proper for the airs of music, I cannot but 
wonder that persons of distinction should 
give so little attention and encour^ement 
to that kind of music, which would have its 
foundation in reason, and which would im- 
prove our virtue in proportion as it raises 
our delight The passions that are excited 
by ordinary compositions generally flow 
from such silly ana absurd occasions, that a 
man is ashamed to reflect upon them se- 
riously; but the fear, the love, the sorrow, 
the indignation, that are awakened in the 
mind by hymns and anthems, make the 
heart better, and proceed from such causes 
as are altogether reasonable and praisewor- 
thy. Pleasure and duty ^ hand in hand, 
and the greater our satisfaction is, the 
greater is our religion. 

Mudc among those who are styled the 
chosen people was a religious art. The 
aongs of Sion, which we have reason to be- 
lieve were in high repute among the courts 
of the eastern monarchs, were nothing else 
but psalms and pieces of poetry that adored 
or celebrated the Supreme Being. The 
greatest conqueror in the holy nation, after 
the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did 
not only compose the words of his divine 
odes, but generally set them to music him- 
self: after which, his works, though they 
were consecrated to the tabernacle, hecame 
the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of the people. 

The first original of the drama was a re- 
Ijeious worship, consisting only of a chorus, 
which was nothing else but a hymn to a 
deity. Asluxury and voluptuousness pre- 
vailed over innocence and religion, this form 
I of worship degenerated into tragedies; in 
' which however the chorus so far remem*- 
bered its first office, as to brand every thing 
that was vicious, and recommend every 
thing that was laudable, to intercede witn 
heaven for the innocent, and to implore its 
vengeance on the peop4e. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how 
this art should be applied, when the3r re- 
present the Muses as surrounding Jupiter, 
and warbling their hjrmns about ms throne. 
I might show, from innumecable passages 
in ancient writers, not only that vocal and 
instrumental music were made use of in 
their religious worship, but that their most 
&vourite divernons were filled with songs 
and hymns to their respective deities. Had 
we frequent entertainments of this nature 
among us, they Would not a little purify 
and exalt our passions, nve our thoughts a 
proper turn, and cherish those divine im- 
pulses in the soul, which every one feels 
that has not stifled them by sensual and 
immoral pleasures. 

Muac, when thus applied, raises noble 
hints in the mind of the hearer, and fills it 
with great conceptions. It strengthens de- 
votion, and advances pnuse into rapture, 
loigthcDS out every act of worship, and 



produees more lasthig and permanent im- 
pressions in the mind, than tnose which ac- 
company any transient form of words that 
are uttered in the ordinary method of reli- 
gious worship. O. < 
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Hoc itudlR adoteaeentiam alont, tenpctntem. oblee- 
tant, ncnndas rei omant, adveraia aolatium at perfh* 
fiuiD pnebent; delectant domi, non imppdiunt foris; 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinatur, rufticantur.— 7W^ 

Tbeae studiea nourish ynuth : deliirht old aye ; are ttie 
ornament of proaperity; the solacement and the refnga 
of advenity ;they are delectable at home, and not hur* 
denaome abroad ; they irladden ua at nighta,«nd on our 
Jouneya, and in tbe country. 

The following letters bear a pleasing 
image of the joys and satisfactions of a pri- 
vate life. The'first is from a gentleman to 
a friend, for whom he has a very great re- 
spect, and to whom he communicates the 
satisfaction he takes in retirement; the other 
is a letter to me, occasioned by an ode writ- * 
ten by my Lapland lover: this correspon- 
dent is so kind as to translate another of 
ScheflPer's songs in a very agreeable man- 
ner. I publish them together, that the 
young and old may find something in the 
same paper which may be suitable to their 
respective tastes in solitude; for I know no 
fault in the description of ardent desires, 
provided they are honourable. 

* Dear Sir,— You have obliged me with 
a very kind letter; by which I find you 
shift the scene of your life from the town 
to the country, and enjoy that mixed 
state, which wise men botli delight in and 
are qualified for. Methinks most of the phi- 
losophers and moralists have run too much 
into extremes in praising entirely either so- 
litude or public life; in the former, men ge- 
nerally grow useless by too much rest; and, 
in the latter, are destroyed by too much 
precipitation; as waters lying still putrify 
and are good for nothing; and running vio- 
lently on, do but the more mischief in their 
passage to others, and are swallowed up and 
lost the sooner themselves. Those who, 
like you, can make themselves useful to all 
states, should be like gentle streams, that 
not only glide through lonely vales and fo- 
rests, amidst the flocks and shepherds, but 
visit populous towns in their course, and are 
at once of oniament and service to them. 
But there is another sort of people who seem 
designed for solitude, those I mean who 
have more to hide than ta show. As for 
my own part, I am one of those whom Se- 
neca says, * Tarn umbratiln aunt, ut fiU" 
tent in turbido esse quicquid in luce est,* 
Some men like pictures, are fitter for a cor- 
ner than a full light; and I believe such as 
have a natural bent to solitude are like wa- 
ters, which may be forced into fountains, 
and, exalted to a great height, may make a 
much nobler figure, and a much louder 
noise, but after all run more smoothly. 
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equally » and plentiftilly in their own natnral 
course upon the groand. T^e considera- 
tion of this would make tne very well con- 
tented with the possession onl^ of that ouiet 
which Cowley calls the companion at ob- 
scurity; but whoever has the muses too for 
his companions can never be idle enough to 
be uneasy. Thus, ar, you see I would 
flatter myself into a good opinion of my own 
way of living: Plutarch just now told me, 
that it is in human life as in a game at ta- 
bles: one may wish he had the highest cast; 
but, if his chance be otherwise, he is even 
to play it as well as he can, and make the 
be^ or it I am, sir, your most obliged and 
most humble servant * 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^The town beinr so 
well pleased with the fine picture of artless 
love, which nature inspired the Laplander 
to paint in the ode you lately printed, we 
were in hopes that the ineemous tranriator 
would have obliged it with the other also 
which Scheiier has given us: but since he 
has not, a much inferior hand has ventured 
to send you Uiis. 

' It is a custom with the northern lovers 
to divert themselves with a song, whilst 
they journey through the fenny moors to 
pay a visit to their mistresses. This is ad- 
dressed by the lover to his rdn-decr, which 
is the creature that in that country supplies 
the want of horses. The circumstanoes 
which successively present themselves to 
him in his way, are, I believe you will think, 
naturally interwoven* The anxiety of ab- 
sence, tne gloominess of the roads, and his 
resolution of frequenting only those, since 
those only can cany him to the object of his 
desires; the dissatisfaction he expresses 
even at the greatest swiftness with which 
he is carried, and his ioyful surprise at an 
unexx>ected nght of his mistress as she is 
bathing, seem beautifully described in the 
origmaL 

•if those pretty images of rural nature 
«re lost in the imitation, yet possibly you 
may think fit to let this supply the place of 
a long letter, when want of leisure, or indis- 
position for writing, will not permit our be- 
ing entertained by your own hand. I pror 
pose such a time, because, though it is 
natural to have a fondness for what one does 
oneself, yet, I assure you, I would not have 
any thing of mine displace a single line of 
yours. 

I. 

** Haste, my nin-deer, «nd let uf nimUygo 
Our am*roiM jminiey throafli this dreary waste ; 

Haste, my rein-deer I still, still thou art too slow, 
ImpetQOOB love demands the Iig1itniBff*i haste. 

II. 

** Around us Ar the nisfay moon are spread : 
Ck>on win the sun withdraw his cheerfhl ray : 

Darkling and tir*d we shall the marahes tivad, 
No lay ansonf to cheat the tedioas way. 

IIL 
'* The wac*ry length of these anjoymis rmknv 

Does all the flow'ry meadows* pride ezeel ; 
lliroafh these I fly to her my eonl adores : 

Te llow*ry meadows, empty pride, AuvwcU. 



** Each moment from the ehanner rm eoBlbi*d, 
My breast Is tortur'd with impatient fiiea ; 

fly. my rein-deer, fly swifter than the wiml, 
Ttiy Urdy Aet wing with my fleroe desires. 

V. 
** Ow fMeailBff toll will then be eoon o^rpaid« 

And thou, in wonder lost, shalt view my fltir ; 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid. 

Her artless charms, her bloom, berspriftaUy air. 

vr. 

** But lo I with eraoeflil motion there she swims, 
GenUy remoTing each ambitious wave ; 

TtB crowding waves transported dasp her llroba ; 
When, when, oh ! when shall I such fkeedooss hawr 

vri. 

** In vain, ye ouvious streams, so Ihst ye flow. 
To hide her from her lovers ardent gaae : 

lYom every touch yon more transparent grow. 
And all reveard the beauteous wanton playa.** 
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(Md. MA. Lib. ziii. 197. 

Btoquent words a graceful manner want T. 

Most foreign writers, who have given 
any character of the English nation, what- 
ever vices they ascribe to it, allow, in ge-, 
neral, that the people are naturally mo-f 
dest It proceeds, perhaps, from this oar 
national virtue, that our orators are observed 
to make use of less gesture or action than 
those of other countries. Our preachers 
stand stock still in the pulpit, ana will not 
so much as move a finger to set oflfthe best 
sermon in the world. We meet with the 
same speaking statues at our bars, and in 
all public places of debate. Our words 
flow from us in a smooth continued stream, 
without those strainings of the voice, mo^ 
tions of the body, and majesty of the hand, 
which are so much celebrated in the ora- 
tors of Greece and Rome. We can talk of 
life and death in cold blood, and keep our 
temper in a discourse which tums upon 
every thing that is dear to us. Though our 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and 
fie^res, it is not able to stir a limb albout us, 
I have heard it observed more than once, by 
those who have seen Italy, that an untra- 
velled EnG:lishman cannot relish all the 
beauties of Italian pictures, because the pos- 
tures which are expressed in them are often 
such as are peculiar to that country. One 
who has not seen an Italian in the pulpit, will 
not know what to make of that noble ges- 
ture in Raphael's picture <^ St Paul's 
preaching at Athens, where the apostle is 
represented as lifting up both his arms, and 
pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric 
amidst an audience of pagan philosophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and ve- 
hement exertions of the voice cannot be too 
much studied by a public orator. They are 
a kind of comment to what he utters, and 
enforce every thing he says, with weak 
hearers, better than the stronrat argument 
he can make use (^. They seep the an* 
dience awake, and &c their attention to what 
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is delivered to them, at the same time that 
they show the s)>eaker is in earnest^ and af- 
fected himself with what he so passionately 
recommends to others. Violent gesture and 
vociferation naturally shake the hearts c^ 
the ignorant, and fiu them with a kind of 
religious horror. Nothing is more frequent 
than to sec women weep and tremble at the 
sight of a moving preacher, though he is 
placed quite out oif their hearing; as in 
England we very frequently see people 
lulled to sleep, with solid and elaborate 
discourses of piety, who would be warmed 
and transported out of themselves by the 
bellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. 

K nonsense, when accompanied with such 
an emotion of voice and body, has such an 
influence on men's minds, what might we 
not expect from many of those admirable 
discourses which are printed in our tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming fer- 
vour, and with the most agreeable graces 
of voice and gesture ! 

We are told that the mat Latin orator 
very much impaired his health by the late- 
rum contentio, the vehemence of action, 
with which he used to deliver himself. The 
Greek orator was likewise so very famous 
for this particular in rhetoric, that one of 
his antagonists, whom he had banished from 
Athens, reading over the oration which had 
procured his banishment, and seeing his 
friends admire it, could not forbear asking 
them, if they were so much affected by the 
bare reading of it, how mtich more they 
would have heen alarmed, had they heard 
him actually throwing out such a storm of 
eloquence? 

How cold and dead a figure, in compari- 
son of these two great men, does an orator 
often miJce at the British bar, holding up 
his head with the most insipid serenity, and 
stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches 
down to his middle ! The truth of it is, there 
is often nothing more ridiculous than the 
gestures of an English speaker: you see 
some of them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever they can thrust them, 
and others looking with great attention on a 
piece of paper that has nothing written on 
it; you may see manj a smart rhetorician 
turning his hat in his hands, moulding it 
into several different cocks, examining some- 
times the lining of it, and sometimes the 
button, during the whole course of his 
harangue. A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is 
talking of the fate of the British nation. I 
remember, when I was a young man, and 
used to frequent Westminster-hall, there 
was a counsellor who never pleaded with- 
out a piece of pack-thread in his hand, 
which he used to twist about a thumb or a 
fii^r all the while he was speaking: the 
wags oi those days used to call it 'the 
thread of his discourse,' for he was unable 
to utter a word without it. One of his 
cUents, who was more merry than, wise, 



stole it from him one day In the midst of his 
pleading; but he had better have let it 
alone, for he l<ttt his cause by his jest 

I have all along; acknowledged myself to 
be a dumb m«(^ and therefore may be 
thought a ver^ imprcnper person to give 
rules for ors^tory; but I believe every one 
will agree with me in this, that we ought 
either to lay aade all kinds of gesture 
(which seems to be very suitable to the ge- 
nius of our nation,) or at least to make use 
of such only as are graceful and expressive. 

O. 
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Deoet aflbetiu animl neqae ae nimiam erifsra, imc 
rabjaoan, aervilttar.— T^iiL iM Jfiillw. 

Tlw aflbetiona of tha heart oiu^t not to be too mneli 
Indulfod, nor aerrilely depcaaaao. 

* Mr. Spectator,-^! have always been 
a very g^reat lover of your speculations, as 
well in regard to the subject as to your man- 
ner of treating it* Human nature I always 
thought the most useful object of human 
reason) and to make the consideration of it 
pleasant and entertaining, I always thought 
the best employment of human wit: other 
parts of philosophy may perhaps make us 
wiser, but this not only answers that end, 
but makes us better toa Hence it was that 
the oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest 
of all men living, because he judiciously 
made choice of human nature for the object 
<^ his thoughts; an inquiry into which, as 
much exceeds all other learning, as it is of 
more consequence to adjust the true nature 
and measures of right and wrong, than to 
settle the distances of the planets, and com- 
pute the time of their circumvolutions. 

* One good effect that will immediately 
arise from a near observation of human 
nature, is, that we shall cease to wonder at 
those actions which men are used to reckon 
wholly unaccountable; for, as nothing is 
produced without a cause, so by observing 
the nature and course of the passions, we 
shall be able to trace everv action from its 
first conception to its death. We shall no 
more admire at the proceedings of Catiline 
or Tiberius, when we know the one was 
actuated by a cruel jealousy, the other by 
a furious ambition: tor the actions of men 
follow their passions as naturally as light 
does heat, or as any other effect flows from its 
cause; reason must be employed in adjust- 
ing the passions, but they must ever remain 
the principles (rf action. 

* The strange and absurd variety that is 
so apparent in men's actions, shows plainly 
they can never proceed immediately from 
reason; so pure a fountain emits no such 
troubled waters: they must necessarily arise 
from the passions, which are to the mind as 
the winds to a ship; they can only move it, 
and they too often destroy it: if fair and 
gentle, ttiey guide it into the harbour; if 
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contraiy and furloos, they overset it in the 
waves. In the same manner is the mind 
assisted or endangered by the passions ; 
reason must then take the place of pilot, 
and can never fail of seounng her charge 
if she be not wanting to* herself. The 
strength of the passions will never be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for complying with 
them: they were designed for subjection; 
and if a* man suffers them to get the upper 
hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own 
soul. 

'As nature has framed the several spe- 
cies of being as it were in a chain, so man 
seems to be placed as the middle link be- 
tween angels and brutes. Hence he par- 
ticipates both of flesh and spirit by an 
admirable tie, which in him occa»ons per- 
petual war ojf passions; and as man inclines 
to the angelic or brute part of his constitu- 
tion, he is then denominated good or bad, 
virtuous or wicked; if love, mercy, and 
good-nature prevail, they speak him of the 
angel: if hatred, cruelty, and envy pre- 
dominate, they declare nis kindred to the 
brute. Hence it was that some of the an- 
cients imagined, that as men in this life 
inclined more to the angel or the brute, so, 
after their death, they should transmigrate 
into the one or the other; and it would 
be no unpleasant notion to consider the 
several species of brutes, into which we 
may imsigine that tyrants, misers, the 
proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might be 
changed. 

<As a consequence of this original, all 
passions are in all men, but appear not in 
all; constitution, education, custom of the 
country, reason, and the like causes, may 
improve or abate the strength of them ; 
but still the seeds remain, which are ever 
ready to sprout forth upon the least en- 
couragement I have heard a story of a 
good religious man, who having been bred 
with the milk of a goat, was very modest 
in public, by a careful reflection he made 
on his actions; but he frequently had an 
hour in secret, wherein he had his frisks 
and capers; and if we had an opportunity 
of examining the retirement of the strictest 
philosophers, no doubt but we should find 
perpetual returns of those passions they so 
artfully conceal from the public I remem- 
ber Machiavel observes, that every state 
should entertain a perpetual jealousy of its 
neighbours, that so it should never be un- 
provided when an emergency happens; in 
like manner should reason be perpetually 
on its guard against the passions, and never 
suffer them to carry on any design that may 
be destructive of its security: yet, at the 
same time, it must be careful that it do not 
so far break their strength as to render 
them contemptible, and' consequently itself 
unguarded, 

« The understanding, being of itself too 
slow and lasy to exert itself into action, it 
is necessary it should be pat in motion by 



the gentle gales of the passions, which may 
preserve it from stagnating and comiptian; 
tor they are necessary to the health of the 
mind, as the circulation of the animal apt- 
rits is to the health of the body: they keep 
it in life, and strength, and vigour; nor is it 
possible for the mind to perform its offices 
without their assistance. These motions are 
given us with our being: they are little spi- 
rits that are bom and die with us; to some 
they are mild, easy, and gentle; to others, 
wayward and unruly, yet never too strong 
for the reins of reason and the guidance of 
judgment. 

• We may generally observe a pretty nice 
proportion between the strength of reason 
and pasaon; the greatest geniuses have 
commonly the strongest affections, as, on 
the other hand, the weaker understandings 
have generally the weaker passions; and it 
is fit the fury of the coursers should not be 
too great for the strength of the charioteer. 
Young men, whose passions are not a little 
unruly, give small hopes of their ever being 
considerable : the fire of youth will of course 
abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, that 
mends every day; but, surely, unless a man 
has fire in nis youth, he can hardlv have 
warmth in old age. We must therefore be 
very cautious, lest, while we think to re- 
gulate the passions, we should quite extin- 
guish them, which is putting out the light 
of the soul; for to be without pasaon, or to 
be hurried away with it, makes a man 
equally blind. The extraordinary severity 
used in most of our schools has this fatal 
effect, it breaks the spring of the mind, and 
most certainly destroys more good geniuses 
than it can possibly improve. And surely 
it is a mighty mistake that the passions 
should be so entirely subdued: for little ir- 
regularities are sometimes not only to be 
borne with, but to be cultivated too, since 
they are frequently attended with the 
greatest perfections. All ^at geniuses 
have faults mixed with their virtues, and 
resemble the flaming bush which has 
thorns amongst lights. 

'Since, therefore, the passions are the 
principles of human actions, we must endea 
vour to manage them so as to retain their 
vigour, yet keep them under strict com- 
mand; we must govern them rather like 
free subjects than slaves, lest, while we in- 
tend to make them obedient, they become 
abject, and unfit for those great purposes 
to which they were designed. For my part, 
I must confess I could never have any re- 
gard to that sect of philosophers who so 
much insisted upon an absolute indifference 
and vacancy from all passion; for it seems 
to me a thing very inconsistent, for a man 
to divest himself of humanity in order to 
acquire tranquillity of mind; and to eradi- 
cate the very principles of action, because 
it is possible thev may produce ill effects. 
I am, sir, your afiectionate admirer, 

Z. 'T-B.' 
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MuwBo eontingere caneU tepore. 

iMcr. Lib. i. gSS. 
To graee each ml^t with entiT*iiiD( wit. 

Gratian very often recomtnends fine 
taste as the utmost perfection of an accom- 
plished man. 

As this word arises Tery often in conver- 
«ttion, I shall endeavour to give some ac- 
count of it, and to lay down rules how we 
may know whether we are possessed of it, 
and how we may acquire that fine taste of 
writine, which is so much talked of among 
the jxuite world. 

Most languages make use of this meta- 
phor, to express that faculty of the mind 
which distinguishes all the most concealed 
faalts and nicest perfections in writing. We 
may be sure this metaphor would not have 
been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been a very great contormity between 
that mental taste, which is the subject of 
this paper, and that sensitive taste which 
gives us a relish* of every different flavour 
that ajflfects the palate. Accordingly we 
find there are as many degrees of refine- 
ment in the intellectual facultv as in die 
sense, which is marked out by tnis common 
denomination. 
I knew a person who possessed thb one 
. in so CTeat a perfection, that, after havine 
f tasted ten different kinds of tea, lie would 
I distinguish, without seeing the colour of it, 
H the particular sort which was offered him; 
and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal pro- 
portion; nay, he has carried the experi- 
ment so far, as, upon tasting the composition 
of three different sorts, to name the parcels 
from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of fine taste in writing 
will discern, after the same manner, not 
only the general beauties and imperfections 
of an author, but discover the several ways 
of thinking and expressing himself, which 
diversfy him from all other authors, with 
the several foreign infiisions of thought and 
language, and the particular authors from 
whom they were borrowed 

After having thus far explained what is 
generally meant by a fine taste in writing, 
and shown the propriety of the metaphor 
which is used on this occasion, I think I 

/may define it to be < that faculty ^th&soul 
which discerns the beauties of an author 
with pleasure, and the imperfections with 
dislike. ' If a man would know whether he 
18 possessed of this faculty, I wocdd have 
him read over the celebrated works of an- 
tiquity» which have stood the test of so 
many different ages and countries, or those 
works among the modems which have the 
sanction of the politer part of our contem- 
poraries. If, upon the perusal of such writ- 
ings, he does not find himself delighted in 
an extraordinary manner, or if, upon read- 
ing the admired passages in such authors, 
he finds a coldness and indifference in his 



thoughts, he ought to condude, not (as is 
too uSnial among tasteless readers,) th^t the 
author wants those perfections which have 
been admired in him, but that he himself 
wants the faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very 
carefiil to observe, whether he tastes the 
distinguishing perfections, or, if I may be al- 
lowed to call tnem so, the specific qualities 
of the author whom he peruses; whether 
he is particularly pleased with Livy, for 
his manner of teuing a story, with Sallust, 
for entering into those internal principles 
df action which arise ftt>m the characters 
and manners of the person he describes, 
or, with Tacitus, for displa^ng those out- 
ward motives of safety and mterest which 
gave birth to the whcde series of transac- 
tions which he relates. 

He may likewise conader how differenUv 
he is affected by the same thoueht which 
presents itself in a great writer, irom what 
he is when he finds it delivered by a per- 
son of an ordinary genius; for there is as 
much difference in apprehending a thought 
dotiied in Cicero's langua|^, and that of a 
common autiior, as in seeing an object by 
the light of a taper, or by the fight of the sun. 

It is very difticult to lay down rules for 
the acquirement of such a taste as that I 
am here speakine of. The faculty must in 
some degi^e be Dom with us; and it very 
often happens, that those who have other I 

Dualities in perfection are wholly void of 
tiis. One of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians of the age has assured me, that the 
greatest pleasure he took in reading Vireil 
was in examining ^neas's voyage by the 
map; as I question not but many a modern 
comber of history would be dehghted with 
litUe more in that divine author than the 
bare matters of fact 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in 
some measure be born with us, there are 
several methods for cultivating and im- 
proving it, and without which it will be 
very uncertain, and of Uttie use to the per- i 
son that possesses it The most natural 
method for this purpose is to be conversant 
among the writings of the most polite au- 
thors. A man who has any relish for fine 
writing; dther discovers new beauties, or 
receives stronger impressions, from the 
masterly strokes of a great author every 
timfe he peruses him; besides that he natu- 
rally wears himsdf into the same manner 
of speaking and thinlung. 

Conversation with men of a polite genius 
is another method for improving our natural 
taste. It is impossible for a man of the 
greatest parts to conader any thing in its 
whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. 
Every man besides those general observa- 
tions which are to be made upon an author, 
forms several reflections that are peculiar 
to his own manner of thinking; so that con- 
versation will naturally fiimish us with 
hints which we did not attend to, and make 
us enjoy other men*s tnrts and reflections 
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as well as our own. This is the best reason 
I cait|[ive for the observadon which several 
have Okade, that men of great genius in the 
same way of writing seldom rise up singly, 
but at certain periods of time appear to« 
^her, and in a body; as they did at Rome 
m the reign of Augustus, and in Greece 
about the aj;e of Socrates. I cannot think 
that ComeiUe, Radne, Moliere, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Bruyere, Bossu, or the Da- 
ciers, would have written so well as they 
have done, had they not been friends and 
contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who 
would form to himself a finished taste of 
good writing, to be well versed in the works 
of the best critics, both ancient and modem. 
I must confess that I could wish there were 
authors of this kind, who, bende the me- 
chanical rules, which a man of very little 
taste may discourse upon, would enter into 

I the very spirit and soul of fine wridng, and 
show us the several sources of that pleasure 
which rises in the mind upon the perusal 
<^ a noble work. Thus, altnongh in poetry 
it be absolutely necessary that the unities 
of time, place, and action, with other points 
of the same nature, should be thoroughly 
explained and understood, there is still 
I something more essential to the art, some- 
1 thing that elevates and astonishes the fancy, 
and gives a greatness of mind to the reader, 
^ which few of the critics besides Longinus 
have considered. 

Our general taste in England is for epi- 
gram, turns of wit, and forced conceits, 
which have no manner of influence either 
for the bettering or enlarging the mind of 
him who reads them, and nave been care- 
fully avoided by the greatest writers, both 
among the ancients and modems. I have 
endeavoured in several of my speculations, 
to banish this g othic taste, which has taken 
possession altluii us. I entertained the town 
tor a week together with an essay upon wit, 
in which I endeavoured to detect several rf 
those false kinds which have been admired 
in the different ages of the world, and at 
the same time to show wherein Uie nature 
of true wit consists. I afterwards gave an 
instance of the great force which hes in a 
natural simplicity of thought to affect the 
mind of the reader, from such vulgar pieces 
as have little else besides this single quali- 
fication to recommend them. I have like- 
wise examined the works of the greatest 
I poet which our nation, or perhaps any 
I other, has produced, and particularized 
most of those rational and manly beauties 
which give a value to that divine work. I 
shall next Saturday enter upoii an essay on 
* The Pleasures of the Imagination,* whSch, 
though it shall consider the subject at large, 
will perhaps suggest to the reader what it 
is that gives a beauty to many passages of 
the finest writers both in prose and verse. 
As an undertaking of this nature is entirely 
new^I question not but it will be received 
with candour. O. 
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-Dam Ibrif tttnt, nihil vf detur nrandiiu, 



N«e mafia oompoaitum quidquam, pec mara e 
Qua, cam amatore auo cum cenant, itgunuat. ' 
Hmrum videre ingluviem, aoidea, inopiam : 
Quam InbooeatB sole aiot domi. atque arids dfci. 
Quo pacto ex juce heaterDO panem atram voreiic ; 
Noaae omnia trnt^ aftloa eat adoleaoentulia. 

Ter. £im. Act T. 8c. i. 
* When they are abroad, notbinf ao dean and nicely 
dreaaed ; and when at supper with a gallant, they do but 
piddle, and pick the cbofoeBt bits ; but to aee their aasti- 
neaa and poverty at home, their ghittony, and how xhey 
detroor Macic cruata dipped in yealarday'a broth, is m. 
perfect antidote against wencbinc.* 

Will Hoketcomb, who disguises his 
present decay by visitine the wenches of 
the town only by way or humour, told us, 
that the last rainy ni^ht he, with Sir Roger 
de Coveriey, was driven into the Temple 
cloister, whither had escaped also a lady- 
most exacUy dressed from head to focc 
Will made no scruple to acquaint us, that 
she saluted him very familiariy by bis name, 
and turning immediately to the knight, she 
said, she supposed that was his j^ood friend 
Sir Roger de Coveriey: upon which nothing 
less could follow than Sir Roger's approach 
to salutation, with ' Madam, the same, at 
your service. ' She was dressed in a black 
tabby mantua and petticoat,without ribands; 
her linen striped muslin, and in the whole 
an agreeable second mourning; decent 
dresses being often affected by ihe crea* 
tures of the town, at once consulting cheap- 
ness and the pretension to modesty. She 
went on with a familiar easy air, 'Your 
friend, Mr. Honeycomb, is alittie surprised 
to see a woman here alone and unattended; 
but I dismissed my coach at the gate, ttid 
tripped it down to my counsel's chambers; 
for lawyers' fees take up too much of a small 
disputed jointure to admit any other ex- 
penses but mere necessaries.' Mr. Honey- 
comb begged they might have the honour 
of setting her down, for Sir Roger's servant 
was gone to call a ooach. In the interim the 
foot man returned with ' no coach to be had ;* 
and there appeared nothing to be done but 
trusting herself with Mr. Honeycomb and 
his friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate 
for a coach, or to be subjected to all the 
impertinence she must meet with in that 
puolic place. Mr. Honeycomb being a man 
of honour, determined the choice of the 
first, and Sir Roger as the better man, took 
the lady by the hand, leading her through all 
the shower, covering her with his haC and 
gallanting a familiar acquaintance through 
rows of young fellows, who winked at Sukey 
in the state she marched off. Will Honey- 
comb bringing up the rear. 

Much importunity prevailed upon the 
fur one to admit of a collation, where, after 
declaring she had no stomach, and having 
eaten a couple <^ chickens, devoured a truss 
of sallet, and drank a full bottie. to her 
share, she sung the Old Man's Wish to 
Sir Ro^r. The knight left the room for 
some time after supper, and writ the fol- 
lowing billet^ which he conyeyed to Sukey* 
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and Sakey to her friend Will Honeycomb. 
Will has (;iven it to Sir Andrew Freeport, 
who read it last night to the dub. 

' I am not so mere a country gentleman, 
bat I can guess at the law business you had 
at the Temple. If you would go down to 
the countr]r» and leave off all your vanities 
but ;^oar singing, let me know at my lodg- 
ings in Bow-street, Covent-garden, and you 
shall be encouraged by your humble ser- 
vant, ROGER DE CO VERLEY. ' 

My good friend could not well stand the 
rullery which was rising upon him; but to 
put a stop to it, I delivered Will Honey- 
comb the following letter, and desired him 
to read it to the Ix^rd. 

. *Mr. Spectator,— Having seen a tran»- 
^ lation of one of the chapters in the Canticles 
■ into English verse inserted among your late 
papers, 1 have ventured to send you the 
seventh chapter of the Proverbs in a poetical 
dress. If you think it worthy appearing 
among your speculations, it will be a suf 
fident reward for the trouble of your con- 
stant reader, A. R. 

** My ton, th* inftraction that my woidf imyut, 
Qrm^ on tbe tiving tablet of tijy heart ; 
And all tbe wholesome precepts that I gire 
Observe with strictest reverence, and live. 
'* Let all thy homage be to Wisdom paid, 
6eek her protection, and implore her aid ; 
That she may keep thy soul ftom barm secure, 
And torn thy footsteps from tbe harlot's door. 
Who with eiirs'd charms lores the unwary in, 

[ And soothes with flattery their souls to sin. 
" Once from my window, as I cast mine eye 

', On thoee that pass'd in aiddy numbers by, 

f A youth among tbe foolish youths I spy*d. 
Who took not sacred wisdom for his guide. 

** Just as tbe sun withdrew his cooler light. 
And evening soft led on the shades of night, 
He stole in covert twilight to his ikte. 
And pBS8*d tbe corner near the harlot's gate ; 

When lo, a woman comes! 

Loose her attire, and such her glaring dress, 
As aptly did the harlot's mind express ; 
Subtle she is, and practised in the arts 
By which the wanton conquer heedless hearts: 
Stubborn and loud she is ; she hates her home ; 
Varying her place and form, she loves to roam : 
Now she's within, now in the street doth stray. 
Now at each comer stands, and waits her prey. 

^ The youth she seis'd ; and laying now aaide 
An modestv, the female's Justest pride, 
fibs said with an embrace, ' Here at my house 
Feace-oflbrings are, this day I paid my vows. 
I tberefore came abroad to meet my dear, 

I And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here. 
My chamber I've adora'd, and o'er my bed 
Are eoverinn of the richest tap'atry spread, 
With linen it is deek'd from Ejgiypt brought, 
And carvings by the curious artist wrought : 
It wants no glad perAime Arabia yields 
In all her citron groves, and spicy fields; 
Here all her store of richest odour meets, 
ni lay thee in a wilderness of sweeU ; 
Whatever to the sense can grateful be 

I have flollected there ^I want but thee. 

My husband's gone a journey fhr away, ) 

Much gold he took abroad, and tong will stay : > 
Be aam'd for his return a distant day.* ) 



** Upon her tongue did such smooth mischief diqrell. 
And from her lips such welcome flatt'ry tbll, 
TV unguarded youth, in silken fetters ty'd, 
Besign^d Us reason, and with ease comply*d. 
Fbua doee the ox to his own slaughter go. 
And thus is senseless of the impending blow, 
TboB flies the simple bind into tbe snare, 
natsUtfolfltwian for his life prapuv. ^ 

VouTL 18 



But let ray mis attend. Attend nigy ttaegr 
Whom yonthfril vigour may to sinlietray ; . 
Let them fhlse charmers fly, and guard their hearts 
Against the wily wanton^ pleasing arts; 
with care direct their steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the paths of her deoeitAil way ; 
Lest they too late of her fell pow'r complain. 
And fUl, where many mightier have been slain.** 

T. 
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PAPER I. 

ON THE PLEASUBES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Cbiitcni«— The. perfection of our sight above our other 
senses. The pleasures of the imagination arise origi- 
nally from sight. The pteasures of the imagination 
divided under two heads. The pleasures of the imagi* 
nation in some respects equal to those of the under- 
standing. The extent of the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion. Tbe advanugei^a man receives from a relish of 
these pleasures. In what respect they are preferable 
to those of tbe understanding. 

Avia Pieridum peragro locii nullius ante 
Trita solo : Juvat iutegros acoedere fonteis, 

Atque haunre Zmct. Lib. 1. flSS. 

In wild unclear'd, to Muses a retreat. 
O'er ground untrod before I devious roam. 
And deep-enaroour'd, into latent springs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

Our sight is the most perfect and most 
delightful of all our senses. It fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, converses 
with its objects at the greatest distance, and 
continues the longest in action without being 
tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments; 
The sense of feeling can indeed give us a 
notion of extension, shape, and ul othei 
ideas that enter at the eye, except colours; 
but at the sam e time it is very much strained, 
and confined in its operations, tP the num- 
ber, bulk, and distance of its particular 
objects. Our «ght seems designed to sup- 
ply all these defects, and may be considered 
as a more delicate and dinusive kind of* 
touch, that spreads itself over an infinite mul- 
titude of bodies, comprehends the largest 
figures, and brings into our reach some of' 
the most remote parts of the universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the ima- 
gination with its ideas; so that by 'the 
pleasures of the imagination,' or 'fancy,' 
(which I shall use promiscuously) I here 
mean such as arise from visible objects, 
either when we have them actually in our 
view, or when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by p^ntings, statues, descriptions, 
or any the ukeoccasion. We cannot indeed | 
have a single image in the fancy that did 
not make its first appearance through the 
sight; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images, 
which we have once recdved, into all the * 
varieties of picture and vision that are most 
agreeable to the imagination; for by this 
faculty a man in a dungeon is capaole of ^ 
entertaining himself with scenes and land- 
scapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature. 

There are few words in the English lan- 
guid which are employed in a more loose 
and uncircumscribed sense than those of 
the £euicy and the xmaginttMo. I therefore 
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thought k lu^cesaary to fix and determine 
the 'notion of these two words, as I intend 
to make use of them in the thread of my 
following speculations, that the reader mav 
conceive i^tT^ what is the subject which 
I proceed upon. I must therefore desire 
him to remember, that by ' the pleasures 
of the imagination,' I mean only such plea- 
sures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds: 
my desi^ being first of all to discourse of 
^ those pnmarv pleasures of the imagination, 

^w)lich entirely proceed from such objects 
as are before our eyes; and in the next 
place to speak of those secondary pleasures 
of the imagination which flow trom the 
ideas of viable objects, when the objects are 
not actually before the eye, but are called 
up into our memories or formed into agree- 
able visions of things that are either absent 
or fictitious. 
The pleasures of the imagination, taken 
^ (* in the full extent, are not so gross as those 
^ J of sense, nor so refined as those of the un- 
derstanding. The last are indeed more 
preferable, because they are founded on 
. some new knowledge or improvement in 
the mind of man; yet it must he confessed, 
that those of the imagination are as great 
and as transporting as the other. A beau- 
■ tiful prospect delights the soul as much as 
a demonstration; and a description in Ho- 
t mer has charmed more readers than a 
chapter in Aristotle. Besides, the plea- 
sures of the imagination have this advan- 
tage d}>ove those of the understanding, that 
they are more envious, and more easy to be 
acquired. It is but opening the eye, and 
the scone enters. The colours pdnt them- 
selves on the fancy, with very little atten- 
tion of thought or application of the mind 
in the beholder. We are struck, we know 
not how, with the symmetry of any thing 
we see, and immediately assent to the 
beauty of an object, without inquiring into 
the particular causes and occasions of it 
% A man of a polite imagination is let into 
ag^reat many pleasures that the vulgar are 
rot capable of receiving. He can converse 
with a picture and find an agreeable com- 
panion m a statue. He meets with a secret 
refreshment in a description, and often feels 
a greater satisfaction in the prospect of 
fields and meadows, than another does in 
the possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind 
of property in every thing he sees, and 
makes the most rude uncultivated parts of 
nature administer to his pleasures: so that 
he looks upon the world as it were in an- 
other light, and discovers in it a multitude 
of charms, that conceal themselves from 
the generality of mankind. 

There are mdeed but very few who know 
how to be idle and innocent, or have a re- 
lish ot any pleasures that are not criminal; 
every diversion they take is at the expense 
of some one virtue or another, and their 
very first step out of business is into vice or 
folly« A man should endeavour, therefore. 



to make the sphere of his Lonocent plea- • 
sures as wide as possible, that he may re- 
tire into them with safety, and find in them 
such a satis&ction as a wise man would not 
blush to take. Of this nature are those of 
the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our 
more serious employments, nor at the same 
time, suffer the minid to sink into that neg- 
ligence and remissness, which are apt to 
accompany our more sensual delights, but, 
like a gentle exercise to the faculties,* 
awaken them from sloth and idleness, 
without putting them upon any labour or 
difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures 
of the fancy are more conducive to health 
than those of the understanding, which are 
worked out by dint of thinking, and attend- 
ed with too violent a labour of the brain. 
Delightful scenes, whether in nature, paint- • 
ing, or poetry, have a kindly influence on 
the body, as well as the mind; and not only 
serve to dear and brighten the imagina- 
tion, but are able to disperse grief and me- 
lancholy, and to set the animal spirits in 
pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon ^ 
Health, has not thought it improper to 
prescribe to his reader a poem or a pros- | 
pect, where he particularly dissuades him 
trom knotty ana subtle disquisitions, and 
advises him to pursue studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, ^ 
as histories, fables, and contemplations of ^ 
nature. 

I have ih this paper, by way of introdoc 
tion, settled the notion of those pleasures 
of the imagination which are the subject of 
my present undertaking, and endeavoured, 
by several con^derations, to recommend to 
my reader the pursuit of those pleasures. 
I shall in my next paper examine the seve- 
ral sources from whence these pleasures 
are derived, O. 
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PAPER IL 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Ontents,— Three ■ourcea of all tbe pleuurea of the ima> 
fination. In our survey of outward oMects. How 
what is great pleases tbe imagination. How what ja 
new pleases the imagination. How what is beauiifol 
in our own species pleases the imacination. How 
what iabeautiAil in general pleases the imagination. 
What other accidental causes may contribute to the 
heightening of ttaoee pleasures. 

. ^Divisurfl, sic breve fiet opus.— jibH. E^ It. 8S. 

The worlE, divided aptly, shorter grows. 

I SHAT.L first consider those pleasures of 
the imagination which arise from the actual \ 
view and survey of outward objects; and J 
these, I thtnk, all proceed from the sight I 
of what is great, uncommon, or beautiniL'/^ 
There may, indeed, be something so terri-^^ 
ble or offensive, that the horror or loath- 
someness of an object may overbear the 
pleasure which renilts from its greatness^ 
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novelty, or beauty; but still there will be 
such a mixture c^ delight in the vety 
di^ust it gives us, as any of these three 
qualifications are most conspicuous and 
prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk 

of any single object, but the largeness of a 

whole view, considered as one entire piece. 

I Such are the prospects of an open cham- 

I paign country, a vast uncultivated desert, 



^ 



of huge heaps of mountsuns, high rocks and 
\ precipices, or a wide expanse of water, 
where we are not struck with the novelty 
or beauty of the sight, but with that rude 
kind of magnificence which appears in 
many of these stupendous works ot Nature. 
Our imagination loves to be filled with an 
object, or to grasp at anv thing that is too 
big for its capacity. We are flung into a 
pleasing astonishment at such unbounded 
views, and feel a delightful stillness and 
amazement in the soul at the apprehensions 
of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon 
it, and is apt to fancy itself under a sort of 
confinement, when the sight is pent up in 
a narrow compass, and shortened on every 
f side by the neighbourhood of walls or 
I mountains. On the contrary, a spacious 
H horizon is an image of liberty, where the 
eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate 
at large on the immensity of its views, and 
to lose itself amidst the variety of objects 
that offer themselves to its observation. 
^ch wide and undetermined prospects are 
as pleasing to the &ncy as the speculations 
of eternity or infinitude are to the under- 
standing. But if there be a^ beauty of un- 
commonness joined with this grandeur, as 
in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape 
cut out into rivers, woods, rocks and 
meadows, the pleasure still grows upon 
us, as it arises from more than a single 
principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon, 
raises a pleasure in the imagination because 
it fills the soul with an agreeable surprise, 
gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea 
of which it was not before possessed. We 
are indeed so often conversant with one set 
of objects, and tired out with so many re- 
peated shows of the same things, that 
whatever is new or uncommon contributes 
a little to vary human life, and to divert 
our minds, for a while, with the strange- 
ness of its appearance. It serves us for a 
kind of refreshment, and takes off from 
that satiety we are apt to complsun of, in 
our usual and ordinaiy entertainments. It 
is this that bestows charms on a monster, 
^ and makes even th e imperfections of nature 
please us. It is this tnat recommends va- 
riety, where the mind is every instant call- 
ed off to something new, and the attention 
j not suffered to dwell too long, and waste it- 
I self on any particular object It is this, 
. I&ewise, that improves what is great or 
bcaatifnl and makes it afford the mind a 



double entertainment Groves, fields, and 
meadows, are at any season of the year 
pleasant to look upon, but never so much 
as in the opening of the springs when they 
are all new and fresh, with thfelr first gloss 
upon them, and not yet too much accus- 
tomed and familiar to the eye. For this 
reason there is nothinjg; more enlivens a 
prospect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
water, where the scene is perpetually shift- 
ing, and entertaining the sight everv mo- 
ment with something that is new. We are 
quickly tired with looking upon hills and 
valleys, where every thine continues fixed 
and settled in the same place and posture, 
but find our thoughts a little a^tated and 
relieved at the sight of such objects as are 
ever in motion, and sliding away from be- 
neath the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way 
more directiy to the soul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satis- . 
faction and complacency through the ima- I 
dnation, and gives a finishing to any thing | 
that is great or uncommon. The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with an in- 
ward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
delight through all its faculties. There i& 
not perhaps any real beauty or deformity 
more in one piece of matter than another, 
because we might have been so made, that 
whatsoever now appears loathsome to us i w 
mieht have shown itself agreeable; but we / ^ 
find by experience that there are several 
modifications of matter, which the mind, 
without any previous consideration, pro- 
nounces at nrst sight beautiful or deformed. 
Thus we see that every different species of ». 
sensible creatures has its different notions I 
of beauty, and that each of them is most ' 
affected with the beauties of its own kind. 
This is no where more remarkable than in 
birds of the same shape and proportion, 
where we often see the mate determined 
in his courtship by the single grain or 
tincture of a feather, and never discovering 
any charms but in the colour of its species. 

* Scit tlmlamo Bervare fidem, sanetasqaa veretur* 
Connubii leges ; noo ilium in pectore candor* 
Solicitat niveui ; neque pravum aooendit amorem . 
Sfriendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice crista,* 
PurpureuAve nitor pennarum ; ast agmina late. 
Fosminea explorat cautus, maculaeque requirit . 
Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis : 

Ni fkceret, pictis sylvam circum undique monstris 

CkraAisam aspiceres vulgo partusque biformes, 

Et genus aipbiguum, et veneris monumenta nefkiubft 

* Hinc Merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito, 
Hinc socium lasciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnoscitque pares sonitua, hinc Noctua telram 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ooellos. 
Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque quotannis . 
Lucida progenies, castos confessa porentes; 

Dum virides inter saltus lucosque sonoros 
Vere novo ezultat, plumasque decora Javentus 
Ezplicat ad solem patriisque ooloribus ariet/* 

* The feathered husband, to his partner true 
Preserves connubial rites inviolate, 

ViTith cold indifference every charm he sees. 
The milky whiteness of thesutely neck, 



*It would seem from his manner of introducing 
them, that Mr. Addison wai liiiiiMlf Uie author of these 
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TliB ihioiBf down, proad eratt, and porple wingi : 
Bat cautioui with a Bearching eye eiptoret 
Tlie ftmale tribes bia ]iroper male to And, 
With kindred ooloura marked ; did he net an. 
The grove with painted moastera would aboondi 
Th' ambiffiioaa product of unnatural lore. 
The MacKDinf hence aelecu her eooty epooaa ; 



The nightingale, her nuaical compeer, 

LurM bv the well-known voice: tne bird of night, 

flmit with his dusky wings and greenish eyes. 



Wooa his dun paramour. The beauteona race 
Speak the chaste lovea of their progenitora 
When, by the spring invited, they exult 
In woods and flelds, and to the sun unfbU 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glow.* 

There is a second kind of beauty that we 
find in the several products of art and na- 
ture, which does not work in the imagina- 
tion with that warmth and violence as the 
beauty that appears in our proper species, 
but is apt however to raise in us a secret 
delight, and a kind of fon^ess for the 
places or objects in which we discover it 
This consists either in the gmetv or variety 
of colours, in the symmetry ana proportion 
( of pans, in the arrangement and aisposi- 
I tion of bodies, or in a just mixture and con- 
currence of all together. Among these 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes most 
delight in colours. We no where meet with 



1^ more glorious or pleasing show in nature^ v Final causes lie more bare and open to 



than what appears m the heavens at the 
ri»ng and setting of the sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different stiuns of 
light that show themselves in clouds of a 
iimerent situation. For this reason we find 
the poets, who are always addressing them- 



«ny other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that 
is great, strange, or beautiful, and is still 
more pleased the more it finds of these 
perfections in the same object, so it is 
capable of receiving a new satisfaction by 
the assistance of another sense. Thus, any 
continued sound, as the music of birds, or 
a fall of water, awakens every moment the 
mind of the beholder, and makes him more 
attentive to the several beauties of the 
place that lie before him. Thus, if there 
arises a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, 
thejr heighten the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, and make even the colours and 
verdure of the landscape appear more 
agreeable; for the ideas rf both senses re- 
commend each other, and are pleasanter 
together than when they enter the mind 
separately; as the different colours of a 
picture, when they are well dbposed, set 
off one another and receive an additional 
beauty from the advantages of their situa-^ 
tion, O^ 
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PAPER m. 
ON THE PLEASUBES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
/OnUmOB.^'Whf the neoeasary cauae of our being pleas- 
ed with what la great, new, or beautiftil, unknown. 
^liy the final cause mors known and more naelViI. 
• The liaal caoaa of our being pleased with what la 



peat. The final caoae of our being pleaaed withwtet 
is new. The final cauae of our belna pleaaed with 
what is beauCifbl in our own spedea. The final 
cauae of oor being pleaaed with what ia beaniiflU in 
general. 



Tlw eaoae ia seent, hat th* eflbet ia known.- 

Trough in yesterday's paper wc con- 
sidered how everything that is great, new, 
or beautiful, is apt to affect the im luna- 
tion with pleasure, we must own that it is 
impossible for us to assign the necessary 
cause of this pleasure, because we know 
neither the nature of an idea, nor the sub- 
stance of a human soul, which might help 
us to discover the conformity or cUsagree- 
ableness of the one to the other; and there- 
fore, for want of such a light, all that we 
can do in speculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on those operations of the sou] that 
are most agreeable, and to ranj^, under 
their proper heads, what is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to the mind, without being able to 
trace out the several necessary and efficient 
causes from whence the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure arises. 



our observation, as there are often a greater 
variety that belong to the same effect; and 
these, though they are not altogether so sa- 
tisfactory, are generally more useful than 
the other, as they give us greater occasion 
of admiring the goooness and wisdom of the 



«elves to the imagination, borrowing mor^ first Contriv er. 

of their epithets from colours than from | une ot tKiC final causes of our delight in 

any thing that is great may be this. The 
Supreme Author of our being has so formed 



the soul of man, that nothing but himself 
can be its last, adeouate, and proper hap- 
piness. Because, therefore, a great part 
of our happiness must arise from the cqd- 
templation of his being, that he might give 
cur souls a just relish of such a contempla- 
tion, he has made them naturally dehght 
in the apprehension of what is great or un- 
limited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleasing motion of the mind, immediately 
rises at the consideration of any object that 
takes up a great deal of room m the fancy, 
and, by consequence, will improve into the 
highest pitch of astonishment and devotion 
when we contemplate his nature, that is 
neither circuroscnbed by time nor place, 
nor to be comprehended by the largest 
capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the 
idea of any thing that is new or uncommon, . 
that he might encourage us in the pursuit) 
idfter knowledge, and engage us to searchr* 
into the wonders of his creation; for eveTyr* 
new idea brings such a pleasure along with (^ 
it as rewards any pains we have taken in 
its acquisition, and consequently serves as 
a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made every thing that is beauti- 
ful in our own species pleasant, that all 
creatures might be tempted to multiply 
their kind, and fill the world with inhabit- 
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ants; for it is very remarkable, that where- 
cvier nature is crossed in the production of 
a monster (the result of an\r unnatural mix- 
ture) the breed is incapable of propaeatine 

I its likeness, and of founding a new oraer of 

I creatures: so that, unless all animals were 
allured by the beauty of their own species, 

, generation would be at an end, and the 
eaurth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made every 
thing that is beautifil in all other objects 
plc&sant, or rather has made so many 
objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more gay and 
delightful. He has given almost every 
thing about us the power of raising an 
agreeable idea in the imagination: so that 
it is impossible for us to behold his works 
with coldness or indiiFerence, and to survey 
so manv beauties without a secret satisfac- 
tion and complacency. Things would make 
but a poor appearance to tiie eye, if we 
saw them only in their proper figures and 
motions: and what reason can we assign 
for their exciting in us many of those ideas 
which are different from any thing that 
exists in the objects themselves (for such 
are light and colours,) were it not to add 
supernumerary ornaments to the universe, 
and make it more agreeable to the imagi- 
nation? we are every where entertained 
with pleasing shows and apparitions; we 
discover imaginary glories in the heavens, 
and in the earth, and see some of this vi- 
monary beauty poured out upon the whole 
creation: but what a rough unsightly sketch 
of nature should we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring disappear, and the 
several distinctions of light and shade 
vanish? In short, our souls are at present 
delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleas- 
ing delusion, and we walk about like the 
enchanted hero in a romance, who sees 
beautiful castles, woods, and meadows; and, 
at the same time, hears the warbling of 
birds, and the purling of streams; out, 
upon the finishing of some secret spdl, the 
fantastic scene breaks up, and the discon- 
solate knight finds himself on a barren 
heath, or in a solitarv desert It is not im- 
probable that somctning like this may be 
the state of the soul after its first separa- 
tion, in respect of the images it will receive 
from matter; though indeed the ideas of 
colours are so pleasmg and beautiful in the 
imas^ation, that it is possible the soul will 
not oe deprived of them, but perhaps find 
them excited by some other occasional 
cause, as they are at present by the differ- 

' cnt impressions of the subtie matter on the 
organ of sight 

} I have here supposed that my reader is 
acquainted with that great modem disco- 
very, which is at present universally ac- 
) knowledged by all tne inquirers into natural 
' philosophy: namely, that li^ht and colours, 
as ap|>rehended by Uie imagroation, are only 
ideas in the mino, and not qualities that 

^ I have any existfsice in matter. As this is a 



troth which has been proved incontestibly 
by many modem philosophers, and is in- 
deed one of the finest speculations in that 
science, if the English reader would seo 
the notion explained at large, he maj find 
it in the eighth chapter of the secona book 
of Mr. Locke's Essay on Human Under- 
standing. 

The following Utter of Steele to AddUon i> 
reprinted here from the original edition 
of the Spectator in folio, 

•June 24, 1712. 
•Mr. Spectator, — I would not divert 
the course of your discourses, when you seem 
bent upon obliging the world with a train d[ 
thinking, which, rightiv attended to» may 
render the life of every man who reads 
it more easy and happy for the future. The 
pleasures oiF the hna^nation are what be- 
wilder life, when reason and judgment do 
not interpose; it is therefore a worthy action 
in you to look carefully into the powers cf 
fancy, that other men, from the Knowledge 
of them, may imjjrove their joys, and allay 
their griefs oy a just use of that faculty. I 
say, sir, I would not interrupt you in the 

Sirogress of this discourse; but if you wilt 
o me the favour of inserting this-letter in 
your next paper, you will do some service 
to the public, though not in so noble a way 
of obliging, as that of improving their 
minds. Allow me, sir, to acquaint you 
with a design (of which I am partly au- 
thor,) though it tends to no greater good 
than that of getting money. I should not 
hope for the favour of a philosopher in tiii» 
matter, if it were not attempted under all 
the restrictions which you sages put upon 
private acquisitions. The first purpose 
which every good man is to propose to him- 
self, is the service of his prince and coun- 
try; after that is done, he cannot add tct 
himself, but he must also be beneficial to 
them. This scheme of gain is not only con-- 
sistent with that end, but has its very being 
in subordination to it; for no man can l>e a 
gainer here but at the same time he him- 
self, or some other, must succeed in their 
dealings with the government. It is called 
* The Multiplication Table,' and is so far 
calculated for the immediate service of her 
majesty, that the same person who is for- 
tunate in the lottery of the state may re- 
ceive yet further advantage in this table. 
And I am sure ^othing can be more pleas- 
ing to her gracious temper than to find out 
additional metiiods of increasing their good 
fortune who adventure any thing in her 
service, or iayine occasions tor others to be- 
come capable of serving their country who 
are at present in too low circumstances ta 
exert themselves. The mannei* of exe- 
cuting the design is by giving out receipts 
for h^guneas received, which shall entiUe 
the fortunate bearer to certain sums in the 
table, as it is set forth at large in the pro- 
posals printed the twenty-third instant 
There is another circumstance in this de- 
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rtgn which gives me hopes of yoar favour 
to it, and that is what Tully advises* to 
wit, that the benefit is made as diflii^ve as 
posnble. Every one that has half a guinea 
18 put into the possibility, from that small 
sum to raise himself an easy fortune: when 
these little parcels of wealth are, as it 
were, thus thrown back again into the re- 
donation of providence, we are to expect 
that some who live under hardships or ob- 
scurity may be produced to the world in 
the figure they deserve by this means. I 
doubt not but this last argument will have 
force with you; and I cannot add another 
to it, but what your severity will, I fear, 
very little regard; which is, that I am, ur, 
your greatest admirer, 

•RICHARD STEELE.' 



No. 414.] Wednesday, June 25, 1712. 

PAPER iv. 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Cmtoite.— The works of nature more pleannt to the 
imafination than tboae of art. The works of nature 
■till more pleasant, the more thejr resemble those of 
art. The works of art more p'easant, the more they 
resemble those of nature. Our Enylish plaiitations 
and gardens considered in the Jhregoing light. 



-AlteriuB sic 



Altera poecit opem ras, et conjurat amice. 

Bur, An PMLy. 41A. 

But mutually tJiey need each olher's help. 



If we consider the works of nature and 
art as they are Qualified to entertain the 
imagination, we snail find the last very de- 
fective in comparison of the former; for 
though they may sometimes appear as 
beautiful or strange, they can have nothing 
in them of that vastness and immensity, 
which afford so great an entertainment to 
the mind of the beholder. The one may be 
as polite and delicate as the other, but can 
never show herself so august and magnifi- 
cent in the design. There is something 
more bold and masterly in the rough care- 
less strokes of nature, than in the nice 
touches and embellishments of art The 
beauties of the most stately garden or pa- 
lace lie in a narrow compsiss, the imagina- 
tion immediately runs them over, and re- 
auires something else to gratify her; but in 
[le wide fields dP nature, the sight wanders 
up and dovm without confinement, and is 
fed with an infinite variety of images, with- 
out any certain stint or number. For this 
reason we always find the poet in love with 
the country life, where nature appears in 
the greatest perfection, and fiimishes out 
all those scenes that are most apt to delight 
the imagination. 

BeripCorvB chorus onnis amat nemus, et ftafit urbes. 
Hor. Lib. S. Ep. ii. 77. 



^To grottos and to groves we run. 

To ease and silaaee. eirry muse's son. 

Hieseeora qvies, et neada fUlere vita. 
Dives opom varianun ; hie latia otia fliiidls, 



Peps. 



Bpein: 
Bfligit 



tBC0v viviqoa laeoa ; hk ftigMaTnopa, 
itusqua bourn, moiiesque sub abore soouii. 

Firg, Omrg. iL 4X. 

Here easy quiet, a seam retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not bow to rlswat. 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner Meas^ 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

Unvez'd with quarrels, undisturbed with noise. 

The country king his peaceful realm eiUoys: 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'nr pride 

Of meads and streams that through the valley glide i 

And shady groves that easy sleep invite. 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at nigkc 



But though there are several of those 
wild scenes, that are more delightful than 
any artificial shows, yet we find the works 
of nature .<ttill more pleasant, ^e more they 
resemble those of art: for in this case our 
pleasure rises from a double principle; from 
the agreeableness of the objects to the eye, 
and from thdr amilitude to other objects. 
We are pleased as well with comparing 
their beauties, as with surve^rine them, and 
can represent them to our minds, either as 
copies or originals. Hence it is that we 
take delight in a prospect which is well laid 
out, and diversified with fields and mea- 
dows, woods and rivers; in those accidental 
landscapes of trees, clouds, and cities, that 
are sometimes found in the veins of marble; 
in the curious fret- work of rocks and grottos; 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath such a 
varietur or regularity as may seem the effect 
of de«gn in what we call the works of 
chance. 

If the products of nature rise in ^ue ac- 
cording as they more or less resemble those 
of art, we may be sure that artificial works 
receive a greater advantage from their re- 
semblance of such as are natural; because 
here the mmilitude is not onlypleasant, but 
the pattern more perfect. The prettiest 
landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the 
walls 01 a dark room, which stood opposite 
on one side to a naviirable river, and on the 
other to a park. The experiment is very 
common in optics. Here you might disco- 
ver the waves and fluctuations of the water 
in strong and proper colours, with a picture 
of a ship entering at one end, and sailing by 
degrees through the whole piece. On ano- 
ther there appeared the gj^n shadows of 
trees, waving to and fro with the wind, and 
herds of deer among them in miniature, 
leaping about upon the walL I must con- 
fess the novelty of such a sight may be one 
occasion of its pleasantness to the imapna- 
tion; but certainly its chief reason is its 
nearest resemblance to nature, as it does not 
only, like other pictures, give the colour and 
figure, but the motions of the things it re- 
presents. 

We have before observed, that there is 
generally in nature something more pand 
and august than what we meet with m the 
curiosities of art When, therefore, we sec 
this imitated in any measure, it gives us a 
nobler and more exalted kind of pleasure 
than what we receive from the nicer and 
more accurate productions of art. On this 
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account oar English garQeils are not so en- 
tertaining to the fancy as those in France 
and Italy, where we see a large extent of, 
ground covered over with an ameabli 
mixture of garden and forest, which repn 
sent every where an artificial rudei 
much more charming than that neat 
and elegancy which we meet with in those 
of our own country. It might indeed be of 
ill consequence to the puolic, as well as 
unprofitable to private persons, to alienate 
80 much ground from pasturage and the 
plough, in many parts of a country that is 
ao well peopled, and cultivated to a far 
greater advantage. But why may not a 
whole estate be thrown into a kina of gar- 
den by fV^uent plantations, that may turn 
as much to the profit as the pleasure of the 
owner? A marsh overgrown with willows, 
or a mountain shaded with oaks, are not 
only more beautiful but more beneficial, 
than when they lie bare and unadorned. 
Fields of com make a pleasant prospect; 
and if the walks were a little taken care of 
that lie between them, if the natural em- 
broidery of the meadows were helped and 
improved by some small additions of art, 
ana the several rows of hedKs set off by 
trees and flowers that the soil was capable 
of receiving, a man might make a pretty 
landscape of his own possessions. 

Writers, who have given us an account 
of China, tell us the inhabitants of that coun- 
try laugh at the plantations of our Euro- 
peans, which are laid out by the rule and 
une; because they say, any one may place 
trees in equal rows and uniform fibres. 
They chose rather to show a gemus in 
woHls of this nature, and therefore always 
conceal the art by which they direct them- 
selves. They have a word, it seems, in their 
language, by which they express the parti- 
cular beauty of a plantation that thus strikes 

^ the imagination at first sight, without dis- 
covering what it is that has ao agreeable an 
effect. Our British gardeners, on the con- 

< trary, instead of humouring nature, love t< 

\ deviate from it as much as possible. Oui 

; trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramid) 

IWe see the marks of the scissars upon ever 

Vlantand bush* I do not know whether 

am angular in mv opinion, but, for m)[ own 

. part, I would rather look upon a tree in all 

'■ itsluxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and 
branches, than when it is thus cut and trim- 
med into a mathematical figure; and cannot 
but haicy that an orchard in flower looks in- 
finitely more delightful than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre. 

* But, as our ^^reat modellers of gardens have 
their magazmes of plants to dispose of, it is 

^ very natural fin* them to tear up all the 
beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, and con- 
trive a plan that may most turn to their own 
profit, m taking off their ever-greens, and 
the like moveable plants, with which their 

I shops are plentifully stocked. 
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PAPER V. 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMA61NATI01V. 

^nUntCf.— Of arebitectun, u it aflbcts the Imafination. 
Oreatnew in architecture relatee either to the bulk or 
to the maoner. Oreatnea of bulic in the ancient 
oriental buiMingt. The ancient aeeounta of theaa 
buildiniff conflnned. 1. Prom the adrantagM for rain- 
ing rach works, in the flrat agea of the world, and in 
eaftem climetee. 3. From several of them which are 
still extant Instances how freatneas of manner af 
fecu the imagination. A French author's observa- 
tions on this subject. Why convex and concave 
figures give a greatness of manner to works of archi- 
tecture. Every thing that pleaaes the imagination in 
•rehiteeture, is either great, beautiftil, or new. 

Adde tot efPBgias urbes, opemmque laborem. 

Firjr. Oemrg. ii. ISS. 

Witness oar cities of iltastrSons name. 
Their costly labour and stupendous frame. 

Drj/dm. 

Havinq already shown how the fancy is 
affected by the works of nature, and aftei^ 
wards considered in general both the works 
of nature and of art, now they mutually as^ 
sist and complete each other in forming such 
scenes and prospects as are most apt to de-' 
lig[ht the mmd of the beholder, I shsdl in 
this paper throw together some reflections 
on that particular art, which has a more 
immediate tendency, than any other, to 
produce those primary pleasures of the 
imagination which have hitherto been the 
subject of this discourse. The art I mean 
is that of architecture, which I shall consi-* 
der only with regard to the light in which 
the foregoing speculations have placed it, 
without entering into those rules and max* 
ims which the great masters of architecture 
have laid down, and explained at large in 
numberless treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness, in the works of architecture, 
may be considered as relating to the bulk 
and body of the structure, or to the manner 
in which it is built As for the first, we find 
the ancients, especially among the eastern 
nations of the world, mfinitely superior to 
the modems. 

^l^ot to mention the tower of Babel, of 
^niich an old author says, there were the 
foundations to be seen m his time, which 
looked like a spacious mountain ; what 
could be more noble than the walls of Baby- 
lon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to 
Jupiter Belus, that rosea mile high by eight 
several stories, each story a furiong In 
height, and on the top of which was the Ba- 
bjrlonian observatory? I might here, like- 
wise, take notice •of tlw hu^ rock that wa» 
cut into the figure of Semiramis, with the 
smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of 
tributary kings; the prodigious basin, or ar- 
tificial lake, which took in the whole Eu- 
phrates, till such time as a new canal was 
tormed for its rece]>tion, with the Several 
trenches through which that river was con- 
veyed. I know there are persons who look 
upon some of these wonders of art as fabu- 
lous: but I cannot find any ground for such 
a susincion; unless it be that we have no 
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such works among as at present. There 
were indeed man^ greater advantages for 
building in those times, and in that part of 
the wond, than have been met with ever 
since. The earth was extremely fruitful; 
-nen lived generally on pasturage, which 
requires a much smaller number of hands 
than agriculture. There were few trades 
to employ the busy part of mankind, and 
fewer arts and sciences to give work to men 
of speculative tempers; and what is more 
than all the rest, the prince was absolute; 
so that when he went to war, he put himself 
at the head of the whole people, as we find 
Semiramis leading her three millions to the 
field, and yet overpowered by the number 
of her enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, 
when she was at peace, and turning her 
thoughts on building, that she could accom- 
plish such peat works, with such a prodi- 
^ous multitude of labourers; besides that, 
m her climate there was small interruption 
of frosts and winters, which make the 
northern workmen lie half the year idle. I 
•might mention, too, among the benefits of 
the climate, what historians say of the earth, 
that it sweated out a bitumen, or natural 
kmd of mortar, which is doubtless the same 
with that mentioned in holy writ, as con- 
tributing to the structure of Babel: • Slime 
they used instead of mortar.' 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, 
which answer to the descriptions that have 
been made of them; and I question not but 
a traveller might find out some remains of 
the labyrinth that covered a whole pro- 
vince, and had a hundred temples disposed 
among its several quarters ana divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these eastern 
pieces of magnificence, which makes a 
figure even in the map of the world, al- 
though an account of it would have been 
thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest 
buildings that have adorned the several 
countries of the world. It is this which has 
set men at work on temples and public 

g laces of worship, not only that they might, 
y the magnificence of the building, invite 
the Deity to reside within it, but that such 
stupendous works might, at the same time, 
open the mind to vast conceptions, and fit 
it to converse with the divinity of the place. 
For every thing that is majestic imprints an 
awf ulness and reverence on the mind of the 
beholder, and strikes in with the natural 
greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we are to connder 
greatness of manner in architecture, which 
has such force upon the imagination, that a 
small buildine, where it appears, shall give 
the mind nobler ideas thsn any one of 
twenty times the bulk, where the manner 
is ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a man 
would have been more astonished with the 
majestic air that appeared in one of Lysip- 
pus's statues of Alexander, though no bigser 
than the life, than he might have been with I 



mount Athos, had It oeen cot into the fienre 
of the hero, acccnding to the proposal of 
Phidias,* with a river in one naiid, and a 
city in the other. 

Let ainr one reflect on the dispovtion of 
mind he finds in himself at his first entnmce 
into the Pantheon at Rome, and how the 
imagination is filled with something great 
and amazine; and, at the same time, con- 
sider how uttle, in p ro portion, he is af- 
fected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 
though it be five times laiiger than the 
other; which can arise fhom nothing ebe 
but the greatness of the manner in the one, 
and the meanness in the other. 

I have seen an observation upon this sub- 
ject in a French author, which very much 
E leased me. It is Monsieur Freart's Paral- 
d of the ancient and modem Architecture. 
I shall give it the reader with the same 
terms cTart which he has made nse o£ *1 
am observing,' says he, * a thing which, m 
my opinion, is veiy curious, whence it pro- 
ceeds, that in the same quantity of super- 
fices, the one manner seems great and 
magnificent, and the other poor and triflmg; 
the reason is fine and uncommon. I say, 
then, that to introduce into architectore 
this grandeur of manner, we oug^t so to 
proceed, that the division of the principal 
members of the order may consist but of 
few parts, that they be all great, and of a 
bold and ample rehevo, ana swelling; and 
that the eye, beholding nothing little and 
mean, the imagination may be more vigor- 
ously touched and affected with the work 
that stands before it For example, in a 
cornice, if ^e g(da or cyniatium of the 
corona, the copine, the modillions, or den- 
telli, make a nobie show by their gracefiil 
produbtions, if we see none of that ontinaiy 
confusion, which is the result cS those little 
cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, and 
I know not how many other intermingled 
particulars, which produce no efiiect in 
great and massy works, and which very 
unprofitabljr take up place to the prejudice 
of the principal member, it is most certain 
that this manner will appear solemn and 
great; as, on the contrary, that it will have 
but a poor and mean effect, where diere is 
a redundancy of those smaller omamcnti, 
which divide and scatter the aneles of the 
sight into such a multitude of rays, so 
pressed together that the whole will ap- 
pear but a confusion.' 

Among all the figures of architecture, 
there are none that have a greater air than 
the concave and the convex; and we find 
in all the ancient and modem architectore, 
as well as in the remote parts of China, at 
in countries nearer home, that round pil- 
lars and vaulted roo& make a great put 
of those buildings which are designed fcr 
pomp and magnificence. The reason I take 
to be, because m these figures we generally 
see more of the body than m those of odier 
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kinds. There are, indeed, figures of bodies, 
where the eye may take in two-thirds of 
the surface; but, as in such bodies theisight 
must split upon several angles, it does not 
take in one uniform idea, hxft several ideas 
of the same kind. Look upon tiie outside 
of a dome, your eye half surrounds it; look 
npon the inside, and at one glance you have 
all the prospect of it; the entire concavity 
falls into your eye at once, the sight being 
as the centre that collects and gathers into 
it the lines of the whole circumference; in 
a square pillar, the right often takes in but 
a fourth part of the surface; and in a square 
concave, must move up and down to the 
different sides, before it is master of all the 
inward surface. For this reason, the fancy 
is infinitely more struck with the view of 
the open air and skies, that passes through 
an arch, than what comes through a square, 
or any other figure. The figure of the rain- 
bow does not contribute less to its magnifi- 
cence than the colours to its beauty, as it is 
very poetically described bv the son of Sl- 
rach: * Look upon the rainoow, and praise 
him that made it; very beautiful it is in its 
brightness^ it encompasses the heavens with 
a j^lorious chxle; and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it* 

Having thus spoken of that greatness 
which affects the mind in architecture, I 
might next show the pleasure that rises in 
the imagination from what appears new 
and beautiful in this art! but as every be- 
holder has naturaUy greater taste of these 
two pNerfections in eveiy building which 
offers itself to his view, tnan of that which 
I have hitherto considered, I shall not trou- 
ble my readers with any reflections upon it. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to 
observe, that there is nothing in this whole 
art which pleases the imagination, but as it 
is great, uncommon, or beautiful. O. 
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PAPER VL 

Off THE PLEASUSEB OF THE IMAGINATION. 

On>'Mt«.— The leeondary pleainirea oftbe iraafination. 
Theaereral aouroeaof tbeae pleaaurM(ftataary. paint- 
inff. description, and music) compared tofether. The 
final cause of our receiving pleasure ftom these seve- 
ral sources. Of descriptions in particular. The power 
of words over the imagination. Why one reader is 
more pleased with descriptions than another. 

Qnafenas hoc simile est ocolis, quod mente videmus. 

Lmer. ix. 754. 
So fkr as what we see with our minds bears slmili* 
tode to what we see with our eyes. 

I AT first divided the pjleasures of the 
imagination into such as arise from objects 
that are actually before our eyes, or that 
once entered in at our eyes, said are after- 
wards called up into the mind either barely 
by its own operations, or on occasion of 
t something wimmt-ue^"' as' Statues, or de- 
^f'Bcripdons. Wc have tiready conadered 
« IhelirBt divisiom and shall therefiore enter 
Vou IL 19 



on the other, which, for distuiction sake, I 
have called * The Secondary Pleasures of i 
the Imagination.' When I say the ideas I — 
we receive from statues, descriptions, or 
such-like occasions, are the same that were 
once actuallv in our view, it roust not* be 
understood tiiat we had once seen the very 

Slace, action, or person, that are carved or 
escribed. It is sufficient that we have 
seen places, persons, or actions in general, 
which bear a resemblance, or at least some 
remote analogjr, with what we find repre- 
sented; since it is in the power of the 
imagination, when it is once stocked with 
particular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and / ~~ 
vary them at her own pleasure. 

Among the different Kinds of representa- 
tion, statuary is the most natural, and shows 
us something iikrst the object that is repre- 
sented. To make use of a common instance: 
let one who is bom blind take an image in 
his hands, and trace out with his fineers 
the different furrows and impressions of the 
chisel, and he ¥^ll easily conceive how the 
shape of a man, or beast, may be repre- 
sented by it; but should he draw his hand 
over a picture, where all is smooth and • 
uniform, he would never be able to imagine 
how the sevei-al prominences and depres- 
sions of a human body cruld be shown on a 
plain piece of canvass, that has in it no un- 
evenness or irregularity. Description runs 
yet farther from the things it represents 
than painting; for a picture bears a real 
resemblance to its original, which letters 
and syllables are wholly void of. Colours 
speak all languages, but words are under- 
stood only by such a people or nation. For 
this reason, though men's necessities quick- 
ly put them on finding out speech, writing 
is probably of a later invention than paint- 
ing; particularly, we are told that in Ame- 
rica, when the Spaniai*ds first arrived therc^ 
expresses were sent to the emperor rf 
Mexico in paint, and the news of his coun- 
try delineated by the strokes of a pencil, 
which was a more natural way than that 
of writing, though at the same time much 
more imperfect, because it is impossible to 
draw the little connections of speech, or to 
give the picture of a conjunction or an ad- 
verb. It would be yet more strange to re- 
present visible objects by sounds that have 
no ideas annexea to them, and to make 
something like description in music Yet it 
is certain, there may be confused imperfect 
notions of this nature raised in the imagi- 
nation by an artificial composition of notes; 
and we find that great masters in the art 
are able, sometimes, to set their hearers in 
the heat and hurry of a battle, to overcast 
their minds with melancholy scenes and 
apprehensions of deaths and funerals, or 
to lull them into pleasing dreams of groves 
and elysiums. 

In all these instances, this secondaiy 
pleasure of the imagination jyroceeds from \ _ 
that action of Uie mind which comjpares | 
the ideas aridng from the origpial objectt t 
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with the ideas we receive from the statae, 
pictare, description, or sound, that repre- 
sents them. It is impossible for us to give 
the necessary reas on why this operat ion of 
the mind is ^^efldflt y itn so mUCll ple asure, 
as I have'53ore observea on the same oc- 
casion; but we find a great variety of enter- 
tainments derived from this single principle; 
for it is this that not only gives us a relish 
of statuary, painting, and description, but 
makes us delight in all the actions and arts 
of mimickry. It Is this that makes the 
several kinas of wit pleasant, which con- 
sists, as I have formerly shown, in the 
affinitv of ideas: and we may add, it is this 
also that raises the little satisfaction we 
sometimes find in the dijferent sorts of false 
wit; whether it consists in the affinity of 
letters, as an anagram, acrostic; or of syl- 
lables, as in doggrel rhymes, echoes; or of 
words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a whole 
sentenceorpoem, as wings and altars. The 
final cause, probably, of annexing pleasure 
to this operation of the mind, was to quicken 
and encourage us in our searches after truth, 
since the distin^lshing one thing from an- 
other, and the neht discerning betwixt our 
ideas, depend wholly upon our comparing 
them together, and observing the congruity 
or disagreement that appears among the 
several works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those 
pleasures of the imagination which pro- 
ceed from ideas raised by words, because 
most of the observations that agree w|th 
descriptions are equally applicable to psunt- 
ine and statuary. 

Words, when well chosen, have so great 
a force in them, that a description often 
gives us more lively ideas than the sight of 
things themselves. The reader finds a scene 
drawn in stron^r colours, and painted more 
to the life In his imagination by the help of 
words, than by an actual survev of the 
scene which they describe. In this case, 
the poet seems to get the better of nature: 
he takes, indeed, the landscape after her, 
but ^ves it more vigorous touches, height- 
ens its beauty, and so enlivens the whole 
piece, that the images which flow from the 
object themselves appear weak and faint, 
in comparison of those that come from the 
expressions. The reason, probably, may 
be, because in the survey of any object, we 
have only so much of it painted on the ima- 
eination as comes in at the eye: but in its 
aescription, the poet gives us as free a 
view (^ it as he pleaaes, and discovers to us 
several parts, that either we did not attend 
to, or that lay out of our sight when we first 
beheld it. As we look on any object, our 
idea of it is, perhaps, made up of two or 
three simple ideas; but when the poet re- 
presents It, he may either give us a more 
complex idea of it, or only raise in us such 
ideas as are most apt to affect the imagina- 
tion. 

It may here be worth oar while to exa- 
mine how it comes to pass that several 



readers, who are all acquainted with the 
same language, and know the meaniofi' of 
the irords t^ey read, should nevertheless 
have a diflfereni relish of the same descrip- 
tions. We fin^ one transported with a pasr 
sage, which another runs over with coldness 
and indifference; or finding the representa- 
tion exttemely natural, where another can 
perceive nothing of likeness and conformity. 
This different taste must proceed either 
from the perfection of imagination in one 
more than in another, or from the different 
ideas that several readers affix to the same 
words. For to have a true relish and form 
a right judgment of a description, a man 
should be bom with a eood ima^ation, 
and must have well weighed the force and 
energy that lie in the several words of a 
lan^age, so as to be able to distinguish 
which are most significant and expressive 
of their proper ideas, and what additional 
strength ana beautjr they are capable of 
receiving from conjunction with others. 
The fancy must be warm, to retain the 
print of tHose images it hath received from 
outward objects, and the jud^ent discern- 
ing, to know what expressions are most 
proper to clothe and adorn them to the 
best advantage. A man who is deficient in 
either of these respects, though he may re- 
ceive the general notion of a description, 
can never see distinctly all its particular 
beauties; as a person with a weak sight 
may have the confused prospect of a place 
that lies before him, without entering into 
its several parts, or discerning the variety 
of its colours in their full glory and perfec- 
tion. O. 
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PAPER VII. 
ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
CmtenU.—How a whole wt of ideas banf together, fte. 
A natural cause amifnt^d for it. How to perfiset the 
imagination of a writer. Who among the andeat 
poets had this fkeully in its greatest perftetion. Ho- 
mer excelled in imagining what is great ; Virgil in 
imagining what is beauiifUl; Ovid in imagining 
what is new. Our own countrymaa, MHtoik, imy 
perfect in all these three respects. 
Uuem tu, Melpomene^ seroel 
Nasoentem placido lumine Tideris, 

Ilium non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pagilem, non equui impiger, Ike. 
fled qu« Tlbur aqna fertile perfluant, 

Fingent iEolio carmine nobilem. 

mr. Od. Ui. lik 4. 1. 

Ha on whose birth the lyric queen 
Of numbers smiPd, shall never graea 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
First in the femeVOlympic raee. 

But him the streams that warbling flow 
Rich Tiber's fertile meads atong. 
And shady groves, his haunts, shall know 
TJw master of th' JEolian song. dOKsntery. 

We may observe, that any single cir- 
cumstance of what we have formeny seen 
often raises up a whole scene of imageiy, 
and awakens numberless ideas that before 
slept in the imaginatioii; such a pavtical«r 
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smell or colour is able to fill the mind, on a 
sadden, with the picture of the fields or 

fardens where we first mft with it, and to 
ring up into view all the variety of ima^ 
\that once attended it Our imagination 
-Jtakes the hint, and leads us unexpectedly 
"■-/into cities or Uieatres, plains or meadows. 
' We mav further observe, when the fancy 
thus reilects on the scenes that have passed 
in it formerly, those which were at first 
pleasant to behold appear more so upon 
reflection, and that the memory heightens 
the delightfulness of the original. A Car- 
tesian would account for both these in- 
stances in the following manner: 

The set of ideas which we received from 
such a prospect or garden, having entered 
the mind at the same time, have a set of 
traces belonging to them in the brain, 
bordering very near upon one another: 

iwhen, therefore, any one of these ideas 
arises in the imagination, and consequently 
despatches a flow of animal spirits to its 
proper trace, these spirits, in the violence 
of their motion, run not only into the trace 
to which they were more j)articularly di- 
rected, but. into several of those that lie 
about it. By this means they awaken other 
ideas of the same set, which immediately 
determine a new despatch of spirits, that 
in the same manner open other neighbour- 

Iing traces, till at last the whole set of them 
is blown up, and the whole prospect or 
garden flourishes in the imagination. But 
because the pleasure we receive from these 
places far surmounted, and overcame the 
little disagreeableness we found in them, 
for this reason there was at first a wider 
passage worn in the pleasure traces, and, 
on the contrary, so narrow a one in those 
which belonged to the disagreeable ideas, 
that they were quickly stopt up, and ren- 
dered incapable of receiving any animal 
spirits, and consequently of exciting any 
unpleasant ideas in the memory. 

It would be in vain to inquire whethei 
the power of imagining things strongly pro 
} ceeds from any greater perfection m th« 
soul, or from any nicer texture in the braii . 
one man than another. But this is cer-l 
lin, that a noble writer should be bom[ 
1th this faculty in its full strength and vi- 
Lir, so as to be able to receive lively ideai 
►m outward (Ejects, to retain them long, 
and to range them together, upon occasion, 
in such figures and representations, as are 
most likely to hit the fancy of the reader] 
A poet should take as much pains in formj 
ing his imagjnatipiy as a ph ilosopher in 
cultivating his understahdlng. He must 
gain a due relish of-the works of nature, 
and be thoroughly conversant in the various 
scenery of a country life. 

When he is stored with country images, 
if he would go beyond pastoral, and the 
lower kinds of poetry, he ought to acquaint 
himself with the pomp and magnificence 
of courts. He should be very well versed 
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the productions of art, whether it appear 
in painting or statuary, in the great woriu 
of architecture, which are in their present 
plon* ; or in the ruins of those which flour- 
ished in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a 
man's thoughts, and to enlarge his imagina- 
tion, and will therefore have their influence 
on all kinds of writing, if the author knows 
how to make right use of them. And 
among those of the learned languages who 
excel in this talent, the most perfect in 
their several kinds are, perhaps. Homer, 
Virgil, and Ovid. The first strikes the 
imagination wonderfully with what is great, 
the second with what is beautiful, and the 
last with what is strange. Reading the 
Iliad, is like travelling through a country 
uninhabited, where the fancy is entertained 
with a thousand savage prospects of vast 
deserts, wide uncultivated marshes, huge 
forests, misshapen rocks and precipices. 
On the contrary, the -ffineid is like a well- 
ordered garden, where it is impossible to 
find out any pait unadorned, or to cast our 
eyes upon a single spot that does not pro- 
duce some beautiful plant or flower. But 
when we are in the Metamorphoses, we 
are walking on enchanted ground, and see 
nothing but scenes of magic lying round us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is de- 
scribing ^a battle or a multitude, a hero or 

wh 

an entertaining picture. Homer*s epithets 
generally mark out what is great; Virgil's 
what is agreeable. Nothing can be more 
magnificent than the figure Jupiter makes 
in the first Iliad, nor more charming than 
that of Venus in the first ^neid. 

*HxMt xUavfiiriv isr* 09fv<r* pivTi Kjfoviwv, 

* Kftiftrimt H* apM x«i«tmi twippmrrnvTi mvm*T9f 

tigmrtf Mjr* *«6iiyaT0ie* Atiyav i^ iXiX<£fv OKufunvm 

He epoke, and Rwfal bends hii sable browa; 
Sbakes hit ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of ftite. and sanction of the |(od : 
High heav'n with tremblinf the dread signal took. 
And ail Olympus to the centre shook. PSps. 

Dixit : et avertens rosea oeryioe reftilsit; 
Ambrosicque cotam divinum yertiee odorem 
Sptravere : pedes Testis defluzit ad imos, 
Et vera inceasn patoit dea. Firg, Mm. i. 406. 

Thus bavinff said, she tom'd, and made appear 
Her neck relUlgent, and diaheveird hair; 
Which, flowing from her ahoulders reached the gronnd 
And widely spread ambrosial soenU around : 
In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love ia known. 

Dnfdm, 

Homer's persons are most of them godlike 
and terriole: Virgil has scarce admitted 
any into his poem who are not beautifiil, 
and has taken particular care to make his 
hero so. 



L god. Virgil is never better pleased than 
men he is in his elysium, or copying out 



-Lnmenqne Javents 



Poipunnm, et tetoa ocolia afflarat honorea. 

Firjr. Mn. i. 3^ 

And gave bis rolling eyes a sparkling grace. 

And breath*d a yonthftU vigour on Us Ikee.— Drftfm. 



^ In a word. Homer fills his readers with 

in every thing that is noble and stately m | sublime ideas, and, I believe, has raised the 
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iinagination of all the good poets that have lof the imagination are of a wider and more 
come after him. I shul only instance Ho- kniversal nature than those it has when 
race, who immediately takes fire at the first |{joined with sig^; for not only what is great, 
hint of any passage in the Iliad or Odysseuhtrange, or beautiful, but any thing that is 
and always rises above himself when heldisagreeable when looked upon, pleases us 
has Homer in his view. Virgil has drawn I in an apt description. Here, therrfbre, wc 
together, into his ^neid, all the pleasing" must incjuire after a new principle of plef 



scenes his subject is capable of admitting, 
and in his Georgics has given us a collec- 
tion of the most delightful landscapes that 
can be made out of fields and woods, herds 
of cattle, and swarms of bees. ^ 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, has shown! 
us how the imagination may be affected byl 
what is strange. He. describes a miracle 
in every story, and always gives us the 
aght of some new creature at the end of it 
His art consists chiefly in well-timing his 
description, before the first shape is quite 
worn off, and the new one perfectly finish- 
ed; so tl^at he every where entertwns us 
with something we never saw before, and 
shows us monster after monster to the end 
of the Metamorphoses. 

If I were to name a poet that is a perfect 
master in all these arts of working on the 
imagination, I think Milton may pass for 
one: and if his Paradise Lost falls short of 
the ^neid or Iliad in this respect, it pro- 
ceeds rather from the fault of tne laneuage 
in which it is written, than from any defect 
of genius in the author. So divine a poem 
in English, is like a stately palace built of 
brick, where one may see architecture in 
as great a perfection as one of marble, 
though the materials are of a coarser na- 
ture. But to consider it only as it regards 
our present subject: What can be conceived 
p^eater than the battle of angels, the ma- 
jesty of Mesnah, the stature and behaviour 
of &tan and his peers ? What more beau* 
tiful than Pandsmonium, Paradise, Hea- 
ven, Angels, Adam and Eve? What more 
strange than the creation of the world, the 
several metamorphoses of the fallen angels, 
and the surprisinj^ adventures their leader 
meets with in his search after Paradise? 
No other subject could have furnished a 
poet with scenes so proper to strike the 
imagination, as no otner poet could have 
painted those scenes in more strong and 
lively colours. O. 
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PAPER ym. 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
Orateato.— Why an^ thiiif that ii unpl«astDt t^ behold 
pleaMi the imagination when welt deacribed. Why 
the imagination reeeivef a mora ezqaisite pleasure 
IVom the deacription of what is great, new, or beauti- 
All. The pleasure still heightened, if what is deacribed 
raises passion in the mind. Disagreeable passions 
pleasing when raised bv apt descriptions. Why ter- 
ror and grief are pleasing to the mind when excited 



by description. A particular advantage the writers in 
poetry and fiction have to please the ii 
What liberties an allowed tham. 



imagination. 



mi et rabua asper anHmiiim. Piiy. £«l. Ui. W. 

TlM ragfsd thorn ahall bear tha fragnutt rait. 
The pleasures of these secondary views 



sure, which is nothing else but the action 
of the mind, which compares the ideas that 
arise from words with the ideas that arise 
from objects themselves; and why this 
operation of the mind is attended with so 
much pleasure, we have before considered. 
For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, 
if the image be represented to our minds 
by suitable expressions; thoueh, perhaps, 
this may be more properly called the plea- 
sure of the understanaing than of the fancy, 
because we are not so much delighted with 
the image that is cont^ned in the descrip- 
tion, as with the aptness of the description 
to excite the image. 

But if the description of what is little, 
common, or deformed, be acceptable to the 
imagination, the description of what is 
great, surprising, or beautiful is much more 
so; because here we are not only deliehted 
with comparing the representation wiui the 
original, but are highly pleased with the 
original itself. Most readers, I believe, are 
more charmed with Milton's description of 
Paradise, than of hell; they are boUi, per- 
haps, equallv perfect* in their kind; but in 
the one the brimstone and sulphur are not 
so refreshing to the imagination, as the beds 
of flowers and the wilderness of sweets in 
the other. 

There is yet another circumstance which 
recommends a description more than all 
the rest; and that is, if it represents to us 
such objects as are apt to raise a secret fer- 
ment in the mind of the reader, and to work 
with violence upon his passions. For, -in 
this case, we are at once warmed and en- 
lightened, so that the pleasure becomes 
more universal, and is several wa^s quali- 
fied to entertain us. Thus in painting, it is 
pleasant to look on the picture of any foce 
where the resemblance is hit; but the plea- 
sure increases if it be the picture of a face 
that is beautiful; and is still greater, if the 
beauty be softened with an air of melan- 
choly or sorrow. The two leading pasaons 
which the more serious parts of poetry en- 
deavour to stir up in us, are terror and pity. 
And here, by the way, one would wonder 
how it comes to pass that such pasaons as 
are very unpleasant at sil other times, are 
very agreeable when- excited by proper 
descriptions. It is not strange, that we 
should take delight in such passages as are 
apt to produce hope, joy, aomiration, love, 
or the like emotions in us, because they 
never rise in the mind without an inward 
pleasure which attends them. But how 
comes it to pass, that we should take deliriit 
in being terrified or dejected by a descnp- 
tion, when we find so much iMM*<Mrin^H|ft m 
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the fear or ^ef which Wb reed ve from any 
odier occasion? 

If wc consider, therefore, the nature of 
this pleasure, we shall find that it does not 
arise so properly from the description of 
what is terriole, as from the reflection we 
make on ourselves at the time of reading^ it. 
When we look on such hideous objects, we 
are not a little pleased to think we are in 
no danger of them. * Wc consider them at 
the same time, as dreadful and harmless; so 
that the more frightful appearance they 
make, the greater is the pleasure we re- 
ceive from the sense of our own safety. Tn 
short, we look upon the terrors of a descrip- 
ti(m with the same curiosity and satisfaction 
that we survey a dead monster. 



-Informe cadaver 
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Protrabitor: nequeunt expleri corda tu«ndo 
Terribiles oeolos, vultum villonaque setii 
Peetora lenufbri atque eztinetos fkucibu* ignei. 

nrg. Jin. viii. 964. 

• ^They 6ng bim Item his den. 

Tbe wondering neighbourhood, with glad lurprise, 

Behold bis shagged breast, bis giant siie. 

His Dumtb that flames nbmore, and biseztiiigiiish*d eyes. 

It is for the same reason that we are de- 
lighted with the reflecting upon dangers 
that are past, or in looking on a precipice 
at a distance, which would fill us with a 
different kind of horfor, if we saw it hang- 
ing over our heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of tor- 
' ments, wounds, deaths, and the like dismal 
accidents, our pleasure does not flow so 
properly from the grief which such melan- 
choly aescriptions rive us, as from the 
secret comparison which we make between 
ourselves and the x)erson who suffers. Such 
representations teach us to set a just value 
upon our own condition, and make us prize 
our good fortune, which exempts us from 
the like calamities. This is, however, such 
a kind of pleasure as we are not capable of 
receiving, when we see a person actually 
lying under the tortures that we meet witn 
in a description; because, in this case, the 
object presses too close upon our senses, and 
bears so hard upon us, that it does not give 
us time or leisure to reflect on ourselves. 
Our thoughts are so intent upon the miseries 
of the sufferer, that we cannot turn them 
upon our own happiness. Whereas, on the 
contrary, we consider the misfortunes we 
read in history or poetry, either as past or 
as fictitious; so that the reflection upon our- 
selves rises in us insensibly, and overbears 
the sorrow we conceive for the sufferings 
oif the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires 
r something more perfect in matter than what 
,' it finds there, and can never meet with any 
j sight in nature which sufficiently answers 
I its highest ideas of pleasantness; or, in other 
words, because the imagination can fancy 
to itself things more great, strange, or 



• * BiUT« mare dald turbantibus Bqaora Tenlis,* &c. 
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beautiful than the eye ever saw, and is still 
senmble of some defect in what it has seen; . 
on this account it is the part of a poet to 
humour the imagination in our own notions, 
by mending and perfecting nature where he — ■ 
describes a reality, and by adding greater ' 
beauties than are put tojg^ther in nature^ 
where he describes a fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow 
advances which she makes from one season 
to another, or to observe her conduct in the 
successive production of plants and flowers. 
He may draw into his aescription all the 
beauties of the spring and autumn, and 
make the whole year contribute something 
to render it the more agreeable. His T^Dse- 
trees, woodbines, and jasmines, may flower 
together, and his beds be coverea at the 
same time with lilies, violets, and amaranths. 
His soil is not restrained to any particular 
set of plants, but is proper either for oaks 
or myrtles, and adapts itself to the products 
of every climate. Oranges may grow wild 
in it; myrrh may be met with in every 
hedge; and if he thinks it proper to have a 
grove of spices, he can ouickly command 
sun enough to raise it. It all this will not 
fiimish out an agreeable scene, he can make 
several new species of flowers, with richer 
scents and higher colours tlum any that 
grow in the gardens of nature. His con- 
certs of birds may be as full and harmoni- 
ous, and' his woods as thick and gloomy as 
he pleases. He is at no more expense m a 
long vista than a short one, and can as etnily 
throw his cascades from a precipice of half 
a mile high, as from one of twenty yards. 
He has the choice of the winds, and can 
turn the course of his rivers in all the variety 
of meanders that are most delightful, to the 
reader's imagination. In a word, he ha: 
the modelling of nature in his own hand8> 
and may give her what charms he pleases, i 
provid^ he does not reform her too much, j 
and run into absurdities by endeavouring ', ..^ 
to excel, O. f 
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PAPER IX. 

ON THE PLE.\SURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 

OntenU.—Of that kind of poetry which Mr. Diyden 
calls * the ibiry wsy of writing.' How a po^t shoold 
be qualified for it. The pleasures of tbe ima^ inatlba 
that arise from it. In this respect why the modems 
excel tbe ancients. Why tbe Enrlish excel tbe mo- 
derns. Who tbe best among the English. Ofembto* 
matieal persons. 



— Mentis gratis) 

« Ar.S.Ep.iiLib.S.14QL 

The sweet delusion of a raptur'd mind. 

There is a kind of writing wherein the 
poet quite loses sipht of nature, and enter- | f" 
tains his reader's imagination with the cha- [ 
racters and actions of such persons as have 
many of them no existence but what he 
bestows on them. Such are furies, witches, 
magicians, demons, and departed spirits. 
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This Mr. Dryden calls • the fairy way of 
writing,' which is indeed more difficult 
than any other that depends on the poet's 
fancy, because he has no pattern to follow 



try among them^ for, indeed, almost the 
whole substance of it owes its original to 
the darkness and superstition of later aees, 
when pious frauds were made use of to 



m it, and must work altogether out of hisjlamuse mankind, and frighten them into a 
own invention. 7 sense of their duty. Our forefathers looked 

There is a very odd turn of thought re-j upon nature with more reverence and hor- 
quired for this sort of writing; and it is ror, before the world was enlightened by 
impossible for a poet to succeed in it, who leamirtg and philosophy; and loved toasto- 



has not a particular cast of fancy, and an 
imagination naturally fruitful and super- 
stitious. Besides this, he ought to be very 
well versed in legends and fables, antiquated 
romances, and the traditions of nurses and 
old women, that he may fall in with our 
natural prejudices, and humour those no- 
tions which we have imbibed in our infancy. 
For otherwise he will be apt to make ms 
fairies talk like people of his own species, 
and not like other sets of beings, who con- 
verse with different objects, and think in a 
different manner from that of mankind. 



BylTifl dedttcti caT«ant, me Judice, (kuni, 
Ne velut innati trivii*, ac pene (breQaes, 
Aut nimiitm teneria Juvenentar versibas. 

JSTor. .^«PMt. V.S44. 
Let not the wood-bran eatyr fondly sport 
With am'roufl Teraes, at if bred at court.— JVaneu. 

I do not say, with Mr. Bays in the Re- 
hearsal, that spirits must not oe confined to 
speak sense: out it is certain their sense 
ought to be a little discoloured, that it may 
seem particular, and proper to the person 
and conation of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a plea^ng kind 
of horror in the mind of the reader, and 
amuse his imagination with the strangeness 
and novelty of the persons who are repre- 
sented to them. They bring up into our 

' memory the stories we have heard in our 
childhood, and favour those secret terrors 
and apprehensions to which the mind of 
man is naturally subject We are pleased 
with surveying the different habits and 
behaviours of foreign countries: how much 
more must we be delighted and surprised 
when we are led, as it were, into a new 
creation, and see the person and manners 
of another species! Men of cold fancies 
and philosophical dispositions, object to this 

^. kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to aflFect the imagination. BuF to 
this it may be answered, that we are sure, 
in general, there are many intellectual 
beings in the world besides ourselves, and 
several species of spirits, who are subject 
to different laws and economies from those 
of mankind: when we see, therefore, any 
. of these represented naturally, we cannot 
look upon the representation as altogether 
impossible; nay, many are prepo^essed 
with such false opinions, as dispose them to 
believe these particular delusions; at least 
we have all heard so many pleasing relations 
in favour of them, that we do not care for 

J; seeing through the falsehood, and willingly 
give ourselves up to so agreeable aiv im- 
posture. 
The ancients have not much of this poe- 



nish themselves with the apprehensions 
of witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and en- 
chantments. There was not a village in 
England that had not a ghost in it, the 
church-yards were all haunted; every large 
common had a circle of furies beloneing to 
it; and there was scarce a shephera to be 
met with who had not seen a spirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind oar 
English are much the best, by what I have 
yet seen; whether it be that we abound 
with more stories of this nature, or that the 
genius of our country is fitter for this sort 
of poetry. For the English arc naturally 
(fanciful, and very often disposed, by that 
^ 'f loominess and melancholy of temper 
phich is so frequent in our nation, to many 
fwild notions and visions, to which others 
'are not so liable. 

Amone the English, Shakspeare has in- 
comparably excelled all others. That no- 
ble extravagance of fancy, which he had 
in so great perfection, thoroughly qualified 
him to toucn this weak superstitious part 
of his reader's imagination; and made nim 
capable of succeeding, where he had nothing 
to support him besides the strength df his 
own genius. There is something so wild, 
and yet so solemn, in the speeches of his 
ghosts, fairies, witches, and the like ima- 
ginary persons, that we cannot forbear 
thinking them natural, though we have no 
rule by which to judge of them, and must 
confess if there are such beings in the 
world, it looks highly probable they should 
talk and act as he has represented them. 

There is another sort of ima{;inary be- 
ings, that we sometimes meet with among 
the poets, when the author represents any 
passion, appetite, virtue or vice, under a 
visible shape, and makes it a person or an 
actor in his poem. Of this nature are the 
descriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, 
of Fame in Virj^l, and of Sin ana Death in 
Milton. We find a whole creation ci the 
like shadowy persons in Spencer, who had 
an admirable talent in representations of 
this kind. I have discoursed of these em- 
blematical persons in former papers, and 
shall therefore only mention them in this 
place. Thus we see how many ways poe- ' 
try addresses itself to the imagination^ as it 
has not only the whole circle of nature for 
its province, but makes new worlds of its 
own, shows us persons who are not to be 
found in being, and represents even the fa- 
culties of the soul, witii the several virtues 
and vices, in a sensible shape and character. 
I shall in mv two following papers* oonsi- 
deri in general, how other kinds of writing 
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are qualified to please the imt^natioii; with 
which I intend to conclude this essay. 
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PAPER X. 

ON THE PLEASUBEB OF THE IMAGINATION. 

C^mtemig.—WhBl aathon pleaie the imagiBation. Who 
hare nothing to do with flcUon. Howliistory pleaws 
the imagination. How the author* of the new philo- 
aophy pleaK the imagination. The bounds and de- 
ftcta oftbe imagination. Whether tbeae deteto are 
tial to the imagination. 

volunt meatem anditorie agnato. 
Ibr. Jin Poet. y. 100. 

And niee men's pasiione to what height they wiU. 



As the writers in poetiy and fiction 
borrow their several materials from out- 
ward objects, and join them together at 
thdur own pleasure, there are others who 
are obliged to follow nature more closely, 
and to take entire scenes out of her. Such 
are historians, natural philosophers, tra- 
vellers, geographers, and, in a word, all 
who describe viable objecU of a real ex- 
istence. 

It is the most i^reeable talent of an his- 
torian to be able to draw up his armies 
and fiffht his battles in proper expressions, 
to set oefore our eyes the divisions, cabals, 
an jealousies of great men, to lead us step 
by step into the several actions and events 
or his history. We love to see the subject 
unfolding itself by just degrees, and break- 
ing upon us insensibly, «) thatwe may be 
kept in a pleStsing suspense, and have time 
given us to raise our expectations, and to 
fflde with one of the parties concerned fai 
the relation. I confess this shows more the 
art than the veracity of the historian; but 
I am only to speak of him as he is qualified 
to please the ima^nation; and in this re- 
spect Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who 
went before him, or have written since his 
time. He describes every thing in so lively 
a manner that his whole history is an ad- 
mirable picture, and .touches on such pro- 
per circumstances in evenr story, that his 
reader becomes a kind of spectator, and 
feels in himself all the variety of passions 
which are correspondent to the several 
parts of the relations. 

But among this set of Writers there are 
none who more gratify and enlarge the 
imagination than the authors of the new 
philosophy, whether we consider their 
th^lBTot the earth or heavens, the disco- 
veries they Have made by glasses, or any 
other di their contemplations on nature. 
We are not a litUe pleased to find every 
green letrf swarm with millions of animals, 
§iat at their largest growth are not visible 
to the naked eye. There is something 
very engaging to the fancy, as well as to 
our reason, in the tr^ti§es of metds, mi- 
occals, Plants, and meteors. But when we 
nirvey Uie whole eartfiTat once, and the se- 



veral planets that lie within its neighbour- 
hood, we are filled with a plea^g astonish- 
ment, to see so many worids hanging one 
above another* and sliding round their axles 
in such an amazing pomp and solemnity. 
If, after this, we contemplate those wild* 
fields of zther that reach in height as far 
as from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run 
abroad almost to an infinitude, our imagi- 
nation finds its capacity filled with so im- 
mense a prospect; and puts itself upon the 
stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet 
rise higher, and consider the fixed stars 
as so many vast oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a different 
set of planets, and still discover new firma- 
ments and new lighu that are sunk farther 
in those unfathomable depths of aether, so 
as not to> be seen by the strongest of our 
telescopes, we are lost in such a labyrinth 
of suns«nd worlds, and confounded with 
the immensity and magnificence of nature. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, 
than to emar^ itself by degrees, in its con- 
templation ofthe v arious proportion s which 
its several 6bjectr"©ear to each other, 
when it compares the body of man to the 
bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the 
circle it describes round the sun, that circle 
to the sphere of the fixed stars, the sphere 
of the fixed stars to the circuit of the whole 
creation, the whole creation itself to the infi- 
nite space that is every where diffused about 
it; or when the imannation works downward, ^ 
and considers the bulk of a human bodv in 
respect of an animal a hundred times less 
than a mite, the particular limbs of such an . 
animal, the different springs that actuate 
the limbs, the spirits which set the springs 
a-going, and the proportionable minuteness 
of these several parts, before they have 
arrived at their full growth and perfection; 
but if, after all this, we take the least par^ 
tide of these animal spirits, and consider 
its capacity of being wrought into a world 
that shall contun within those narrow di- 
men»ons a heaven and earth, stars and 
planets, and every different species of liv- 
mg creatures, in the same analogy and 
proportion they bear to each other m our 
own universe; such a speculation, by reason 
of its nicety, appears ridiculous to those 
who have not turned their thoughts that 
way, though at the same time it is founded 
on no less than the evidence of a demon- 
stration. Nay, we may yet carry it fsupther, 
and discover in the smallest paiticle of 
this -little world a new inexhausted fimd of 
matter, capable of being spun out into an- 
other universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, 
because I think it may show us the proper 
limits, as well 4is the defectiveness of our 
imannation; how it is confined to a very 
small quantity of space, and immediately 
stopt in its operation, when it endeavours 
to take in any thing that is very great or 
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very Utde. Let a man tiy to conceive the 
different bulk of an animal, which is twenty, 
from another which is an hundred times 
less than a mite, or to compare in his 
thoughts a len^h of a thousand diameters 
of the earth, with that of a million, and he 
• will quickly find that he has no different 
measures in his mind adjusted to such ex- 
. traordinary degrees of grandeur or minute- 
. ness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
i an infinite s])ace on every side of us; but 
the imagination, after a few faint efforts, is 
' immediately at a stand, and finds herself 
I swallowed up in the immensity of the void 
that surrounds it Our reason can pursue a 
particle of matter through an innnite va- 
riety of divisions; but the fancy soon loses 
sight of it, and feels in itself a kind of 
chasm, that wants to be filled with matter 
of a more sensible bulk. We can neither 
widen nor contract the faculty to the di- 
mension of either extreme. The object is 
too big for our capacity, when we would 
comprehend the circumference of a world; 
and dwindles into nothing when we endea- 
vour after the idea of an atom. 

It is possible this defect of imagination 

may not be in the soul itself, but as it acts 

in conjunction with the body. Perhaps 

there may not be room in the brain for such 

a variety of impressions, or the animal 

spirits may be incapable of figuring them 

in such a manner as is necessary to excite so 

very large or very minute ideas. However 

it be, we^ay well suppose that beings of a 

higher nature veiy much excel us in this 

respect, as it is probable the soul of man 

will be infinitely more perfect hereafter in 

\ this faculty, as well as in all the rest; inso- 

I much that, perhaps, the imagination will 

,. be able to keep pace with the understand- 

' ing, and to form in itself distinct ideas of all 

the different modes and quantities of space. 
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PAPER XI. 
ON THE PLRAS0REB OF THE IMAGINATION. 
OmteMlt.— How thow please the imagination wbo treat 
of iubjecta abstract fVom matter, oy allosiont taken 
from it. What alluriont ar^ most pleasing to tlw 
imagination. Great writers, how fliulty in this re- 
spect. Of the art of imagining in general. The ima* 
gination capable of pain as well as pleasure. In what 
degree the imagination is capable either of pain or 
fieasore. 
Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre, 
Flumina gaodebat ; studio minuente laborem. • 
OvtdL JMM. vi. 394. 
He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil : 
The pleasuze lessenM the attending toil.— .tfidiara. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not 
wholly confined to such particular authors 
as are conversant in material objects, but 
are often to be met with among the polite 
masters of morality, criticism, and other 
specnlations abstracted from matter, who, 
tnough they do not directly treat of the 
visible parts of nature* often draw from 



them their similitudes, metaphors, and al- 
legories. By these allusions, a truth in the 
understanding is, as it were, reflected by 
the imagination; we are able to see some- 
thing likQ colour and shape in a notion^ 
and to discover a scheme of thoughts traced 
out upon matter. And here the mind re- 
ceives a great deal of satisfaction, and has 
two of its lacul ties gratified at the same time, 
while the fancy is ousy in copying after the 
understanding, and transcribing ideas oat 
of the intellectual world into the material. 

The ^eat art of a writer shows itself in 
the choice of pleasing allusions, which are 
generally to be taken from the great or 
beautiful works of art or nature; for, though 
whatever is new or uncommon is apt to 
delight the imaginaUon, the chief design of 
an allusion being to illustrate and explam 
the passages of an author, it should be al- 
ways borrowed from what is more known 
and common than the passages which are 
to be explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like ao 
many tracks of light in a discourse, that 
make every thing about them clear and 
beautiful. A noble metaphor, when it is 
placed to an advantage, casts a kind of glory 
round it, and darts a lustre through a whcde 
sentence. These different kinds of allusion 
are but so many different manners of simiU- 
tude; and that they may please the imagi- 
naticm, the likeness ought to be very exact 
or very agreeable, as we love to see a fu- 
ture where the resemblance is just, or the 
posture and air graceful. But we often find 
eminent writers very faulty in this respect; 
great scholars are apt to fetch their com- 
parisons and allusions from the sciences in 
which they ai*e most conversant, so that a 
man may see tbe compass of thdr learning 
in a. treatise on the most indifferent subject 
I have read a discourse upon love, which 
none but a profound chymist could under- 
stand, and nave heard many a sermon that 
should only have been preached before a 
congregation of Cartesians. On the con- 
trary, your men of business usually have 
recourse to such instances as are too mean 
and familiar. They are for drawing the 
reader into a game of chess or tennis, or for 
leading him from shop to shop, in the cant 
of particular trades and employments. It 
is certain, there may be founa an infinite 
variety of very agreeable allusions in botii 
these kinds; but, tor the generality, the most 
entertaining ones lie in the woriLs of nature, 
which are obvious to all capacities, and 
more delightful than what is to be found in 
arts and sciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imi^na- 
tion that gives an embelhsnment to jnood 
sense, and makes one man's composition < 
more a^^reeable than another's. It sets off I 
all writmgs in general, but is the very life 
and highest perfection <)f poetry, where itp 
shines in an eminent degree: it has pre-/ 
served several poems for many age^, thav 
have nothing else to necommead them; and 
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f where all the other beauties arc present, 
the work appears dry and insipid, if this 
^ sn^e one be wantine. It has something in 
* it iSe creation. It bes tows a irind <Sf ex- 
J istence, and dr&WStTp'li nge rea flw^s view 
^ several objects which are not to be found in 
being. It makes additions to nature, and 
gives greater varietv to God's works. In a 
word, it is aMe to Beautify and adorn the 
most illustnous scenes in the universe, or 
to fill the mind with more glorious shows 
and apparitions than can be found in any 
part of it. 
' We have now discovered the several 
originals of those pleasures that gratify the 
fancy; and here, perhaps, it would not be 
very difficult to cast under their proper 
heads those contrary objects, which are apt 
to fill it with distaste and terror; for the 
imagination is as liable to pain as pleasure. 
When the brain is hurt by any accident, or 
the mind disordered by dreams or sickness, 
the fancy is overran with wild dismal ideas, 
and terrified with a thousand hideous mon- 
sters of its own framing. 

Eunenidnm veluta demeas yidet agfluna Fntbrnis, 
£t soleiii gemiDum, et du|dioefl w oateadere Tbel»M: 
Ant Afamemnoniiu acenia affitstiu Orestet, 
Annatam fbcibus matrem et serpeBtibua aliii 
Com fiiffit, ultriceaqoe aedeat ia Umiae dirs. 

Firg. JBn. 469. 
Like Pentheua, wbea distracted with bis ftar. 
He aaw two saaa, and double Thebea appear; 
Or mad Oreatea, wbea hia ihother'a ghost 
Fall ia hia ftiee inferaal torchea toat, 
Aad ahook her snaky locka : he ahuaa the siaht, 
Fliea o*er the atage, aurpria'd with mortal fhaht; 
The fariea guard the door, aad iateroept hia flight. 

There is not a ^ght in nature so mortif)^- 
ing as that of a distracted person, when his 
imagination is troubled, and his whole soul 
disordered and confused. Babylon in ruins 
is not so melancholy a si>ectacle. But to 
quit so disagreeable a subject, I shall only 
consider, by way of conclusion, what an 
infinite advantage this faculty eives an al- 
mighty Being over the soul of man, and 
how great a measure of happiness or misery 
we arc csipable of receiving from the imagi- 
nation only. 

We have already seen the influence that 
one man has over the fancy of another, and 
with what ease he conveys into it a variety 
of imagery: how great a power then may 
we suppose lodg^ in Him who knows all 
the ways of affecting the imagination, who 
can infuse what ideas he pleases, and fill 
those ideas with terror and delight to what 
degree he thinks fit! He can excite images 
in the mind without the help of words, and 
make scenes rise up before us, and seem 
present to the eye, without the assistance 
of bodies or exterior objects. He can trans- 
port the imagination witli such beautiful 
and glorious visions as cannot possibly enter 
into our present conceptions, or haunt it 
with such ghastly spectres and apparitions 
as would make us hope for annihilation, and 
think existence no better than a curse. In 
short, he can so exquisitely ravish or tor- 

VoL. II. 20 



tare the soul through this single feciilty, as 
might suffice to make the whole heaven or 
heU of any finite beine: 

[This essay on the Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination having been published in separate 
papers, I shall conclude it with a table of 
the principal contents of each paper.*} 

O. •- 
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Hae acripsi bob otii abondantia, aed amoria ^rgate. 

TWLEpiat. 
I have writtea this aot oat of the abuadaaca of lei* 
■ure, but of my aflktioa towarda you. 

I DO not know any thing which gives 
greater disturbance to conversation, than 
the fidse notion which people have of rail- 
lery. It ought certainly to oe the first point 
to be aimed at in society, to gain the good- 
will of those with whom you converse; the 
way to that is, to show you are well inclined 
towards them. What then can be more 
absurd, than to set up for being extremely 
sharp and biting, as the term is, in your 
expressions to your familiars? A man who 
has no good quality but courage, is in a very 
ill way towards making an agreeable figure 
in the world, because that which he has 
superior to other people cannot be exerted 
without raising himself an enemy. Your 
gentleman of a satirical vein is in the like 
condition. To say a thing which perplexes 
the heart of him you^peak to, or brings 
blushes into his face, is a deeree of murder; 
and it is, I think, an unpardonable offence 
to show a man you do not care whether he 
is pleased or oispleased. But won't you 
then take a jest? — ^Yes: but pray let it be a 
jest It is no jest to put me, who am so 
unhappy as to have an utter aversion to 
speaking to more than one man at a time, 
under a necessity to explain myself in much 
com]>any, and reducing roe to shame and 
deriaon, except I perform what my in- 
firmity of silence disables me to do. 

Callisthenes had great wit accompanied 
with that (quality without which a man can 
have no wit at all — a sound judgment. This 

fentleman rallies the best of any man I 
now: for he forms his ridicule upon a cir- 
cumstance which you are in your heart not 
unwilling to grant him; to wit, that you are 
^ilty of an excess in something which is 
m itself laudable. He very well understands 
what you would be, and needs not fear your * 
anger for declaring you are a little too much 
that thing. The generous will bear being 
reproached as lavish, and the valiant as 
rash, without being provoked to resent- 
ment against their monitor. What has been 
said to be a mark of a good writer will fall 
in with the character of a [jood companion. 
The good writer makes his reader better 

* These conteata are printed all together in the origi. 
aal folio, at the ead of No. 431 ; but are ia thia edition 
arranged ia their proper placea, and plaeed at tha bo- 
gianiaga of tha aeveral papais. 
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pleased with himself, and the agreeable 
man makes his friends enjoy themselves, 
rather than him, while he is in their com- 
pany. Callisthenes does this with inimita- 
ble pleasantry. He whispered a friend the 
other day, so as to be overheard by a young 
officer, who gave svmptoms of cocking upon 
the company, 'That gentleman has very 
much the air of a general officer.' The 
vouth immediately put on a composed be- 
naviour, and behaved himself suitably to 
the conceptions he believed the company 
had of him. It is to be allowed that Cal- 
listhenes will make a man run into imper- 
tinent relations to his own advantage, and 
express the satisfaction he has in his own 
dear self, till he is very ridiculoust but in 
this case the man is made a fool by his own 
consent, and not exposed as such whether 
he will or na I take it, therefore, that to 
make raillery agreeable, a man must either 
not know he is rallied, or think never the 
worse of himself if he sees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is 
more generally admired than Callisthenes, 
but not with justice. Acetus has no regard 
to the modesty or weakness of the person 
he rallies; but if his quality or humility 
gives him any superiority to the man he 
would fall upon, he has no mercy in mak- 
ing the onset He can be pleased to see his 
best friends out of countenance, while the 
laugh is loud in his own applause. His 
raillery always puts the company into little 
divisions and separate interests, while that 
of Callisthenes cements it, and makes every 
man not only better pleased with himselt, 
but also with all the rest in the conversa- 
tion. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary 
that kindness must run through all you say; 
and you must ever preserve the character 
of a friend to support your preten»ons to 
be free with a man. Acetus ought to be 
banished human society, because he raises 
his mirth upon pving pain to the person 
upon whom he is pleasant Nothing but 
the malevolence which is too general to- 
wards those who excel could make his 
company tolerated; but they with whSn 
he converses are sure to see some man sa- 
crificed wherever he is admitted; and all 
the credit he has for wit is owing to the 
gratification it ^ves to other men's ill-na- 
ture. 

Mtnutius has a wit that conciliates a 
man's love, at the same time that it is ex- 
erted against his faults. He has an art of 
keeping the person he rallies in counte- 
nance, by insinuating that he himself is 
guilty of the same imperfection. This hfi 
does with so much address, that he seems 
rather to bewail himself, than fall ux>on his 
friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unac- 
countably it prevails among men, to take 
the liberty of displeasing each other. One 
would think sometimes that the conten 
tioQ isy who shall be most disagreeable. 



Alliunons to past foUies, hints which revivi 
what a man has a mind to forget for ever 
and desires that all the rest of the world 
should, are commonly brought forth eva 
in company of men ot distinction. They d< 
not thrust with the skill of fencers, but cui 
up with the bari>arity of butchers. It is. 
methinks, below the character of men dt 
humanity and good manners to be capable 
of mirth while there is any of the company 
in pain and disorder. They who have th< 
true taste of conversation, enjoy themselves 
in communication of each other's excel* 
lencie& and not in a triumph over theii 
imperfections. Fortius would have been 
reckoned a wit, if there had never been a 
fool in the world: he wants not foils to be a 
beauty, but has that natural pleasure is 
observing perfection in others, that his owo 
faults are overlooked out of gratitude by all 
his acquaintance. 

After these several characters of men 
who succeed or fail in raillery, it may not 
be amiss to reflect a little farther what one 
takes to be the most agreeable kind of it; 
and that to me api>ears when the satire is 
directed against vice, with an air of con- 
tempt of the fault, but no ill-will to the 
criminal. Mr.Congreve's Doris is a mastei^ 
piece of this kind. It is the character of a 
woman utterly abandoned; but her impu- 
dence, by the finest piece of raillery, is 
made only generosity. 

* Peculiar therefore is her way. 

Whether by nature taught 

I shall not undertake to say. 

Or by experience bou^t ; 

* For who o'emiffht obtained her fraee, 

Bhe can next day disown, 
And stare upon the strange man's fboe. 
As one she ne*er bad known. 

* Bo well she can the truth disguise. 

Such artfUI wonder ft-ame, 
The lover or distrusts his eyes, 
Or thinks 'twas all a dream. 

* Some censure this as lewd or low. 

Who are to bounty blind ; . 

But to forget what we bestow, j 
Bespeaks a noble mind.' 



Na 423.] Saturday, July 5, 1712. 



— Nuper idoneoa. 
Ones fit myself. 



Btr. Od. zzvi. Lib. a 1. 



I LOOK upon myself as a kind of guardian 
to the fair, and am always watchful to ob- 
serve any thing which concerns their inter- 
est The present paper shall be employ«i 
in the service of a very fine young woman; 
and the admonitions I give her may not be 
unuseful to the rest of her sex. Gloriana 
shall be the name of the heroine in to-day's 
entertainment; and when I have told you 
that she is rich, wittv, young, and beauti- 
ful, you will believe she does not want ad- 
mirers. She has had, since she came to 
town, about twenty-five of those lovers who 
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made their addresses by way oi jointare 
and settlement: these come and go with 
.ereat indifference on both sides; and as 
oeautiful as she is, a line in a deed has had 
exception enough aeainst it to outweigh the 
lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her un- 
derstanding, and the^roerit of her general 
character. But among the crowd of such 
cool adorers, she has two who are veij 
assiduous in their attendance. There is 
something so extraordinary and artful in 
their manner of application, that I think it 
but common Justice to alarm her in it, I 
have dene it in the following letter: 

'Madam, — ^I have for some time taken 
notice of two young gentlemen who attend 
you in all public places, both of whom have 
alM easy access to you at your own house. 
The matter is aajusted between them; 
and Damon, who so passionately addresses 
you, has no design upon you; but Strephon, 
who seems to be indifferent to jrou, is the 
man who is, as they have settled it, to have 
you. The plot was laid over a bottle of 
wine; and Strephon, when he first thought 
of you, proposed to Damon to be his rival. 
The manner of his breaking of it to him, I 
was so placed at a tavern, that I could not 
avoid hearing. ** Damon," said he, with 
a deep sigh, ''I have long languished for 
that miracle of beauty, Glortana; and if 
you will be very steadfastlv my rival, I 
shall certunly obtain her. Do not,*' con- 
tinued he, "be offended at this overture; 
for I go upon the knowledge of the temper 
of the woman, rather than any vaniw that 
I should profit by any opposition ot your 
pretensions to those of your humble ser- 
vant. Gloriana has very good sense, a 
quick relish of the satisfactions of life, and 
will not give herself, as the crowd of wo- 
men do, to the arms of a man to whom she 
is indifferent As she is a sensible woman, 
expressions of rapture and adoration will 
not move her neither; but he that lias her 
must be the object of her desire, not her 
pity. The way to this end I take to be, 
that a man's general conduct should be 
agreeable, without addressing in particular 
to the woman he. loves. Now, sir, if you 
irill be so kind as to sigh and die for Glo- 
riana, I wHl carry it with great respect to- 
wards her, but seem void of any thoughts 
as a lover. Bv this means I shall be in the 
most amiable light of which I am capable; 
I shall be received with freedom, you with 
reserve." Damon who has himself no de- 
signs of marriage at all, easUy fell into the 
scneme; and you may observe, that wher- 
ever you-are, Damon appears also. You 
sec he carries on an unaffected exactness 
in his dress and manner, and strives always 
to be the very contrary of Strephon. They 
have already succeeded so far, that your 
eyes are ever in search of Strephon, and 
turn themselves of course from Damon. 
They meet and compare notes upon your 
carnage; and the letter which was brought 



to you the other day was a contrivance to 
remark your resentment. When you saw 
the billet subscribed Damon, and turned 
away with a scomfol air, and cried " im- 
pertinence!" you gave hopes to him that 
shuns you, without mortixying him that 
laneuisnes for you. 

'What I am concerned for, madam, is, 
that in the disposal of your heart, you 
should know what you are doing, and ex 
amine it before it is lost Strephon contra- 
dicts you in discourse with the civility of 
one who has a value for you, but ^ves up 
nothing like one that loves you. This seem 
ing unconcern gives his behaviour the ad- 
vantage of sincerity, and insenably obtains 
your good opinion by appearing disinterest- 
ed in the purchase of it. If you watch these 
correspondents hereafter, you will find 
that strephon makes his visit of civility 
immediately after Damon has tired you 
with one oif love. Though you are very 
discreet, you will find it no easy matter to 
escape the toils so well laid; as, when one 
studies to be disapeeable in passion, the 
other to be pleasmg without it All the 
turns of your temper are carefully watch- 
ed, and their quick and faithful intelligence 
rives your lovers irresistible advantage. 
You will please, madam, to be upon your 
^ard, and take all the necessary precau- 
tions agunst one who is amiable to you 
before you know he is enamoured. I am, 
madam, your most obedient servant' 

Strephon makes great progress in this 
lady's good graces; for most women beine 
actuated by some little spirit of pride and 
contradiction, he has the good effects of 
both those motives by this covert way of 
courtship. He received a message yester- 
day from Damon in the following words, 
superscribed * With speed,' 

' AH goes well; she is very angry at me, 
and I dare say hates me in earnest. It is a 
good time to visit Yours. * 

The comparison of Strephon's ^ety to 
Damon's languishment strikes her ima^na- 
tiA with a prospect of very agreeable 
hours with such a man as the former, and 
abhorrence of the inapid prospect with one 
like the latter. To know when a lady is 
displeased with another, is to know the 
best time of advancing yourself. This me- 
thod of two persons playing into each 
other's hand is so dangerous, tibat I cannot 
tell how a woman could be aole to with- 
stand such a siege. The condition of Glo- 
riana I am afraid is irretrievable; for 
Strephon has had so many opportunities of 
pleasing without suspicion, that all which 
is left for her to do is to bring him, now she 
is advised, to an explanation of his passion, 
and beginning again, if she can conquer the 
kind sentiments she has conceived tor him. 
When one shows himself a creature to be 
avoided, the other proper to be fled to for 
succour, they have the whole woman be- 
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tween them, and can occamonally rebound 
YiCT Ibve and hatred from one to the other, 
in such a manner as to keep her at a dis- 
tance from all the rest of the world, and 
cast lots for the conquest 

N. B. I have many other secrets which 
concern the empire of love; but I consider, 
that, while I alarm my women, I instruct 
my men, T. 



1^0.424.] Monday, July 7, 1712. 

Btt Ulabrit, anionw si te non deficit cqnus. 

Ar.Ep.zi.Lib.L30. 

. *TSf not the place disin>*t or pl«esare brinfi : 
From our own mind our latisfaction ipringe. 

'London, June 24. 

*Mr. Spectator, — A man who has it 
in his power ta choose his own company, 
would certainly be much to blame, shoutd 
he not, to the best of his judgment, take 
such as are of a temper most suitable to his 
own; and where that choice is wanting, or 
where a man is mistaken in his chcnce, 
and yet under a necessity of continuing in 
the same company, it will certainly be his 
interest to carry himself as eaaly as pos- 
nble. 

* In this I am sensible I do but repeat 
what has been said a thousand times, at 
which however I think nobody has any 
title to take exception, but they who never 
failed to put this in practice. ^Not to use 
any longer preface, this being the season 
of the year m which great numbers of all 
sorts OT people retire from this place of 
business and pleasure to country solitude, 
I think it not improper to advise them to 
take with them as great a stock of good- 
humour as they can; for though a country 
life is described as the most pleasant of an 
others, and though it may in truth be so, 
yet it is so only to those who know how to 
enjoy leisure and retirement. 

*As for those who cannot live without 
the constant helps of business or company, 
let them consider, that in the country there 
is no Exchange, there are no playhouses, 
no variety of coffee-houses, nor many of 
those other amusements which serve nere 
as so many reliefs from the repeated occur- 
rences in their own families; but that there 
the greatest part of their time must be 
spent within themselves, and consequently 
it behoves them to consider how agreeable 
it will be to them before they leave this 
dear town. 

*I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were 
very well entertsuned last year with the 
advices you ^ve us from Sir Roger's coun- 
try-seat; which I the rather mention, be- 
cause it is almost impossible not to live 
pleasantly, where the master of the family 
IS such a one as you there describe your 
friend, who cannot therefore (I mean as 
to his domestic character,) be too often re- 
commended to the imitation of others. How 
amiable is that affability and benevolence 



with which he treats bis neighbours, and 
every one, even the meanest of his own 
family! and yet how seldom imitated! In- 
stead of which we commonly meet wiUi 
ill-natured expostulations, noise, and chid- 
ings. — And this I hinted, because the hu- 
mour and dispontion of the head is what 
chiefly influences all the other parts of a 
family. 

* An agreement and kind correspondence 
between friends and acquaintance is the 
greatest pleasure of life. This is an un- 
doubted truth; and yet any man who judges 
from the practice of the world will be 
almost persuaded to believe the contrary; 
for how can we suppose people should be 
so industrious to make themselves uneasy? 
What can engage them to entertain and 
foment jealousies of one another upon every 
or the least occasion.^ Yet so it is, there 
are people who (as it should seem) delight 
in being troublesome and vexatious, who 
Tas Tully speaks) Mira stmi alacritate ad 
litigandunij * have a certain cheerfulness 
in wrangling. ' And thus it happens, that 
there are very few families in which there 
are not feuds and animoaties; though it is 
every one's interest, there more pardca- 
larly, to avoid them, because there (as I 
would willingly hope) no one gives another 
uneasiness without feeling some share of 
it. But I am gone beyond what I designed, 
and had almost forgot what I chiefly pro- 
posed: which was, barely to tell you now 
hardly we, who pass most of our time in 
town, dispiense with a long vacation in the 
country, how uneasy we grow to ourselves, 
and to one another, when our conversation 
is confined; insomuch that, by Michael- 
mas, it is odds but we come to downright 
squabbling, and make as free with one an- 
other to our faces as we do with the rest of 
the world behind their backs. After I 
have told you this, I am to desire that yoa 
would now and then give us a lesson of 
good-humour, a family-piece, which, ance 
we are all very fond or you, I hope may 
have some influence upon us. 

•After these plain observations, give me 
leave to give you a hint of what a set of 
company of my acquaintance, who are now 
gone into the country, and have the use of 
an absent nobleman's seat, have settled 
among themselves, to avoid the inconve- 
niences above mentioned. They are a col- 
lection of ten or twelve of the same good 
inclination towards each other, but of very 
different talents and inclinations: from hence 
they hope that the variety of their tempers 
will only create variety of pleasures. But 
as there always will arise, among the same 
people, either for want of diversity of ob- 
jects, or the like causes, a certain satiety, 
which may ^row into ill-humour or discon- 
tent, there is a large wing of the house 
which they design to employ in the nature 
of an infirmary. Whoever says a peevish 
thing, or acts any thing which Ixirays a 
sourness or indispaation to company, is im* 
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mediately to be conveyed to his chambers 
in the infirmary; from whence he is not to 
be relieved, till by his manner of submis- 
sion, and the sentiments expressed in his 
petition for that purpose, he appears to the 
majority of the company to be again fit for 
society. You are to understand, that all 
ill-natured words or uneasy gestures are 
su£Bcient cause for banishment; speaking 
impatiently to servants, making a man re- 
peat what he says, or any thing that betrays 
mattention or dishumour, are also criminal 
without reprieve. But it is provided, that 
whoever observes the ill-natured fit coming 
upon himself, and voluntarily retires, shall 
be received at his return from the infirmary 
with the highest marks of esteem. By these 
and other wholesome methods, it is ex- 
jiected that if they cannot cure one another, 
yet at least they nave taken care that the 
ill-humour of one shall not be troublesome 
to the rest of the company. There are 
many other rules which the society have 
established for the preservation of their 
ease and tranquillity, the effects of which, 
with the incidents that arise among them, 
shall be communicated to you from time to 
time, for the public good, by, sir, your most 
humble servant, R. O.' 

T. 



Na 425.] Tuesday^ July 8, 1712. 

Frigora miteflcttiit zeptayrii; v«r proterit estas 

Interitura, limul 
Pomiiisr autumniu flrnget eflbderit; et moz 

Bnima reeurrit inen. Bar. Od. vii. lab. 4. 0. 

Tbe eold grows loft with western galea, 
Tbe ■ummer over spring prevails. 

Bat yields to aatamn's (hiitful rain. 
As this to winter storms and hails ; 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again. 

&> W. TmifU. 

*Mr. Spectator, — There is hardly any 
thing ^ves me a more sensible delight than 
the enjoyment of a cool still evening after 
the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. Such a 
one I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejcnce when the hour was come for the sun 
to set, that I might enjoy the freshness of 
the evening in my garden, which then 
affords me the pleasantest hours I pass in 
the whole four and twenty. I immediately 
rase from mv couch, and went down into it. 
You deacoia at first hy twelve stone steps 
into a large square divided into four grass- 
plo^ in each of which is a statue of white 
marble. This is separated from a large 
parterre by a low wall; and from thence, 
through a pair of iron gates, you are led 
' to a lon^ broad walk of the finest turf, set 
1 each side with tall yews, and on either 
id bordered by a canal, which on the 
tit divides the walk from a wilderness 
into variety of alleys and arbours, 
I on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, 
which is the receptacle of a great number 
of oranges and myrtles. The moon shone 
bright, and seemed then most ameably to 
sapply the place of the sun» ooliging me 



with as much light as was necessary to di»- 
cover a thousand pleasing objects, and at \ 
the same time divested of all power of heat. { 
The reflection of it in the water, the fan- \ 
ning of the wind rustling on the leaves, the \ 
singing of the thrush and nightingale, and ! 
the coolness of the walks, all conspired to { 
make me lay aside all displeasing thoughts, / 
and brought me into such a tranquillity of 
mind, as is, I believe, the next happiness 
to that of hereafter. In this sweet retire^ 
ment I naturally fell into the repetition of 
some lines out oif a poem of Milton's, which 
he entities II Penseroso, the ideas of wl^ch 
were exquisitely suited to my present wan- / 
derings of thought 4^ 

** Sweet bird! that shnnn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical I most melancholy I 
. Thee, chantress, oil, the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy ev'ning song: 
And missing the« I walk unseen 
On the dry smoolh-shaven green, 
Tb behold the wand'ring moon, 
Riding near her highest noon. 
Like one that hath been led astray. 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her bead she bow'd. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

" Then let some strange mprsterious dream 
Wave with its wings m airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display'd 
Softly on my eyelids laid : 
- And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by spirits to mortals' good. 
Or the unseen genius of the wood.'* 

• I reflected then upon the sweet vicissi- 
tudes of night and day, on the charming - 
disposition of the seasons, and their return 
again in a perpetual circle: and oh! said I» 
that I could from these my declining years 
return aeain to my first spring of youth and 
vigour; out that, alas! is impossible; all 
that remains within my power is to soften 
the inconveniences I feel; with an easy con- 
tented mind, and the enjoyment oi such 
delights as this solitude affords me. In this 
thought I sat me down on a bank of flowers, 
and dropt into a slumber, which, whether 
it were the effect of fumes and vapours, or 
my present thoughts, I know not; but me- 
thought the genius of the garden stood 
before me, and introduced into the walk 
where I lay this drama and different scenes 
of the revolution of the year, which, whilst 
I then saw, even in mv dream, I resolved 
to write down, and send to the Spectator. 

• The first person whom I saw advancing 
towards me was a youth of a most beautiful 
air and shape, though he seemed not yet 
arrived at that exact proportion and sym- 
metry of parts which a Uttle more time 
would have given him; but, however, there 
was such a bloom in his countenance, such 
satisfaction and joy, that I thought it the 
most desrable form that I had ever seen. 
He was clothed in a flowing manUe of green 
silk, interwoven with flowers; he had a 
chaplet of roses on his head, and a narcissus 
in his hand; primroses and vi(^ets sprang up 
under lus feet, and all nature was cheered 
at his approadu Flora was oa one haiid» 
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and Vertumiras on the other, in a robe of 
changeable silk. After this I was surprised 
to see the moon-beams reflected with a sud- 
den glare from armour, and to see a man 
completely armed, advancing with his 
sword drawn. I was soon informed by the 
genius it was Mars, who had long usurped 
a place among the attendants of the Sprmg. 
He made way for a softer appearance. It 
was Venus, without any ornament but her 
own beauties, not so much as her own ces- 
tus, with which she had encompassed a 
globe, which she held in her rignt hand, 
and in her left hand she had a sceptre of 
gold. After her followed the Graces, with 
arms entwined within one another; their 
girdles were loosed, and they moved to the 
sound of soft music, striking the ground 
alternately with their feet Then came up 
the three Months which belong to this sea- 
son. As March advanced towards me, 
there was, methou^ht in his look a lower- 
ing roughness, which ill-befitted a month 
which was ranked in so soft a season; but 
as he came forwards, his features became 
insensibly more mild and gentle; he smooth- 
ed his brow, and looked with so sweet a 
countenance, that I could not but lament 
his departure, though he made way for 
April. He appeared in the greatest ^ety 
imaginable, and had a thousand pleasures 
to attend him: his look was frecjuently 
clouded, but immediately returned to its first 
composure, and remained fixed in a smile. 
Then came May, attended by Cupid, with 
his bow strung, and in a posture to let fly 
an arrow: as he passed by, methought I 
heard a confused noise of soft complaints, 
gentle ecstacies, and tender sighs oAovers j 
vows of constancy, and as many complain- 
ings of perfidiousness; all whicn the winds 
wafted away as soon as they had reached 
my hearing. After these I saw a man ad- 
vance in the full prime and vigour of his 
age; his complexion was sanguine and 
ruddy, his hair black, and fell down in 
beautiful ringlets beneath his shoulders; a 
mantle of hair-cbloured silk hung loosely 
upon him: he advanced with a hasty step 
arter the Spring, and sought out the shade 
and cool fountains which* played in the gar- 
den. He was particularly well pleased 
when a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with 
their wings. He had two companicms, who 
walked on each side, that made him appear 
the most agreeable; the one was Aurora 
with fibres of roses, and her feet dewy, 
attired m gray; the other was Vesper, in a 
robe of azure beset with drops of gold, 
whose breath he caught while it passed 
over a bundle of honeysuckles and tuberoses 
which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres 
followed them with four reapers, who 
danced a morrice to the sound of oaten-pipes 
and cymbals. Then came the attendant 
Months. June retained still some small 
likeness of the Spring; but the other two 
seemed to step with a less vigorous tread, 
especially August, who seemed almost to 



fieunt, whilst for half the steps he took, the 
dog-star levelled his rays full at his head. 
They passed on, and made way for a per- 
son that seemed to bend a little under the 
weight of years; his beard and hair, which 
were full grown, were composed of an equal 
number of black and gray; he wore a robe 
which he had girt round liim, of a yellowish 
cast, not unlike the colour of fallen leaves, 
which he walked upon. I thought he hardly 
made amends for expelling the foregoing 
scene by the large quantity of fruits which 
he bore in his hands. Plenty walked by his 
side with a healthy fresh countenance, 
pouring out from a horn all the various pro 
ducts of the year. Pomona followed with a 
glass of cider in her hand, with Bacchus in 
a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied by 
a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. 
September, who came next, seemed in his 
looks to promise a new Spring, and wore 
the livery of those months. The succeeding 
month was all soiled with the iuice of 
grapes, as he had just come from the wine- 
press. November, though he was in this 
division, yet, by the many stops he made, 
seemed rather mclined to the Winter which 
followed close at his heels. He advanced in 
the shape of an old man in the extremity 
of age; the hair he had was so very white, 
it seemed a real snow; his eyes were red 
and piercing, and his beard hung with great 
quantity of icicles; he was wrapt up in furs, 
but yet so pinched with excess of cold, that 
his limbs were all contracted, and his body 
bent to the ground, so that he could not 
have supported himself had it not been for 
Comus, tne god of revels, and Necessity, 
the mother of Fate, who sustained him on 
each side. The shape and mantle of Comus 
was one of the things that most surprised 
me: as he advanced towards me, his coun- 
tenance seemed the most desirable I had 
ever seen. On the fore part of his mantle 
was pictured joy, delight, and satisfaction, 
with a thousand emblems of merriment, 
and jests with faces looking two ways at 
once; but as he passed from me 1 was 
amazed at a shape so little correspondent 
to his face: his head was bald, and all the 
rest of his limbs appeared old and deformed. 
On the hinder part of his mantle was re- *> 
presented Murder* with dishevelled hair 
and a dagger all bloody, Anger in a robe of 
scarlet, and Suspicion squinting with both 
eyes; but above all, the most conspicuous 
was the battle of Lapithx and the Centaurs* 
I detested so hideous a shape, and turned 
my eyes upon Saturn, who was stealing 
away behind him, with a scythe in one 
hand and an hourglass in the other, unob- 
served. Behind Necessity was Vesta, the 
goddess of fire, with a lamp that was per- 
petually supplied with oil, and whose flame 
was eternal. She cheered the rugged brow 
of Necessity, and warmed her so far as al- 
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most to make her assume the features and 
likeness of Chcnce. December, January, 
md February, passed on after the rest, all 
in furs: there was little distinction to be 
made amongst them; and they were only 
more or less displeasing as they discovered 
more or less haste towards the grateful re- 
tain of Spring. Z. 



Na 426.] Wednetday, July 9, 1712. 

duid non morulia peetora cogis, 

Aari sacra fiinies ? Firg. JBn. iii. 58. 

O caraed hunfer of pernieioofl gold T 
What band! of fkiUi eaa imptoiu lucre hold I 

A VERT agreeable friend of mine the 
other day, carrying me in his coach into the 
country to dinner, fell into a discourse con- 
cerning the ^ care of parents due to their 
children,' and the 'piety of children to- 
wards their parents.' He was reflecting 
upon the succession of particular virtues 
and qualities there might be preserved from 
one generation to another, it these reganls 
were reciprocally held in veneration : but 
as he never fails to mix an air of mirth and 
good-humour with his good sense and rea- 
soning, he entered into the following rela- 
tion. 

' I will not be confident in what century, 
or under what reign it happened, that this 
want of mutual confidence and right under- 
standinjg between father and son was fatal 
to the familv of the Valentines in Germany. 
Basilius Valentinus was a person who had 
arrived at the utmost perfection in the her- 
metic art, and initiated his son Alexandri- 
nus in the same mysteries: but, as you 
know thev are not to he attained but by the 
painful, the pious, the chaste, and pure of 
neart, Basilius did not open to him, because 
of his youth, and the deviations too natural 
to it, the greatest secrets of which he was 
master, as well knowing that the operation 
would fail in the hands of a man so liable to 
errors in life as Alexandrinus. But be- 
lieving, from a certain indisposition of mind 
as well as body, his dissolution was draw- 
ing nigh, he called Alexandrinus to him, 
and as he lay on a couch, over i^nst 
which his son was seated, and prepared by 
sending out servants one after another, and 
admonition to examine that no one over- 
heard them, he revealed the most import- 
ant of his secrets with the solemnity and 
language of an adept ** My son," said he, 
"many have been the watcnings, lone the 
lucubrations, constant the labours (tf thy 
father, not only to gtun a great and plentiful 
estate to his posterity, but also to take care 
that he should have no posterity. Be not 
amazed my child: I do not mean that thou 
dialt be ^en from me, but that I will 
never leave thee, and consequently cannot 
be said to have posterity. Behold, my 
dearest Alexandrinus, the effect of what 
was propagated in nine months. We are 
Hot to oontxidict nature, but to follow and 



to help her; Just as long as an infent is in 
the womb ^its |)arent, so long are these 
medicines of revivification in preparing. 
Observe this small phial and this little gsJ- 
lipot — ^in this an un^nt, in the other a 
liquor. In these, my child,are collected such 
powers, as shall revive the springs of lite 
when they are yet but just ceased, and give 
new strength, new spirits, and, in a word, 
wholly restore all the organs and senses of 
the human body to as great a duration as it 
had before enjoyed from its birth to the day 
of the application of these my medicines. 
But, my beloved son, care must be taken to 
apply them within ten hours after the 
breath is out of the body, while yet the 
clay is warm with its late life, and yet ca- 
pable of resuscitation. I find my frame 
grown crazy with perpetual toil and medi- 
tation; and I conjure you, as soon as I am 
dead,' anoint me witli this ungent; and 
when you see me begin to move, pour into 
my lips this inestimable liouor, else the 
force of the ointment will be ineffectual. 
By this means you will give me life as I 
gave you, and we will from that hour mu- 
tually lay aside the authority of having be- 
stowed life on each other, live as brethren, 
and prepare new medicines against such 
another period of time as will demand an- 
other application of the same restoratives. ** 
In a few days, after these wonderful ingre- 
dients were delivered to Alexandrinus, Ba- 
silius departed this life. But such was the 
pious sorrow of tlie son at the loss of so ex- 
cellent a father, and the first transports of 
grief had so wholly disabled him from all 
manner of business, that he never thought 
of the medicines till the time to which his 
fiither had limited their efficacy was ex- 
pired. To tell the truth, Alexandrinus 
was a man of wit and pleasure, and consi- 
dered his father had lived out his natural 
time; his life was lon^ and uniform, suita 
ble to the regularity of it; but that he him- 
self, poor sinner, wanted a new life to re- 
pent of a very bad one hitherto; and, in 
the examination of his heart, resolved to 
go on as he did with this natural being of 
his, but repent very faithfully, and spend 
very piously the life to which he should be 
restored by application of these rarities, 
when time should come to his own person, 

* It has been observed, that Providence 
frequently punishes the self-love of men, 
who would do immoderately for their own 
offspring, with children veiy much below 
their characters and qualifications; inso- 
much that they only transmit their names 
to be borne by those who g^ve daily proofs 
of the vanity of the labour and ambition of 
their progenitors. 

* It happened thus in the family of Basi- 
lius; for Alexandrinus began to enjoy his 
ample fortune in all the extremities of 
household expense, furniture, and insolent 
eauipage; and this he pursued till the day 
of his own departure began, as he grew 
sensible, to approach. As Basilius waa 
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punished with a son veir ualike him, 
Alexandinnus ■'was visited Y>3r one of his 
own disposition. It is natund that ill men 
should be suspicious; and Alexandrinus, 
besides that jealousy, had proo& of the 
▼icious disposition ot his son Renatus, for 
that was his name. 

* Alexandrinus, as I have observed, hav- 
ing very good reason for thinking it unsafe 
to trust the real secret of his phial and gal- 
lipot to any man living, prmected to make 
sure work, and hope for his success de- 
pending from the avarice, not the bounty of 
liis benefactor. 

* With this thought he called Renatus to 
his bed-side, and bespoke him in Uie most 
pathetic gesture and accent. " As much, 
my son, as you have been addicted to vanity 
and pleasure, as I also have been before 
you,* you nor I could escape the fame or 
the good effects of the profound knowledge 
of our progenitor, the renowned Basilius. 
His symbol is very well known in the phi- 
losophic world; and I sliall never forget the 
venerable air of his countenance, when he 
let me into the profound mysteries of the 
smaragdine tables of Hermes. " It is true,*' 
said he, " and far removed from all colour 
of deceit; that which is inferior is like that 
which is superior, by which are acquired 
and perfected all the miracles of a certsun 
work. The father is the sun, the mother 
the moon, the wind is the womb, the earth 
is the nurse of it, and mother of all perfec- 
tion. All this must be received with mo- 
desty and wisdom. *' The chymical people 
cany, in all their jargon, a whimsical sort 
of piety which is ordinary with great lovers 
of money, and is no more but deceiving 
themselves, that their regularity and strict- 
ness of manners, for the ends oi this worid, 
has some affinity to the innocence of heart 
which must recommend them to the next. 
Renatus wondered to hear his father talk 
so like an adept, and with such a mixture 
of piety; while Alexandrinus, observing his 
attention fixed, proceeded. "This phial, 
child, and this little earthen pot, will add 
to thy estate so much as to make thee the 
richest man in the German empire. I am 
going to my long home, but shall not return 
to common dust" Then he resumed a 
countenance of alacrity, and told him, that 
if within an hour after nis death he anointed 
his whole body, and poured down his throat 
that liquor which he had from old Basilius, 
the corpse would be converted into pure 
gold. I will not pretend to express to you 
the unfeigned tenderness that passed be- 
tween these two extraordinary persons: 
but if the father recommended the care of 
his remains with vehemence and afFection, 
the son was not behind hand in professing 
that he would not cut the least bit off him, 
but upon the utmost extremity, or to pro- 
vide for his younger brothers and sisters. 



* Well, Alexandrinus ^ed, and the hck 
of his body (as our term is) could not for- 
bear, in tne wantonness of liis heart, to 
measure the length and breadth of bis be- 
loved father, and cast up the ensuing value 
of him before he proceeded to the operatioii. 
When he knew the immense reward of his 
pains, he began the work: but, lo! when he 
had anointed the corpse sdl over, and be- 
gan to apply the liquor, the body stirred, 
and Renatus, in a fright, broke the phial.' 

T. 



* Tiie word ' neither* neiiw omitted here, though it 
if not in the original poblieation in Iblio, or in the edi* 
Uontn8vo.ori7UL 
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Quantwn a renim turpitudiae abei, taotan te a ver- 
bonim libertate i^iiDgae. TWL 

Wa ebould be ae careflil of our worde« at our »^ti*ffr: 
and as fttr from epealcing, ae from doing ill. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to be in- 
clined to defamation. They who are harm- 
less and innocent can have no gratificatioii 
that way; but it ever arises from a neglect 
of what is laudable in a man's self, and an 
impatience in seeing it in another. Else 
why should virtue provoke? Why should 
beauty displease in such a degree, that a 
man given to scandal never lets the men- 
tion of either pass by him, without olfenng 
something to the diminution of it? A lady 
the other day at a visit, being attacked 
somewhat rudely by one whose own cha- 
racter has been very rudely treated, an- 
swered a great deal of heat and interoj)ei^ 
ance very calmly, « Good madam, spare 
me, who am none of your match; I speak 
ill of nobody, and it is a new thing to me to 
be spoken ill of." Little minds think fome 
consists in the number of votes they have 
on their side among the multitude, whereas 
it is really the inseparable follower of good 
and worthy actions. Fame is as natural a 
follower ot merit, as a shadow is (^ a body. 
It is true, when crowds press upon you, 
this shadow cannot be seen; but wnen they 
separate from around you, it will again ap- 
pear. The lazy, the i<Ue, and the trowai^ 
are the persons who are most pleased with 
the little tales which pass about the town 
to the disadvantage of the rest of the worid. 
Were it not for the pleasure of speaking 
ill, there are numbers of people who are 
too lazy to go out of their own houses, and 
too ill-natured to open their lips in conver- 
sation. It was not a little aiverting the 
other day to observe a lady reading a post- 
letter, and at these words, * After all her 
airs, he has heard some story or other, and 
the match is broken off,' gives orders in the 
midst of her reading, * Put to the horses.' 
That a young woman of merit had missed 
an advantageous settlement was news not 
to be delayed, lest somebody else should 
have given her malicious acquaintance that 
satisfoction before her. The unwillingness 
to receive good tidings is a quality as in- 
separable from a scandal-bearer, as the 
rndiness to divulge bad. But, alas! hunr 
wretchedly low and contemptible it thai 
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tftate of mind, that oannot be pleased but 
by what is the subiect of lamentation. This 
temper has ever Seen, in the highest de- 
gree, odious to gaUant spirits. The Persian 
soldier, who was heard reviling Alexander 
the Great, was well admonished by his of- 
.ficer, 'Sir, you are paid to fight against 
Alexander, and not to rail at him.' 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defend- 
ing his client from eeneral scandal, says 
Terv handsomely, ana with much reason, 
* There are many who have particular en- 
gagements to the prosecutor; there are 
many who are known to have ill-will to him 
for whom I appear; there are many who are 
natarallv adoicted to defamation, and en- 
vious or anv good to any man, who may 
have contributed to spread reports of this 
kind; for nothing is so swift as scandal, no- 
I thing is more easily set abroad, nothing re- 
ceived with more welcome, nothing diffuses 
'• itself so universally. I shall not desire, 
[ that if any report to our disadvantage has 
any ground for it, you would overlook or 
• extenuate it: but if there be any thing ad- 
, vanced, without a person who can say 
, whence he had it, or which* is attested by 
, one who forgot who told him it, or who had 
, it from one of so little consideration that he 
did not tUnk it worth his notice, all such 
I testimonies as these, I know, you will think 
too slight to have any credit against the in- 
nocence and honour of your fellow citizens. ' 
When an ill report is traced, it very often 
vanishes among such as the orator has here 
recited. And how despicable a creature 
must that be, who is in pain for what passes 
amon^ so frivolous a people! There is a 
town m Warwickshire, of good note, and 
formerly pretty famous for miidi animodtv 
and dlsscntion, the chief families of which 
have now turned all their whispers, back- 
bitings, envies, and private malices, into 
mirth and entertainment, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title 
of the lady Bluemantle. This heroine had, 
for many vears together outdone the whole 
sisterhooa of gossips in invention, quick 
utterance, and unprovoked malice. This 
good bod V is of a lasting constitution, though 
extremely decayed in her eyes, and de- 
crepid in her feet The two circumstances 
of being always at home, from her lame- 
ness, and very attentive from her blind- 
ness, roak^ her lodgings the receptacle 
of sdl that passes in town, good or bad; 
but for the latter she seems to have the 
better memory. There is another thing to 
be noted of her, which is, that, as it is 
usual with old people, she has a livelier 
memory of things which passed when she 
was very young than of late vears. Add to 
•U this, that she does not only not love any 
body, but she hates every body. The stotue 
in Rome^ does not serve to vent malice half 



* A lUtitt of Puqnia ia Uiat city* on which MurcM- 
tknowrfca w«ra piiitd, aalthtafis fltlkd PtmoiBadML 
Vol. n, 31 



so well as^is old lady does to disperse it 
She does n^ kpow the author of any thing 
that is -told her; but can readily repeat the 
matter itself; therefore, though she exposes 
all the whole town,<she ojOTends no one hody 
in it She is so exquisitely restless and 
peevish, that she quarrels with aU dbout 
tier, and sometimes in a freak will instantiy 
change her habitation. To indulge this 
humour, she is led about the grounds be- 
longing to the same hous€ she is in; and the 
persons to whom she is to repAOve being in 
the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber again. At stated times the 
gentiewoman at whose house she supposes 
she is at the time, is sent for to quarru with» 
according to her common custom. When 
they have a mind to drive the jest, she is 
immediately urged to that degree, that she 
will board in a family with which she has 
never yet been; and away she will go this 
instant, and tell them all that the rest have 
been saying of them. By this means she has 
been an inhabitant of every house in the 
place, without stirring from the same habi- 
tation: and the man^r stories wnich every 
body ftimishes her With, to favour the de- 
ceit, make her the general intelligencer of 
the town of all that can be said by one wo- 
man against another. Thus groundless 
stories die away, and sometimes truths are 
smothered under the general word, when 
they have a mind to discountenance a 
thing, * Oh ! that is in my lady Bluemantie's 
Memom.* 

Whoever receives impressions to the dis- 
advantage of others, without examination, is 
to be had in no other credit for intelligence 
than this good lady Bluemantie, who is sub- 
jected to have her ^ars imposed upon for 
want of other helps to better information. 
Add to this, that other scandal-bearers 
suspend the use of these faculties which 
she has lost, rather than applv them to do 
justice to their neighbours: and I think, for 
the service of my ndr readers, to acouaint 
them, that there is a voluntary lady Blue- 
mantle at every visit in town. T. 



Na 428.] Fnday, July 11, 1712. 

Ooenpet eitnmum seabiei. 

Htr jtrt Po0L ver. 417. 

Hw devil take the hindmost I SngUth Prtntrbt, 

It is an impertinent and unreasonable 
fault in conversation, for one man to take 
up all the dUcourse. It may possibly be 
objected to me myself, that I am guilty in 
this kind, in entertaining the town every 
day, and not giving so many able persons, 
who have it more in their power, and as 
much in their inclination, an opportunity to 
oblige mankind with their thoughts. ^Be- 
sides,' said one whom I overheard the other 
day, * why must this paper turn altogether 
upon topics of learning and moralitv? Why 
should it pretend 90I7 to ^dt, humour, 
or the liko-^things which are useful only 
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to men of literature, and tupeiior educa- 
tion^ I would have it consist also of all 
things which may be necessary or usefbl to 
any part of society; and the mechanic arts 
should have their place as well as the libe- 
ral. The ways of gain, husbandry, and 
thrift, will serve a greater number, oi peo- 
ple than cQscourses upon what was well 
said or done by such a pfailoeopher, hero, 
general, or poet*— I no sooner heard this 
critic talk otmy works, but I minuted what 
he had said; and from that instant resolved 
to enlarge the plan of my speculations, by 
giving notice to all persons df all orders, 
and each sex, that if they are pleased to 
send me discourses, with their names and 
places of abode to them, so that I can be 
satisfied the writings are authentic, such 
their labours shall be faithfully inserted in 
this paper. It will be of much more conse- 
quence to a youth, in his apprenticeship, 
to know by what rules and arts such-a-one 
became sherifTof the city of London, than to 
see the sign of one of his own Quality with 
a lion's heart in each hand. The world* 
indeed, is enchanted with romantic and 
improbable achievements, when the plain 
path to respective greatness and success, 
m the way of life a man is in, is wholly 
overlooked. Is it possible thatayoung man 
at present could pass his time better than 
in reading the history of stocks, and know- 
ing by what secret springs they have had 
such sudden ascents and falls m the same 
day! Could he be better conducted in his 
way to wealth, which is the great article 
of life, than in a treaties dated from 
'Change-alley by an able proficient there? 
Nothing certainly could oe more useful, 
than to DC well instructed in his hopes and 
fears; to be diffident when others exult; 
and with a secret joy buy when others 
think it their interest to sell. I invite all 
persons who have any thing to say for the 
profitable information of the public, to take 
their turns in my paper: they are welcome 
from the late noble mventor of the longi- 
tude, to the humble author of straps for ra- 
zors. If to carry ships in safety, to give 
help to a people tossed in a troubled sea, 
without knowmg to what shores they bear, 
what rocks to avoid, or what coast to pray 
for in their extremity, be a worthy labour, 
and an invention that deserves a statue; at 
the same time, he who has found a means 
to let the instrument which is to make your 
visage less horrible, and your person more 
snug, easy in the operation, is worthy of 
some kind of good reception. If thing^ of 
high moment meet with renown, those of 
litUe consideration, since of any con»dera- 
tion, are not to be despised. In order that 
no merit may lie hia, and no art unim- 
proved, I repeat it, that I call artificers, as 
well as philosophers, to my asastance in the 
public service. It would be of great use if 
we had an exact hii^i^ of the successes 
of every great shop within the city walls» | 



what tracts of land have been puichased 
by a constant attendance within a walk of 
tiiirty foot If it could also be noted in the 
equipage of those who are ascended from 
the successful trade of their ancestors into 
.figure and equipage, such accounts woold 
quicken industry in the pursuit of such ac- 
quiffltions, and discountenance luxury in the 
enjoyment of them. 

To diversify these kinds of informatioD, 
the industty of the female world is not to be 
unobserved. She to whose household vir- 
tues it is owine, that men do honour to her 
husband, should be recorded with venera- 
tion; she who has wasted his labours, with 
infamy. When we are come into domestic 
life in this manner, to awaken caution and 
attendance to the main point, it would not be 
amiss to eive now and then a touch of tra- 
gedy^ and describe that most dreadful of 
all human conditions, the case of bank- 
ruptcy: how plenty, credit, cheerfulness, 
full hopes, ana easy possessions, are in an , 
instant turned into penury, feint aspects, 
diffidence, sorrow, and misery; how the . 
man, who with an open hand the day be- 
fore could administer to the extremities of 
others is shunned to-day by the friend of 
his bosom. It would be useful to show how 
just this is on the negligent, how lament- 
able on the industrious. A paper written 
by a merchant mieht give this island a true 
sense of the worth and importance of lus 
character, it might be visible from what he 
could say, that no soldier entering a breach 
adventures more for honour, than the trader 
does for wealth to his country. In both 
cases, the adventurers have their own ad- 
vantage; but I know no cases wherein every 
body dse it a sharer in the success. 

It is objected by readers of history, that 
the battles in those narrations are scarce 
ever to be understood. This misfortune is 
to be ascribed to the ignorance of historians 
in the methods of drawing up, changing 
the forms of a battalia, and the enemy re- 
treating from, as well as approaching to, 
the charge. But in the discourses from the 
correspondents, whom I now invite, the 
danger will be of another kind; and it is ne- 
cessary to caution them only s^gainst using 
terms of art, and describing things that are 
familiar to them in words unknown to the 
reader. I promise myself a great harvest 
of new circumstances, persons, and things, 
from this proposal; and a world, which 
many think they are well acquainted with, 
discovered as wholly new. This sort d in- 
telligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual dependance of human 
sodety^ take off impertinent prejudices, 
enlarge the minds of tnose whose views are 
confined to their own circumstances; and, 
in short, if the knowing in several arts, 
professions, and trades, will exert them- 
selves, it cannot but produce a new field of 
diversion and instruction,, more agreeable 
than has yet appeared^ T. 
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• ^Popolumque falsis dedocet uti 

I TodlHJW /fer:0d.ii.Lib.S.19. 

From cheats of words tbe elowd she brines 
'- To Teal esUiBBte of HungB.—CrMck. 

• Mr. Spectator, — Since I gave an ac- 
.' coant of an aereeable set of company which 

were gone down into the country, I have 
. received advices from thence, that the in- 
' Btitution of an infirmarv for those who 
should be out of humour has had very good 
effects. My letters mention particular cir- 
cumstances of two or three persons, who 
, had the good sense to retire of their own 
; accord, and notified that they were with- 
. drawn, with the reasons of it to the com- 
IMny in their respective memorials.' • 

** The humble Memorial of Mrs. Maty 
: Dainty^ Sfimatett 

"ShBweth, 
' "That conscious of her own want of 
t merit, accompanied with a vanity of being 
f adnured, she had gone into exue of her 
(-own accord. 

** She is sensible, that a vain person is the 
' most insufferable creature living in a well- 
'' bred assembly. 

'* That she desired, before she appeared 
^ in public aeain, she might have assurances, 
that though she might be thoi^ht hand- 
some, there might not more address of com- 
pliment be paid to her than to the rest of 
the company. 

** That she conceived it a kind of superi- 
ority, that one person should take upon him 
to <:ommend another. 

'* Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, 
to avoid a particular person, who took upon 
him to profess an admiration of her. 

<<She therefore prayed, that to applaud 
oat of due place might be declared an of- 
fence, and punbhed in the same manner 
with detraction, in that the latter did but 
report persons defective, and the former 
made them sa 

«* All which is submitted, &c" 

* There appeared a delicacy and sincerity 
in this memorial very uncommon; but wj 
friend informs me, that the allegations of it 
were groundless, insomuch that this decla- 
ration of an aversion to being praised was 
understood tq be no other than a secret trap 
to purchase it, for which reason it lies still 
on the table unanswered.* 

•* The humble Memorial of (he Lady Lydia 
LoUer, 

• "Showeth, 

" That the lady Lydia is a woman of 
^juality; married to a private gentieman. 

** That she finds herself neither well nor 
ilL 

** That her husband is a clown. 

*'That the lady Lydia cannot see com- 
pany. 

"That she desires the infirmar]^ may 
be her apartment during her stay m the 
country* 
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'* That they would please to make merry 
with their equals. 

«* That Mr. LoDer might stay with them 
if he thought fit." 

' It was immediately resolved* that lady 
Lydia was still at London*' 

*• The humble Memorial of Thomas Sud" 
den, Esq. of the Inner Temfile, 
" Showeth, 

" That Mr. Sudden is conscioils that he 
ia too much given to argumentation* 

"That he talks loud. 

" That he is apt to think all things matter 
of debate. 

" That he stayed behind in Westminster- 
hall, when the late shake of the roof hap- 
]>ened, only because a counsel of the other 
side asserted it was coming down. 

'* That he cannot for his life consent to 
any thing. 

" That he stays in the infirmary to forget 
himself. 

*' That as soon as he has forgot himself, 
he will wait on the company." 

' ' His indisposition was allowed to be suffi- 
cient to require a cessation from company/ 

« TTie Memorial cf Frank Jolly, 
" Showeth, 

" That he hath put himself into the in- 
firmary, in regard he is senable of a certain 
rustic mirth, which renders him unfit for 
polite conversation. 

** That he intends to prepare himself, by 
abstinence and thin diet, to be one of the 
company. 

" That at present he comes into a room 
as if he were an express from abroad. 

" That he has chosen an apartment with 
a matted antechamber, to practise motion 
without being heard. 

<* That he Dows, talks, drinks, eats, and 
helps himself before a glass, to l^am to act 
witn moderation. 

" That by reason of his luxuriant health 
he is oppressive to persons of composed 
behaviour. 

" That he is endeavouring to forget the 
word ' pshaw, pshaw.' 

" That he is also weaning himself fronS 
his cane. 

" That when he has learnt to live without 
his said cane, he will wait on the company, 

&C." 

" The Memorial of John Rhubarb, £bj. 

"Showetii, 
" That your petitioner has retired to the 
infirmary, but that he is in peifect good 
health, except that he has by long use, and 
for want of discourse, contracted, an habit 
of complaint that he is sick. 
** That he wants for nothing under the 
n, but what to say, and therefore has 
Sen into this unhappy malady of com- 



mn, but what to say, and therefore has 
taiQen into this unhapgy 
plaining that he is sick. 

** That this custom of his makef hiii, by 
his own confession, fit only for the infirmtfry. 
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and therefore be bas noc waited for being 
sentenced to it 

" That he is consdoos there is nothing 
more improper than such aoomplaint in 
good coBipany, in that ihey must fMty. 
whether they think the lamenter ill or not; 
and that the complainant must make a ally 
figure, whether he is pitied or not 

" Yoar petitioner humbly prays that he 
may have people to know how he does, and 
he will make Ids appearance. " 

* The valetudinarian was likewise easily 
excused: and the society, being resolved 
not only to make it their business to pass 
their time agreeably for the present season, 
but also to commence snch habits in them- 
selves as may be of use in thdr future con- 
duct in general, are very ready to pve into 
a fancied or real incapacity to jom with 
their measures, in order to have no hu- 
mourist, proud man, impertinent or suffi- 
cient fellow, break in upcm their happiness. 
Great evils seldom happen to cfisturo com- 

Eany; but indulgence in particularities of 
umour is the seed of making half our time 
hang in suspense, or waste away under real 
discomposures. 

•Among other things, it is carefully pro- 
vided that there may not be disagreeable 
femiliarities. No one is to appear in the 
public rooms undressed, or enter abruptly 
mto each other's apartment without mti- 
mation. Every one has hitherto been so 
careful in his behaviour, that there has but 
ene offender, in ten days' time, been sent 
into the infirmary, and that was for throw- 
ing awav his cards at whist 

'He nas offered his submission in the 
following terms: 

«• 77te humble Petition qfJeoffry ffotsftur, 

"Showeth, 

** Though the petitioner swore, stamped, 
and threw down his cards, he has all ima- 
ginable respect for the ladies, and the whole 
company. 

*• That he humbly desires it may be con- 
sidered, in the case of gaming, there are 
many motives which provoke the disorder. 
9 ** That the deare of gain, and the desire 
<» victory, are both thwarted in loring. 

"Tliat all conversations in the worid 
have indulged human infirmity in this case. 

** Your petitioner therefore most humbly 
prays, that he may be restored to the com- 
pany : and he hopes to bear ill-fortnne with 
a good grace for the future, and to demean 
himselt so as to be no more than cheerful 
whesThe wins, than grave when he loses." 

T. 
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you may with authority cennre whatever 
looks ill, and is offen»ve to the sight; the 
worst nuisance of which kind, methinka, is 
the scandalous appearance of poor in all 
parts of this wealthy city. Such miserable 
objects affect the compassionate beholder 
with dismal ideas, discompose the cheer- 
fulness of his mind, and deprive him of the 
pleasure he might otherwise take in sui^ 
veying the gruideur of our metropolis. 
Who can wittiout remorse see a disabled 
sailor, the purveyor of our luxury, destitute 
of necessaries^ Who can behold the honest 
soldier that bravely withstood the enemy, 
prostrate and in want among friends? It 
were endless to mention all the variety of 
wretchedness, and the numberless poor that 
not only singly, but in companies, implore 
your charity. Spectacles of this nature 
every where occur; and it is unaccountable 
that amongst the many lamentable cries 
that infest this town, your comptroller- 
general should not take notice of the most < 
shocking, viz. those of tiie needy and af- 
flicted. I cannot but think he waived it 
merely out of food breeding, choosing ra- 
ther to waive his resentment than uporaid 
his countrymen with inhumanity: however, 
let not charity be sacrificed to popularity; 
and if his ears were deaf to their compla^ 
let not your eyes overlook thdr persons. 
There are, I know, many impostors among 
them. Lameness and olindness are cer- 
tainly very oftea acted; but can those who 
have their sight and limbs. employ them 
better than in knowing whether they are 
counterfeited or not? I know not which of 
the two misapplies his senses most, he who 
pretends himself blind to move compasstoiw 
or he who beholds a miserable object with- 
out pitying it But in order to remove such 
impediments, I wish, Mr. Spectator, yoa 
wGuld give us a discourse upon beggars^ 
that we ma^r not pass by true objects of 
charity, or eive to impostors. I looked out 
of my winaow the other morning earlier 
than ordinary, and saw a blind beggar, an 
hour before the pass^e he staniis in b 
frequented, with a needle and a thread 
thriftily mending his stockings. My asto- 
nishment was still greater, when I b^eld a 
lame fellow, whose legs were too big to 
walk within an hour after, bring him a pot 
of ale. I will not mention the shakings* 
distortions, and convulsions, which many 
of them practise to gain an alms; but sure 
I am they ought to be taken care of in tlua 
condition, either by the beadle or the ma- 
gistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts^ 
according to their talents. There is the 
voice of an old woman never beeins to beg 
till nine in the evening; and tnen she is 
destitute of lodging, turned out for want of 
rent, and has the same ill fortune every 
niKh^ in the year. You should employ an 
oQlcer to hear the distress of each Degnr 
that is constant at a particular place, inio 
.iaiCver in the same tone, and succeeds be- 
cause his audience is continually changmi^ 
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ttongh he does not alter his lamentatioii. 
pf we hare nothing else for oor money, let 
OB have more invention to be cheated with. 
All which is sabroitted to yoor spectatorial 
Ti|;ilance; and I am» nr» yoor most faomble 



* 3iR» — ^I was last Sunday highly trans- 
ported at our parish-church; the goitleman 
m the pulpit meaded movinely in behalf of 
the poor chilaren, and thejr for themselves 
muck more forcibly by sin^g a hymn; and 
I had the happiness of bemg a contributor 
to this little religious institution of inno- 
cents» and am sure I never disposed of 
money more to my satisfaction and advan- 
tage. The iDward joy I find in myself, and 
the good-will I bear to mankind, make me 
heartily wish those pious works may be en- 
coorwed, that the present promoters may 
reap delight, and posterity the benefit of 
them. But whilst we are building this 
beautiful edifice, let not the old ruins re- 
main in view to sully the prospect Whilst 
we are cultivating and improvmg this youne 
hopeful offspring, let not the ancient ana 
helpless creatures be shamefullv neglected. 
The crowds of poor, or pretended poor, in 
every place, are a mat reproach to us, and 
eclipse the glory of all other charity. It is 
the utmost reproach to society, that there 
should be a i>oor man unrelieved, or a poor 
rogue unpunished. I hope you will tnink 
no part of human life out of your considera- 
tion, but will, at your leisure, give us the 
liistory of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for 
tiie cities of London and Westminster. I 
am. air, your most humble servant, 

•T.D.* 

*Mii. Spectatoh,— I beg you would be 
pleased to take notice of a very great inde- 
cency, which is extremely common, though, 
I think, never yet under your censure. It 
is, sir, the strange freedoms some ill-bred 
married people take in company; the un- 
seasonable fondness of some nusbands, and 
the iU-timed tenderness of some wives. 
They talk and act as if modesty was only 
fit for maids and bachelors, and that too 
before both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, 
where the fault I speak of was so very fla- 
grant, that (being, you must know, a very 
bashful fellow, and several ]^oung ladies in 
the room,) I protest I was quite out of coun- 
tenance. Lucina, it seems, was breeding; 
and she did nothing but entertain the com- 
pany with a discourse upon the difficulty of 
reckoning to a day; and said she knew those 
who were cert^n to an hour; then fell a 
laughing at a sillv inexperienced creature, 
who was a month above her time. Upon 
her husband^s coming in, she put several 
questions to hira; which he, not caring to 
resolve, "Well,** cries Lucina, "I shall 
have 'em all at night'* — ^But lest I should 
seem guilty of the vctt feult I write against, 
I shaU only entreat Mr. Spectator to cor- 
rect such misdemeanors. 



Tbr htolMr or tke leaiftl boA by ihr, 
jkd with mytterious revensee, t do 



And 



I am» sir, your humble servant, 

* THOMAS MEAKWELL.* 
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I H ATK latehr been casdng in my thoughts 
the several unnapjnnesses of life, and com- 
paring the infelknties of old age to those of 
infancy. The calamities of children are 
due to the neglij^nce and misconduct of 
parents; those off age to the ^ast life which 
led to it I have here the history of a boy 
and girl to their wedding-day, and I thini: 
I cannot give the reader a livelier image of 
the insipid way in which time uncultivated 
passes, than by entertaining; him with their 
authentic epi^^es, expressmg all that was 
remarkable in their lives, till the period of 
their life above-mentional The sentence 
at the head of this paper, which is only a 
warm interrogation, 'What is there in na- 
ture so dear as a man's own children to 
him?' is all the reflection I shall at present 
make on those who are negligent or cruel 
in the education of them. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I am now entering 
into my one and twentieth year, and do not 
know that I had one day's thorough satis- 
faction since I came to years of any reflec- 
tion, till the time they say others lose their 
liberty-^he day of my marriage. I am son 
to a gentieman of a very great estate, who 
resolved to keep me out of the vices of the 
1^; and, in order to it, never let me see 
any thing that he thought could give ftie 
any pleasure. Attenyearaoldlwasputtoa 
grammar-school, where my master receiv- 
ed orders every post to use me very severe- 
ly, and ^ave no regard to my having a great 
estate. At fifteen I was removed to the 
univer«ty, where I lived, out of my father's 
great discretion, in scandalous poverty»and 
wanL tin I was big enough to be married, 
and 1 was sent for to see the lady who sends 
you the underwritten. When we were pwt 
together, we both considered that we could 
not be worse than we were in taking one 
another, and, out of a desire of liberty, en- 
tered into wedlock. My father says I am 
now a man, and may speak to him like 
another genUeman. I am, sir, your moat 
humble servant, 

•RICHARD RENTPREE.* 

'Mr. Spec,— I grew tall tad wild at my 
mother's, who is a gay widow, and did not 
care for sho\ring me, till about two years 
and a half ago; at which time my guardian- 
uncle sent me to a boarding-school, with' 
orders to contradict me in nothing, for I 
had been misused enough already. I had 
not been there above a month when, being 
in the kitdien, I saw seme oatmeal on the 
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dresser; I. put two or l)iree corns in my 
mouth, liked it, stole a huidlul, went into 
my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 
after never foiled taking toll of every pen- 
nyworth of oatmeal that came into the 
house; but one day playing with a tobacco- 

gipe. between my teeth, it happened to 
reak in my mouth, and the sfntting out 
the pieces left such a delicious roughness 
on my tongue, that I could not be satisfied 
till I had champed up the remaining part 
of the pipe. I forsook the oatmeal and 
stuck to toe pipes three months, in which 
time I had dispensed with tlurty-seven foul 
pipes, all to the bowls: tiiey belonged to an 
old gentleman, father to my governess. 
He locked up the clean ones. I left off eat- 
ing of pipes, and fell to licking of chalk. I 
was soon tired of this. I liien lubbled all 
the red wax of om* last ball-tickets, and, 
three weeks after, the block wax from the 
burying-tickets of the old eentleman. Two 
months after this, I lived upon thunder- 
bolts, a cert^ long round blueish stone 
which I found among the gravel in our gstr- 
dcn. I was wonderfull)^ delighted with this: 
but thunder-bolts growing scarce, I fastencn 
tooth and nail upon our earden-wall» which 
I stuck to almost a twelvemonth, and had 
in that time peeled and devoured half a 
foot towards our neighbour's yard. I now 
thought myself the happiest creature in 
the world; and I believe, m my conscience, 
I had eaten quite' through, had I had it in 
my chamber; but now 1 became lazy and 
unwilling to stir, and was obliged to seek 
food nearer home. I then took a strange 
hankering to coals; I fell to scranching 'em, 
and bad already consumed, I am certain, 
' as DiQch as would have dressed my wed- 
dipg dinner, when my uncle came for me 
home. He was "in the parlour with my 
eovemess, when I was called down. I went 
HI, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when I expected the bless- 
ing I asked, the good gentleman, in a sur- 
prise, turns himself to my governess, and 
asks, *' whether this (pointing to me) was 
his daughter? This,'* added he, "is the 
very pictutse of death. My child was a 
plump-faced, hale, fresh-coloured prl; but 
this looks as if she was half-starved, a mere 
skeleton." My governess, who is really a 
good woman, assured my father I had 
wanted for nothing; and withal told him I 
was continually eating some trash or other, 
and that I was almost eaten up with the 
green-sickness, her orders being never to 
cross me. But this magnified but little with 
my father, who presently, in a kind of pet, 
pa3ring.far my board, took me home with 
nim. 1 had not been long at home, but one 
Sunday at church (I shall never forget it) 
J saw a young neighbouring gentleman that 
• pleased me hugely; I liked him of all men 
X ever saw in my life, and began to wish I 
could be as plea^ng to him. The very next 
day he came with his father a viMtine to 
oar house: we were left alone togetner. 



with direcdons on both sides to be m love 
with one another; and in thtte'^eeks tiske 
we were married. I regained my former 
health and eomplexion, and am now as 
happy as the day is long. "Now, Mr. Spec, 
I desire you would find out some name for 
these craving damsels, whether dignified 
or distinguished under some or all of the 
following denominations, to wit, '* Trash- 
eaters,. Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champen^ 
Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal Bcrau - 
chers. Wall-peelers, or Gravd-diRgcrs^ 
and, good sir, do your utmost endeavour to 
prevent (by exposing) this unaccoontable 
folly, so prevailing among the young ones 
of our sex, who may not meet with soch 
sudden good luck as, sir, your cronstant 
reader, and very humble servant, 

*SABINA GREEN, 
T. «Now SABINA RENTFREE* 
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'Oxford, July 14. 
* Mr. Spectator, — ^According to a late 
invitation in one of your papers to eveiy 
man who pleases to write, I nave sent yon 
the following short dissertation against the 
vice of being prejudiced. Your moat hum* 
ble servant' 

''Man is a sociable creatnre, and a lover 
of glory; whence it is, that when aevcrsl 
persons are united in the same society, 
they are studious to lessen the reputatin 
of others, in order tjo raise their own. The 
wise are content to guide the springs in 
^lence, and rejoice in secret at their regu- 
lar pnHp^ss. To prate and triumph n Uie 
part allotted to the trifling and superfidaL 
The geese were providentially ordained to 
save the Capitol. Hence it is, that the in- 
vention of marks and devices to cUstingakh 
parties is owing to the beans and belks of 
this island. Hats moulded into different 
cocks and pinches, have long bid mutual 
defiance; patches have been set gainst 
patches in oattle arra;^: stocks have risen 
and fallen in proportion to head-dresses; 
and peace and war been'expectol, as the 
white or the red hood hath prevailed. These 
are the standard-bearers m our contending 
armies, the dwarfs and 'squires who car- 
ry the impresses of the giants or knights, 
not bom to fight themselves, but to prepare 
the way for the ensuing combat 

"It is a matter of wonder to reflect how 
fas men of weak understanding, and strong 
fancy, are hurried by their prejudices, even 
to the believing that the whole body of the 
adverse party are a band of villams and 
dsmons. Foreigners complain that the 
English are the proudest nation under hea- 
ven. Perhaps they too have thdr diare: 
but be that as it wiU« general chaiges 
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again«t bodies of men is the halt I am 
- writing against It must be owned, to our 
shame, that our common people, and most 
who have not travelled, have an irrational 
contempt for the language, dress, customs, 
and even the shape and minds of other na- 
tions. Some men, otherwise of sense, have 
wondered that a great ^etaas should sprine 
oat of Ireland; and thmk vou mad m ai- 
lirming that fine odes have been written in 
Lapland. 

*• This spirit of rivalship, which hereto- 
fore reigned in the two universities, is ex- 
tinct, and almost over betwixt college and 
G«]Oeee. In parishes and schools the thirst 
for giorv still obtains. At the seasons of 
foot-ball and cock-fighting, these little re^ 
publics reassume their national hatred to 
' each other. My tenant in the country is 
verily persuaded, that the parish of the 
enemy nath not one honest man in it 

"1 always hated satires against women, 
and satires against men: I am' apt to sus- 
pect a stranger who laughs at the religion 
I of the faculty: my spleen rises at a dull 
, rogue who is severe upon mayors and al- 
I derroen; and I was never better pleased 
I than with a piece of justice executed upon 
the body of a Templar who was very arch 
nponparsons. 

** The necessities of mankind require va- 
rious employments; and whoever excels in 
his province is worthy of praise. All men 
' are not educated after the same manner, 
nor have all the same talents. Those* who 
are deficient deserve our compassion, and 
have a title to our as^stance. All cannot 
be bred in the same place; but in all places 
there arise, at different times, such persons 
as do honour to their society, which may 
raise envy in Uttle souls, but are admired 
and cherished bv generous spirits. 

'* It is certainly a great happiness to be 
educated in societies of great and eminent 
men. Their instmctions and examples are 
of extraordinary advantage. It is highly 
proper to instil such a reverence of the g(>* 
veming persons, and concern for the honour 
of the place, as may spur the erowing mem- 
bers to worthy pursuits and honest emula- 
tion; but to swell young minds with vun 
thoughts of the dignity of their own bro- 
therhood, by debanng and vilifying all 
others, doth them a real injury. By this 
means I have found that their efforts have 
become languid, and their prattle irksome, 
as thinking it sufficient praise that they 
are children of so illustrious and ample a 
family. I should think it a surer as well as 
more eenerous method, to set before the 
eyes of youth such persons as have made 
a noble progress in fraternities less talked 
of; which seems tacitly to reproach their 
sloth, who loll so heavily in the seats of 
mighty improvement Active spirits here- 
by would enlarge their notions; where- 
as, by a servile imitation of one, or perhaps 
two, admired men in their own body, they 
can only gain a secondary and denvative 



kind of fiune. These coiners of men, lika 
those of authoft or pdnters, run into af- 
fectations of some oddness, which perhaps 
was not disagreeable in the original, but 
nts ungracefully on the narrow-sotided tran-> . 
scriber. 

'*By such early corrections of tlmit^, 
while boys are growing into men, they will 
graduallv learn not to censure sdperficially; 
but imbibe those principles of general kind- 
ness and humanity, which akme can make 
them easy to themselves, and beloved by 
others. 

" Reflections of this nature have expung- 
ed all prejudice out of my heart; insomuch, 
that though I am a firm protestant, I hope 
to see the pope and cardinals without vio« 
lent emotions; and though I am naturally 
grave, I expect to meet good c(»npanv at 
Paris. I am, sir, your humble servant*' 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I find yon are a 
general undertaker, and have, by yourcor- 
respondents or self, an insight into most 
things; which makes me apply m^rself t» 
you at present, in the wtest calamity tiiat 
ever betel man. My wife has taken some- 
thing ill of me, and has not spoke one word, 
good or bad, to me, or any oody^ in the fa- 
mily, since Friday was seven-night What 
must a man do in that case? Your advice 
would be a great obligation to, sir, your 
most humble servant, 

•RALPH THIMBLETOK* 

•July 15, 1712. 
^R. Spectator, — When j;ou want a 
trifle to fill up a paper, in inserting this you 
wiU lay an obligation on your humble ser- 
vant, OLIVIA' 

•• Dear Olivia,— -It is but this moipent 
I have had the happiness of knowipr to 
whom I am obliged for the present I re- 
ceived the second of April. I am heartily 
sorry it did not come to hand the day before; 
for I cannot but think it very hard upon 
people to lose their Jest, that offer at one 
out once a-year. I congratulate myself 
however upon the earnest given me of 
something farther intended in my favour, 
for I am told that the man who is thought 
worthy by a ladv to make a fool of stands 
fair enough in ner opinion to become one 
day her husband. Ttll such time as I have 
the honour of being sworn, I take leave to 
subscribe myself, dear Olivia, your fool 
elect, NICODEMUNCIO." 

T. 
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MaH. S^. dzzxiii. It 
To bftnlah aniiont thought, and qoiet pain, 
Bead Homer's frogs, or my more trifling strain. 

The moral world, as consisting of males 
and females, is of a mixed nature, and filled 
with aeveral customs, fashions, and cere- 
mcmiesy which would have no place ia it 
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were there bat one sex. Had our species 
no females in it^ men would be quite differ- 
ent creatures from what they are at pre* 
sent: their endeavours to please the oppo- 
site sex polishes and refines them oat of 
those manners which are most natural 
to therti, and often sets them upon modelling 
themsd ves, not according to the plans which 
they approve in their own opinions^ but ac- 
cording to those plans which they think are 
most agreeable to the female world. In 
a word, man would not only be an unhappy, 
but a rude unfinished creature, were ne 
conversant with none but those of his own 
make. 

Women, on the other ude, are apt to form 
themselves in evenr thing with 'regard to 
that other half ok reasonable creatures 
with whom they are here blended and 
conAised: their thoughts are ever turn- 
j ed up^ appearing amiable to the other 
^ sex; they talk, and move, and smile, with 
a design upon us; every feature of their 
, faces, every part of their dress, is filled 
with snares and allurements. There would 
be no such animals as prudes or coquettes 
in the world, were there not such an ani- 
mal as man. In short, it is the male that 
gives charms to woman-kind, that produces 
an air in their faces, a grace in their mo- 
tions, a softness in their voices, and a deli- 
cacy in their complexions. 

As this mutual r^ard between the two 
sexes tends to the improvement of each of 
them, we may observe that men are apt to 
degenerate mto rough and brutal natures 
who live as if there were no such things as 
women in the world; as, on the contrary, 
women who have an indifference or aver- 
sidivfot their counterparts in human nature 
are generally sour and unamiable, sluttish 
and censorious. 

I am led into tlus train of thoughts by a 
little manuscript which is lately fallen into 
my hands, and which I shall communicate 
to the reader, as I have done some other 
curious pieces of the same nature without 
troubling him with any inquiries about the 
author of it It contains a summarv ac- 
count of two different states which bordered 
upon one another. The one was a common- 
wealth of Amazons, or women without 
men; the other was a republic of males, 
that had not a woman in the whole com- 
munity. As these two states bordered upon 
one another, it was their way, it seems, to 
meet upon their frontiers at a certain sea- 
son of the year, where those among the 
men who had not made their choice in anv 
former meeting, associated Uiemsdves witn 
particular women, whom they were after- 
wards obliged to look upon as thdr wives 
in every one of these yearly rencounters. 
The children that sprung up from this al- 
liance, if males, were sent to their respec- 
tive fathers; if females, continued with 
their mothers. By means of this anniversary 
carnival, which lasted about a* week, the 
conmonwealths were recniited firam time 



to time, and supplied with thdr respectiTe 
subjects. 
These two states were cn^jaged t 

in a perpetual league, offensive and \ 

sive; so tnatif any foreign potentate ofiered 
to attack either of them, both of the i 



fell upon him at once, and quicklv brauriit 
him to reason. It was remaricable that ftr 
many ages this agreement continued invio- 
lable between the two states, notwithstand* 
ing, as was sud before, they were husbands 
and wives; but this will not appear so won- 
derful, if we connder that they did not live 
together above a week in a year. 

In the account which my author gives of 
the male republic, there were several cus- 
toms yer^ remarkable. The men never 
shaved their beards, or paired their nails* 
above once in a twelvemonth, which waa 
probably about the time of the great annual 
meeting upon their frontiers. I find the 
name <» a minister of state in one part of 
their history, who was fined for appearing^ 
too frequently in clean linen; and or a cer- 
tain great general, who was turned out of 
his post ror effeminacy, it having been 
proved upon him by several credible wit- 
nesses that he washd his fece every morn- 
ing. If any member of the commonwealth 
had a soft voice, a smooth face, or a supple 
behaviour, he was banished into the com- 
monwealth of females, where he was treat- 
ed as a dave, dressed in petticoats, and set 
a spinning. They had no tides of honour 
among them, but such as denoted some 
bodily strength or perfection, as such-a-one 
* the tall,* such-a-one * the stocky,' such-a- 
one ' the gruff. ' Thttr public debates were 
^erally managed with kicks and cnft, 
insomucn that they often came from the 
council-table with broken shins, black eyes» 
and bloody noses. When they would re- 
proach a man in the most bitter tems» 
they would tell him his teeth were white* 
or that he had a feur skin and a soft hand. 
The greatest man I meet with in their lua- 
tory, who was one who could lift five hun- 
dred weight, and wore such a prodigiooa 
pair of whiskers as had never been seen in 
the commonwealth befdre hu time. These 
accomplishments, it seems, had rendered 
him so popular, that if he had not died very 
seasonaoly, it is thought he might have en- 
slaved the republic. Having made thia 
short extract out of the history of the male 
commonwealth, I shall look into the histonr 
of the neighbouring state, which cnnristed 
of females; and if I find any thing in it, will 
not fail to communicate it to the public 
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Sb iBUdi*4 tiM TkneHm Amuoni of old, 
Wten TTwrmodoo with Moody billows roll'd f 
Such troo|» m tbew in tbiDing armi were eeen, 
Whttk lliewiM met in light their mftidcn qaeen. 
B«th to the fleM Pentbeeileft led. 
Vrom the fleree viriin when the Grecians fled. 
With snehretam'd triumphant from the war, 
Her maids with cries attend the lo^ car : 
Tbef dash with manly fimse their moony shields ; 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields. 

JDrydm. 

Haying carefully perused the manu- 
script I Tnentioned in my yesterday's paper, 
so mr as it relates to the republic of women, 
I find in it several particulars which may 
▼ery well deserve the reader's attention. 

'rhe girls of quality, from six to twelve 
years old, were put topubHc schools, where 
they learned to box and play at cuddles, 
-witn several other accomplishments of the 
same nature: so that nothing was more 
usual than to see a little miss returning 
home at night with a broken pate, or two 
or three teeth knocked out of her head. 
They were afterwards taught to ride the 
great horse, to shoot, dart or sling, and 
fisted into several companies, in order to 
perfect themselves in militaiy exercises. 
No woman was to be married till she had 
killed her man. The ladies of fashion used 
to play with young lions instead of lap-dogs; 
and when they made any parties or diver- 
sion, instead of entertaining themselves at 
ombre and piduet, thev would wrestle and 
pitch the bar tor a wnole afternoon toge- 
ther. There was never any such thing as 
a blush seen, or a sigh heard, in the whole 
commonwealth. The women never dressed 
but to look terrible; to which end they would 
sometimes, after a battle, paint their cheeks 
with the blood of their enemies. For this 
reason, likewise, the face which had the 
most scars was looked upon as the most 
boiutifuL If they found lace, jewels, 
ribands, or any ornaments in silver or gold, 
among the booty which they had taken, 
they used to dress their horses with it, 
but never entertained a thought of wear- 
ing it themselves. There were particular 
rights and privUeges allowed to any mem- 
ber of the commonwealth who was a mo- 
ther of three daughters. The senate was 
made up of old women, for by the laws of 
the country, none was to be a counsellor 
of state that was not past child-bearing. 
They used to boast that their republic had 
continued four thousand years, wluch is 
altogether improbable, unless we may sup- 
pose^ what I am very apt to think, that 
they measured thdr time by lunar years. 
There was a great revoludon brought about 
in this female republic by means of a neigh- 
bouring Ung, who had made war upon them 
severu years with various success, and at 
leneth overthrew them in a very great battle. 
Fhis defeat they ascribe to several causes: 
some say that the secretary of state, having 
been troubled with the yaxmrs, had com- 
mitted some fatal mistakes in several des- 
patches about that time. Others pretend 
that the first minister being big with childt 

Vol, n. 22 



could not Attend the pobUc affidrs as so 
great an exigency of state required; but 
tills I can g^ve no manner of credit to, since 
it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim 
in their govemment, which I have before 
mentioned. My author givn the most pro- 
bable reason <n this great disaster; for he 
affirms that the general was brought to 
bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the very 
ni^ht before the battie: however it was, 
this single overthrow oblieed them to call 
in the male republic to their assistance; 
but, notwithstanding their common efforts 
to repulse the victorious enemy, the war 
continued for many years before thej could 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which Doth sexes passed 
together made them so well acouainted 
with one another, that at the end of the 
war they did not care for parting. In the 
beginning of it they lodged in separate 
camps, but afterwards, as they grew more 
familiar, they pitched their tents promis- 
cuously. 

From this time, the armies being check- 
ered with both sexes, they polish^ apace. • 
The men used to invite their fellow soldiers 
into their quarters, and would dress their 
tents with flowers and boughs for their re- 
cq>tion. If they chanced to like one more 
than another, they would be cutting her 
name in the table, or chalking out her 
figure upon a wall, or talking m her in a 
kind of rapturous language, which by de- 
grees improved into verse and sonnet 
These were as the first rudiments of archi- 
tecture, painting, and poetry, among this 
savage people. After any advantage over 
the enemy, both sexes used to jump to- 
gether, and make a clattering with their 
swords and shields, for joy, which in a few 
years produced several regular tunes and 
set dances. 

As the two armies romped together upon 
these occaaons, the women complained of 
the thick bushy beards and long nails of 
their confederates, who thereupon took care 
to prune themselves mto such figures as 
were most pleasing to their friends and 
allies. 

When thev had taken any spoils from 
the enemy, tne men would make a present 
of every tlung that was rich and showy to 
the women wnom they most admired, and 
would frrauentiy dress the necks, or heads, 
or arms, ot their mistresses, with any thing 
which they thought appeared gay or pretty. 
The women observing that the men took 
ddight in lookni^ upon them when they 
were adorned with such trappmgs and 
gewgaws, set their heads at work to find 
out new inventions and to outshine one an- 
other in all councils of war. or the like 
solemn meetings. On the other hand, the 
men observing how the women's hearts 
were set upon finery, begun to embellish 
themselves, and look as agreeably as they 
could in the eves of their associates. In 
short, after a lew yean' conyersiDg toge- 
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ther, the womeD had learned to smile, and 
the men to ogle; the women grew 8oft» and 
the men lively. 

When they had thus insenably formed 
one another, upon finishing of the war, 
which concluded with an entire conquest 
of thdr common enemy, the colonels in one 
army married the colonels in the other; the 
captains in the same manner took the cap- 
tains to their wives: the whole body of 
common soldiers were matched after the 
example of their leaders. By this means 
the two republics incorporated with one 
another^ ana became the most flourishing 
and Dolite eovemment in the part of the 
world which they inhabited. C, 
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Nee doo nut, et ftmnm dtt|4ex, nee ftsnina did. 
Nee puer ut poMiat, Metttnunqiie et utranique TideBtor. 
(Ml Met. iT. 338. 

Both bodies in a eingle body mix, 

A liDgle body with a doable eez.-dftUliM. 

Most of the papers I give the public are 
written on subjects that never vary, but 
are for ever fixed and immutable. Of this 
kind are all my more serious essays and 
^scouTses; but there is another sort of spe- 
culations, which I consider as occasional 
papers, that take their rise from the folly, 
extravagance, and caprice of the present 
age. For I look upon myself as one set to 
watch the manners and behaviour of my 
oovotrymen and contemporaries, and to 
mark down every absurd fashion, ridicu- 
lous custom, or affected form of speech, 
that makes its appearance in the world 
during the course ot my speculations. The 
petticoat no sooner begun to swell, but I 
observed its motions. The party-patches 
had not time to muster themselves before 
I detected them. I had intelligence of the 
coloured hood the very first time it ap- 
peared in a public assembly. I might here 
mention several other the like contingent 
subjects, upon which I have bestowed dis- 
tinct papers. By this means I have so effec- 
tually quashed those irr^larities which 
gave occasion to them, that I am afraid 
posterity will scarce have a sufficient idea 
of them to relish those discourses which 
were in no littie vogue at the time they 
were written. They will be apt to think 
that the fashions and customs I attack- 
ed were some fantastic conceits of my 
own, and that their great grandmothers 
could not be so whimsical as I have repre- 
aentedthem. Forthisreason, when I think 
on the figure my several volumes of specu- 
lations will maike about a hundred years 
hence, 1 consider them as so many pieces 
o€ old plate, where the weight will be re- 
garded, but the fashion lost 

Among the several female extravagan- 
ces I have already taken notice ofl there 
is one which still keeps its ground. I mean 
that of the ladies who dreas themselves in 



a hat and feather, a ridme-coat, and a 
periwig, or at least tie up tlietr hair in a 
Dag or riband, in imitation of the smart 
part of the opposite sex. As in my yester- 
day's paper! gave an account of the mix- 
ture or two sexes in one commonwealth, I 
sIulII here take notice of this mixture of 
two sexes in one person. I have already 
shown my dislike of this immodest custom 
more than once; but in contempt of every 
thing I have hitherto said, I am informed 
that the highwa^rs about this great city are 
still very much infested with these female 
cavaliers. 

I remember when I was at mv friend 
^r Roger de Coverley's, about tnis time 
twelvemonth, an equestrian lady of this 
order appeared upon the plains which lay 
at a distance from his house. I was at that 
time wfdking in the fields with my old friend; 
and as his tenants ran out on every side 
to see so strange a sight. Sir Roger adced 
one of them, who came by us, what it was? 
To which the country fellow replied, • TTis 
a gentlewoman, saving your worship's pre- 
sence, in a coat and hat.' This produced a 
great deal of mirth at the knight's house, 
where we had a story at the same time 
of another of his tenants, who meeting this 
gentieman-like lady on the highway, was 
asked by her whether that was Covericjr- 
hall? The honest man seeing only the 
male part of the querist, rephed, *Yes, 
nr;' but upon the second question, whether 
Sir Roger de Coveriey was a married man? 
having dropped his eye upon the petticoat, 
he changed his note into < r^o, maaam. ' 

Had one of these hermaphrodites ap- 
peared in Juvenal's days, with what an 
mdignation should we have seen her de- 
scribed by that excellent satirist! he would 
have represented her in a riding habit as a 
greater monster than the centaur. He 
would have called for sacrifices of purify- 
ing waters, to exj^ate the appearance of 
such a prodigy. He would have invoked 
the shaaes of Portia and Lucretia, to see 
into what the Roman ladies had transform- 
ed themselves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the 
sex with greater tenderness, and have aU 
along made use of the most gentie methods to 
bring them off from any litUe extravagance 
into which they have sometimes unwarily 
fallen. I think it however absolutely neces- 
sary to keep up the partition between the 
two sexes, and to take notice of the smallest 
encroachments which the one makes upon 
the other. I hope therefore I shall not 
hear any more complaints on this subject 
I am sure my she-disciples, who peruse 
these my daily lectures, have profited but 
littie by them/if they are capable ofgivinr 
into such as amphibious dress. Tnis i 
should not have mentioned, had I not lately 
met one of these my female readers in 
Hyde-park, who looked upon me with a 
masculine assurance, and cockad her hat 
fii]liomy£u:e. 
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For my part, I have one general key to 
the behaviour of the fair sex. When I see 
them ^gular m any part of their dress, I 
ccmclnde It is not without some evil inten- 
tion: and therefore question not but the 
de^gn of this strange fashion is to smite 
more effectually their male beholders. 
Now to set them right in this particular, I 
would fain have them conader with them- 
selves, whether we are not more likely to 
be struck by a figure entirely female, tnan 
with such a one as we may see every day 
in our glasses. Or, if they please, let them 
reflect upon their own hearts, and think 
how they would be affected should they 
meet a man on horseback, in his breeches 
and jack-boots, and at the same time dress- 
ed up in a commode and a nightraile. 

I must observe that this fashion was first 
of all brought to us from France, a country 
which has mfected all the nations of Europe 
with Its levity. I speak not this in deroga- 
tion of a whole people, having more than 
once found fault with those general reflec- 
tions which strike at kingdoms or common- 
wealths in the gross— a piece of cruelty, 
winch an ingenious writer of our own com- 
jnres to that of Caligula, who wished that 
the Roman people had all but one neck, 
that he mieht behead them at a blow. I 
shall therefore only remark, that as liveli- 
ness and assurance are in* a peculiar man- 
ner the quaUfications of the French nation, 
the same habits and customs will not eive 
the same offence to that people which they 
produce amongst those ot our own country. 
I Modesty is our distinguishing character, as 
I vivacity is theirs: and when this our na- 
tional virtue appears in that female beauty 
for which our British ladies are celebrated 
above all others in the universe, it makes 
up the most amiable object that the eye of 
man can possibly behold. C. 
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WWi ttanibi teat bMk, tte7 popularly IdlL 

Beivg a person of insatiable curiosity, I 
could not fbibear going on Wednesday last 
to a place of no small renown for the gal- 
laotnr of the lower order of Britons, to 
the Bear-garden, at Hockley in the Hde; 
wtfere (as a whitish brown paper, put into 
my hand in the street, informed me) there 
was to be a trial of skill exhibited between 
two masters of the noble science of de- 
fence, at two of the clock precisely. I was 
not a little charmed with the solemnity of 
the challenge which ran thus: 

' I James Miller, sergeant, (lately come 
from the frontier of Portugal] master of 
the noble scienc^ of defence, hearing in 
most places where I have been of the great 
fame of Timothy Bu£k, of London, master 
d the taid sdeoc^ do invite him to meet 



me and exerdse 9t the seTeral weapons 
following^ viz: 



' Back sword, 



^gle falchion, 



' Sword and dageer. Case of falchions, 
'Sword and buckler. Quarter staff.' 

If the generous ardour in James MUler to 
dispute the reputation of Timothy Buck 
had something resembling the old heroes 
of romance, Timothy Buck returned an- 
swer in the same papier with the like spirit, 
addine a little indignation at being chal- 
lengea, and seeming to condescend to fight 
James Miller, not in regard to Miller him- 
self, but in that as the fame went about, he 
had fought Parkes of Coventry. Tlie ac- 
ceptance of the combat ran in these words: 

• I Timothy Buck, of Clare-market, mas- 
ter of the noble science of defence, hearing 
he did fight Mr. Parkes* of Coventry, wiU 
not fiEdl (God willing) to meet this fair in- 
viter at the time and place appointed, de- 
siring a clear stage and no favour. 

* Vrvat Rcgina.* 

I shall not here look back on the specta- 
cles of the Greeks and Romans of this kind, 
but must believe this custom took its rise 
from the ages -of knight-errantry; from 
those who loved one woman so well, that 
they hated all men and women else; from 
those who would fight you, whether you 
were or not of their mind; from those who 
demanded the combat of their contempora- 
ries, both for admiring their mistress or 
discommending her. I cannot therefore but 
lament, that the terrible part of the ancient 
fight is preserved, when the amorous side 
of it is forgotten. We have retained the 
barbarity, but lost the gallantry of the old 
combatants. I could wish, methinks, these 
gendemen had consulted me in the pro- 
mul|;ation of the conflict I was obligea by 
a fair young maid, whom I understood to 
be called Elizabeth Preston, daughter of 
the keeper of the garden, with a glass d[ 
twater; who I imagined might have been, 
for form's sake, the general representative 
of the lady fought for, and from her beauty 
the proper Amaryllis on these occasions. 
It would have run better in the challenge, 
'I James Miller, sergeant, who have tra- 
velled parts abroad, and came last from the 
frontier of Portugal, for the love of Eliza- 
beth Preston, do assert that the said Eliza- 
beth is the fairest of women.' Then the 



• On a tarae tomb, in tbe great ehnrcb-yafd of Coven- 
try, if tbe following inBCriptloa : 

* To tbe memory of Mr. John Bparkea, a native of this 
dty : be was a man of a mild diipoeition, a gladiator by 
profbMion : wbo, after having ftwght 350 battlet in the 
principal parte of Europe with honour and appiauae, at 
length quitted tbe etage, abeathed his sword, and, with 
Christian resifnation, submitted to tlie grand victor in 
tbe ad year of his age. Jtmo ambtUa kMmtmmTtS^: 

His friend, sergeant Bfiller, here mentioned, a man 
of vast atliletic aceomplisluneBts, was advanced after- 
wards to the rank of a captain in the British army, an4 
did notable service in SooUaad under tbe duke of Cum- 
bertaid,ial74fii 
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A* parent who forces a ebild of a liberal ap<l 
ingenious* spirit into the arms of a cloWh or 
a blockheady obliges her to a crime too 
odious for a name. It is in a degree the 
unnatural conjunction of rational and brutal 
beings. Yet what is there so common, as 
the bestowing an accomplished woman with 
such a disparity? And I could name crowds 
who lead miserable lives for want of know- 
ledge in their parents of this maxim. That 
good sense and sood-nature always go 
t<«ether. That which is attributed to foots, 
and called good-nature, is only an inability 
of observing what is faulty, which turns, in 
^larriage, into a suspicion of every thing as 
such, from a consciousness of that inability. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I am entirely of your 
o|nnian with relation to the equestrian fe- 
males, who affect both the masculine and 
feminine air at the same time^ and cannot 
forbear makine a presentment agfunst an- 
other order of them, who grow very nu- 
merous and powerfol; and since our lan- 
guage is not very capable of good com- 
pound words, I must be contented to call 
them only * « the naked-shouldered. "These 
beauties are not aontented to make lovers 
wherever they app^, but they must make 
rivals at the same time. Were you to see 
Gatty walk the Park at high mall, you 
would expect those who followed her and 
those who met her would immediately draw 
their swords for her, I hope, sir, you will 
provide for the future, that women may 
stick to their faces for doing any farther 
mischief, and not allow any but direct tra- 
ders in beauty to expose more than the 
fore^part of the neck, unless you please to 
allow this after-game to those who are very 
defective in the charms of the countenance. 
I can say, to my sorrow, the present prac- 
tice is ver^ unfair, when to look back is 
death; and it may be said of our beauties, as 
a great poet did of bullets, 

" They kill and wound, like Parthiant, as they fly.** 

* I submit this to your animadversion; and 
am, for the Uttie while I have left, your 
humble servant, the languishing 

'PHILAOTHUS. 

*P. S, Suppose you mended my letter, 
and made a simile about the **porcupine;" 
but I submit that alsa ' 
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Animiim rafe, qui, nisi paret, 
Imperat Bbr. Sp^ ii. lib. 1. OL 

Corb Vtxf soal. 

And clieek thy rage, which mnst be nil*d or role. 

Qrtuk, 

It is a very common expresnon, that such 
a one is very good-natured, but very pas- 
nonate. The expres^on, indeed, is very 
good-natured, to allow passionate people 
so much quarter; but I think a pas^onate 
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man deserves the least indnlgence imagi- 
nable. It is said, it is soon over; that is* all 
the mischief he does is quickly despatched, 
which, I think, is no great recommendation 
to favour. I have known one of those good- 
natured passionate men say in a mixed 
company, even to his own wife or child, 
such-things as the most inveterate enemy* 
of his fomil]r would not have spoken, even 
in imagination. It is certain that quick 
sensibifity is inseparable hooi a ready un- 
derstandmg; but why should not that good 
understanding call to itself all its {(Hx:e on 
such occanons, to master that sudden indi* 
nation to anger? One of the greatest souls 
now in the world* is the most subject by na- 
ture to angjer, and yet so famous for a con- 
quest of himself this way, that he is the 
known example when you talk of temper 
and command of a man's 8el£ To contain 
the spirit of anger, is the worthiest disd- 
pline we can put ourselves ta When a 
man has made any progress this way, a 
frivolous fellow in a passion is to him as 
contemptible as a froward child. It ought 
to be the study of every man, for his own 
quiet and peace. When he stands com- 
bustible and ready to flame upon every tlung^ 
that touches him, life is as uneasy to him- 
self as it is to all about him, Syiicropius 
leads, of all men living, the most ridiculous 
life; he is ever offending and begginr par- 
don. If his man enters the room without 
what he was sent for— "That blockhead,' 
begins he— 'Gentiemen, I ask youf par- 
don, but servants now-a-days' — ^The wrong 
plates are laid, they are thrown into the 
middle of the room: his wife stands by in 
pain for him, which he sees in her face, and 
answers as if he had heard all she was 
thinking^— *Why? what the devil! Why 
don't vou take care to give orders in these 
thingsr His friends sit down to a tasteless 
plenty of every thing, every^ minute expect- 
ing new insults from his impertinent j — 
sions. In a word, to eat with, or viat s 
cropius, is no other than going to see 1 
exercise his family, exercise their patience, 
and his own anger. 

It is monstrous that the shame and con- 
fosion in which this good-natured angjy 
man must needs behold his friends, while 
he thus lays about him, does not givrs him 
so much reflection as to create an amend- 
ment This is the most scandalous disuse • 
of reason imaginable; all the hamless part 
of him is no more than that of a buU-dog, 
they are tame no longer than they are not 
offended. One of these good-naturedanny 
men shall, in an instant, assemble together 
so many alluaons to secret circumstances, 
as are enough to dissolve the peace of all 
the families and friends he is acquainted 
with, in a quarter of an hour, and yet the 
next moment be the best naturdlman in 
the world. If you >¥Ould see passion in its 
puritjTt without mixture of reason, behold 
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it re]>re8ented in a mad hero> drawn by a 
mad poet Nat Lee makes his Alexander 
say tQUs: 
■ Aw«y I begone I and fiv« « wbiflwind room. 
Or I will Uow you up like duat I Avaunt I 
MadJieM but meanly represents my toil. 
Eternal discord I 

Fury I reTensel disdain and indifnationi 
Tear my swM'n breast, make way fbr lire and tempaaC. 
My brain is burst, debate and reason auench'd : 
The storm is upi, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack ; while passions, like the wind, 
Sjae up to heav*n, and put out all the stars.* 

Every passionate fellow in town talks half 
the day with as little consistency, and 

• threatens things as much oot of his power. 
The next disagreeable person to the out- 
raceous gentleman, is one of a much lower 
order of an^r, and he is what we commonly 
• call a peevish fellow. A peevish fellow is 
one who has some reason in himself for 
being out of humour, or has a natural inca- 
pacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all 
who are happier than himself with pishes 
and pshaws, or other well-bred interjec- 
tions, at every thing that is said or done in 
his presence. There should be physic 
mixed in the food of all which these fellows 
eat in good company. This degree of anger 
passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgment, 
that won't admit of being easily pleased; 
but none above the character of wearine a 
peevish man's liveiy ought to bear with his 
ill manners. All thmgs among men of sense 
and condition should pass the censure, and 
have the protection of the eye of reason. 
*No man ought to be tolerated in an habi- 
tual humour, whim, or particularity of be- 
haviour, by any who do not wait upon him 
for bread. Next to the peevish fellow is 

a the snarler. This gentleman deals might- 
ily in what we call uie ^mwr; and as those 
sort of people exert them^ves most against 
those below them, you see their humour 
best in their talk to thdr servants. ' That 
is so like jrou; You are a fine fellow; Thou 
art the quickest head-jnece;' and the like. 
One would think the hectoring, the storm- 
ing, the sullen, and all the different species 
and subordinations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing they liva only as par- 
doned men; and how pitiful is the condition 
of being only suffered! But I am inter- 
rupted l>y the pleasantest scene of anger, 
and the disappointment of it, that I have 
ever known, which happened while I was 
yet writing, and I overheard as I sat in the 
back-room ata French bookseller's. There 
came into the shop a very learned man with 
an erect solemn ur; and, though a person 
of great parts otherwise, slow in under- 
standing any thmg which makes against 
himseUT The composur»of the faulty man, 
and the whimsidal perplexity of him that 
was justly angry, is perfectly new. After 
turmng ovftr many vcuumes, said the seller 
tothe Duyer, •Sir^you know I have long 
asked you to send me back the first volume 
of French sermons I formerly lent you.' 
* Sir/ said the chapman, ' I have dUn look- 
•d for it, bat cannot find it; it is certainly 



lost, and I know not to whom I lent it, it is 
so many years a^a' « Then, rir, here is the 
other volume; 111 send you home that, and 
please to pay for both.' «My friend,' re* 
plied he, 'canst thou be so senselesa as not 
to know that one volume is as imperfect in 
my library as in your shop?' 'Yes, ar, but 
it IS you have lost the first volume; and, to 
be short, I wiU be pud. ' < Sir,' answered 
the chapman, ' you are a young man, your 
book is lost; dnd learn by this little losf to 
bear much greater adversities, which ydn 
must expect to meet with. ' • Yes, 111 blear 
when I must, but I have not lost now, for I 
say you have it, and shall pay me.' 'Friend, 
you erow warm; I tell you the book is lost; 
and foresee, in the course even of a pros* 
perous life, that you will meet afflictic^s to 
make you mad, if you cannot bear this 
trifle.' * Sir, there is, in this case, no need 
of bearing, for you have the book. ' • I say, 
sir, I have not the book; but your passion 
will not let you hear enough to be informed 
that I have it not Learn resignation of 
yourself to the distresses of this life: nay, 
do not fret and fume; it is my du^ to tell 
you that you are of an impatient spirit, and 
an impatient q>irit is never without woe.' 
' Was ever any thing like this?' 'Yes, sir, 
there have been many things like this: the 
loss is but a trifle; but your temper is wan- 
ton, and incapable of the least pain; there- 
fore let me advise vou, be patient, the book 
is lost, but do not lor that reason lose your- 
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BinarraUftraatallo.-DienauraqiMfleti • 
Creadt ; et auditia aliquid noTus a4Jidt anetor. 

Ootd. JMM. lii. SI, 
Some tall what they bave heard, or tales derise ; 
Each fiction still improved with added liea. 

Ovid describes the palace of Fame aa 
situated in the very centre of the universe, 
and perforated with so raanjr windows as 

Save her the Mght of every thing that was 
one in the heavens, in the earth, and in 
the sea. The structure of it was contrived 
in so admirable a manner, that it echoed 
every word which was spoken in the whole 
compass of nature; so that the palace, says 
the poet, was always filled with a confused 
hubbub of low, dyine sounds, the voicea 
being almost s]>ent and worn out before they 
arrived at this general rendezvous of 
speeches and wluspers. 

I consider courts with the same regard to 
the governments which they supenntend, 
as Ovid's palace of Fame with renird to 
the universe. The eyes o( a .watchful mi- 
nister run through the whole people. There 
is.ficarce a murmur or complaint that doea 
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not reach hi* cars. They have news- 1 poor rerense of ilesentiiiirthem. The his- 



fitherers and intelligencers distributed into 
eir several walks and quarters, who 
bring in their respective quotas, and make 
them Acquaihted with the discourse and 
conversation of the whole kingdom or com- 
monwealtH where thejr are employed. The 
wisest of kings, alluding to these inviable 
and unsuspected spies, who are planted by 
kings and rulers over their fellow-dtizens, 
as well as to those voluntary mformers that 
are buzzing about the ears of a great man, 
and making their court b^ such secret 
methods of mteUigence, has given us a very 
prudent caution:* ' Curse not the king, no 
not in thy thought, and curse not the rich 
in thy b^-chamber; for a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter.* 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to 
make use of other peo{»le's«eyes, they should 
take particular care to do it in such a man- 
ner that it may not bear too hard on the 
'lerson whose life and conversation are in- 
quired into. A man who is capable of so 
Infamous a calling as that of a spy, is not 
very much to be relied upon. He can have 
no great ties of hsnour or checks of con- 
science, to restrain him in those covert evi- 
dences, where the person accused has no 
opportunity of vindicating himself. He will 
be more industrious to carry that which is 
grateful than that which is true. There 
will be no occasion fbr htm if he does not 
hear and see things worth discovery; so 
that he naturally inflames every word and 
circumstance, aggravates what is faulty, 
perverts what is good, and misrepresents 
what is indifferent Nor is it to be doubted 
but that such ignominious wretches let their 
private passions into these their clandestine 
viformations, and often wreak their par- 
ticular spitb and malice against the person 
whom they are set to ^atch. It is a plea- 
sant scene enough, which an Italian author 
describes between a spy and a cardinal who 
employed him. The cardinal is represented 
as minuting down every thing that is told 
him. The spy begins with a low voice, 
^Such a one, the advocate, whispered to 
one of his friends, within my heanng, that 
your eminence was a very ^reat poltroon;* 
and after having given his patron time 
enough to take it down, adds, that another 
called him a mercenary rascal in a public 
conversation. The cardinal replies, * Very 
well,* and bids him go on. Tne spy pro- 
ceeds and loads him with reports of the 
same nature, till the cardinal rises in great 
wrath, calls him an impudent scouxidrel, 
aid kicks him out of the room. 

It is observed of great and her<nc minds, 
that they hi^ve not only shown a particular 
disregard to those unmerited reproaches 
which have been cast upon them« but hava 
been altogether free from that impertinent 
curiosity of mquiring after them^ or the 
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tories of Alexander and Caesar are lull of 
this kind of instances. Vulgar souls are of 
a quite contrary character. Dionynus, the 
tyrant of Sicily, had a dun^^eon which was 
a vtrv curious piece of architecture; and of 
which, as I am informed, there are still to 
be seen some remuns in that island. It 
was called Dionysius's Ear, and bidlt with 
several litde windings and labyrinths in the 
form of a real ear. The stmctnre of it 
made it a kind of whispering place, but such 
a one as gathered tiie voice of him who 
spoke into a funnel, which was placed at 
the very top of it The tyrant used to 
lodge all his state criminals, or those whom 
he supposed to be engaged together in any 
evil Cenen upon him, in this dungeoD. He * 
had at the same time an apartment over 
it, where he used to apply himself to the 
funnel, and by that means overheard every 
thinr that was whispered in the dunfi;eoii. 
I befieve one may venture to affirm, that a 
Caesar or an Alexander would have rather 
died by the treason than have used such 
disingenuous means for the detecting of it 

A man who in ordinary life is very inqui- 
sitive after every thing which is spc^en ill 
of him, passes his time but very indifle- 
rently. He is wounded by every arrow 
that IS shot at him, and puts it in the power 
of every insignificant enemy to disquiet 
him. Nay, he will suffer from what has 
been said of him, when it is forgotten by 
those who said or heard it For this rea- 
son I could never bear one of those offidoas 
friends, that would be telling every malicioiu 
report, every idle censure, that passed upon 
me. The tongue of man is so petulant, and • 
his thoughts so variable, that one should 
not lay too great a stress upon any present 
speeches and opinions. Praise and obloquy 
proceed very frequentiy out of the same 
mouth upon the same person; and upon the 
same occasion. A generous enemy .will 
sometimes bestow commendations, as the 
dearest friend cannot sometimes refrain 
from speaking iU. The pan who is indif- 
ferent m either of these respects, gives hia 
opinion at random, and praises or doap- 
proves as he finds himsdt in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a 
character, which is finely drawn by the 
eari of ClarendoA, in the nrst book of hia 
History, which gives us the lively picture 
of a great man teasing himselS with an i^ 
surd curiosity. 

' He had not that application and aub- 
mis^on, and reverence fbr the ^ueen, as 
mis^t have been expected from his wisdom 
ana breeding; anil often crossed her pre- 
tences and deques with more rudeness than 
was natural to him. Yet he was impeiti- 
nentiy solicitous to know what h^r majesty 
said of him in private, and^if^t resent- 
ments she had towards him. A^Zi when 
by some confidants, who had tb^ csmSs 
upon him from those offices, he was m- 
fonped cf aome hfektar < ~ 
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from her majest^y he ^9« so 
afiBicted and tormented with the sense' 
it, tiiat sometinnesby passionate complaints 
and representations to the kine, sometimes 
by more dutifol addresses and expostula- 
tions with the queen in bewailine his mis- 
fortune, he frequently exposed himself, and 
left his condition worse tnan it was before, 
and the #claircissement commonly ended in 
the discovery of the persons from whom he 
had leceivea his most secret intelligence.' 

O. 
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ViTCM li reete neaeis, diaeede peritis. 

Bvr. Bp. ii. Libi S. S13. 
Letn to live welt, or fliirly niAke your will. 

I HATE already given my reader an ac- 
count of a set of merry fellows who are 
Xmssing their summer together in the coun- 
try, being provided with a great house, 
where there is not only a convenient apart- 
ment for every particular person, but a 
large infirmary for the reception of such of 
them as are any way indisposed or out of 
humour. Having lately received a letter 
from the secretary of the society, by order 
of the whole fraternity, which acquaints 
me with their behaviour during the last 
we^ I shall here make a present ctf it to 
the public 

*Mr. Spectator,— Wc arc glad to find 
that yon approve the establishment which 
we have here made for the retrieving of 
good manners and agreeable conversation, 
and shall use our best endeavours so to im- 
prove ourselves in this our summer retire- 
ment, that we may next wmter serve as 
patterns to the town. But to the end that 
this our institution may be no less advanta- 
geous to the public than to ourselves, we 
shall communicate to you one week of our 
proceedings, desirii^ you at the same time, 
if you see any thing faulty in them, to favour 
us with your admonitions: for you must 
know, sir, that it has been proposed amongst 
us to choos£ you for our visitor; to which I 
must fiLffther add, that one of the college 
having declared last week he did not like 
the S^ctator of the day, and not being 
able to assign any just reasons for such dis- 
like, he was sent to the infirmary nemine 
coniradicerUe. 

* On Monday the assembly was in very 
good humour, having received some re- 
cruits of French claret that morning; when, 
unluckily, towards the middle of the din- 
ner, one of the company swore at his ser^ 
vant in a very rough manner for having put 
too much water in his wine. Upon which, 
the president of the day, who is always the 
mouth of the company, after having con- 
vinced him of the impertinence of his pa»- 
sion, and the insult he had made upon the 
comiiBny, ordered his man to take him 

VcL. n. 23 



from the table, and convey him to'the in- 
firmary. There was but one more seat 
away that day; this was a gentleman who 
is reckoned by some persons one of die 
greatest wits, and by others one of &e 
greatest boobies about town. Tjiis you will 
say is a strange character; but what makes 
it stranger yet, is a very true one, for he is 
perpetually the reverse of himself, being 
always merry or dull to excess. We brou^t 
him hither to divert us, which he did 
very well upon the road, having lavished 
away as much wit and laughter upon the 
hacRney coachman as might have served 
during his whole stay here, had it been 
duly managed. He had been lumpish for 
two or three days, but was so far connived 
at, in hopes of recovery, that we despatched 
one of the briskest fellows among the tSrro- 
therhood into the infirmary for having told 
him at table he was not merry. But our 
president observing that he indulged him- 
self in this long fit of stupiditv, and con- 
struing it as a contempt of the college, 
ordered him to retire into the place pre- 
pared for such companions. He was no 
sooner got into it, but his wit and mirth 
returned upon him in so violent a manner, 
that he shook the whole infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had so good an effect upon the 
rest of the patients, that he brought them 
all out to dinner with him the next day. 

*On Tuesday we were no sooner sat 
down, but one of the company complained 
that his head ached; upon which, another 
asked him in an insolent manner, what he 
did there then? This insensibly grew into 
some warm words; so that the president, in 
order to keep the peace, gave directions to 
take them both from the table, and lod{;e 
them in the infirmary. Not long after, an- , 
other of the company telling us he knew, ' 
by a pain in his shoulder, that we should 
have some rain, the president ordered him 
to be removed, and placed at a weather- 
glass in the apartment above-mentioned. 

* On Wednesday a gentleman having re- 
ceived a letter wntten in a woman's hand, 
and changing colour twice or thrice as he 
read it, desired leave to retire into the in- 
firmary. The president consented, but de- 
nied him the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
till such time as he had slept upon it One 
of the company being seated at the lower 
end of the table, and discovering his secret 
discontent, by finding fault with every dish 
that was served up, and refusing to laugh 
at any thing that was said, the president 
told him, that he found he was m an un- 
easy seat, and desired him to accommodate 
himself better in the infirmary. After din- 
ner, a very honest fellow chanced to let a 
pun fall from him; his neighbour cried out, 
*• To the infirmary;** at the same time pre- 
tendiiffi; to be sick at it, as having the same 
natnm antipathy to a pun which some 
have to a cat This produced a long de- 
bate. Upon the whole, the punster was 
acquitted, and his neighbour sent off. 
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* On Thursday there was but one delin- 
.quenft. This was a gentleman of strong 

voice, but weak understanding. He had 
unluckily engaged himself in^a dispute with 
a.man of excellent sense, but of a modest 
elocution. The man of heat replied to every 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note 
than ordinary, and only raised his voice 
when he should have enforced his argu- 
ment. Finding himself at length driven to 
an absurdity, he still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner; and to 
make the greater impression upon his 
hearers, concluded with a loud thump upon 
the table. The president immediately or- 
dered him to be carried off, and dieted with 
water-gruel, till such time as he should be 
lttfiicientl)r weakened for conversation. 

^n Friday there passed very little tc- 
markable, saving only, that several petitions 
were read of the persons in custody, de- 
airing to be released from their confinement, 
and vouching for one another's good beha- 
viour for tfle future. 

* On Saturday we received many excuses 
from persons who had found themselves in 
an 'unsociable temper, and had voluntarily 
shut themselves up. The infirmary was, 
indeed, never so foil as on this day, which 
I was at some loss to account for, till, upon 
my going abroad, I observed that it was an 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of 
toy friends has given me opportunity and 
leisure of writing you this letter, which I 
must not conclude without assuring you, that 
all the members of our college, as well those 
who are under confinement as those who 
are at liberty, are your very humble ser- 
vants, though none more than, 

C. 8cc.' 
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Si ItnctuM illabfttur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient niinn. Jffor. Od. iiL Lib. 3. 7. 

Shoald the whole flrame of nature round him break 

In ruin and confusion buri'd. 
He, unconoem'd, would hear the mighty crack, 

And stand secure amidst a falling world.— yffwm. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very 
helpless and a very wretched being. He 
is subject every moment to the ^atest 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beset 
with dangers on all sides; and may become 
unhappy by numberless casualties, which 
he could not foresee, nor have prevented 
had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort while we are obnoxious 
to so many accidents, that we are under the 
care of One who directs contingencies, and 
has in his hands the management of eveiy 
thing that H capable of annoying or offend- 
ing us; who knows the asastance we stand 
in need of, and is alwavs ready to bestow it 
on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homa^ which feuch a crea- 
tare bean to so infinitely wise mud gobd a 
Bang, is a firm reliance on him for the 



blessings and conveniences of life, and an 
habitual trust in him for deliverance out of 
all such dangers and difficulties as may be- 
fall us. 

The man who always lives in this dis- 
position of mind, has not the same dark and 
melancholy views of human nature, as he 
who considers himself abstractedly from 
this relation to the Supreme Being. At the 
same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and im|>erfection, he comforts 
himself with the contemplation of those 
divine attributes which are employed for 
his safetv and his welfare. He finds hb 
want of foresight made up by the Omni- 
science of Him who is his support. He is 
not sensible of his own want of strength, 
when he knows that his helper is almighty. 
In short, the person who has a firm trust 
on the Supreme Being is powerful in His 
power, wise bv His wisdom, happy by His 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of everv 
divine attribute, and loses his own insuf- 
ficiency in the fulness of infinite perfectign. 

To make' our lives more easy to us, wc 
are commanded to put our trust in Him, 
who is thus able to relieve and succour us; 
the divine goodness having made such re- 
liance a duty, notwithstanding We should 
have been miserable had it been forbid- 
den us. 

Among several motives which might be 
made use of to recommend this duty to us, 
I shall only take notice of those that'follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are 
promised. He will not fail those who put 
their trust in Him. 

But, without considering the supernatural 
blessing which accompanies this duty, wc 
may observe, that it has a natural tendency 
to its own reward, or, in other words, that 
this firm trust and confidence in the great 
Disposer of all things, contributes veiy 
much to the getting clear of any affliction, 
or to the bearing it manfolly. A person who 
believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the ^ght of his fiiend, often 
exerts himself beyond his abilities, and does 
wonders that are not to be matched by one 
who is not animated with such a confidence 
of success. I could produce instances from 
history, of generals, who, out of a b^ief 
that they were under the protection of some 
invisible assistant, did not only encourage 
their soldiers to do their utmost, but have 
acted themselves beyond what they woold 
have done had they not been inspired by 
such a belief. I might in the same manner 
show how such a trust in the assistance of 
an Almiehty Being naturally produces 
patience, hope, cheerfolness, and all other 
dispositions of mind that alleviate those 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers 
great comfort to the mind of man in times 
oli poverty and affliction, but most of all in 
the hour of death. When the soul is hover* 
ing in the last momenta of its separatico, 
when it is just entering on another stale cf 
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existence, to converse with scenes, and ob- 
jects and companions that are altogether 
ne^,-*what can support her under such 
tremblings of thought, such fear, such 
anxiety, such apprehensions but the cast- 
ing of^ all her cares upon Him -who first 
gave her being, who nas conducted her 
through one stage of it, and will be always 
with her to guide and comfort her in her 
progress through eternity? 

Dayid has very beautifully represented 
this steady reliance on God Almighty in 
his twenty-third psalm, which is a kind of 
pastoral nymn, and filled with these allu- 
sions whicn are usual in that kind of writ- 
ing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I 
shall present my reader with the following 
translation of it: 

I. 

* The Lord my pastoie ihall prepare, 
And feed me with a ihei^rd't care: 
His praenoe shall my wants supply. 
And faard me wi th a watdiAil eye ; 
My noon-day walks he ahaJl attend. 
And all my midnif ht hours de^ad. 

11. 

* Wiien in the sultry glebe I fbint. 
Or on the ihirsty mountain pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wand'rini; steps he leads; 
Wbere peaceful rivers, soft, and slow. 
Amid tbc veidaot landscape flow. 

III. 

* Thoufta in the imths of death I tread. 
With ffioomy horrori overspread. 
My Bteadfkst heart shall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with roe still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dzeadflil shade. 

IV. 

* Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile: 
The barren wilderness shall smile 
With sudden gropns and herbage crown'd. 
And streams shall murmur all around.* 
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^Tbose who cannot write, and those who can, 

All rhyme and scrawl, and scribble to a man. 

I DO not know whether I enough ex- 
plained myself to the world, when I mvited 
all men to be assistant to me in this my 
work of speculation; for I have not yet ac- 
qo^ted my readers, that besides the let- 
ters and valuable hints I have from time to 
time received from my correspo^idents, I 
have by me several curious and extraor- 
dinary papers sent with a design fas no one 
will doubt when thev are published} that 
they may be printea entire, and without 
anv alteration, oy way of Spectator. I must 
acknowledge also, that I myself being the 
first projector of the paper, thought I had 
a rignt to make them my own, by dressing 
them in my own stvle, bv leaving out what 
would not appear hke mme, and by adding 



whatever might be proper to adapt thein 
to the character and genius of my paper, 
with which it was almost impossible toese 
could exactly correspond, it oeing certain 
that hai-dly two men think alike; and, 
therefore, so many men so many Specta- 
tors. Besides, I must own my weakness for 
elory is such, that, if I Consulted that only, 
I might be 30 far swayed bjr it, as almost to 
wish that .no one could write a Spectator 
besides myself; nor can I deny but, upon 
the first perusal of those papers, I felt some 
secret inclinations of ill-will towards the 
persons who wrote them. This was the im- 
pression I had upon the fii-st reading them; 
but upon a late review (more for the sake 
of entertainment than use,) regarding them 
with another eye than I had done at first 
(for by converting them as well as I could 
to my own use, I thought I had utterly dis- 
abled them from ever offending me again 
as Spectators,) I found myself moved by a 
passion very different from that of envy; 
sensibly touched with pity, the softest and 
most generous of all passions^when I re- 
fiected what a cruel disappointment the 
neglect of those papers must needs have 
been to the writers who impatiently longed 
to see them appear in print, and who, no 
doubt, triumphed to themselves in the 
hopes of having a share with me in the ap- 
plause of the public; a pleasure so great, 
that none but those who nave experienced 
it can have a sense of it In this manner of 
viewing those papers, I really found I had 
not done them justice, there being some- 
thing so extremely natural and peculiarly 
good in some of them, that I will appeal to 
the world whether it was possible to alter a 
word in them without doing them a mani- 
fest hurt and violence; and whether they 
can ever appear rightly, and as they ought, 
but in their own native dress and colours. 
And therefore I think I should not only 
wrong them, but deprive the world of a con- 
siderable satisfaction, should I any longer 
delay the making them public. 

Alter I have published a few of these 
Spectators, I doubt not but I shall find the 
success of them to equal, if not surpass, 
that of the best of my own. An author 
should take all methods to humble himself 
in the opinion he has of his own perform- 
ances. When these papers appear to the 
worid, I. doubt not but they will be followed 
by manv others; and I shall not repine^ 
though 1 myself shall have left me but a 
very few days to appear in public: but pre-' 
ferring the general weal and advantage to 
any consideration of myself, I am res^ved 
for the future to publisn any Spectator that 
deserves it entire, and without any altera- 
tion; assuring the world (if there can be 
need of it J that it is none of mine, and if the 
authors think fit to subscribe their names, 
I will add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this 
generous^ and useful design, will be bv 
giving out subjects or themes of all kiiuu 
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¥4xat8oever, on which (with a preamble of 
the eittmordinary benefit and advantages 
that may accrue thereby to the public) I 
will invite all manner of persons, whether 
scholars^ citizens, courders, eendemen of 
the town or country, and all oeaus, rakes, 
smarts, prudes, coquettes, housewives, and 
all sorts of wits, whether male or female, 
and however distinguished, whether they 
be true wits, whole or half wits, or whether 
arch« drv, natural, acquired, genuine, or 
depraved wits; and persons of all sorts of 
tempers and complexions, whether the 
severe, the delightnil, the impertinent, the 
agreeable, the thoughtful, the busy or care- 
less, the serene or cloudy, jovial or melan- 
choly, untowardly or easy, the cold, tem- 
perate, or sanguine; and of what manners 
or dispositions soever, whether the ambi- 
tious or humble-minded, the proud or 
pitifol, ingenuous or, base-mindea, good or 
ul-naturea, public-spirited or seliisn; and 
under what fortune or circumstance soever, 
whether th^ contented or miserable, happy 
or unfortunate, high or low, rich or poor 
(whether so through want of money, or de- 
sire of more,) healthy or sickly, married or 
single: nay, whether tall or short, hi or 
lean; and of what trade, occupation, pro- 
fesaon, station, country, faction, party, per- 
suasion, quality, age, or condition soever: 
who have ever made thinking a part oi 
their business or diversion, and have any 
thing worthy to impart on these subjects to 
the world, according to thdr several and 
respective talents or geniuses; and, as the 
subjects given out hit their tempers, hu- 
mours, or circumstances, or may be made 
profitable to the public b^ their particular 
Knowledge or experience m the matter pro- 
posed, to do their utmost on them by such 
a time, to the end they may receive the 
inexpressible and irresistible pleasure of 
seeing their essays allowed of and relished 
by the rest of mankind. 

I wiU not prepossess the reader with too 
great expectation of the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which must redound to the public 
by these essays, when the different thoughts 
and observations of all sorts of persons, ac- 
cording to their ouality, age, sex, educa- 
tion, profesnons, humours, manners, and 
conditions, &c shall be set out by them- 
selves in the clearest and most genuine 
light, and as they themselves would wish 
to have them appear to the world. 

The thesis proposed for the present ex- 
ercise of the adventurers to write Specta- 
tors, is Money; qn which subject all persons 
are desired to send in their thoughts within 
ten days after the date hereof. T. 



Na 443.] Tuesday, July 29, 1712, 

BaMataai es ocalit qumimiu invidi. 

S0r.Od.xzi?. Lib. 3. 33. 

Baateh'd from our tiffht, we eiferly niraue, 
And Ibiidly would recaU tar to our ^eW. 



Camilla* to the Sfiectator. 

* Venice, July 10, k- s. 
* Mr. Spectator, — ^I take it extremi 
ill, that you do not reckon conspica 
persons ot your nation are within your a 
nizance, t;nough out of the dominions 
Great Britain. I little thought, in t 
green years of my life, that I should a 
call it a happiness to be out of dear Ei 
land; but as I grew to woman, I fbn 
myself less acceptable in proporti<m to t 
mcrease of my merit Their ears in Iti 
are so differently formed from the make 
yours in England, that I never come up 
the stage, but a general satisfaction 1 
pears in every countenance of the wb 
people. When I dwell upon a note, 1 1 
hola all the men accompanying^ me ni 
heads inclining, and falling ot their pent 
on one side, as dying away with me. T 
women too do justice to my merit, and 
ill-natured, worthless creature cries, «* T 
vain thing," when I am rapt in the p 
formance of my part, and sensibly touoi 
with the effect my voice has upon all n 
hear me. I live here distingulsned as c 
whom nature has been liberal to in a gnu 
fill person, and exalted mien, and heava 
voice. These particularities in this strax 
country are arguments for respect a 
genero^ty to her who is possessed of the 
The Italians see a thousand beauties 1 1 
sensible I have no pretence to, and abv 
dantly make up to me the imustice 1 1 
ceived in my own country, ot disallowj 
me what I really had. The humour 
his^ng wluch vou have amon^ you, I 
not know any thing of ; and their applaiu 
are uttered in sighs, and bearing a part 
the cadences of voice with the x>ersons w! 
are performing. I am often put in noind * 
those complaisant lines of my own counti 
man,t when he is calling all his faculti 
together to hear Arabella. 

" Let all be huih'd, each eoftett motion oeaae, 

Beev'ry load tumultuous thought at peace; 

And eVry ruder gasp of breath 

Be calm, ai in the arms of death: 

And thou, most tickle, most uneasy fvt« 

Thou restless wanderer, my heart. 

Be still ; gently, ah I gently leave. 

Thou busy, idle tbinff, to heave : 

Btir not a pulse ; and let my blood. 

That turbulent, unruly flood. 

Be softly staid ; 
Let me be all, but my attention dead.'* 

The whole city of Venice is as still "when 
am singing as this polite hearer was 
Mrs. Hunt But when they break th 
silence, did you know the pleasure I a 
in, when every man utters his applause 
by calling me aloud, " The dear Creaton 
The Angel! The Venus! What attitudi 
she moves with! Hush, she dngs again! 
V^e have no boisterous wits who dare di 
turb an audience, and break the publ 
peace merely to show they dare. M 

« Mrs. Tofts, who played the part of Camilla in ll 
opera of that name, 
t Mr. Congrevo. 



]^ Ipectator, I write this to you thus in haste, 
)D tell yo«i I am so very much at ease here 
Jrl'^liat I know nothing but joy; and I will not 
i«c<rturn, but leave you in England to hiss all 
o^crit of your own growth off the stage. I 
iififtnow, sir, you were always my admirer, 
doB^id therefore I am yours, CAMILLA. 

ISil 
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* P. S. I am ten times better dressed than 
rer I was in England.' 



^ ' * Mr. Spectator, — ^The project in yours 
"^f the 11th instant, of furthering the cor- 
J^ bspondence and knowledge of that con- 
J*' derable part of mankind, the trading 
'^ orld, cannot but be highly commendable. 
pp k)od lectures to young traders may have 
' ^ try good effects on their conduct; but be- 
'^ jare you propagate no false notions of 
%^ ader let none of your correspondents im- 
''*- ose on the worm by putting forth ba#e 
' ?^ lethods in a good light, and glazine them 
?" rer with improper termi I would have 
"* t> means of profit set for copies to others, 
J^° Dt such as are laudable in themselves. 
■f let not noise be called industry, nor impu- 
2' ence courage. Let not good fortune be 
pj nposed on the world for good manage- 
^^ lent, nor poverty be called folly: impute 
^^ ot Jdways bankruptcy to extravagance, 
"''Tor an estate to foresight Niggardliness is 
??Iot good husbandry, nor generoaty pro- 
'*iision. 

s*^* Honestus is a well-meaning and judi- 
^^ ious trader, hath substantial goods, and 
^ 'Sides with his own stock, husbands his 
^ loney to the best advantage, without 
^ iking all the advantages of the necessities 
* F his workmen, or ^nding the face of the 
^ K)or. Fortunatus is stocked with ipio- 
»? ance, and consequentiy with self-opinion; 
^ he qualitv of his g[oods cannot but be suit- 
^^le to that of his judgment. Honestus 
4leases discerning people, and keeps their 
^^stom by good usage; makes modest pro- 
fit by modest means, to the decent suppMort 
K of his family; while Fortunatus, blustering 
always, pushes on, promising much and 
performing litUe; with obsequiousness of- 
fensive to people of sense, strikes at all, 
catches much the greater part, and raises 
a considerable fortune by imposition on 
others, to the discouragement and ruin of 
those who trade fair in the same way. 

*I give here but loose hints, and beg you 
o be very circumspect in the province you 
lave now undertaten: if you perform it 
uccessfully, it will be a very great good; 
tor nothing is more wanting tnan that me- 
chanic industry were set forth with the 
f^edom and greatness of mind which ought 
blways to accompany a man of liberal edu- 
ction. Your humble servant, 

* From my shop under 
kbe Royal Exchange, July 14. R. C 

'July 24, 1712. 

*Mr. Spectator, — Notwithstanding the 

(repeated censures that your spectatorial 

wiadom has passed upon people more re- 



markable for impudence than wit, there 
are yet some remaining, whopa88.with the 
giddvpart of mankind for sufficient sharers 
of th^ latter, who have nothing but the 
former qualification to recommend them. 
Another timely animadversion is absolutely 
necessary: be pleased, therefore, once for 
all, to let these gentiemen know, that there 
IS neither mirth nor good humour in hoot- 
ing a young fellow out of countenance; nor 
that it will ever constitute a wit, to conclude 
a tart piece of buffoonery with a "What 
makes you blush?" Pray please to mform 
them again, that to speak what they know 
is shocking, proceeds from ill-nature and 
sterility of brain; especially when the sub- 
ject will not admit of raillery, and their 
discourse has no pretension to satire but 
what is in their deagn to disoblige. I 
should be very glad too if you would take 
notice, that a daily repetition of the same 
overbearing insolence is yet more insup- 
portable, and a confirmation of very ex- 
U*aordinary dulness. The sudden publica- 
tion of this may have an effect upon a 
notorious diender cf this kind whose refor- 
mation would redound very much to the 
satisfaction and quiet of your most humble 
servant, F. B.^ 

T. . 



No. 444.] Wednesday, July 30, 1712. 

Patariant mont c i 

- Bnr. Jin Po«L ▼. 130. 
The moantain laboan.* 

It jpves me much despair in the design 
of reforming the world by my ^culations, 
when I find there always arise, from one ge- 
neration to another, successive cheats and 
bubbles, as naturally as beasts of prey, aivd 
those which are to be their food. There is 
hardly a man in the world, one would 
think, so ignorant, as not to know that the 
ordinaiy <}uack-doctors who publish thdr 
great abilities in little brown billets, distri- 
buted to all that pass by, are to a man 
impostors and muraerers; yet such is the 
credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence 
of those professors, that the affair still goes 
on, and new promises, of what was never 
done before, are made every day. What 
aggravates the jest is, that even this pro- 
mise has been made as long as the memoir 
of man can trace it, yet nothing performed* 
and yet still prevails. As I was pasang 
along to-day, a paper given into my hand 
by a fellow without a nose, tells us as fol- 
lows what good news is come to town, to 
wit, that there is now a certain cure for the 
French disease, by a gentleman just come 
from his travels. — 

* In Russel-court, over-against the Can- 
non ball, at the Surgeon's-arms, in Drury 
lane, is lately come from his trav^s, a 



♦ Former motto ^- 

Qnid dignnin tento ftret hie proroiMorliiata.— Ibr. 

Great ay and little wooL— JEviiM Pnntri. 
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surgeon "who hath practised surgery and 
physic both by sea and land, these twenty- 
four years. Re (by th^ blessing) cures the 
yellow jaundice, green-sickness, scurvy, 
dropsy, surfeits, long sea-voyages, cam- 
paigns, and women's miscarriages, Iving- 
in, 8cc as some people that haaDeen lame 
these thirty years can testify; in short, he 
cureth all diseases incident to men, women, 
or children.* 

If a man could be so indolent as to look 
upon this havoc of the human species, 
wiiich is made by vice and ignorance, it 
would be a good ridiculous work to com- 
ment upon the declaration of this accom- 
plished traveller. There is something 
unaccountably taking among the vui^r in 
those who come from a great way off Ig- 
norant people of quality, as many there 
are of such, doat excessively this way; 
many instances of which every man will 
suggest to himself, without my enumera- 
tion of them. The ignorants of lower order, 
who cannot, like the upper ones, be profuse 
of their money to those recommended by 
coming from a distance, are no less com- 
plaisant than the others, for they venture 
their lives from the same admiration. 

• The doctor is lately come from his tra- 
vels,' and has 'practised both by sea and 
land,' and therefore cures *the green-sick- 
ness, long sea-voyages, campaigns, and 
l)rings-in.* Both by sea and land! — ^I will 
not answer for the distempers called sea- 
voyages and campaigns; out I dare say 
those of ereen-sickness and lying-in might 
be as well taken care of if the doctor staid 
ashore. But the art of mana^ng mankind 
is only to make them stare a little, to keep 
up their astonishment, to let .nothing be fa- 
miliar to them, but ever have something in 
their sleeve, in which they must think you 
are deeper than they are. There is an in- 
genious fellow, a barber of my acauaint- 
ance, who, besides his broken fiddie and 
a dried sea-monster, has a twined-cord, 
strained with two nsuls at each end, over 
his window, and the words 'r^ny, dry, 
wet,' and so forth, written to denote the 
weather, according to the rising or falling 
of the cord. We veir great scholars are 
not apt to wonder at tnis; but I observed a 
very honest fellow, a chance customer, 
who sat in the chair before me to be 
shaved, fix his eye upon this miraculous 
performance during the operation upon his 
chin and face. When those and his head 
also were cleared of all incumbrances and 
excrescences, he looked at the fish, then, at 
the fiddle, still grubbing in his pockets, 
and casUng his eye again at the twme, and 
the words writ on each side; then altered 
his mind as to farthings, and gave my 
friend a silver sixpence. The business, as 
I said, is to keep up the amazement; and 
if mv friend had had only the skeleton and 
kit, ne must have been contented with a 
less payment. But the doctor we were 
talking of adds to his long voyages the tes- 



timony of some people *that Aom been 
thirty years lame. '^ When I received my 
paper, a sagacious fellow took one at the 
same time and read till he came to the 
thirty years' confinement of his friends, and 
went OT very well convinced of the doctor's 
sufficiency. You have many of those pro- 
digious persons, who have had some ex- 
traordinary accident at their birth, or a 
great disaster in some part of their lives. 
Any thing, however foreign from the busi- 
ness the people want of you, will convince 
them of your ability in that you profess. 
There is a doctor m Mouse-Alley, near 
Wapping, who sets up for curing cata- 
racts, upon the credit of having, as his bill 
sets forth, lost an eye in the emperor's ser- 
vice. His patients come in upon this, and 
he shows his muster-roll, which confirms 
tl^t he was in his imperial majesty's 
troops; and he puts out their eyes with 
great success. Who would believe that a 
man should be a doctor for the cure cS 
bursten children, by declaring that his fa- 
ther and grandfather were both bursten? 
But Charles Ingolston, next door to the 
Harp in Barbican, has made a pretty 
penny by that asservation. The generality 
go upon their first conception, and think no 
farther; all the rest is granted. They take 
it, that there is something uncommon in 
you, and give you credit for the rest. You 
may be sure it is upon that I go, when 
sometimes, let it be to the purpose or not, 
I keep a Latin sentence in my front; and I 
was not a little pleased, when I observed 
one of my readers say, casting his eye upon 
my twentieth p^per, 'More Latm still? 
What a prodigious scholar is this man!' 
But as I have taken much liberty with this 
learned doctor, I must make up all I have 
said by repeating what he seems to be in 
earnest in, and honestly promises to those 
who will not receive him as a great man- 
to wit, • That from eight to twelve, and 
from two to six, he attends, for the good of 
the public, to bleed for three pence.'^ T. 



Na 445.] Thursday, July 31, 1712. 

Tanti non m, ait. Bafrii, Luperoe. 

Jfcff. Epif . lia 1. 1. ▼. Qlt. 
You lay, Lupercai, what I write 
Tnt woith 80 mach : you're in Uw right 

This is the day on which many eminent 
authors will probably publish their last 
words. I am afraid that few of our weekly 
historians, who are men that above all others 
delight in war, will be able to subsist under 
the weight of a stamp,* and an approach* 
ing peace. A sheet of blank paper thal^ 
must have this new imprimatur clapt upOQi 



1 



* Auguat 1, 1713, the stamp duty here alluded to, loom 
place, and every single hair-sheet paid a half-penny w 
the queen. 'Have yon seen the red stamp? Methanlot! 
the stamping is worth a half-penny. The Obsenratot 
is fallen; the Medleys are Jumbled together with 1' 
flying Post ; the Examiner is deadly sick. Tlie Special 
keeps up and doubles its price.* 

au^pTt Werkt^ er. 8vo. voL xix, p. ITX J 
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it» before it is qualified to communicate an}' 
thing to the public, will make its way in 
the world but very heavily. In short, the 
necessity of carrying a stamp, and the im- 

rrobability of notifying a blooidy battle, will, 
am afraid, both ccmcur to the sinking ^ 
those thin folios, which have every oUien 
day retailed to us the history cf Europe for 
several years last past. A facetious frioid 
of mine, who loves a pun, calls this present 
mortality among authors, * The fall of the 
lca£* 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, 
there was published a sheet of very good 
sayings, inscribed, * The last words of Mr. 
Baxter,* The title sold so great a number 
of these papers, that about jrweek after 
there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
* More last words of Mr. Baxter.' In the 
saaie manner I have reason to think that 
several ingenious writers, who have taken 
their leave of the public, in farewell papers, 
will not give over so, but intend to appear 
again, though perhaps under another form, 
and with a different title. Be that as it will, 
it is my bu^ness, in this place, to give an 
account of my own intentions, and to ac- 
quaint my reader with the motives by 
which I act, in this great crisis of the re- 
public of letters. 

I have been long debating in my own 
heart, whether I should throw up my pen 
as an author that is cashiered by the act of 
parliament which is to operate within this 
fbur-and-twenty hours, or whether I should 
still persist in laying my speculations, from 
day to day, before ttie public. The argu- 
ment which prevails with me most on the 
first side of the question is, that I am in- 
formed by my bookseller he must raise the 
price of every single paper to two pence, 
or that he shall not be able to pay the duty 
of it. Now, as I am very desirous my rea- 
ders should have their learning as cheap as 
possible, it is with great difficulty that I 
comply with him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reasons toge- 
ther in the balance, I find that those who 
plead for the continuance of this work, 
have much the greater weight. For in the 
first place, in recompence for the expense 
to which this will put my readers, it is to 
be hoped they may receive from every 
paper so much instrucdon as will be a very 
good equivalent. And, in order to this, 1 
would not advise any one to take it in, who, 
after the perusal of it, does not find himself 
two pence the wiser, or the better man for 
it, or who, upon examination, does not be- 
lieve that he has had two-penny worth of 
mirth or instruction for his money. 

But I must confess there is another mo- 
tive which prevails with me more than the 
former. I consider that the tax on paper 
was given for the support of the govern- 
ment; and as I have enemies who are apt 
to pervert every thing I do or say, I fear 
they would ascribe the laying down my 
pax>er9 on such an occasion, to a spirit of 



malcontentedness, which I am resolved 
that none shall ever justly upbraid me with. 
No, I shall glory in contributing my utmost 
to the public weal; and, if mv country re- 
ceives five or six pounds a day by my la- 
bours, I shall be very well pleased to find 
myself so useful a member. It is a received 
maxim, that no honest man should enrich 
himself by methods that are prejudicial to 
the community in which he lives; and by 
the same rule I think we may pronounce 
the person to deserve very well ol his coun- 
trymen, whose labours bring more into the 
public coffers than into his own pocket 

Since I have mentioned the word ene- 
mies, I must explain myself so far as to ac- 
q^uaint my reader, that I mean only the in- 
significant party zealots on both sides; men 
ot such poor narrow souls, that they are not 
capable of thinking on any thing but with 
an eye to whig or tory. During the course 
of this paper, I have been accused by these 
despicable wretches of trimming, time-serv- 
ing, personal reflection, secret satire, and 
the like. Now, though in these my compo- 
sitions it is visible to any reader of com- 
mon sense that I consider nothing but my 
subject, which is always of an indifferent 
nature, how it is possible for me to write 
so clear of party, as not to lie open to the 
censures of those who will be applying 
every sentence, and finding out persons 
and things in it, which it has no regard to? 

Several paltry scribblers and declsdmers 
have done me the honour to be dull upon 
me in reflections of this nature; but, not- 
withstanding my name nas been sometimes 
traduced by this contemptible tribe of men, 
I have hitherto avoided all animadversions 
upon them. The truth of it is, I am afraid 
ot making them appear considerable by 
taking notice of them: for they are like 
those imperceptible insects which are dis- 
covered by the microscope, and cannot be 
madtf the subject of observation without 
being magnified. 

Having mentioned those few who have 
shown themselves the enemies of this paper, 
I should be very ungrateful to the public, 
did I not at the same time testify my gra- 
titude to those who are its friends, in which 
number I may reckon many of the most 
distinguished persons, of all^ conditions, 

Sartics, and professions, in the isle of Great 
ritain. I am not so vain as to think ap- 
probation is so much due to the perform- 
ance as to the design. There is, and ever 
will be, justice enough in the world to af- 
ford patronage and protection for those 
who endeavour to advance truth and virtue, 
without regard to the passions and preju- 
dices of any particular cause or faction. If 
I have any other merit in mQ it is that I 
have new pointed all the batteries of ridi- 
cule. They have bfeen generally planted 
against persons who have appeared serious 
rather than absurd: or at best, have aimed 
rather at what is unfashionable than what 
is vicious. For my own party I have en- 
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deayoored to make nothing ridiculous that 
is not in some measure criminal, I have set 
up the immoral man as the object of deri- 
sion. In short, if I have not formed a new 
weapon i^^ainst vice and irreligion, I have 
at least shown how that weapon may be put 
to a right use, which has so often fought the 
battles of impiety and profaneness. C. 



Na 446.] Friday, August 1, 1712. 

0,11x6. deoeat, quid non; quo virtas, quo ferat error. 
Hor. An Poet. v. 303. 

What fit, what not: what excellent, or HI. 

JRoseoMiM*, 

Since two or three writers of comedy, 
who are living, have taken their farewell 
^ the stage, those who succeed them, find- 
ing themselves incapable of rising up to 
their wit, humour, and good sense, have 
only imitated them in some of those loose 
unguarded strokes, in which they complied 
with the corrupt taste of the more vicious 
part of their audience. When persons of a 
low genius attempt this kind of writing, 
they know no difference between being 
merry and being lewd. It is with an eye 
to some of these degenerate compositions 
that I have written the following discourse. 

Were our English stage but half so vir- 
tuous as that of the Greeks and Romans, 
we should quickly see the influence of it in 
the behaviour of all the politer part of man- 
kind. It would not be fashionable to ridi- 
cule religion; or its professors; the man of 
pleasure would not be the complete gentle- 
man; vanity would be out of countenance; 
and every quality which is ornamental to 
human nature would meet with that esteem 
which is due to it 

If the English stage were under the same 
regulations the Athenian was fbrmeriy, it 
would have the same effect that had, in re- 
commending the religion, the government, 
and public worship of its country. Were 
our plays subject to proper inspections and 
imitations, we might not only pass away 
several of our vacant hours in the highest 
entertainments, but should always rise from 
them wiser and better than we sat down to 
them. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things 
in our age, that the lewdness of our theatre 
should be so much complsuned of, so well 
, exposed, and so little redressed. It is to be 
hoped, that some time or other we may be 
at leisure to restrain the licentiousness of 
the theatre, and make it contribute its 
assistance to the advancement of morality, 
and to the reformation of the asne. As mat- 
ters stand at present, multitudes are shut 
out from this noble diversion, by reason of 
those abuses and corruptions that accom- 
pany it A father is often afraid that his 
daughter should be mined by those enter- 
tainments, which were invented for the ac- 
complishment and refining of human na- 
ture. The Athenian and Roman plays were 
written with such a regard to morality, 



that Socrates used to frequent the one, and 
Cicero the other. 

It happened once, indeed, that Cato 
dropped into the Roman theatre when the 
Flmiia were to be represented; and as, in 
that performance, which was a kind of re- 
ligious ceremony, there were several In- 
decent parts to be acted, the people re- 
fused to see them whilst Cato was present 
Martial, on this hint, made the following 
epigram, which we must suppose was ap- 
plied to some grave friend of his, that bad 
oeen accidentally present at some such en- 
tertainment: 

' NoescH jocoMB dulee cum aacruni FlcmB, 

IVwtoeqiie Iubui, et lioentinm mlgi. 

Cur in tbeatrum, Cato aevere, venittif 

An ideo untum veneraa, ut ezirea ?* Epiff- 3> 1> 

Virhy doet thou come, mat cenior of tinr afe. 
To see the loose divernona of the stafef 
With awftil countenance, and brow aeiRere, 
What in the name of goodnew doet tboo heref 
Bee the mixt crowd I how giddy, lewd, and vaiB! 
Didst thott come in but to go oat againf 

An accident of this nature might happen 
once in an age among the Greeks and Ko- 
mans; but they were too wise and good to 
let the constant nightly entertainment be of 
such a nature, that people of the most sense 
and virtue could not be at it Whatever 
vices are represented upon the stage, they 
ought to be so marked and branded bv the 
poet, as not to appear either laudable or 
amiable in the person who is tainted with 
them. But if we look into the English come- 
dies above-mentioned, we wouldthink they 
were formed upon a quite contrary maxim, 
and that this rule, though it held good upoo 
the heathen stage, was not to be regarded 
in christian theatres. There is another 
rule likewise, which was observed by au- 
thors df antiquity; and which these modem 
geniuses have no re^rd to, and that was, 
never to choose an improper subject for 
ridicule. Now a subject is improper for ri- 
dictde, if it is apt to stir up horror and com- 
miseration rather than laughter. For this 
reason, we do not find any comedy, in so 
polite an author as Terence, ndsed upoa 
the violations of the marriage-bed. The 
falsehood of the wife or hustend has given 
occaaon to noble tragedies; but a scipio 
and Lelius would have looked upon incest 
or murder to have been as proper subjects 
for comedy. On the contrary, cuckcddom 
is the basis of most of our modem plays. 
If an alderman appears upon the stage, you 
may be sure it is m order to be cuckolded. 
A husband that is a little grave or elderly, 
generally meets with the same fate. Knights 
and baronets, country 'squires, and justices 
of the quomm, come up to town for no 
other purpose. I have seen poor Dogget 
cuckoidea in all these capacities. In short, 
our English writers are as frequently severe 
upon this innocent unhappy creature, com- 
monly known by the name of a cuckold, as 
the ancient comic writers were upon an 
eating parasite, or a vain-glorious soldier. 

At tne same time the poet so contxives 
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matters* that the two crimhials are the fa- 
voarites of the audience. We sit still, and 
vrish well to them through the whole play, 
are pleased when they meet with proper 
opportunities, and out of humour when they 
are disappointed. The truth of it is, the 
accomplished gentleman upon the English 
stage, is the person that is familiar with 
other men's wives, and indifferent to his 
own; as the fine woman is generally a cam" 
position of sprightliness and falsehood. I 
do not know whether it proceeds from bar- 
renness of invention, depravation of man- 
ners, or ignorance of manidnd, but I have 
often wondered/ that our ordinary poets 
cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
line man who is not a whore-master^ or a 
fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling 
a system of ethicks out of the wntin^gs 
of those corrupt poets under the title of 
Stage Morality. But I have been diverted 
from this thought by a project which has 
been executed by an ingenious gentleman 
of my acquaintance. He has composed, it 
seems, the history of a young fellow who 
has taken all his notions of the world from 
the stage, and who has directed himself in 
every circumstance of his life and conver- 
sation, by the maxims and examples of the 
fine gentleman in English comeoies. If I 
can prevail upon him to give me a copy of 
this new-fashioned novel, I will bestoW on 
it a place in my works, and question not 
but it may have as good an effect upon the 
drama as Don Quixote had upon romance. 

C. 
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TMrrifif •vAf«)r«irt nKtvrmrmv fva>av uvmt. ' 

Long exerdae, my flriend, inures the mind ; 
And what we once diriik'd we pleasing find. 

There is not a common sa^ng which 
has a better turn of sense in it, than what 
we dften hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
that 'custom is a second nature.* It is in- 
deed able to form the man anew, and to 
give him inclinations and capacities alto- 
gether different from those ne was bom 
^ with. Dr. Plot, in his History of Stafford- 
sWre, tells us of an idiot that, chancing to 
live within the sound of a clock, and always 
amusing himself with counting the hour of 
the day whenever the clock struck, the 
clock being spoiled by accident, the idiot 
continued to strike and count the hour 
without the help of it, in the same manner 
as he had done when it was entire. Though 
I dare not vouch for the truth of this story, 
it is very certain that custom has a me- 
chanical effect upon the body at the same 
time that it has a very extraordinary influ- 
ence upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very 
remarkable effect which custom has upon 
human nature^ and which, if rightly ob- 
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served, mav lead us into Veiy useful rules 
of life. What I shall here take notice of m 
custom, is its wonderful efficacy in making 
eveiT thing pleasant to us. A person who 
is aodicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight m it at first, by de- 
grees contracts so strong an inclination to* 
wards it, and gives himself up so entirely 
to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or busy life will grow 
upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant 
in the one or the other, till he is utterly 
unqualified for relishing that to which he 
has been for some time disused. Nay, a 
man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, 
till he is unable to pass away his time with- 
out it; not to mention how our delight in 
any particular study, art, or science, rises 
and improves, in proportion to the applica- 
tion which we bestow upon it Thus, what 
was at first an exercise becomes at length 
an entertainment Our employments are 
changed into our diversions. The mind 
grows fond of those actions she is accus- 
tomed to, and is drawn with rductancy 
from those paths in which she has been 
used to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first in- 
different to us, but even such as are painful, 
i^'ill by custom and practice become plea- 
sant Sir Francis Bacon observes, in his 
Natural Philosophy, that our taste is never 
pleased better than with those thin^ which 
at first created diseust in it He gives par- 
ticular instances, of claret, coffee, and other 
liquors, which tiie palate seldom approves | 



upon the first taste; but, when it Has once / 
got a relish of them, generally retains it { 
tor lifb. The mind is constituted after the 



same manner,, and after having habituated 
herself to any particular exercise or em- 
ployment, not only loses her first aversion 
towards it, but conceives a certain fondness 
and affection for it I have heard one of the 
greatest geniuses this age has produced,** 
who had beei) trained up in all the polite 
studies of antiquity, assure me, upon his 
being obliged to search into several rolls 
and records, that notwithstanding such an 
employment was at first very dry and irk- 
some to him, he at last took an- mcredible 
pleasure in it, and prrferred it even to the 
reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader 
will observe, tiiat I have not here consi- 
dered custom as it makes things easy, but 
as it i*enders them delightful; and though 
others have often made the same reflec- 
tions, it is possible they may not have 
drawn those uses from it, with which I in- 
tend to fill the remaining part of this paper. 
If we consider attentively this property 
of human nature, it may instruct us in very 
fine moralities. In the first place, I would 
have no man discouraged with that kind of 
life, or series of action, in which the choice 
of others or his own necessities may have 
engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very 

• Dr. AlMrboiy. 
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disagreeable to him at first; but use and 
application will certainly render it not only 
less painful, but plea^ng and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend 
to eveiy one that admirable precept which 
Pythi^oras is said to have ^ven to his dis- 
ciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation I have 
enlarged upon, OfiHmum vitae genua eli- 
ij^io, nam conmetudo faciei juconaiMimum: 
* Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent, and custom will render it 
the most delightful. * Men, whose circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their 
own way of life, are inexcusable if they do 
not pursue that which their judgment tells 
them is the most laudable. The voice of 
reason is more to be regarded than the bent 
of any present inclination, since, by the rule 
above-mentioned, inclination will at length 
come over to reason, though we can never 
force reason to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may 
teach the most sensual and irreligious man 
to overlook those hardships and difficulties 
which are apt to discourage him from the 
prosecution of a virtuous life. * The gods,' 
said Hesiod, 'have placed labour before 
virtue: the way to her is at first rough and 
difficult, but grows more smooth and easy 
the farther you advance in it* The man 
who proceeds in it with steadiness and re- 
solution, will in a little time find that * her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and that all 
her paths are peace.' 

To enforce this consideration, we may 
farther observe, that the practice of reli- 
gion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those 
actions to which we are habituated, but with 
those supernumerary joys of heart that rise 
from the consciousness of such a pleasure, 
from the satisfaction of acting up to the dic- 
tates of reason, and from the prospect of 
a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from 
this observation, which we have made on 
the mind of man, to take particular care, 
when we are once settled in a regular course 
of life, how we too frec^uently indulge our- 
selves in any the most innocent diversions 
and entertainments; since the mind may 
insenably fall off from the relish of virtuous 
actions, and, by degrees, exchange that 
pleasure which it takes in the performance 
of its duty, for delights of a much more in- 
ferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last ute which I shall make of this 
remarkable property in human nature, of 
being delighted with those actions to which 
it is accustomed, is to show how absolutely 
necessary it is for us to g^n habits of virtue 
in this lite, if we would enioy the pleasures 
of the next. The state of bliss we call hea- 
ven will not be capable of affecting those 
minds which are not thus cjualified for it; 
we must, in this world, gam a relish of 
truth and virtue, if we would be able to 
taste that knowledge and perfection* which 



are to make us happy in the next The 
seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to rise up and flourish in tne soul 
to all eternity, must be planted in her dur- 
ing this her present state of probaticm. In 
short, heaven is not to be looked upon only 
as the reward, but as the natural effect of 
a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirila, 
who, by lon^ custom, have contracted in 
the body habits of lust and sensuality, ma- 
lice -ana revenge, and aversion to every 
thing that is good, just, or laudable, are 
naturally seasoned and prepared for pain 
and tnisery. Their torments have already 
taken root in them; they cannot be happy 
when divested of the body, unless we nnay 
suppose, that Providence will in a manner 
create them anew, and work a miracle in 
the rectification of their faculties. They 
may, indeed, taste a kind -of malignant 
pleasure in those actions to which they are 
accustomed, whilst in this life; but when 
they are removed from all those objects 
which are here apt to gratify them, they 
will naturally become their own torment- 
ors, and chensh in themselves those pain&l 
habits of mind which are called, in scrip- 
ture phrase, *the worm which never dies.* 
This notion of heaven and hell is so veiy 
conformable to the light of nature, that it 
was discovered by several of the most ex- 
alted heathens. It has been finelv improved 
by many eminent divines of the last age, as 
in particular by archbishop Tillotson and 
Dr. Sherlock: out there is none who has 
raised such noble speculations upon it as 
Dr. Scot, in the first book of his Christian 
Life, which is one of the finest and most 
rational schemes of divinity that is written 
in our tongue, or in any other. That excel- 
lent author has shown how every particular 
custom and habit of virtue will, m its own 
nature, produce the heaven, or a state of 
happiness, in him who shall hereafter prac- 
tise it: as on the contrary, how every cus- 
tom or habit of vice will be the natural 
hell of him in whom it subsists. C 
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Fadiiulioc aliquid quandoque audebii. 
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In time to greater bawnew you'll proceed. 
The first steps towards ill are very care- 
fully to be avoided, for men insensibly go 
on when they are once entered, and do not 
keep up a livelv abhorrence of the least 
unworthincss. There is a certain frivolous 
falsehood that people indulge themselves 
in, which ought to be had in greater detesta- 
tion than it commonly meets with. What 
I mean is a neglect of promises made on 
small and indifferent occasions, such as 
parties of pleasure, entertainments, and 
sometimes meetings out of curiosity, in men 
of like faculties, to be in each other's com- 
pany. There are many causes to which one 
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may assign this light infideh'ty. Jack Sippet 
never keeps the hour he has appointed to 
come to a friend's to dinner; but he is an 
insi^ificant fellow, who does it out of 
vanity. He could never, he knows, make 
any figure in company, but by giving a little 
disturbance at his entry, and therefore takes 
care to drop in when he thinks you are just 
seated. He takes his place after having 
discomposed every body, and desires there 
may be no ceremony; then docs he begin to 
call himself the saddest fellow, in disap- 
pointing so many places as he was invited 
to elsewhere. It is the fop's vanity to name 
houses of better cheer, and to acquaint you 
that he chose yours out often dinners wmch 
he was obliged to be at that dajr. The last 
time I had the fortune to eat with him, he 
was imagining how very fat he should have 
been had he eaten alt he had ever been in- 
vited to. But it is impertinent to dwell upon 
the manners of such a wretch as obliges all 
whom he disappoints, though his circum- 
stances constrain them to be civil to him. 
But there are those that eveiy one would 
be glad to see, who fall into the same de- 
testable habit It is a merciless thing that 
any one can be at ease, and suppose a set 
of people who have a kindness for him, at 
that moment waiting out of respect to him, 
and refusing to taste their food or conversa- 
tion, with the utmost impatience. One of 
these promisers sometimes shall make his 
excuses for not coming at all, so late that 
half the company have only to lament, that 
they have neglected matters of moment to 
meet him whom they find a trifler. They 
immediately repent of the value they had 
for him; and such treatment repeated, 
makes company never depend upon his 
promises any more; so that he often comes 
at the middle of a meal, where he is secretly 
fdighted by the persons with whom he eats, 
and cursea by the servants, whose dinner 
is delayed by his prolonging their master's 
entertainment It is wonderful that men 
guilty this way could never have observed, 
that the whilin^ time, and gathering to- 
gether, and waiting a little before dinner, 
IS the most awkwardly passed away of any 
part in the four-and-twenty hours. If they 
did think at all, they would reflect upon 
their guilt, in lengthening such a suspension 
of agreeable life. The constant offending 
this way has, in a degree, an effect upon 
the honesty oiF his mind who is guilty of it, 
as common swearing is a kind of habitual 
perjury: it makes the soul unattentive to 
what an oath is, even while it utters it at 
the lips. Phocion beholding a wordy orator, 
while he was making a magnificent speech 
to the people, full of vain promises; « Me- 
thinks,* said he, • I am now fixing my eyes 
upon a cypress tree; it has all the pomp and 
beauty imaginable in its branches, leaves, 
and height: but alas! it bears no fruit* 

Though the expectation which is raised 
by impertinent promises is thus barren, 
their confidence, even after feUures, is so 



great, that they subnst by still promising 
on. I have heretofore discoursed of the in- 
significant liar, the boaster, and the castle- 
builder, and treated them as no ill-design- 
ing men (thoueh they are to be placed 
among the frivdoos felse ones^) bat pnersons 
who fill into that way purely to recommend 
themselves by their vivacities; but uideed I 
cannot let heedless promisers, though in 
the most minute circumstances, pass with 
so slight a censure. If a man should take 
a resolution to pay only sums above a hun- 
dred pounds, and yet contract with dif- 
ferent people debts of five and ten, how 
lon^ can we suppose he wUl keep his credit.^ 
This man will as long support his gjood 
name in buaness, as he will m conversation, 
who without difficulty makes assignations 
which he is indifferent whether he keeps 
or not 

I am the more severe upon this vice^ be- 
cause I have been so unfortunate as to be a 
very 'great criminal myself. Sir Andrew 
Freeport, and all m^ other friends who are 
scrupulous to promises of the meanest con- 
sideration imaginable, from a halxt of vir- 
tue that way, have often upbraided me with 
it I take shame upon myself for this crime,' 
and more particularly for the greatest I 
ever committed of the sort, that when as 
agreeable a company of eentlemen and 
ladies as ever were got togd^er, and I for- 
sooth, Mr. Spectator, to be of the party 
with women of merit, like a booby as 1 was, 
mistook the time of meeting, and came the 
night following. 1 wish every fool who is 
negligent in this kind, may have as great a 
loss as I had in this; for the same company 
will never meet more, but are dispersed 
into various parts of the world, and I am 
left under the compunction that I deserve^ 
in so many different places to be called a 
trifler. 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted 
for, when desirable people are fearful of 
appearing precise and reserved by denials; 
but they will find the apprehension of that 
imputation will betray them into a childish 
impotence of mind, and make them pro- 
mise all who are so kind to ask it of them. 
This leads such soft creatures into the mis- 
fortune of seeming to return overtures of 
good- will with ingratitude. The first, steps 
m the breach of a man's integrity are much 
more important than men are aware of. 
The man who scruples not breakinj^ his 
word in little things, would not suffer m his 
own conscience so great pain for failures of 
consequence, as he who thinks every littie 
offence andnst truth and justice a disparage- 
ment We should not make any thine we 
ourselves disapprove habitual to us, if we 
would be sure of our integrity. 

I remember a falsehood of the trivial 
sort, though not in relation to assignations, 
that exposed a man to a very uneasy ad- 
venture. Will Trap and Jack Stint were 
chamber-fellows in the Inner-Temple about 
twenty-five years i^;o. They one night sftt 
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In the pit together at a comedy, Hj^cre they 
both observed and liked the same young 
woman in the boxes. Their kindness for 
her entered both hearts deeper than they 
imaeinoir Stint had a eood raculty in writ- 
ing letters of love, ana made his address 
pnVately that way; while Trap proceeded 
^ the prdinary course, by monev and her 
wa]liog*maid. The lady eave them both 
enooujagement, received Trap into the lit- 
moit mvxmr, answering at the same time 
Stint's letters, and giving him appointments 
at third places. Trap began to suspect the 
epistolary correspondence of his friend, and 
discovered also that Stint opened all his let- 
ters which came to their common lodgings, 
in order to form his own assignations. After 
much anxiety and restlessness. Trap came 
to a resolution, which he thought would 
break off their commerce with one another 
without any hazardous explanation. He 
therefore writ a letter in a feigned hand to 
Mr. Trap at his chambers in the Temple. 
Stint, according to custom, seized and 
opened it, and was not a little surj^rised to 
find the inside directed to himself, when, 
^ith great perturi)ation of spirit, he read 
lu foUowK 

•Mr. Stint,— You have gained a slight 
satisfiurtion at the expense of doing a very 
heinous crime. At the price of a faithful 
friend yon have obtained an inconstant mis- 
tress. I rejoice in this expedient I have 
thought of to break my mind to you, and 
tell you, you are a base fellow, bv a means 
which does not expose you to trie affront 
except you deserve it. I know, sir, as 
crimmal as you are, you have still shame 
enough to avenge yourself anunst the hardi- 
ness of any one that should publicly tdl 
you of it I therefore, who have recdved 
so many secret hurts from you, shall take 
satisfaction with safety to myself. I call 
vou base, and you must bear it, or acknow- 
ledge it; I triumph over you that vou can- 
not come at me; nor do I think it ^sho- 
nourable to come in armour to assault him, 
who was in ambuscade when he wounded 
me. 

•What need more be said to convince 
you of being guiltv of the basest practice 
imaginable, than tnat it is such as has made 
you liable to be treated after this manner, 
while you yourself cannot in your own con- 
science but allow the justice of the upbrald- 
ings of your injured friend, 

T. 'RALPH TRAP.' 
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^Tibi Kiiptiif , matrona, Ubellai. 

JWirt.iii.68. 
' A book the chutest matron may peroee. 

When I reflect upon my labours for the 
public, I cannot but observe, that part of 
the species, of which I pr(»fess myself a 
friend and guardian, is sometimes treated 
with severity; that is, there are in my writ- 



ings many descripdons ^Ven of ill per90iia» 
and not any direct encomium made of those 
who are good. When I was ccHivinced of 
this error, I oould not but immediately call 
to mind several of the fair sex of my ac- 
quamtance, whose characters deserve to be 
transmitted to posterity in writings which 
will long outlive mine. But I do not think 
that a reason why I should not give them 
their place in my diurnal as long as it will 
last For the service therecf of my female 
readers, I shall sinele out sc»ne characters 
of m^ds, wives, and widows which deserve 
the imitation of the sex. She who shall 
lead this small illustrious number of he- 
roines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular Paits 
of her character, it is necessary to prdEace, 
that she is the onlv child ot a aecrepid 
father, whose life is oound up in hers. Tnis 
gentleman has used Fidelia from her cradle 
with all the tenderness imaginable, and has 
viewed her growing perfections with Uie 
partiality of a parent, that soon thoujg^ht 
her accomplished above the children dTall 
other men, but never thought she was come 
to tiie utmost improvement of which she 
herself was capable. This fondness has had 
very happy effects upon his own happiness; 
for she reads, she dances, she angs, uses 
her spinet and lute to the utmost peitection; 
and the lady's use of all these excellences 
is to divert the old man in his easv chair, 
when he is out of the pangs of a chronical 
distemper. Fidelia is now in the twenty- 
third year of her age; but the application 
of many lovers, her vigorous time of life» 
her Quick sense of all that is truly gallant 
and elegant in the enjoyment of a plentiful 
fortune, are not able to draw her from the 
side of her j;ood old father. Certain it is, 
that there is no kind of affection so pure 
and angelic as that of a father to a daughter. 
He beholds her both with and without re- 
jSard to her sex. In love to our wives there 
IS desire, to our sons there is ambition; but 
in that to our daughters, there is someUiing 
which there are no words to express. Her 
life is designed wholly domestic, and she is 
so ready amend and companion, that every 
thing tnat passes about a man is accom- 
panied with the idea of her presence. Her 
sex also is naturally so much exposed to 
hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, 
that there is perhaps a new cause of fond- 
ness arising from that consideration alsa 
None but tathers can have a true sense of 
these sort of pleasures and sensations; but 
my familiarity with the father of Fidelia, 
makes me let drop the words which I have 
heard him speak, and observe upon his 
tenderness towards her, 

Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to say, 
as accomplished as she is, with ner beauty, 
wit, air, and mien, employs her whole 
time in care and attendance upon her &- 
ther. How have I been charmed to see one 
of the most beautiful women the age has 
produced, on her knee^ helping on an old 
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roan's slipper! Her filial re^id to lum is 
what she makes her Aversion, her busi- 
ness, and her glory. When she was asked 
b)r a friend of her deceased mother to ad- 
mit of the courtship of her son, she answer- 
ed that she had a great respect and grati- 
tude to her for the overture m behalf Stone 
so dear to her,- but that during her father's 
life she would admit into her heart no value 
for any thing that should interfere with her 
endeavour to make his remains of life as 
happy and easy as could be expected in his 
circumstances.' The lady admonished her 
of the prime of life with a smile; which 
Fidelia answered with a frankness that al- 
ways attends unfeigned virtue: * It is true, 
madam, there are to be sure very great 
satisfactions to be expected in the com- 
merce of a man of honour whom one tender- 
ly- loves; but I find so much satisfaction, in 
the reflection, how much I mitigate a good 
man's pains, whose welfare depends upon 
my assiduity about him, that I willingly ex- 
clude the loose ^tifications of passion for 
the solid reflections of duty. I know not 
whether any man's wife would be allowed, 
and (what I still more fear) I know not 
whether I, a wife, should be willing to be so 
officious as I am at present about my pa- 
rent ' The happy father has her declaration 
that she will not marry during his life, and 
the pleasure of seeing that resolution not 
uneasy to her. Were one to paint filial affec- 
tion in its utmost beauty, he could not have 
a more lively idea of it than in beholdine 
Fidelia servmg her father at his hours <n 
rising, meals, and rest 

Wnen the general crowd of female youth 
are consulting their glasses, preparing for 
balls, assemblies, or plays; for a young 
lady, who could be regarded among the 
foremost in those places, either for her per- 
son, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet 
contemn all these entertainments, to sweet- 
en the heavy hours of a decrepid parent is 
a resignation truly heroic Fidelia performs 
the duty of a nurse with all the beauty of a 
bride; nor does she neglect her person, be- 
cause of her attendance on him, when he 
is too ill to receive company, to whom she 
may make an appearance. 

Fidelia, who gives him up her youth, 
does not think it any great sacrifice to add 
to it the spcHling ot her dress. Her care 
and exactness in her habit convince her fa- 
ther of the alacrity of her mind; and she 
has of all women the best foundation for 
aflecting the praise of a seeming negligence. 
What adds to the entertainment of the 
good old man is, that Fidelia, where merit 
and fortune cannot be overlooked by episto- 
lary lovers, reads over the accounts cs her 
conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest 
airs (and while she Is dcnng so you would 
think her formed only for gallantry) to in- 
timate to him the pleasures she despises 
for his sake. 

Those who think themselves the patteni 
of good-breeding and gaOantry would be 
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astonished to hear that, in those intervals 
when the old gentleman is at ease, and can 
hesLT company, there are at his house, in 
the most regular order, assemblies of peo- 
ple of the highest merit; where there is 
conversation without mention of the faults 
of the absent, benevolence between men 
and women without passion, and the high* 
est subjects of morality treated of as natural 
and accidental discourse; all which is owing 
to the genius of Fidelia; who at once 
makes hibr father's way to another worid 
easy, and herself capable of being an ho- 
nour to his name in tiiiis. 

* Mr. Spectator, — I was the other day 
at the Bear-garden, in hopes to have seen 
your short face: but not being so fortunate, 
I must tell you, by way of letter, that tliere 
is a mystery among the gladiators which 
has escaped your spectatorial penetration. 
For, being in a box at an ale-house near 
that renowned seat of honour above-men- 
tioned, I overheard two masters of the 
science agreeing to quarrel on the next op- 
portunity. This was to happen in a com- 
pany of a set of the fraternity of basket- 
nilts, who were to meet that evening. 
When this was settled, one asked the 
other, "Will you give cuts or receive?" 
The other answered, ** Receive." It was 
replied, **Are you a passionate man?" 
**Ko, provided you cut no more nor no 
deeper than we agree." I though it my 
duty to acquaint you with this, that the 
people may not pay their money for fight- 
ing, and be cheated. Your humble ser- 
vant, SCABBARD RUSTY.' 

T. 
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Cluerenda pecania primum, 

Virtua post nommoa. B»r. J^. i. Lib. L 53. 

— Get money, moner still ; 

And tlien let virtue follow, if she wilL-^i^pa. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^All men through 
different paths, make at the same common 
thin^, monev: and it is to her we owe the 
politician, the merchant, and the lawyer; 
nay, to be free with you, I believe to that 
also we are beholden for our Spectator. I 
am apt to think, that could we look into 
our own hearts, we should see money en- 
graved in them in more lively and moving 
characters than self-preservation; for who 
can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail 
in a doubtful pursuit of her, and all man- 
kind sacrificing their quiet to her, but must 
perceive that the characters of self-preser- 
vation (which were doubtless originally the 
brightest) are sullied, if not wholly defaced; 
ana that those of money (which at first 
was only valuable as a mean to security) 
are of late so brightened, that the charac- 
ters of self-preservation, like a less light 
set by a greater, are become almost imper- 
ceptibler Thus has money got the upper- 
hand of what all mankind formerly thought 
most dear, viz. security: and I wish I coold 
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«iy die bad here pot a itop to her yicto- 
ries; but» alas! common honesty fell a sa- 
crifice to her. This is the way scholastic 
men talk of the greatest eood in the world: 
but I, a tradesman, shallgive you another 
juxount of this matter in the plain narra- 
tive of my own life. I think it proper, in 
the first place, to acquaint my readers, 
|hat since my setting out in the world, 
which was in the year 1660, 1 never wanted 
money, having begun with an indifferent 
good stock in the tobacco-trade, to which I 
was bred; and by the continual successes it 
has pleased Providence to bless my endea- 
vours with, I am at last arrived at what 
they c^ a plum. To uphold my discourse 
in the manner of your wits or philosophers, 
by speaking fine things, or drawing infer- 
ences, as they pretend, from the nature of 
the subject, 1 account it viun; havine never 
found any thing in the writings of sucn men, 
that did not savour more of the invention 
of the brain, or what is styled speculation, 
than of sound Judgment or profitable ob- 
servation. I will readily grant indeed, that 
there is what the wits csul natural in th^ir 
talk; which is the utmost those curious au- 
thors can assume to themselves, and is in- 
deed all they endeavour at, for they are but 
lamentable teachers. And what, 1 pray, is 
natural? That which is pleasing and easy. 
—And what are pleasing and easy? For- 
sooth, a new thought, or conceit dressed up 
in smooth quaint language, to make you 
smile and wag your head, as being what 
you never imagined before, and yet wonder 
why you had not; mere frothy amusements, 
fit only for boys or ally women to be caught 
with. 

* It is not my present intention to instruct 
my readers m the method of acquiring 
riches; that may be the work of another 
essay; but to exnibit the real and solid ad- 
vantages I have found by them in my long 
and manifold experience; nor yet all the ad- 
vantages of so worthy and valuable a bless- 
ing, (for who does not know or imagine the 
comforts of being warm or living at ease, and 
that power and pre-eminence are their in- 
separable attendants?) but only to instance 
the great suppom they afford us under the 
severest calamities na misfortune; to show 
that the love of them is a special antidote 
against immorality and vice; and that the 
same does likewise naturally dispose men 
to actions of piety and devotion. AH which 
I can make out by my own experience, 
who think myself no ways particular from 
the rest of mankind, nor better nor worse 
by nature than generally other men are. 

*In the. year 1665, when the sickness 
was, I lost by it my wife and two children, 
which were all my stock. Probably I mi^ht 
have had more, considering I was married 
between four and five years; but finding her 
to be a teeming woman, I was careful, as 
having then liule above a brace of thou- 
sand pounds to carry on my trade and main- 
tain a funily with. I loved them as usually 



men do their wives aaAchildten, and there* 
fore could not resist the first impulses of 
nature on so wounding a loss; but! quicklj 
roused myself, and found means to alle- 
viate, and at last conquer, my affliction, by 
reflecting how that she ana her children 
having been no ereat expense to me, the 
best part ^of her fortune was still left; that 
my charge being reduced to myself, a jour- 
neyman, and a maid, I might live hr 
cheaper than before; and that being now a 
childless widower, I might perhaps marry 
a no less deserving woman, and with a 
much better fortune than she brought, 
which was but 800/. And, to convince my 
readers that such considerations as these 
were proper and apt to produce such an 
affect, I remember it was the constant ob- 
servation at that deplorable time, when so 
many hundreds were swept away daily, 
that the rich ever bore the loss of their fa- 
milies and relations far better than the poor; 
the latter having little or nothing before- 
hand, and living from hand to mouth, 
placed the whole. comfort and satisfaction 
of their lives in their wives and children, 
and were therefore inconsolable. 

• The following year happened the firer 
at which time, by good providence, it was 
my fortune to have converted the greatest 
part of my effects into ready money, on the 
prospect of an extraordinary advantage 
which I was preparing to lay hold on. Tlus 
calamity was very terrible and astonishing, 
the fury of the flames being such, that 
whole streets, at several distant places, 
were destroyed at one and the same time, 
so that (as it is well known) almost all our 
citizens were burnt out of what they had. 
But what did I then do? I did not stand 
gazing on the ruins of our noble metropolis; 
I did not shake my head, wring my hands, 
sieh and shed tears; I considered with my- 
self what could this avail; I fell a plodding 
what advantages might be made of the 
ready cash I had; and immediately be- 
thought myself that wonderful pennyworths 
might be bought of the eoods that were 
saved out of the fire. In snort, with about 
2000/. and a little credit, I bought as much 
tobacco as raised my estate to the value of 
10,000/. I then '' looked on the ashes of our 
city, and the misery of its late inhabitants, 
as an effect of the just wrath and indigna- 
tion of heaven towards a sinfol and perverse 
people.** 

'After this I married again; and that 
wife dying, I took another; but both proved 
to be idle baggages: the first gave me a 
great deal of plague and vexation by her 
extravagances, and I became one of the 
by-woros of the city. I knew it would be to 
no manner of purpose to go about to curb 
the fancies and inclinations of women, which 
fly out the more for being restrained; but 
what I could I did; I watched her nar- 
rowly, and by good luck found her in the 
embraces (for which I' had two witnesses 
with me) of a wealthy spark of the court* 
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end of the town; df whom I recovered 
15,000/. which made me amends for what 
she had idly squandered, and put a silence 
to all my neighbours, taking off my re- 
proach by the gain they saw I had by it. 
The last died about two years after I mar- 
ried her, in labour of three children. I 
conjecture they were begot by a country 
kinsman of hers, whom, at her recommen- 
dation, I took into my family, and gave 
wages to as a journeyman. What this crea- 
ture expended in delicacies and high diet 
with her kinsman (as well as I could com- 
pute bv the poulterer's, fishmonger's, and 
grocer*8 bills,) amounted in the said two 
years' to one hundred eighty-six pounds four 
shillings and five-pence natf-penny. The fine 
apparel, bracelets, lockets, and treats, ^c 
ot the other, according to the best calcula- 
tion, came, in three years and about three 
quarters, to seven hundred-forty four pounds 
seven shillings and nine pence. After this 
I resolved never to many more, and found 
I had been a gainer by my marriages, and 
the damages granted me tor the abuses of 
my bed (all charges deducted) eight thou- 
sand three hundred pounds, within a trifle. 
■ I come now to show the good effects of 
the love of money on the lives of men, to- 
wards rendering them honest, sober, and 
reli^ous. When I was a young man, I had 
a mind to make the best of my wits, and 
over-reached a country" chap in a parcel of 
unsound goods; to whom, upon his upbraid- 
ing, and threatening to expose me lor it, I 
returned the equivalent of his loss; and 
upon his good advice, wherein he clearly 
demonstrated the folly of such artifices, 
which can never end but in shame, and the 
ruin of all correspondence, I never after 
transgressed. Can your courtiers, who take 
bribes, or your lawyers or physicians in 
their practice, or even the divines who 
intermeddle in worldly affairs, boast of 
making but one slip in their lives, and of 
such a thorough and lasting reformation? 
Since my commg into the world I do not 
remember I was ever overtaken in drink, 
save nine times, once at the christening of 
my first child, thrice at our city feasts, and 
five times at driving of bargains. My re- 
formation I can attribute to nothing so 
much as the love and esteem of money, for 
I found myself to be extravagant in my 
drink, and apt to turn projector, and make 
rash bargains. As for women, I never 
knew any except my Mrives: for my reader 
must know, and it is what he may confide 
in as an excellent recipe, that the love of 
business and money is the greatest mortifier 
of inordinate desires imaginable, as em- 
ploying the mind continually in the careful 
oversight of what one has in the eager quest 
after more, in looking after the negligences 
and deceits of servants, in the due entering 
and stating of accounts, in hunting after 
chaps, and in the exact knowledge of the 
state of markets; which things whoever 
thoroi^hly attends tOb will find encugh and 



enough to employ his thoughts on ererf 
moment of the day; so that Icannot call to 
mind, that in all the time I was a husband, 
which, off and on, was above twelve years, 
I ever once thought of my wives but in bed. 
And, lastly, for religion, I have ever been 
a constant churchman, both forenoons and 
afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting to 
be thankful for any gain or advantage I had 
had that day; and on Saturday nights, upon 
casting up my accounts, I always was 
grateml for the sum of my week's profits, 
and at Christmas for that of the whole 
year. It is true, perhaps, that my devo- 
tion has not been the most fervent; which, 
I think, ought to be imputed to the even- 
ness and sedateness of my temper, which 
never would admit of any impetuosities of 
any 8ort^ and I can remember, that in my 
youth and prime of manhood, when my 
blood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure 
in religious exercises than at present, or 
many years past, and that my devotion 
sensibly declined as age, which is dull and 
unwieldy, came upon me. 

• I have, I hope, here proved, that the 
love of money prevents all immorality and 
vice; which if you will not allow, you 
must, that the pursuit of it obliges men to 
the same kind of life as they w^d follow 
if they were really virtuous; which is all I 
have to say at present, only recommending 
to you, that you would think of it, and turn 
ready wit into ready money as fast as you 
can. I conclude, your servant, 

T. « EPHRAIM WEED.' 
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In rabiam dcpit verti Jocua, e 
Ire minaz impune domoa- 
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Produe'd tbe point that left the tting behind; 
Till, friend with friend, and fhmiliea at itrUb, 
Triumphant malice rag*d through private lift.— P^a 

There is nothing so scandalous to a go- 
vernment, and det^table in the tyts of all 
good men, as defamatory pipers and pam- 
phlets; but at the same tkne there is no> 
thing so difficult to ttfme as a satirical 
author. An angry writer who cannot ap- 
pear in print, natiurally vents his spleen m 
libels and lampoons. A gay old woman, 
says the fable, seeing all her wrinkles re- 
presented in a lar^ lookin^glass, threw 
It upon the ground m a passion, and broke 
it in a thousand pieces; but as she was 
afterwards surveymg the fragments with a 
spiteful kind of pleasure, she could not for- 
bear uttering herself in the following soli- 
loquy: * What have I got by this revengeful 
blow of mine.^ I have only multiplied my 
deformity, and see a hundred ugly £ice% 
where before I saw but one.' 

It has been proposed, to oblige every 
person that writes a book, or a paper, to 
swear himself the author of it, and enU 
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down in a tmblic register his name and 
place of abode. 

This indeed would have effectually sup- 
pressed all printed scandal, which generally 
appears under borrowed names, or under 
none ^t all. But it is to be feared that such 
an expedient would not only destroy scan- 
dal, but learning. It would operate pro- 
miscuously, and root up the com and tares 
toeether. Not to mention some of the most 
celebrated works of piety, which have 

groceeded from anonymous authors, who 
ave made it their merit to convey to us so 
great a charity in secret; there are few 
works of genius that come out at first with 
the authors name. The writer generally 
makes a trial of them in the world before 
he owns them; and, I believe, very few, 
who are capable of writing, would set pen 
to paper, if they knew beforehand that 
they must not publish their productions 
but on such conditions. For my own part, 
I must declare, the papers I present* the 

gublic are like fairy favours, which shall 
Lst no longer than while the author is con- 
cealed. 

That which makes it particularly dif- 
ficult to restrain these sons of calumny and 
defamation is, that all sides are eijually 
guilty of it, and that every dirty scribbler 
IS countenanced by great names, whose in- 
terests he propagates by such vile and 
infamous methods. I have never yet heard 
of a ministry who have inflicted an exem- 
plary punishment on an author that has 
supported their cause with falsehood and 
scandal, and treated, in a most cruel man- 
ner, the names of those who have been 
looked upon as their rivals and antagonists. 
Would a government set an everlasting 
mai*k of their displeasure upon one of those 
infamous writers, who makes his court to 
them by tearing to pieces the reputation 
of a competitor, we should (quickly see an 
end put to this race of vermin, that are a 
scandal to government, and a reproach to 
human nature. Such a proceedme would 
make a minister of state shine in nistorv, 
and would fill all mankind with a just ab- 
horrence of persons who should treat him 
unworthily, and employ against him those 
arms which he scorned to make use of 
against his enemies. 

I cannot think that any one will be so 
unjust as to im^ne, what I have here said 
is spoken with respect to any party or fac- 
tion. Every one who has in him the senti- 
ments either of a Christian or a gentleman, 
cannot but be highly offended at this wick- 
ed and ungenerous practice, which is so 
much in use among us at present, that it is 
become a kind of national crime, and dis- 
tinguishes us from all the governments that 
lie about us. I cannot but look upon the 
finest strokes of satire which are aimed at 
particular person^, and which are support- 
ed even with the appearance^ of truth, to 
be the marks of an evil mind, and highly 
criminal in themaelyes. InfjEuny* like cAber 



pnnishments, is mider the direction and 
distribution of the magistrate, and not of 
any private person. Accordingly we leani, 
from a fragment of Cicero, that thouf^ 
there were very few capital punishmcnis 
in the twelve tables, a libel or lampooo, 
which took away the good name of an- 
other, was to be punished by death. Bat 
this is fsLT from bemg our case. Our satifc 
is nothing but ribaldry and billingsgate. 
Scurrility passes for wit; and he who 
can call names in the greatest variety 
of phrases, is looked upon to have the 
shrewdest pen. By this means the hooonr 
of families is ruinea; the highest posts and 
the greatest titles are rendered cheap and 
vile in the sight of the people; the noblest 
virtues and most exalted parts exposed to 
the contempt of the vicious and the igno- 
rant. Should a foreigner, who knows no- 
thing of our private factions, or one who is 
to act his part in the world when our pre- 
sent heats and animosities are forgot— 
should, I say, such a one form to himself 
a notion of the ^p^eatest men of all sides in 
the British nation, who are now living, 
from the characters which are given them 
in some or other of those abominable writ- 
ings which are daily published among us, 
what a nation of monsters must we appear! 

As this cruel practice tends to the ntter 
subversion of all truth and humanity amooc 
us, it deserves the utmost detestation and 
discouragement of all who have either the 
love of their country, or the honour of thdr 
rdi^on at heart 1 would therefore earn- 
estly recommend it to the consideration of 
those who deal in these ])emicioQs arts of 
writing, and of those who take pleasure in 
the reading of them. As for the first, I 
have spoken of them in former papers, and 
have not stuck to rank them with the mur- 
derer and assassin. Every honest man sets 
as high a value upon a good name, as upon 
life itself: and I cannot but think that those 
who privily assault the one, would destroy 
the other, might they do it with the same 
security and impunity. 

As for persons who take pleasure in the 
reading and dispersing such detestable K- 
bels, I am afraid they fall very little short 
of the guilt of the first composers* By a 
law of the em])erors Valentinian and Va- 
lens, it was made death for any person not 
only to write a libel, but, if he met with one 
by chance, not to tear or bum it. But be- 
cause I would not be thought singular in my 
opinion of this matter, I shall conclude my 
paper with the words of Monsieur Bayle, 
who was a man of great freedom of thought, 
as well as of exquisite learning and judg^ 
ment 

* I cannot ima^ne that a man who dis- 
perses a libel, is less desirous of doing 
mischief than the author himselL But 
what shall we say of the pleasure which a 
man takes in the reading of a defamatory 
libel ? • Is it hot a heinous sin in the skht 
of God? We must distinguish in this poStt. 
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Thi* pUasure it either an agreeable sensa- 
tion we are affected with, when we meet 
with a witt^ thought which is well ex- 
pressed, or It is a joy which we conceive 
trom the dishonour of the person who is 
detuned. I will say nothing to the first of 
these cases; for peniaps some would think 
that mv morafity is not severe enough, if 
I should affirm tnat a man is not master of 
those agreeable sensations, any more than 
of those occaaooed by sugar or honey, 
when they touch his tongue; but as to the 
second, every one will own that pleasure to 
be a heinous sin. The pleasure m the first 
case is of no continuance; it prevents our 
reason and reflectioii, and may be imme- 
^ately followed by a secret ^ef, to see 
oar neighbour's honour blasted. If it does 
not cease immediately, it is a ^ign that we 
are not dbpleased with the ill nature of the 
sadrist, but are ^lad to see him defame his 
enemy by all kinds of stories; and then 
we deserve the punishment to which the 
writer of ihe lihA is subject I shall here 
add the words of a modem author. St 
Gregory, upon excommunicating those 
writers who had dishonoured Castorius, 
does not except those who read their 
woiiLs; because, says he, if calumnies have 
always been the delight of their hearers, 
and a gratification of those persons who 
have no other advantage over honest men, 
is not he who takes pleasure in reading 
them as guilty as he who composed them? 
It is an uncontested maxim, tlmt they who 
approve an action, would cerBunly do it if 
they could; that is, if some reason of self- 
love did not hinder them. There is no dif- 
fereace, says Cicero, between advising a 
crime, and approving it when committed. 
The Roman law confirmed this maxim, 
having subjected the approvers and authors 
of this evil to the same penalty. We may 
therefiare conclude, that those who ore 
pleased with reading defamatory libels, so 
£ar as to approve the authors and dia- 
persers of tnem, are as guilty as if they 
had composed them; for, if they do not 
write such libels themselves, it is because 
they have not the talent of writing, or be- 
cause they will run no hasard.' 

The author produces other authorities to 
oonfinn his judgment in this particular. 
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Bit natora konUaiim noritatlt ayida. 

Plin. apud liliua. 
HaataB nature it flmd of aorelty. 

Thsrb is no humour in my countrymen, 
which I am more inclined to wonder at, 
than their general thirst after news. There 
are about half a dosen ingenious men, who 
live very plentifully upon this curiosity of 
their feuow-subjeets. They all of them re- 
ceive the same advices from abroad, and 
very often in the same words; bat their way 
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of cooking it is so very different^ that there 
is no citizen, who has an eye to the public 
good, that can leave the cofiee-houae with 
a peace of mind, before he has given every 
one of them a reading. These several dishes 
of news are so very agreeable to the palate 
of my countrymen, that they are not only 
pleased with them when they are served 
up hot, but when they are again set cold 
before them, by those penetrating politi- 
cians who oblige the public with tticir re- 
Hections and observations upon every piece 
of intelligence that is sent us from abroad. 
This text is given us by one set of writers, 
and the comment by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same 
tale told us in so many different papers, and 
if occasion requires, in so many articles 
of the same paper; notwithstanding. In a 
scarcity of foreien posts, we hear the same 
story repeated oy different advices from 
Pans, Brussels, the Hague, and from every 
great town in Europe; notwithstanding the 
multitude of annotations, explanations, re- 
flections, and various readmgs which it 
passes through, our time lies heavy on our 
hands till the arrival of a fresh mail: we 
long to receive farther particulars, to hear 
what will be the next step, or what will be 
the consequences of that which we have al- 
ready taken. A westerly wind keeps the 
whole town in suspense, and puts a stop to 
conversation. 

This general curiosity has been raised 
and inflamed by our late wars, and if rightly 
directed, might be of good use to a person 
who has such a thirst awakened in him. 
Why should not a man, who takes delight 
in readine: everjr thing that is new, ap- 
pljr himself to history, travels, and other 
writings of the same kind, where he wiU 
find perpetual fuel for his curiosity, and 
meet with much more pleasure and im- 
provement than in these papers of the 
week? An honest tradesman, who lan- 
guishes a whole summer in expectation of 
a battle, and perhaps is baulked at last, 
nlay here meet with half a dozen in a day. 
He may read the news of a whole campaign 
in less Ume than he now. bestows upon the 
products of a angle post flights, conquests, 
and revolutions, lie thick together. The 
reader's curiosity is raised and satined 
every moment, and his passions disap* 
pointed or gratified, without being detained 
m a state of uncertainty from day to day, 
or lying at the mercy ot the sea and wind; 
in short, the mind is not here kept in a 
perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pu- 
nished witn that eternal thisst, which is 
the portion of all our modem newsmongers 
and coffee-house politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did not 
know before, are news to him; and I do not^ 
see how any haberdasher in Cheapside is 
more concerned in the present quarrel of 
the Cantons, than he was in that of the 
League. At least, I believe, every one unll 
allow me, it is of more importance to an 
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Englishman to know the histoiy of his an- 
cestors, than that of his contemporaries who 
live ufKm the banks of the Danube or the 
Borysthenes. As for those who are of 
anottier mind, I shall recommend to them 
the following letter from a projector, who 
is willing to turn a penny by this remarka- 
ble curiosity of his countrymen. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^You must have ob- 
served that men who ft^uent coffee-houses, 
and delight in news, are pleased with every 
thing that is matter of tact, so it be what 
they have not heard before. A victory or 
a defeat are equally agreeable to them. 
The shutting of a cardinal's mouth pleases 
them one post, and the opening ot it an- 
other. They are glad to hear the French 
court is removed to Marii, and are after- 
wards as much delighted with its return to 
Versailles. They read the advertisements 
with the same curionty as the articles of 
public news; and are as pleased to hear of 
a pie-bald horse that is* strayed out of a 
field near Islington, as of a whole troop that 
have been engaged in any foreign adven- 
ture. In short, they have a relish for every 
thing that is news, let the matter of it be 
what it will; or, to speak more prox)erly, 
they are men of a voracious appetite, but 
no taste. Now, sir, since the great fountain 
of news, I mean the war, is very near being 
dried up; and since these gentlemen have 
contracted such an inextin^ishable thirst 
after it, I have taken their case and my 
own into consideration, and have thought 
of a project which may turn to the ad- 
vsftitaee of us both. I have thoughts of 
publishing a daily paper, which shau com- 
prehend in it all the most remarkable oc- 
currences in every little town, village, and 
hamlet, that lie within ten miles m Lion- 
don, or, in other words, within the verge 
of the pennv-post I have pitohed upon 

. this scene of intelligence for two reasons; 
first, because the carriage of letters will be 
very cheap; and, secondly, because I may 
receive them every day. By this means 
my readers will have their news fresh and 
fresh, and many worthy citizens, who can- 
not sleep with any satisfaction at present, 
for want of being informed how the worid 
goes, may go to oed contentedly, it being 
my design to put out my paper every night 
at nine o'clock precisely. I have already 
established correspondences in these seve- 
ral places, and received very good intelli- 
gence. 

* By my last advices from Knightsbridee, 
I hear that a horse was flapped into the 
pound on the third instant, and that he 
was not released when the letters came 
away. 

* We are informed from Pankridge,* that 
•a dozen weddings were lately celebrated in 

the mother-church of that place, but are 
referred to their next letters for the names 
of the parties concerned. 

* Bl Ptiicrts, Ukii a fuUonabto place for wtddiofi. 



' Letters from Brampton advise, that the 
widow Blight had received several vists 
from John Mildew; which affords great 
matter of sneculation in those parts. 

' By a fisnerman who lately touched at 
Hammersmith, there is advice from Put- 
ney, that a certiun person well known m 
that place, is like to lose his electicn fior 
churchwarden; but this being bQat-iiew% 
we cannot give entire credit to it. 

< Letters from Paddington bring little 
more than that William Squeak, the sow- 
^der, passed through that place the fifth 
mstant. 

' They advise from Fulham that things 
remained there in the same state they weie. 
They had intelligence, just astfae'letten 
came away, of a tub of .excellent ale just 
set abroacn at Parson's Green; but this 
wanted confirmation. 

' I have here, sir, given you a speamea 
of the news with which I intend to entertain 
the town, and which, when drawn up re- 
eulariy in the form of a newspaper, will, I 
doubt not, be very accei>table to many cf 
those public-spirited readers who take mora 
delight in acquainting themselves with other 
people's business than their own. I hope s 
paper of this kind, which lets us know what 
as Qone near home, may be more useful to 
us than thoee which are filled with advices 
from Zug and Bender, and make some 
amends for that dearth of intelligence winch 
we may justly apprehend from times of 
peace. It I find that you recdve this pn>- 
ject favourably, I will shortly trouble yen 
with one or two more; and in the mean 
time am, most worthy ar, with all due 
respect, your most obedient and humUe 
servant' C 



Na 453.] Saturday, AuguMt 9, 1712. 

Nob DfitaU nee tenui fenr 

FMma Bir. Od. xx. lib. 8. 1. 

No weak, no ronunoD winf ahall bear 
My rinnf body tbrou^ tlie air.— OvtdL 

There is not a more pleasing exerciaeof 
the mind than gratitude. It is accompir 
nied with such an inward satisfaction, tnat 
the duty is sufiicientiy rewarded fay the 
performance. It is not like the practice of 
many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which el^ 
ioined it, nor any recom pence laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge 
in it, for the natural gratification that ac- 
companies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Maker! The 
Supreme Bein^ does not only confer upon 
us those bounties, which proceed more im- 
mediately from his hand, but even those 
benefits which are conveyed to us by othos. 
Every blesring we enjoy, by what means 
soever it may be derived upon us» is the 
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sift of Him Who is the great Author of good, 
and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one 
another, naturally produces a very pleasing 
sensation in the mind of a grateful man, it 
exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
ployed on this great object of gratitude, on 
this beneficent Being, who has eiven us every 
thing we already possess, and from whom 
we expect every tning we vet hope for. 

Most of the works pf tue pagan poets 
were either direct hymns to their deities. 
or tended indirectly to the celebration o* 
their respective attributes aud perfections. 
Those who are acquainted with the works 
of the Greek and Xatin poets which are 
still extant, will, upon reflection, find this 
observation so true that I shall not enlarge 
upon it One would wonder that more of 
our Christian poets have not turned their 
thoughts this way, especially iS we consider 
that our idea of the Supreme Being is not 
only infinitely more great and noble than 
what could possibly enter into the heart of 
a heathen, but fiU^ with every thing that 
can raise the imagination^ and give an op- 
portunity for the sublimest Uioughts and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was 
angine a hymn to Diana, in which he cde- 
bratea her for her delight in human sacri- 
fices, and other instances of cruelty and 
revenge; upon which, a poet who was pre- 
sent at this piece of devotion, and seems to 
have had a truer idea of the divine nature, 
told the votary, by way of reproof, that, 
in recompense for his nymn, ne heartily 
wished he might have a daughter of the 
same teniper with the goddess he cele- 
brated. It was impossible to write the 
praises of one of those ^se deities, accord- 
mg to the pagan creed, without a mixture 
olimpertinence and^ilMurdity. 

The Jews, who before the time of Chris- 
tianitv were the only people who had the 
knowledge of the true God, have set the 
Christian world an example how they 
ought to employ this divine talent of whicn 
I am speaking. As that nation produced 
men of |;reat genius, without considering 
them as mspird writers, they have trans- 
mitted to us many hymns ana divine odes, 
which excel those that are delivered down 
to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
in the poetry, as much as in the subject to 
which it was consecrated. This I think 
might easily be shown if there were occa- 
sion for it. 

I have already communicated to the pub- 
lic some pieces of divine poetry; and, as 
they have met with a very fovourable re- 
ception, I shall from time to time publish 
any work of the same nature, which has 
not yet appeared in print, and may be ao- 
ceptoble to my readers. 

I. 
' WImb all tkj mnoM, O my Gotf, 

My rinuff kniI rarveys ; 
Trmnsportcd with tbe ritw, I'm lott 

!■ woader, love, sad praiM: 



bow •ball word! witb equal warmth 
The mtitude declare. 
That fflowB within Sit raviah^d haartt 
But thou eaaat reail it thefe. 

in. 

* Tby Brovidanee my life aiiataiB^d, 

And all my want* redicat, 

When In tbe ailent womb I lay. 

And hanf upon the breast. 

^' 

* To an my weak eompiainta and criei 

Thy meray lent an ear. 
Ere yet my feeble thoufhu bad leam'd 
Xf> form tbeaiielTee in pray'r. 

V. 

* Unnumber'd eomferu to my aoul 

Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my iafhnt heart eoneeiv'd 
From whom those eomforta flow*d. 

VI. 

* When in tbe ellpp'ry patha of youth, 

Witb beedlem etepa I ran. 
Thine arm unseen convey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

VII. 

* Throof b bidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It fently elear'd ipy way. 
And tbrouch tbe pleasinf tnaraa of vka, • 
More to be feared than they. 

VIII. 
'When worn with slcknem oft hast TImni 

With health renew'd my feoe, 
And when in sins and sorrows sank, 

Eeviv'd my soul with grace. 

IX. 

* Thy bounteous hand with worldly bUaa 

Has made my cup run o'er. 
And in a kind and fliithfol mend 
Has doubled a|| my store 

X. 
*Ten thousand thousand predous gifts 

My daily thanks employ; 
Nor is the least a cbeerAii heart, 

Tliat tastes those gifts with Joy. 

XI. 
'Through every period of my life 

Thy goodness rll pursue; 
And after death, in distant , 

Hm glorious theme renew. 

XII. 
' When nature foils and day and night 

Divide tby works no more, 
Myever grateftil heart, O Lord, 

Thy merey shall adore. 

xm. 

* Through all eternity to Thee 

A Joyftil song lil raise ; 

For oh ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise.* 



Na 454.] Monday, AugUBt, 11, iriS. 



Bine me, TaoiTum lempoa ne quod dem mibi 
Laboris. 7Vr. BmmL Act. i. Be L 

Oire me leaf« to allow myself no respite from labotir. 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a 
little of the world, and be of no character 
or signiiicancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever look« 
mf on new objects with an endless curi- 
ositx^ is a delight known only to those who 
sAre turned for speculation t nay, they who 
enjoy it, must v^ue things only as they are 
the objects of speculation, without drawing 
any woridly advantage to themselves from 
them, but just as they are what contribute 
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to their amuBement, or the improvement 
of the mind, I lay one night last week at 
Richmond; and being restless, not out of 
dissatisfaction, bat a certun busy inclina- 
tion one sometimes has, I rose at four in 
the morning, and took host for London, 
with a resolution to rove by boat and coach 
for the next foul*-and-twenty hours, till the 
many different objects I must needs meet 
with should tire my imagination, and give 
me an Inclination to a repose more profound 
than I was at that tin^e capable oi. I beg 
people's pardon for an odd humour I am 
guilty of, and was often that day, which is 
salutmg any person whom I like, whether 
I know him or not This is a particularity 
would be tolerated in me, if they considered 
that the greatest pleasure I know I receive 
at my eves, and that I am obliged to an 
agreeable person for coming a broad into 
my view, as another is for a visit of con- 
versation at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and mght are taken 
up in the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, by people as different from each other 
as those who are bom in different cen- 
turies. Men of six o'clock give way to 
those of nine, they of nine, to the genera- 
tion of twelve; and thev of twelve disap- 
pear, and make room for the fashionable 
world, who have made two o'clock the noon 
of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we 
soon fell in with a neet of gardeners, bound 
for the several market-ports of London; 
and it was the most pleasmg scene imagin- 
able to see the cheerfulness with which 
those industrious people plyed their way 
to a certain sale ot their gooils. The banks 
on each side are as well peopled, and beau- 
tified with as agreeable plantations a^ any 
spot on the earth; but the Thames itself, 
loaded with the product of each shore, 
added very much to the landscape. It was 
very easy to observe by their sailing, and 
the countenances of the ruddy virgins, who 
were supercargoes, the part of the town to 
which they were bound. Their was an air 
in the purveyors for Covent-garden, who 
frequently converse with morning rakes, 
very unlike the seeming sobriety of those 
bound for Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our 
voyage; but I landed with ten sail of apricot 
boats, at Strand-bridge, after having put in 
at Nine-Elms, and taken in melons, con- 
agned by Mr. Cuffee, of that place, to Sarah 
Sewell and company, at their stsdl in Co- 
vent-garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge 
at rix of the clock, and were unloading, 
when the hackney-coachmen of the fore- 
gc^ng night took tneir leave of each other 
at the Dark-House, to go to bed before the 
day was too far spent Chimney-sweepers 
passed by -us as we made up to the market, 
and some raillery happened between one 
of the fhiit-wencnes and those black men, 
about the Devil and Eve, with allusion to 
their several professions. I could not be- 



lieve any {dace more enterbuning than Co- 
vent-garden; where I strolled from one 
fruit-shop to another, with crowds of agree- 
able young women around me, who were 
purcnasing fruit for their respectlTc Una- 
lies, It was almost eight of the clock be- 
fore I could leave that variety of objects. I 
took coach and followed a yoang lady, 
who tripped into another just before mc, 
attended by her maid. I saw immediiateSy 
she was of the family of the Vain-loves. 
There are a set of these, who of all things^ 
effect the play of Blindman's-tniff, and 
leading men into love for they know not 
whom, who are fled they know not where. 
This sort of woman is usually a jatnty slat- 
tern; she hangs on her clothes, pLays her 
head, varies her posture, and changes 
place incessantiy, and all with an appear- 
ance of striving at the same time to hide 
herself, and yet give yon to understand 4ie 
is in humour to laugn at you. Yon mutt 
have often seen the coachmen make signs 
with their fingers, as they drive by eacb 
other, to intimate how much they have got 
that day. They can carry on that lan^;inge 
to give intelligence where they are dnvinr. 
In an instant my coachman took the wink 
to pursue; and the lady's driver gave the 
hint that he was gcnng through I^ong-acre 
towards St. James's: while he whipped up 
James-street, we drove for King-street, to 
save the pass at St MartinVlane. The 
coachman took care to meet, jostle, and 
threaten each other for way, and be entan- 
gled at the end of Newport-street and 
Long-acre. The fright, you must believe, 
brought down the lady's coach door, ani 
obliged her, with her mask off, to inquire 
into the busde,— when she sees the man 
she would avoid. The tackle of the coach- 
window is so bad she cannot draw it up 
a^n, and she drives on sometimes wholly 
discovered and sometimes half escapco, 
according to the accident of carriages in 
her way. One of these ladies keeps her 
seat in a hackhey-coach# as weU as the best 
rider does on a managed horse. The laoed 
shoe on her left foot, with a careless ^e»- 
ture just appearing on the opposite cushion^ 
held her both firm, and in proper attitnde 
to receive the next jolt 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, 
many were the glances at each other which 
we had for an hour and a half, in all parts 
of the town, by the skill of our drivers; till 
at last my lady was conveniently lost, wiUfe 
notice from her coachman to ours to maJ^e 
off, and he should hear where she went 
This chase was now at an end; and the 
fellow who drove her came to us, and dis- 
covered that he was ordered to come again 
in an hour, for that she was a Silk-worm* 
I was surprised with this phrase, but found 
it was a cant among the hackney fraternity 
for their best customers, women who ram- 
ble twice or thrice a week from shop to 
shop, to turn over all the goods in town 
without buying any thing. The silk- worms 
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su^, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen; 
<br, thoueh thejr never buy, they arc ever 
talking of new- silks, laces and rioanda, and 
serve the owners in getting them customers 
-SLs their common aunners do m "***^i"g 
^tliem pay. 

Xhe day of people of fashion began now 
Co break, and carts and hacks were min- 
ted with equipages of show and vanity; 
*«irhen I resolved to walk it, out of cheap- 
Tiess; but my unhappy curiosity is such, 
1:hat I find it always my interest to take 
•coach; for some odd adventure among beg* 
^ars, ballad nngers, or the like, detains 
and throws me into expense. It happened 
ao iimnediately; for at the comer of War« 
-wick-street, as I was listening to a new 
1>allad, a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew 
me, came up to me, and began to turn the 
eyes of the good company upon me, by tell- 
ing me he was extremely poor, and should 
die in the street for want of drink, except 
I immediately would have the charity to 
^ve him sixpence eo into the next ale-house 
and save his life. Tie umd with a melan- 
choly face, that all his family had died of 
thirst AU the mob have humour, and two 
or three began to take the jest; by which 
Mr. Sturdy carried his point, ana let me 
sneak off to a coaclu As I drove along, it 
"was a pleasing reflection to see the world 
so prettily checkered nnce I left Richmond, 
ana the scene still filling with children pf a 
new hour. This satisfaction increased as 
I moved towards the city; and gay ngns, 
well-disposed streets, nu^ificent public 
structures,, and wealthy shops, adorned 
with contented faces, made the joy still 
riung till we came into the centre o( the 
«uty, and centre of the world of trade, the 
Exchange of London. As other men in the 
crowds about me were pleased with their 
hopes and bargains, I found my account in 
observing them, in attention to their seve- 
ral interests. I indeed, looked upon my- 
8^ as the richest man that walked the Ex- 
change that day; for my benevolence made 
me ware the gains of every bargain that 
was made. It was not the least of my satis- 
&ction in my survey, to go up stairs, and 
pass the shops of agreeable females; to ob- 
serve so many pret^ hands busy in the 
folding of ribands, and the utmost eagerness 
of ^;reeable faces in the sale of patches, 
jrins, and wires, on each side of the coun- 
ters, was an amusement in which I could 
longer have indulged myself, had not the 
d^ creatures called to me, to ask what I 
wanted, when I could not answer, only 
<To look at you.' I went to one of the 
Drindows which opened to the area below, 
where all the several voices lost their dis- 
tinction, and rose up in a confused hum- 
mine; which created in me a reflection that 
could not come into the mind of any but one 
a little too studious; for I said to myself 
with a kind of pun in thourfit, * What non- 
sense is all the hurry of this world to those 
who are above it.>* In these^ w not much 



wiser thoughts, I had liked to hav« lost my 
place at Ito chop-house, where every man, 
according to the natural bashfulness or 
suUenness of our nation, eats in a public 
room a mess of broth, or chop of meat, 
in dumb silence, as if-they had no pretence 
to speak to each othei> oii the foot of being 
men, except they were of each other's ac- 
quiuntance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw 
people who had dined with me at the five- 
penny ordinary just before, give bills for 
the value of lai^ estates; and could not but 

in, and tranaerrea in a moment from, sudi 
as would never be masters of half as much 
as is seeminely in them, and riven from 
them, every day they live. But oelbre five 
in the afternoon I lelt the dtv, came to my 
common scene of Covent-gardc»i. and pasaed 
the evening at "Wall's, in attending the dis- 
courses of several sets of people, who re- 
lieved eaqh other, within my hearing, on 
the subjects of cards, dice, love, learning, 
and pontics. The last subject kept me tul 
I heard die streets in the possession of the 
bell-man, who had now the world to him- 
self, and cried 'Past two o'clock.' This 
roused me from my seat; and I went to my 
lodgings, led by a light, whom I put into 
the discourse of his private economy, and 
made him give me an account of the cnaree, 
hazard, profit, and loss of a family that ae- 
pended upon a link, with a desi^ to end 
my trivial day with the generosity of six- 
pence, instead of a third part of that sum. 
When I came to my chambers, I writ down 
these minutes: but was at a loss what in- 
struction I should propose to my reader 
from the enumeration di so many insignifi- 
cant matters and occurrences : ana I thought 
it of great use, if they could leam with me 
to keep their minds open to gratification, 
and ready to receive it from any thing it 
meets with. This one circumstance Will 
make every face you see give you the satis- 
faction you now take in beholding th^t of a 
frioid; will make every obiect a pleasing 
one; will make all the good which arrives 
to any man, an increase of happiness to 
yoursell T. 



Na 455.] Tuesday^ August 12, iriZ 

E«o ftpit matiBB 

More modoque. 
Grata carpentit thyma per laborem 
Flnrimam 

J»r.Od.ii.Lik4.S7 



T¥y 



Unambitiooa tracU pursnet: 
Does with weak unballast wings. 
About the mossy brooks and springs. 

Like tiie laborious bee. 
For Uttia drops of Iwiiey fly. 
And there with homUe sweets contents bar industry. 



The following letters have in them re- 
flections which will seem of imoortance 
both to the learned world and tu domestic 
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life. There is in the first, an all^ry so 
well carried on, that it cannot but be very 
pleasing to those who have a taste of good 
writing; and the other billets may have 
their use in common Ufe. 

«Mr. Spectator,— As I walked the 
other day in a fine garden, and observed 
the great variety of improvements in plants 
and flowers, beyond what they otherwise 
would have been, I was naoirally led into 
a reflecUon upon the advantages of educa- 
tion, or modem culture: how many good 
qualities in the mind are lost for want of 
Uie like due care in nursing and skilfully 
managing them; how many virtues are 
choked by the multitude of weeds which 
are suffered to grow among them; how ex- 
cellent parts are often starved and useless, 
by being planted in a wrone soil; and how 
very semom do these moral seeds produce 
the noble fruits which might be expected 
from them, by a neglect dP proper manur- 
ing, necessary prunmg, and an artful ma- 
nagement of our tender inclinations and first 
spring of life. These obvious speculations 
made me at leneth conclude, that there is 
a sort of vegetable principle in the mind of 
every man when he comes into the world. 
In iiiiFants, the seeds lie buried and undis- 
covered, till after a while they sprout forth 
in a kind of rational leaves, which are 
words; and in due season the flowers begin 
to appear in a variety of beautiful colours, 
and sul the gay pictures of youthful fancy 
and imaepnation; at last the fruit knits and 
is formea, which is green perhaps at first, 
sour and unpleasant to the taste, and not fit 
to be gathered: till, ripened by due care 
and application, it discovers itself in all 
thenoDle productions of philosophy, ma- 
thematics, close reasoning, and handsome 
arg^umentation. These fruits, when they 
arrive at just maturit^r, and are of a good 
kind, alTora the most vigorous nourishment 
to the minds of men. 1 reflected farther 
on the intellectual leaves before mentioned, 
and found almost as great a variety amone 
them as in the vegetable world. I could 
easily observe the smooth shining Italian 
leaves, the nimble French aspen, suways in 
motion, the Greek and Latin ever-greenft, 
the Spanish myrtie, the English oak, the 
Scotch thistie, the Irish shambrogue, the 
prickly Gterman and Dutch holly, the Po- 
lish and Russian nettle, beddes a vast num- 
ber of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, 
and America. I saw several barren plants, 
which bore onlj leaves, without any hopes 
ci flower or fhut The leaves of some were 
fragrant and well-shaped, and others ill- 
scented and irregular. I wondered at a set 
of old whimsical botanists, who spent their 
whole lives in the contemplation of some 
withered Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or 
Chinese leaves; while others made it their 
buaness to collect, in voluminous herbals, 
all the several leaves of some one tree. The 
floiwen affirad a most divoting entertain* 



ment, in a wonderful variety of finnei^ 
colours, and scents; however, most oTthem 
withered soon, or at best are but nnnnaU 
Some professed florists make them thdr 
constant study and employment, and de- 
spise all fruit; and now and then a few 
j&idfiil people spend all their time in the 
cultivation ct a angle tulip, or a camatiob 
But the most ureeable amusement seems 
to be the well-choonng, mixing, and End- 
ing together these flowers in ^easing nose- 
eays, to present to ladies. The acent of 
Italian flowers is observed, like th^r other 
perfumes, to be too strong, and to hurt the 
Drain ; that of the French with glaring gaudy 
colours, yet faint and languid: German and 
northern flowers have lime or no smeQ, or 
sometimes an unpleasant one. The ancientf 
had a secret to give a lastine beauty, co- 
lour, and sweetness, to some ot their choice 
flowers, which flourish to this day, and 
which few of the modems can effect 
These are becomine enough and ag^reeable 
in their seasons, ana do often hanasomdr 
adom an entertainment: but an over-fond- 
ness of them seems to be a disease. It 
rarely happens, to find a plant vigorous 
enough to 'have (like an orange-tree,) st 
once beautiful and shining leaves, fr a gn iiit 
flowers, and delicious, nourishing Iruit 
Sir, yours, &c.f 

'August 6, 1712. 
'Dear Spec,— You have given us, in 
your Spectator of Saturday la^ a. very ex- 
cellent discourse upon the force of custom, 
and its wonderful efficacy in making every 
thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but that 
I received above two-pennyworth of in- 
stmction from your paper, and in tJie gene- 
ral was very well pleased with it; but I am, 
without a compliment, tincerely troubled 
that I cannot exactiy be of vour opimoo, 
^hat it makes every thing pieaang to us. 
In short, I have the honour to be yoked to 
a young lady, who is, in plain English, for 
her standing, a very emment scdd. She 
began to break her mind very freely, both 
to me and to her servants, about two months 
after our nuptials; and, though I have been 
accustomed to this humour <^ hers these 
three years, yet I do not know what *s the 
matter with me, but I am no more delimited 
with it than I was at the very first IhaTe 
advised with her relations about her, and 
they all tell me that her mother and her 
grandmother before her were both taken 
much after the same manner; so that, since 
it runs in the blood, I have but smaJl hopes 
of her recover}'. I should be ^ad to have 
a littie of your advice in this matter. I 
would not willinglv trouble you to contrive 
how it may be a pleasure to me; if you will 
but put me in a way that I majr bear it with 
indinerence, I shall rest satisfied, 

• Dear Spec, yoi^r very humble servant 

< P. S. I must do the poor girl the justice 
to let you know, that this match was none 
of her own chooaiiig» (or indeed of mme 
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^ther;) in conaderation of which I avoid 
giving her the least provocation; and, in- 
deed, we live better together than usually 
folks do who hated one another when they 
were first joined. To evade the sin against 
parents, or at least to extenuate it, my dear 
rails at my father and mother, and 1 curse 
hers for making the match.' 

•August 8, 1712. 
•Mr. Spectator, — ^I like the theme 
jFoa lately gave out extremely, and should 
be asi glad to handle it as any man living: 
bat I find myself no better qualified to write 
about money than about my wife; for, to 
tell you a secret, which I desire may go no 
fiurther, I am master of neither of those 
subjects. Yours, PILL GARLICfC' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I desire you will 
print thi»in italic, so as it may oe gene-. 
rally taken notice of. It is designed only to 
admonish all persons, who speak either at 
the bar, pulpit, or any puDlic assembly 
whatsoever, how they discover their igno- 
rance in the use of similies. There are, in 
the pulpit itself, as well as in other places, 
such gross abuses in this kind, that I give 
this warning to all I know. I shall bring 
them for the fiiture before your spectatoriai 
authority. On Sunday last, one, who shall 
be namdess, reproving several of his con- 
gregation for standing at prayers, was 
pleased to say, " One would think, like the 
elephant, you had no knees.'* Now I my- 
9W saw an elephant, in ^rtholomew fair, 
kneel down to take on his back the in- 
genious Mr. William Penkethman. Your 
moft humble servant' T. 
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Be quo libelli in eelelierrimii loeii proponaiitiir, hnie 
Be penre quidem tacite eonceditar.— 7W 
Tbe man whose conduct is pablicly arraigned, is not 
"1 even to be undone quietly. 



Otwat, in his tragedy of Venice Pre- 
served, has described the misery of a man 
whose effects are in the hands of the law, 
with great spirit The bitterness of being 
tbe scorn and laughter of base minds, the 
anguish of being insulted by men hardened 
beyond the sense of shame or pity, and the 
injury of a man's fortune being wasted, un- 
der pretence of justice, are excellently ag- 
gravated in the following speech of Pierre 
to Jaffier: 
*I paieM this very moment by thy doors. 
And found them guarded by a troop of ▼iUaina: 
The eoDs of public rapine were destroying. 
They told me by the sentence of the law, 
Hiey had commission to seize all thy fbrtane ; 
Nay. more, Priu1i*s cruel hand bad sign'd it. 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid fkce, 
I^oiding it o'er a pile of massy plate, 
Tumbled into a heap for public sate. 
There was another making viltanoua Jests 
At thy undoing. He bad U'en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments, 
Sicb bangings intermix'd and wrought with gold; 
Tbe very bed, which on thy wedding-night 
Reeei v*d thee to the arms of BelHdert. 
TIM MaM of aU Uiy Joy% was Tiolatsd 



By the eoarse hands of Althy danfeoB viilaina^ 
And thrown amongst the coauBon lumber.* 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy 
than the condition of bankruptcy. The ca- 
lamity which happens to us oy ill-fortune, 
or by the injury of others, has in it some 
consolation; out what arises from our own 
misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the 
most exquisite sorrow. When a man con- 
siders not only an ample fortune, but even 
the very necessaries ot life, his pretence to 
food itself, at the mercy of his creditors, he 
cannot but look upon nimself in the state 
of the dead, witn his case thus much 
worse, that the last office is performed by 
hisadversariesinstead of his friends. From 
this hour the cruel world does not only 
take possesion of his whole fortune, but 
even of every thing else which had no re- 
lation to it All his indifferent actions have 
new interpretations put upon them; and 
those whom he has favourcxi in his former 
life, discharge themselves of their obliga- 
tions to him, by joining in the reproaches 
of his enemies. It is almost incredible that 
it should be so; but it is too often seen that 
there is a pride mixed with the impatience 
of the creditor; and there are who would 
rather recover their own by the downfal 
of a prosperous man, than oe discharged 
to the common satisfaction of themselves 
and their creditors. The wretched man, 
who was lately master of abundance, is 
now under the direction of others; and the 
wisdom, economy, good sense, and skill in 
human life before, by reason c^ his present 
misfortune; are of no use to him in the dis- 
pontion of any thin^. The incapacity of 
an infant or a lunatic is designed for his 
provision and accommodation; but that of 
a bankrupt^ without any mitigation in re- 
spect of tne accidents by which it arrived* 
is calculated for his utter ruin, except 
there be a remainder ample enough, after 
the discharge of his creditors, to bear also 
the expense of rewarding those by whose 
means the effect of all this labour was 
transferred from him. This man is to look 
on and see others giving directions upon 
what terms and concutions his goods are to 
be purchased; and all this usually done, 
not with an air of trustees to dispose of his 
effects, but destroyers to divide and tear 
them to inecea. 

There is something sacred in misery to 
great and good minds; for this reason all 
wise lawgivers have been extremely ten- 
der how uiey let loose even the man who 
has right on his ade, to act with any mix* 
ture of resentment against the defendant. 
Virtuous and modest men, though the^ be 
used with some artifice, and have it in 
their power to avenge themselves, are 
slow in the app^cation of that power, and 
are ever constrained to go into rigorous 
measures. They are careful to demon- 
strate themselves not only persons injured, 
but also thUt to bear it longer would be a 
means to mi^e the offender injure others. 
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before they proceed. Sach men clap their 
hands upon their hearts, and connder what 
it is to have at their mercy the iife of a 
citizen. Such would have it to say to their 
own souls, if possible, that they were mer- 
ciful when they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it was in their power to 
have spared a man, thev destroyed. This is 
a due to the common calamity of human life, 
due in some measure to oiif very enemies. 
They who scruple in doing the least injury 
are cautious of exacting the utmost justice. 
Let any one who is conversant in the va- 
riety of human life reflect upon it, and he 
will find the man who wants mercy has a 
taste of no enjoyment of any kind. There 
is a natural disrelish of every thing which 
is good in his very n&ture, and he is bom 
an enemy to the world. > He is ever ex- 
tremely partial tto himself in all his actions, 
and has no sense of iniquity but from the 

Einishment which shall attend it The 
w of the land is his gospel, and all his 
cases of conscience are determined by his 
attorney. Such men know not what it is 
to gladHen the heart of a miserable man; 
that riches are the instruments of serving 
the purposes of heaven or hell, according 
to the disposition of the possessor. The 
wealthy can torment or gratify all who are 
in their power, and choose to do one or 
other, as they are affected with love or 
hatred to mankind. As for such who are 
insennble of the concerns of others, but 
merely as they affect themselves, these men 
are to be valued only for their mortality, 
and as we hope better 'things from their 
heirs. I could not but read with great de- 
light, a letter ftt>m an eminent citizen, who 
has failed, to one who was intimate with 
him in his better fortune, and able by his 
countenance to retrieve his lost condition. 

•Sir, — ^It is in vain to multiply words 
'and mike apolories for what is never to be 
defended bv the oest advocate in the worid, 
the guilt ot being unfortunate. All that a 
man in my condition can do or say, will be 
received with prejudice by the generality 
of mankind, but I hope not with you: you 
have been a great instrument in helping 
me to get what I have lost; and I know (for 
that reason, as well as kindness to me) yoa 
cannot but be in pain to see me undone. 
To show you I am not a man incapable of 
bearing calamity, I will, though a poor 
man, lay aside ttie distinction between us, 
and talk with the frankness we did when 
we were nearer to an equality: as all I do 
will be received with prejudice, all you do 
will be looked upon with partiality. What 
I deare of you is, that you, who are court- 
ed by all, would smile upon me, who am 
shunned by all. Let that grace and favour 
which your fortune throws upon you, be 
tuYncsd to make up the coldness and indif- 
ference that is used towards me. All 
I and generous men will have an eye of 
r me for my own sake* ana the 



rest of the worid win regard me for yoim. 
There is a happy contagion in riches, as 
well as a destructive one in poverty: the 
rich can make rich without parting with 
any of their store; and the conversatxm of 
the poor makes men poor, though they 
borrow nothing of them. How this is to be 
accounted for I know not; but men's esti- 
mation follows us according to the company 
we keep. If you are what you were to roe, 
you can go a great way towards my reco- 
very; if you are not, my good fortune, if 
ever it returns, will return by slower ap- 
proaches. I am, sir, your affectionate 
niend, and humble servant' 

Tdis was answered by a oandescenskn 
that did not, by long impertinent profes- 
sions of kindness, insult nis dstress, but 
was as follows: 

* Dear Tom,<^I am very glad to hear 
that you have heart enough to be^ the 
world a second time. I assure you, I do 
not think your numerous family at all di- 
minished (in the gifts of nature, for which 
I have ever so much admired them,) br 
what has so lately happened to you. I shall 
not only countenance your affairs with my 
appearance for you, but shall accommo- 
date you with a considerable sum at com- 
mon interest for three years. You know 
I could make more of it; but I have so 
great a love for you, that I can waive op- 
portunities of gain to help vou; for I do not 
care whether they say of me after I am 
dead, that I had a hunared or fifty thousand 
pounds more than I wanted when I was 
living. Your obliged humble servant' • 

T. 
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MulU et nraelara minantis. 

J»r.8«ti]i.Ln».&gL 

Beomiog to promiao aomethiog woBditMia great. 

I SHALL this day lay before my readers 
a letter, written by the same hand with 
that of last Friday, which contained pro- 
posals for a printeid newspaper that should 
take in the whole circle of the penny-post 

* SiR,~The kind reception you gave my 
last Friday's letter, in which I broached 
my project of a newspaper, encourages me 
to lay before you two or three more; for, 
you must know, sir, that we look upon you 
to be the Lowndes* of the learned world, 
and cannot think any scheme practicable 
or rational before you have approved of it, 
though all the money we raise by it b m 
our own funds, and for our private use. 

' I have often thought that a news-letter 
of wluspers, written every post, and sent 
about the kingdom, after tne same maimer 
as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any 
other epistolary historian, might be highly 
gratifying to the public, as well as bene- 

• Secretary at tut tiJM 9r ttaa Utasiify. tad diMiar 
ortbemiBt. 
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'*>^M to the author. By whkpen I ihean 
[%% pieces of news which are communi- 
l^^d as secrets, and whicli brin^ a double 
^Elure to the hearer: first; as they are 
^■ate history; and, in the next place, as 
>b Behave always in them a dash of scan- 
qrtfaB These are the two chief qualifications 
'/brin article of news, which recommend it 
1019% more than ordinary manner, to the 
n ariii of the curious. Sickness of persons in 
(Tntn^ po^ twilieht visits paid and recdv- 
Too^r^ ministers of state. Clandestine court- 
fis-is and marriages, secret amours, losses 
B, e^ay, applications for places, wiUi their 
)itB«pective successes and impulses, are the 
,, aerials in which I chiefly intend to deaL 
r^. ire two persons, that are each of them 
■???H«pre8entative of a species, who are to 
^''ttish me with those whispers which I 
aid to convey to my correspondents, 
a Tte first of these is Peter Hush, descend- 
toKfrom the ancient fiamily of the Hushes. 
\ lint other is the old lady Blast, who has a 
901^ numerous tribe or daughters in the 
idvt great dties of London and Westmin- 
a^sir. Peter Hush has a whispering-hde 
pi* most of the great coffee-hooses about 
rnr^wn. If you are idone with him in a wide 
t ^im, he carries you up into a corner of it, 
i^iffl speaks in your ear. I have seen Peter 
FCC pit himself in a company of seven or eieht 
^jienons whom he never saw before in his 
tint; and, after having looked about to see 
niere was no one that overheard him, has 
f vtaimunicated to them in a low voice, and 
frMer the seal of secresy, the death of a 
^^fttX roan in the country, who was, per- 
^littps, a fox-hunting the very moment this 
jccount was given of him. If upon your 
s^tcring into a coffee-house you see a circle 
^\,i heads bendine over the table, and lying 
dose to one anotner, it is ten to one but my 
J jMend Peter is among them. I have kno^ 
Peter publishing the whisper of the day by 
"^dght o'clock in the moniing at Garra- 
f^ay's, by twelve at Will's, and before two 
^at the Smyrna. When Peter has thus ef- 
;;fectaally launched a secret, I have been 
irvcrjr well pleased to hear people whis- 
f penng it to one another at second-hand, 
^ and spreading it about as their own; for 
;; yoa must know, sir, the |;reat incentive to 
. whispering is the ambition which every 
; one has oT being thought in the secret, and 
^ bdng looked upon as a man who has ac- 
, cess to greater people than one would ima- 
gine. After having given you this account 
of Peter Hush, I proceed to that virtuous 
lady, the old lady Blast, who is to commu- 
nicate to me the private transactions of the 
^imp-table, with all the arcana of the 
rair-sex. The lady Blast, you must under- 
stand, has such a particular maligiuty in 
her whisper, that it blights like an easteriy 
J^ind, ami withers every reputation that it 
breathes upon. She has a particular knack 
*t making private weddings, and last win- 
ter mamea above five women of quality to 
their footmen. Her whuper can make an 
Vol, II 26 



innocent young woman big with child, 
or fill a h^thy young fellow Fith distem- 
pers that are not to oe named. She can 
turn a visit into an intrigue, and a distant 
salute into an assignation. She can beggar 
th^ wealthy, and degrade the noble. In 
short, she can whisper men base or foolish, 
jealous or ill-natUKd: or, if occaaon re- 
quires, can tell yoa the slips df their great 
grandmothers, and traduce the memory of 
honest coachmen, that have been in tneir 
graves above these hundred years. By 
these and the like helps, I question not but 
I shall fiimish out a very handsome news- 
letter. If you approve my project, I shall 
beein to wnisper by the very next post, 
and question not but every one of my cus* 
tomers will be very well pleased with me, 
when he considers that every piece of news 
I send him is a word in his ear, and lets 
him into a secret 

' Having ^ven you a sketch of this pro- 
ject, I shall, in the next place, suggest to 
you another for a monthly pamphlet, which 
1 shall likewise submit to your spectatorial 
wisdom. I need not tell you, sir, that there 
are several authors in France, Germany, 
and Holl^d, as well as in our own coun- 
try,* who publish every month what they 
call An Account of the Works of the 
Learned, in which they give us an abstract 
of all such books as are printed in any part 
of ^Europe. Now, sir, it is my desifip to 
publish every month. An Account of the 
Works of the Unlearned. Several late 
productions of my own countrymen, who, 
many of them make a very eminent figure 
in the illiterate world, encourage me in this 
undertaking. I may, in this work, possibly 
make a review of several pieces whicn 
have-appeared in the foreign accounts above 
mentioned, though they ought not to have 
been taken notice of in worics which bear 
such a title. I may likewise take into caa\ 
sideration such pieces as appear, from time 
to time, under the names of those gentle- 
men who compliment one another in public 
assemblies, by the title of *<The Learned 
Gentlemen.*' Our party-authors W}11 also 
afford me a great variety of subjects, not to 
mention the editors, commentators, and 
others, who are often men of no learning, 
or, what is as bad, of no knowledge. I shall 
not enlarge upon this hint; but if you think 
any thing can be made of it, I shall set 
about it with all thexpuns and application 
that so useful a work deserves. I am ever, 
most worthy sir, dec ' C. 
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Pudor mahH Btr. 

False modetty. 
I COULD not but smile at the account that 
was yesterday given me of a modest young 



* Mr. Michael de la Roclie, 38 Tola. Sro. in Eof 1. un* 
der diAnot titlea; and in ft. 8 tonw, Mbo. 
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gentleman, who, bdng inyited to an enters 
•tainment, though he was not used to drink, 
had not the confidence to refuse his glass in 
his turn, when on a sudden he grew so flus- 
tered, that he took all the talk of the table 
into his own hands, abused every one of the 
company, and flung a bottle at the gentle- 
man^s head who treated him. This has 
given me occasion to reflect upon the ill 
effects of a vicious modesty, and to remem- 
ber the sa3ring of Brutus, as it is quoted by 
Plutarch, that <the person has had but an 
ill education, who has not been taught to 
deny any thing.' This false kind of mo- 
des^ has, perhaps, betrayed both sexes 
into as many vices as the most abandoned 
impudence; and is the more inexcusable 
to reason, because it acts to gratify others 
rather than itself, and is punished with a 
kind of remorse, not only like other vicious 
habits when the crime is over, but even at 
the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true mo- 
desty, and nothing is more contemptible 
than the false. The onie guards virtue, the 
other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed 
to do any thmg that is repumant to the rules 
of .right reason; false modesty is ashamed 
to do any thing that is opposite to the hu- 
mour of the company. True modesty avoids 
every thing that is criminal, false modesty 
every thing that is unfashionable. The latter 
is only a general undetermined instinct; the 
former is that instinct, limited and circum- 
scribed by the rules of prudence and re- 
ligion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be 
false and vicious which engages a man' to 
do any thin^ that is ill or indiscreet, or 
which restrains him from doing any thing 
that is of a contrary nature. How many 
men, in the common concerns of life, lend 
wims of money which they are not able to 
spare, are bound for persons whom they 
have but littie friendsiup for, give recom- 
mendatory characters of men whom they are 
not acquainted with, bestow places on those 
whom they do not esteem, live in such a 
manner as they themsdves do not approve, 
and all this merely because they have not 
the confidence to resist solicitation, impor- 
tunity, or example! 

Nor does this false modesty expose us 
only to such actions as are indiscreet, but 
veiy often to such as are highly criminal. 
When Xenophanes was called timorous, 
because he would not venture his money in 
a game of dice: <I confess.' said he, •that 
I am exceeding timorous, for I dare not do 
an ill thine.* On the contrary, a man of 
vicious modesty complies with every thing, 
and is only fearful ot dcnng what may \oSl 
singular m the company where he is en- 
eaged. He fiedls in with the torrent, and 
lets himself |;o to every action or discourse, 
however unjustifiable in itself, so it be in 
vogue among the present party. This, 
though one en the most common, is one or 
the most xidiculous dispositioDs in human I 



nature, that men should not be ashamed cf 
speaking or acting in a dissolute or irra- 
tional manner, but that one who is in their 
company should be ashamed of govenunr 
' n and 



himself by the principles of 
virtue. 

In the second place, we are to consider 
false modesty as it restrains a man fipom 
doing what is good and laudable. My rea- 
der's own thoughts will suggest to him 
many instances and examples under this 
heaa. I shall only dwell upon one reflec- 
tion, which I cannot make without a secret 
concern. We have in England a particu- 
lar bashfiilness in every thmg that regards 
religion. A well-bred man is obliged to 
cuncfcal any serious sentiment of this na- 
ture, and very often to appear a greater 
libertine than he is, that he may keep him- 
self in countenance among the men oTmodei 
Our excess of modesty makes us shame- 
fiiced in all the exercises of piety and devo- 
tion. Tlus humour prevails upon us daily; 
insomuch that, at many well-bred tables^ 
the master of the house is so very modest a 
man, that he has not the confidence to say 
grace at his own table: a custom which is 
not only practised by all the nations about 
us, but was never omitted by the heathens 
themselves. English gentlemen, who travel 
into Roman-catholic countries, are not a lit- 
tle surprised to meet with people of the best 
quality kneeling in their churches, and en- 
gaged in their private devotions, though it 
be not at the hours of public worship. An 
officer of the army, or a man of wit and 
pleasure, in those countries, would be afraid 
of passiug not only for an irreligious, but an 
ill-bred man, should he be seen to go to bed, 
or nt down at table, without offering up 
his devotions on such occasions. The same 
show of religion appears in all the foreign 
reformed churches, and enters so much m 
their ordinary conversation, that an Eng-* 
lishman is apt to term them hypocritical 
and precise. 

This littie appearance of a religious de- 
portment in our nation, may proceed in 
some measure from that modesty which is 
natural to us; but the great occasion of it 
is certainly this. Those swarms ci secta- 
ries that oveiran the nation in the time of 
the great rebellion, carried their hypocrisy 
so high, that they had converted our whole 
language into a jargon of enthuaasm: in- 
somuch, that upon the restoration, men 
thought they could not recede too far from 
the behaviour and practice of those per- 
sons who had made religion a cloak to so 
niany villanies. This led them into the 
other extreme; every appearance of devo- 
tion was looked upon as puritanical, and 
foiling: into the hands of the * ricUculers* 
who flourished in that rei^, and attacked 
every thing that was senous, it has ever 
ance been out of countenance among us. 
By this means we are gradually fallen into 
that vicious modesty, which has in some 
measure worn out from among us the ap* 
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pearance of Christianity in ordfaiaxy life 
and convenatioD, and wnich distinguishes 
us from all our ndghboura. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much 
detestied, but at the same time it is to be 
preferred to open impietr. They are both 
equally destructive to tne person who is 
pecsessed with them; but, in regard to 
others, hy^ocrisjr is not 90 pernicious as 
bare-fieu^ irrelieion. The due mean to be 
observed is, ' to oe smcerdy virtuous, and 
at the same time to let the world see we are 
scl* I do not know a more dreadful me- 
nace in the holy writings, than that which 
is pronounced against those who have this 
perverted modestv to be ashamed before 
men in a particular of such unspeakable 
importance. 
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ft«kqaM dlgnom Maieate bonoqna est. 

i»r. E|Kiv.Lib.l.5. 

^Wliat«<«r bdlti the witt and good.— OmcA. 

Religion may be conadered under two 
general heads. The first comprehends what 
i we are to believe, the oth^r what we are to 
( piactise. By those things which we are to 
• oelieve, I mean whatever is revealed to us 
: in the holy writings, and which we could 
not have obtained tiie knowledge of by the 
light of nature ; by the things wnich we are 
to practise, I mean all those duties to which 
we are directed by reason or natural reli- 
gion. The first of these I shall distinguish 
by the name of fEuth, the second by that of 
morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of 
mankind, we find many who lay so great a 
stress upon faith, that they neglect mo- 
raKty; and many who build so much upon 
morality, that they do not pay a due regard 
to faith. The perfect man should be defec- 
tive in neither of these particulars, as will 
be very evident to those who consider the 
benefits which arise from each of them, and 
which I shall make the subject of tiiis day's 
paper. 

Notwithstanding this general diviaon of 
Christian duty into morality and faith, and 
that they have .both their peculiar excel- 
lencies, the first has the pre-eminence in 
several respects. 

First, Because the ereatest part of mo- 
rality (as I have stated the notion of it,) is 
of a fixed eteMlal nature, and will endure 
when ^th shall fEul, and be lost in convict 
tion. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qua- 
lified to do greater good to mankind, and 
become more beneficial to the world, by 
moraHty without faith, than by faith with- 
out morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a mater 
perfection to human nature, by quietmgthe 
mind, moderating the pasaons, and advanc- 
ing the happinettof every man in his private 
capacity. 



Fourthly, Because the rule of morality 
is much more certain than that of faith, aU 
the civilized nations of the world agreeing 
in the great points of morality, as much as 
they differ in those of fi^th. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so ma- 
lignant a nature as immorality; or, to put 
the same reason in another light, because 
it is generally owned, there may be salva- 
tion for a virtuons infidel, (particularly in 
the case of invincible ignorance,) but none 
for a vicious bdiever. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its 
principal, if not all its excellency, from the 
influence it has upon morality; as we shall 
see more at large, if we conader wherein 
consists the excdlency of faith, or the be- 
lief of revealed relip;ion; and this I think is. 

First, In explaining, and carryinj^ to 
greater height, several points of morahty. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stron^r 
motives to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas 
of the Supreme Being, more endearing no- 
tions of one another, and a truer . state of 
ourselves, both in regard to the grandeur 
and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness 
and deformity of vice, which in the Chris- 
tian aystem is so very great, that he who is 
possessed of all perfection, and the sove- 
reign jud^ of it, IS represented by several 
of our divines as hating sin to the same de- 
gree that he loves the sacred person who 
was made the propitiation of it 

Fifthly, In being the ordinaxy and pre- 
scribed method df making morality effectual 
to salvation. 

I have only touched on these several 
heads, which every one who is conversant 
in discourses of this nature will easily en- 
large upon in his own thoughts, and draw 
conduaons from them which maybe useful 
to him in the conduct of his life. One I am 
sure is so obvious that he cannot miss it, 
namely, that a man cannot be perfect in his 
scheme of morality, whodoesnotstren^hen 
and support it with that of the Christian 
faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three 
other maxims, which I think we may de- 
duce from what has been said. 

First, That we should be particularly 
cautious of making any thing an article of 
faith, wluch does not contribute to the con- 
firmation or improvement of morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be 
true and authentic, which weakens or sub- 
verts the practical part of religion, or what 
I have hitherto called morality. 

Thirdly, That the ^^test friend of mo 
rality and natural rehgion cannot possibly 
apprehend any danger from embracink 
Christianity, as it is preserved pure ana 
uncorrupt m the doctnnes of our national 
church.* 

There is likewise another maidm which 
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I think may be drawn from the foregoing 
considerations, which is this, that we should, 
Sn all dubious points, consider any ill con- 
sequences that may arise fircMni them, sup* 
posing they should be erroneous, before we 
give up our assent to them. 

For example. In that disputable point of 
]>ersecnting men for conscience sake, be- 
sides the embittering their minds with 
hatred, indignation, and all the vehemence 
of resentment, and ensnaring them to pro- 
fess what they do not believe, we cut them 
off from the pleasures and advantages of 
society, afflict their bodies, distress their 
fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their 
families, make their lives painfiil, or put 
an end to them. Sure when I see such 
dreadful consequences rising from a princi- 
ple, I would be as fully convinced of the 
truth of it, as of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, before I would venture to act upon it, 
or make it a part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our neighbour 
is plain and evident; the principle that puts 
us upon d(»ng it, of a dubious and disputable 
nature. Morality seems highly violated by 
the one; and whether or no a zeal for what 
a man tiiinks the true system of fsith may 
Justify it, is verv uncertain. I cannot but 
think, if our relirion produces charity as 
well as zeal, it will not be for showing itself 
hyr such cruel instances. But to conclude 
with the words of an excellent author, * We 
have just enough of religion to make us 
hate, but not enough to make us love one 
another.' 
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Doeipimur qieeie racti— Bmr. An PotL v. 2S. 
Deluded by a weiBiag azoellence.— JtaKMmitra. 

Our defects and follies are too often un- 
known to us; nay, they are so far from being 
known tons, that they pass for demonstra- 
tions of our worth. This makes us easy in 
the midst of them, fond to show them, fond 
to improve them, and to be esteemed for 
them. Then it is that a thousand unac- 
countable conceits, gay inventions, and ex- 
travagant actions, must afford us pleasures, 
and display us to others in the colours which 
we ourselves take a &ncy to glory in. In- 
deed there is something so amusing for the 
time in this state of vamty and ill-grounded 
satisfaction, that even the wiser worid has 
chosen an exalted word to describe its en- 
chantments and called it, 'The Paradise 
of Fools.* 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection 
may seem a false thought to some, and bear 
another turn than what I have given; but it 
is at present none of my business to locJk 
after it, who am going to confess that I have 
been lately amongst tnem in a virion. 

Methottght I was transported to a hill, 
«reen, flowery, and of an easy ascent 
Upon the broad top ot it resided s(^uint-eyed 
Error, and Popular Opinion with many 



heads; two that dwdt in sortef^, and ' 
famous for bewitching people with the love 
of themselves. To these repaired a multi- 
tude from every side, by two different patiis 
which lead towards each of them. Some 
who had themost assuming air went dtrectiy 
of themselves to Error, without expecting 
a conductor; others of a softer nature went 
first to Po|Nilar Opinion, from whence, as 
she influenced and engaged them with their 
own praises, shedeliveied them over to his 
government. 

When we had ascended to an open pait 
of the summit where Opinion abode, we 
found her entertaining several who had ar- 
rived before ua Her voice was pleasing; 
she breathed odours as she spoke. She 
seemed to have a tongue for every ope; 
every one thoueht he heard of something 
that was valuable in himself, and expecteda 
paradise which she promis^ &s the remid 
of his merit Thus were we drawn to fol- 
low her, till she should bring us where it 
was to be bestowed; and it was observable 
that, all the way we went, the company 
was either praising themselves in their 
quaUfications, or one another for those 
qualifications which thev took to be con- 
spicuous in their own characters, or dis- 
praisinfl; others for wanting theirs, or ▼ying 
in the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the 
entrance of which Error was seated. The 
tree9 were thick woven, and the place 
where he sat artfully contrived to darken 
him a little. He was disguised in a whitid 
robe, wluch he had put on, that he might 
appear to us with a nearer resemblance to 
Truth; and as she has a light whereby she 
manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes 
of her adorers, so he had provided hlmadf 
with a m^cal wand, that he might do 
something in imitation of it, and please with 
delunons. This he lifted solemnly, and, 
muttering to himself, bid the glories which 
he kept under enchsntment to appear be- 
fore us. Immediately we cast our e^ es on 
that part of the sky to which he pomted, 
and observed a thin blue prospect which 
cleared as mountiuns in a nimmer naonune 
when the mist goes oflf, and the palace of 
Vanity appeared to sight. 

The fomidation seemed hardly a founda- 
tion, but a set of curiing clouds, which it 
stood upon by magical contrivance. The 
way by which we ascended was painted 
like a rainbow; and as we went, the breeze 
that played about us bewitched the senses. 
The walls were gilded all for show; the 
lowest set of pillars were of the slight fine 
Corinthian order, and the top of the build- 
ing beinr rounded, bore so far the resem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neith^ met 
with It porter, nor waited till one diould 
appear; every one thought his merits a sof- 
ficient passport, and pressed forward, h. 
the haU we met with several phaatons, 
that roved amongst us, and ranged tiie 
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company according; to thdr sentiments. 
There was decreasing Honour, that had 
nothing to show but an old coat of his an- 
cestor's achievements. There was Ostenta- 
tion, that made- himself his own constant 
subject; and Gallantry strutting upon his 
tiptoes. At the npper end of the hall stood 
a thnme, whose canopy gHttered with aU 
the riches that Kayety could contrire to 
lavish on it; and between the gilded anps 
sat Vanity, decked in the peacock's fea- 
thers, and acknowle^;ed for another Venus 
by her votaries. The boy who stood beside 
her for a Cupid, and who roada the world 
to bow before her, was called Self-Conceit 
Hta eyes had eveiy now and then a cast 
inwards, to the neglect of all objects about 
him; kad the arms which he made use of 
for conquest, were borrowed from those 
against whom he had a design. The arrow 
which he shot at the soldier, was fiedeed 
from his own plume of feathers; the oart 
he directed aeaunst the man of wit, was 
winged from the quills he writ with; and 
that which he sent against those who pre- 
sumed upon their riches, was headed with 
eold out of their treasuries. He made nets 
tor sutesmen from their own contrivances; 
he took fire from the eyes of the ladies, 
with which he melted their hearts; and 
lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, 
to inflame them with their own glories. At 
the foot of the throne sat three false Graces; 
Flattery with a shell of paint, Affectation 
with a mirror to practise at, and Fashion 
ever changing the posture of her clothes. 
These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, 
and had each of them their particular 
polities. Flatterv gave' new colours and 
complexions to aU tmngs; Affectation new 
airs and appearances, which, as she said, 
were not vulgar; and Fashion both con- 
cealed some home defects, and added some 
foreign external beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I 
heard a voice hi the crowd bemoaning the 
condition of mankind, which is thus managed 
by the breath of Opinion, deluded by Error, 
fired by Self-Conceit, and given up to be 
trained in all the courses of Vanity^ till 
Scorn or Poverty come upon us. These ex- 
pressions were no sooner handed about, but 
I immediately saw a general disorder, till 
at last there was a parting in one place, and 
a erave old man, decent and resolute, was 
lea forward to be puiushed for the woids he 
had uttered. He appeared inclined to have 
spoken in his own defence, but I could not 
observe that any one was willing to hear 
him. Vanity cast a scornful smile at him; 
Self-Conceit was angrv; Flattery, who 
knew him for Plain-Dealing, put on a 
vizard, and turned away; Affectation tossed 
her fan, made mouths, and called him Envy 
or Slander: and Fashion would have it, that 
at least he must be Ill-manners. Thus 
slighted and despised by all, he was driven 
out £or abusing people of merit and figure; 



and I heard it firmly resolved, that he 
should be used no better wherever they 
met with him hereafter. 

I had already seen the meaning of most 
part of that warning which he had given, 
and was considering how the latter word» 
should be fulfilled, when a mighty noise 
was heard without, and the door was black- 
ened by a numerous train of harpies crowd- 
ing in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit 
were seen in the house before they entered. 
Trouble, Shame, Infi&my, Scorn, and Po- 
verty, brought up the rear. Vanity, with 
her Cupid and Graces, disappeared; her 
subjects ran into holes and comers; but 
manv of them were found and carried off 
(as 1 was told by one who stood near me)' 
either to prisons or cellars, solitude, or little 
company, the mean arts or the viler crafts 
of life. • But these,' added he, with a dis- 
dainful air, ' are such who would fondly live 
here, when their merits neither ipatched 
the lustre of the place, nor their riches its^ 
expenses. We have seen such scenes as 
these before now; the glory you saw will all 
return when the hurry is over.' I thanked 
him for his information; and believing hint 
so incorrigible as that he. would stay till it 
was his turn to be taken, I made off to the 
door, and overtook some few, who, though 
they would not hearken to Plun-Dealing, 
were now terrified to good purpose by the 
example of others. But when they had 
touched the threshold^ it was a strange 
shock to them to find that the delusion of 
Error was gone, and they plainly discerned 
the building to hang a little up in the air 
without any real foundation. At first we 
saw nothing but a desperate leap remained 
for us, and I a thousand times blamed my 
unmeaning curiosity that had brought me 
into so much danger. But as they began to 
sink lower in their own minds, methought 
the palace sunk along with us, till they 
were arrived at the due point of esteem* 
which they ought to have Ibr themselves^ 
then the part of the building in which they 
stood touched the earth, and we departing 
out, it retired from our eyes. Now, whether 
they who stayed in the palace were sensible 
of this descent, I cannot tell: it was then 
my opinion that they were not. However 
it be, my dream broke up at it, and has 
given me occasion all my lite to reflect upon 
ttie fetal conset^nences of following the sug* 
gestions of Vanity. 

« Mr. SpKCTATORr-71 ^^te to you to de- 
sire that you would a^n touch upon a cer- 
tain enormity, which is chiefly in use among 
the politer and better-bred part of mankind ; 
I mean the ceremonies, bows, courtesies, 
whisperrnes, smiles, winks, nods, with 
other familiar arts of salutation, which take 
up in our churches so much time that might 
be better employed, and which seem so 
utterly inconastent with the duty and true 
intent of our entering into those religious 
assemblies. The resemblance which this 
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bears to our indeed pioper behaviour in 
theatres, may be some instance of its in- 
coneruity in the above-mentioned places. 
In Koman-catholic churches and diapels 
abroad* I myself have observed, more than 
once, persons of the first quality, of the 
nearest relation, and intimatest acquaint- 
ance, passing by one another unknowinp^ as 
it were, and unknown, and with so httle 
notice of each other, that it looked like 
having their minds more suitably and more 
solemnly engag;ed; at least it was an ac- 
knowledgment that they ought to have been 
sa I have been told the same even of 
Mahometans, with relation to the propriety 
of their demeanour in the conventions of 
their erroneous worship; and I cannot but 
think either of them sufficient laudable 
patterns for our imitation in this particular. 

* I cannot help, upon this occasion, re- 
marking on the excellent memories of 
those devotionists, who upon returning from 
church shall give a particular account how 
two or three hundred people were dressed : 
a thing, by reason of its variety, so difficult 
to be digested and fixed in the head, that 
it is a miracle to me how two poor hours 
of divine service can be time sufficient for 
so elaborate an undertaking, the duty of 
the place too bdng Jcuntly, and no doubt 
ait patheticall^r, performed along with it 
Where it is said m sacred writ, that t'the 
woman ought to have a covering on her 
head because of the angels," the last word 
is by some thought to be metaphorically 
used, and to signify young men. Allowing 
this interpretation to be right, the text 
may not appear to be wholly foreign to our 
present purpose. 

*When you are in a disposition proper 
for writing on such a subject, I earnestly 
recommend this to you; and am, sir, your 
humble servant' ' T. 
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— €ed BOD ef o ereduUi illoti Vhrg, Ed. iz. 34. 

But I diieern tbeir taXVij ftom tlieir praiw. 

Drjfimu 

For want of time to substitute something 
else in the room of them, I am at present 
obliged to publish compliments above my 
desert. in the following letters. It is no 
smsdl satisfaction to hav6 given occasion to 
ingenious men to employ their thoughts 
upon sacred subiects from the approbation 
Of such pieces of poetry as they have seen 
in my Saturday's papers. I shall never 
publish verse on that day but what is writ- 
ten by the same hand:* yet I shall not ac- 
company those writings with eulogiums, 
but leave them to speak for themselves. 

For the Sfiectator, 

' Mr. Spectator, — ^You veiy much pro- 
mote the interests of virtue, while you 



reform the taste of a probne age; and pei^ 
suade us to be entertained with diviae 
poems, whilst we are distinsiiished hj » 
many thousand humours, Imd split into so 
many different sects and parties; yet per- 
sons of every party, sect, and humoar, ait 
fond of conforming their taste to yooii. 
You can transfuse your own i^elish of a 
poem into all your readers, according to 
their capacity to recdve; and when jos 
recommend the pious passion that reigBi 
in the verse, we seem to fed the dewotioB, 
and grow proud and pleased inwardly, tiat 
we have souls capable of relidiing ^rhitt tbc 
Spectator approves. 

' Upon r^tding the hymns that yoa have 
published in some late papers, I had a nuni 
to try yesterday whether I oould write one. 
The cxivth psalm appears to me an ad- 
mirable ode, and I began to turn it into oor 
language. As I was describing the jonnief 
of Uraei from Egypt, and added the Divine 
Presence amongst them, I perceived a 
beauty in this psalm which was entirdf 
new to me, and which I was going to lose; 
and that is that the poet utterly tfronr^yh 
the presence of God in the beginniiig of it, 
and rather lets a possessive proooon is 
without a substantive, than he will ao muck 
as mention an^ thing of divinity thett. 
" Judah was his sanctuary, and larad bit 
dominion or kingdom." The reason now 
seems evident, and this conduct necessary: 
for, if God had appeared before, there 
could be no wonder why the moontaini 
should leap and the sea retire: therefore, 
that this convulaon of nature may be 
brought in with due surprise, his name is 
not mentioned till afterward; and thci^ 
with a very agreeable turn of thought, God 
is introduced at once in all his majesty. 
This IS what I have attempted to imitate 
in a translation without paraphrase, and to 
preserve what I could oi the spirit of tiie 
sacred author. 

< If the following essay be not too incorri- 
gible, bestow upon it a few brightemngi 
from your genius, that I may learn how to 
write better, or to write no more. Your 
daily admirer and humble servant,* &c' 

P8ALMCXIV. 
L 
*« Wben Urael, freed from PhVMli^i hurf. 
Left the proud tyrant end hie lend. 
The tribee with cheerAil homefe own 
Tbeir kinf , and Judah was his throne. 

IL 
** Aeroai the deep their Jonmey Uy, 
The deep divides to make them way : 
The streams of Jordan saw. and fledf 
With backward carrent to their bead. 

TIL 
*' The moontatns shook like Alf bted abaen. 
Like lambs Uie littie hilloeks leap ; 
Not Binai on her base could sund, 
Oonsdotts of sovereign power at hand. 

IV. 
» What power coald make the deep divide f 
Make Jordan backward roU his tidef 



• Dr. Isaac Watts, 
t Jordan beheld their march, and fled 
With backward comai to his beadi—ITalto's fit. 
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Why did ye leapi, ve little biHi T 

And wbenoe the ftifiit that Binai feels 7 

V. 

• Let erery mountain, every flood, 
Ketire, and know th' approaching God, 
The Kinf of Israel. See bim here ; 
Tkmnble, thou earth, adore and fear. 

VI. 
" He thunders— and all nature mourns ; 
Hie roek to standing pools he turns. 
Hints spring with fountains tt his word. 
And flies and seas confess their Lord.** 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^There are those 
xrho take the advantage of your puttine a 
halfpenny value upon yourself, above the 
rest of our daily writers, to defame you in 
public conversation, and strive to make you 
unpopular upon the account of this said 
halfpenny. But, if I were you, I would in- 
ast upon that small acknowled^ent for 
the superior merit of yours, as bemg a work 
of invention. Give me leave, therefore, to 
do yda justice, and say in vour behalf, 
what you cannot yourself, wnich is, that 
your writings have made learning a more 
necessary part of good-breeding than it was 
before you appeared; that modesty is be- 
come fashionable, and impudence stands in 
need of some wit, since you have put them 
both in their proper lights. Profaneness, 
lewdness, and debauchery, are not now 
qualifications; and a man may be a very 
fine gentleman, though he is neither^ a 
keeper nor an infidel. 

* I would have you tell the town the story 
of the Sibyls, if they deny giving you two 
pence. l»et them know, that those sacred 
papers were valued at the same rate after 
two thirds of them were destroyed, as when 
there was the whole set. There are so 
many of us who will give you your own 
price, that you may acquaint your non-con- 
formist readers, that they shall not have it, 
except they come^ in within such a day, 
under three pence. I do not know but you 
mierht bring m the Date Obolum Belisario 
with a good grace. The witiings come 
in clusters to two or three coffee-houses 
which have left you off; and I hope you 
will make us, who fine to your wit, merry 
with their characters who stand out against 
it I am your most humble servant 

*P. S. I have lately got the ingenious 
authors of blacking for shoes, powder for 
colouring the hair, pomatum for the hands, 
cosmetic for the face, to be your constant 
customers; so that your advertisements will 
as much adorn the outward man» as vour 
paper does the inward, * T. 
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IVilcfo pnetuleriai Jocondo sanos amico. 

Hot. Sat. v. Ltb. 1. 44. 
IVothing so gratefUl as a pleasant friend. 

People are not aware of the very great 
force which pleasantry in company has 
upon all those with whom a man of that 
talent converses. His faults are generally . 
overlooked by all his acquaintance; and a I 



cert^ carelessness^ that constantly at 
tends all his actions, carries him on with 
ereater success than diligence and assiduity 
does others who have no share in this en* 
dowment Dacinthus breaks his word upon 
all occasions, both trivial and important; 
and, when he is sufficiently raited at Ibr 
that abominable quality, they who talk of 
him end with, • After all, he is a very 
pleasant fellow.' Dacinthus is an ill-natur« 
ed husband, and yet the very women end 
their freedom of discourse upon this sub- 
ject, * But, after all, he is very pleasant 
company.' Dacinthus is neither, m point 
of honour, civility, good-breeding, or good- 
nature, unexceptionable; and yet all is an- 
swered, • For he is a very pleasant fellow. ' 
When this quality is conspicuous in a man 
who has, to accompany it, manly and vir- 
tuous sentiments, there cannot certainly be 
any thin^ which can give so pleasing a 
gratification as the gayety of such a person; 
but when it is alone, and serves only to gild 
a crowd of ill (qualities, there is no man so 
much to be avoided as your pleasant ^llow. 
A very pleasant fellow shall turn your good 
name to a jest, make your character con- 
temptible, debauch your wife or daughter, 
and yet be received by the rest of the world 
with welcome wherever he appears. It is 
veiy ordinary with those of this character 
to be attentive only to their own satisfac- 
tions, and have very little bowels for the 
concerns or sorrows ^of. other men; nay, 
they are capable of purchasing their own 
pleasures at the expense of giving pain 
to others. But they who do not consider 
this sort of men thus carefully, are irre- 
sistibly exposed to their insinuations. The 
author of the following letter carries the 
matter so high, as tp intimate that the liber- 
ties of England have been at the mercy of 
a prince, merely as he was of this pleasant 
character. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^There is no one 
IKission which all mankind so naturally 
give into as pride, or any other passion 
which appears in such different disguises: 
it is to be found in all habiits and com- 

Slexions, It is not a question, whether it * • 
oes more harm or good in the world; and 
if there be not such a thin^ as what we may 
call a virtuous and laudable prided 
'It is this passion alone, when misap- 

Elied, that lays us so open to flatterers; and 
e who can agreeably condescend to soothe 
our humour or temper, finds always an 
open avenue to our soul; especisdly if the 
flatterer happen to be our superior. 

* One might give many instances of this 
in a late English monarch, under the title 
of "The gayeties of king Charles 11." 
This prince was by nature extremely fa- 
miliar, of very easv access, and much de- 
lighted to see and be seen; and this happy 
temper, which in the highest de^pee gra- 
tified his people's vanity, did him more 
service .with his loving subjects than aU 
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his other virtues, thoneh it must be con- 
fessed he had many. He delighted, though 
a mighty king, to give and take a jest, as 
thejr say: and a prince of this fortunate dis- 
position, who were inclined to make an ill 
uSe of his power, may have any thing of 
his people, be it never so much to their 
prejudice. But this good king made gene- 
rally a very innocent use, as to the public 
of this ensnaring temper; for, it is wdl 
known he pursued pleasure more than am- 
bition. He seemed to glory in being the 
first man at cock-matche8» horse-races, 
balls, and plays; he appeared highly de* 
lighted onttiose occasions, and never failed 
to warm and gladden the heart of eveiy 
spectator. He more than once dbed with 
his good citizens of London on their lord- 
mavor's day, and did so the year that Sir 
Rooert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was 
a very loyal man, and, if you will allow the 
expression, very fond of his sovereign; but, 
what with the joy he felt at heart for the 
honour done him by his prince, and through 
the warmth he was in with continual toast- 
ing healths to the royal family, his lordship 
grew a little fond ot his majesty, and en- 
tered into a familianty not altogether so 
graceful in so public a place. The king 
Understood very well how to extricate him- 
self in all kinds of difficulties, and, with a 
hint to the company to avoid ceremony, 
Btole off and made towards his coapn, 
which stood ready for him in Guildhall- 
yard. But the mayor liked his company ao 
well, and was grown so intimate, that he 
pursued him hastily, and catching him fast 
by the hand, cried out with a vehement 
oath and accent, *' Sir, you shall stay and 
take t'other bottle." The airy monarch 
looked kindly at him over his shoulder, and 
with a smile and graceful idr (for I saw him 
at the time, and do now) repeated this line 
of the old song: 

** He that is drank is m great as a king ;** 
and immediately turned back and complied 
with his landlord. 

*I give you this story, Mr. Spectator, 
because, as I said, I saw the passage; and 
1 assure you it is very true, and yet no com- 
mon one; and when I tell you the sequel, 
you will say I have a better reason for it 
This very mayor, afterwards erected a statue 
of his merry monarch in Stocks-market,* 

* *' The Mansion -boaie and many a^jaoenl buildings, 
sUnd on the rate of Btocks-market ; which took its 
name from a pair of stocks Ibr the punishment of of- 
Ibnders, erected in an open place near this spot, as 
early as tbt year 13B1. llus was the great market of 
the city during many centuries. In it stood the fbmons 

Suestrian statue erected in honour of Charles II. by 
s most loyal subject sir Robert Viner, lord-mavor. 
Fortunately his lordship discovered one (made at Leg- 
horn) of John 6obieski,King of Poland, tramfriing on a 
Turk. The good knight caused some alterations to be 
made, and christened the Polish Monarch by the name 
of Charles, and bestowed en the turbaned Turk that of 
Oliver Cromwell ; and thus, new-named, it arose on 
this spot in honour of his oonvivial monarch. The 
statue was removed in 1738, to make room for the 
Mansion-house. It remained many years afterward 
In an ino-yard ; and la 1770 it wai bestowed, by the I 



and did the crown mftny and grest i 
and it was owing to this humour of the Ha^ 
that his family had so great a fortune drat 
up in the exchequer of their pleasaK 
sovereign. The many good-natured conde- 
scensions of this prince are vulgarly known; 
and it is excellentlv said of him, by a great 
hand| which writ his character, ''Tnkthc 
was not a king a quarter of an hour toge- 
ther in his whole reien." He would re- 
cdve visits even from tools and half naad- 
men, and at times I have met with peopk 
who have boxed, fought at back-sword, 
and taken pdson before king Charles IL 
In a word, he was so pleasant a man, that 
no one could be sorrowful under his govern- 
ment. This made him capable of baffling 
with the greatest ease imaginable, all sug- 
gestions of jealousy; and the people codd 
not entertain notions of any thing terrifak 
in him, whon^ they saw every way agree- 
able. This scrap of the familiar part of 
that prince's histoiy I thought fit to send 
you, in compliance to the request you laftdy 
made to your correspondents. I am, sir, 
your most humble servant' 
T, 
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Omnia qus sensn volvnntnr yota dhmo, 
Pectoie so|iito reddit amiea quiea. 
' ' - ■ imhra reponit. 



Venator deftssa'tora cum 

Mens tamen ad srlvas et sua lustra redH 
Judicibtts lites, aungn somnia corrns. 

Vanaqoe noeiurms meU cavetur oquis. 
Me qaoque Musarum studium sub nocte silenti 

Arti bus assuetis solicitare solet. Cfa 

In sleep when fiincy is let loose to play. 
Oar dreams repeat the wishes of the day. 
Thoufh fkrther toils his tired limbs reluaa. 
The framing hunter still the ohase pursoea. 
The Judge a-bed dispenses still the laws 
And sleeps sgain o'er the unllnlBh*d caose. 
The dosing raeer hears his chariot roll, 
Bmacks the vain whip, and shuns the Ikncy^ gosL 
Me too the Muses, in the silent night. 
With wonted chimes of Jingling vene deliflit. 

I WAS lately entertunlng myself with 
comparing Homer's balance, in which Ju- 
piter is represented as weighing the fotes 
of Hector and Achilles, with a passage of 
Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced as 
weighing the fates of Tumus and £nea& 
I then considered how the same way of 
thinking prevailed in the eastern parts of 
the world, as in those noble pasmges of 
Scripture, wherein we are told, that die 
ereat king of Babylon, the day before bis 
death, had been * weighed in the balance, 
and been found wanting. * In other {daces 
of the holy writings, the Almighty is de- 
scribed as weighing the mountainsin scales, 
making Uie wdght for the winds, knowing 
the balancings of the clouds; and in others, 
as weighing the actions of men, and laying 
their calamities together in a balance. 



eommon-eonnell, on Kobert Viaar, Bsq. wte nmor99i 
it to graee his country ■aeat.-^PsmMnrs l mm% ^ p. SOl 
f OwAeld duke of Buckingham, who said, tlmt. on a 
premeditation, Charles II. eoold sot act tlM pan af a 
kingfbraii 
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Ifilton, as I have observed in a former pa- 
>er, had an e^e to several of these forego- 
ne instances m that beautiful description, 
vherein he represents the archaneel and 
he evil spirit as addressing themselves for 
he combat, but parted hy the balance 
vhich appeared in the heavens, and wdgh* 
sd the consequences of such a battle. 

* Th* Eternal to preyent inch horrid ftay, 
Huar forth ia lw«v*n lus ffolden KaJes, yet Ken 
Betwixt Astrea and ibe Scorpion aign : 
VHierein all things created fint he weighed. 
Tlie pendulom round earth, with balanced air. 
In eonnternoiae. now ponden all eventa. 
Battles and realms; in these he put two weighta, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight, 
The latter quick upflew and kick'd the beam ; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend : 
** Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know'et mine, 
Neither our own, but giv'n. What folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
THan heav'n permits ; nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire I For proof look up, 
Aad read thy lot in yon celestial sign, [weak. 

Where thou art weigh'd and shown how light, how 
If thou reaisu" The fiend looked up, and inew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night.* 

These several amusing thoughts having 
aken possessioQ oi my nnnd some time be- 
ore I went to sleep, and mingling them- 
telves with my orainary ideas, raised in 
ny imagination a very odd kind of vision. 
[ was, methought, replaced in my study. 
Old seated in my elbow-chair, where I had 
ndulged the foregoing speculations with 
ny lamp bumiog by me as usual. Whilst 
L was here meditating on several subjects of 
noralit^r* and considering the nature of 
nany virtues and vices, as materials for 
hose discourses with which I daily enter- 
ain the public, I saw, methought a pair of 
^Iden scales hanging bv a chain of the 
Ame metal, over the table that stood be- 
bre me; when, on a sudden, there were 
^at heaps of weights thrown down on 
Ach side of them. I found, upon examin- 
nf these weights, they showed the value 
)fevery thing that is in esteem among men. 
[ made an essay of them, by putting the 
iveight of wisdom in one scale, and that of 
iches in another; upon which the latter, to 
ihow its comparative lightness, immediate- 
y flew up and kicked the beam. 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my 
*eader, that these weights did not exert 
heir natural gravity till they were laid in 
he golden balance, insomuch that I could 
K)t guess which was light or heavy whilst 
[ held them in my hand. This I found by 
leveral instances; for upon mv laying a 
freight in one of the scales, which was in- 
scribed by the word * Eternity,' though I 
hrew in that of Time, Prosperity, Ainic- 
ion. Wealth, Poverty, Inteirest, Success, 
vith many other weights, which in my 
land seemed very ponderous, they were 
lot able to stir the oppoote balance; nor 
unild they have prevailed, though assisted 
fith the weight at the Sun, the Stars, and 
he Earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several 
Hies and hoDours, with Pomp, Triumphs* 
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and many wdffhts of tiie like nature, m one 
of them; and seeing a little glittefing 
weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally 
into the other scale, when, to my great 
surprise, it proved so exact a counterpoise, 
that it kept the balance in an equilibrium. 
This litUe glittering weight was inscribed 
upon the edges of it whh the word ' Vanity.' 
I found there were several other weights 
which were equally heavy, and exact coun- 
terpoises to one another; a few of them I 
tried, as Avarice and Poverty, Riches and 
Content, with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that 
were of the same figure, and seem^ to cor 
respond with each other, but were entirely 
difierent when thrown into the scales; as 
Religion and Hypocrisy, Pedantry and 
Learning, Wit ana Vivacity, Superstition 
and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with 
many others. 

I observed one particidar weight lettered 
on both sides; anctupon applying myself to 
the reading of it, I found on one side writ- 
ten, * In the dialect of men,' and underneath 
it, * Calamities:' on the other side was writf 
ten, * In the lan^age of the gods,' and un- 
demeath < Blessings.' I found the intrinsic 
value of this weight to be much greater 
than I imagined, for it overpowered Health, 
Wealth, Good-fortune, and many other 
weights, which were much more ponderous 
in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that 
an ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound 
of clergy: I was sensll^le of the truth of this 
saying, when I saw the difference between 
the weight of Natural Parts and that of 
Learning. The observations which I made 
upon these two weights opened to me a 
new field of discoveries; for notwithstand- 
ing the weight of Natural Parts was much 
heavier than that of Learning, I observed 
that it weighed a hundred times heavier 
than it did before, when I put Learning 
into the same scale with it. I made the 
same observation upon Faith and Morality; 
for, notwithstanding the latter outweighed 
the former separately, it received a thou- 
sand times more additional weight from its 
conjunction with the former, than what it 
had by itself. This odd phenomenon show- 
ed itself in other particulars, as in Wit and 
Judgment, Philosophy and Religion, Jus- 
tice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, 
depth of Sense and perspicuity of Style, 
with innumerable other particulars too long 
to be mentioned in this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seri- 
ousness with impertinence, mirth with 
gravity, methought I made several other 
experiments of a more ludicrous nature, by 
one of which I found that an English octavo 
was very odtoi heavier than a French 
folio; and, by another, that an old Greek, 
or Latin author weighed down a whole li- 
brary of modems. Seeing one of my Spec- 
tators lyine by me, I laid it into one of the 
scales, and flung a two-penny piece into 
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the other. The reader will not inquire 
into the event, if he remembers the first 
trial' which I have recorded Jn this paper. 
I afterwards threw both the sexes into the 
balance; but as it is not for my interest to 
disoblige either of them, I shall desire to 
be excused from telling the result of this 
experiment Having an opportunity of this 
nature in my hands, I could not forbear 
throwing into one scale the principles of a 
Tory, and into the other those of a Whig; 
but, as I have all along 'declared this to be 
a neutral paper, I shall likewise desire to 
be silent under this head also, though upon 
examining one of the weights, I saw the 
word 'tekel' engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

I made many other experiments; and 
though I have not room for them all in this 
day's speculation^ I may perhaps reserve 
them for another. I shall only add, that uptm 
my awaking, I was sorry to find my golden 
scales /vanished; but resolved for the future 
to learn this lesson from them, not to de- 
spise or vsdue any thing for their appear- 
ances, but to regulate my esteem and pas- 
sions towards them according to their real 
and intrinsic value. C. 
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Auraam qulsqnis mediocriUtem 
DiHsit, tufcna caret obMleti 
SonUbus tecti, caret inviftenda 

Sobritti aula. Bar. Od. x. Lib. 8. 5w 

The golden mean, a»«he*i too nice to dwell 
Amonf the niint of a flithy cell, 
00 ie hermotesty withal aa great. 
To balk the envy of a princely Nat.-*-JVbrrw. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet 
with any parage in an old Greek or Latin 
author that is not blowii upon, and which 
I have never met with in a quotation. Of 
this kind is a beautiful saying in Theognis: 
* Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by 
pnverty;' or to pive it in the verbal trans- 
lation, ' Among men there are some who 
have their vices concealed by wealth, and 
others who have their virtues concealed by 
poverty.' Every man's observation will 
supplv him with instances <^ rich men, 
who have several faults and defects that 
are overlooked, if not entirely hidden, by 
means of their riches; and I think, we can- 
not find a more natural description of a poor 
man, whose merits are lost in his poverty, 
than that in the words of the wise man: 
« There was a little city, and few men with- 
in it; and there came a great king i^iunst 
it, and beaeged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it X^ow there was found in it a 
poor wise man, and he, by his wisdom, de- 
livered the city; yet no man remembered 
that same poor man. Then, said I, wisdom 
is better than strength; nevertheless, the 
poor man's wisdom is despised, and his 
words are not heard. ' 

The middle condition seems to be the 
most advantageooBly situated for the gain- 



ing of wisdom. Porerty tarns our thooghti 
too much upon the supfdying of our wants, 
and riches, upon eojoyine our SQperBnitks; 
and, as Cowley has saia in another case, 
< It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye 
upon truth, who is always m a battle or a 
triumph.' 

If we regard porerty and wealth, as tbcj 
are apt to produce virtues or vices in tik 
mind of man, pne may observe that there 
is a set of each of these growings oat of 
I>overty, quite different from that whidi 
rises out or wealth. Humility and patienoe, 
industry and temperance, are very often 
the j;ood oualities of a poor man. Hu- 
manity, ana good-nature, mi^;naninuty ud 
a sense of honour, are as often the qualifi- 
cations of tKe rich. On the contrary, po- 
verty is apt to betra}^ a man into envy, 
riches into arroeance; poverty is too often 
attended with traud, vicious compliance, 
repining, murmur and discontent. Riches 
expose a man to pride and luxury, a fool- 
ish elation of heart, and too great a fond- 
ness for the present world. In shoit, the 
middle condition is most eligible to the man 
who would improve himself in virtue; as I 
have before snown it is the most advan- 
tageous for the gainine of knowledge. It 
was upon this consideration that Agnr 
founded his prayer, which, for the wisdom 
of it, is reconlea in holy writ ' Two things 
have I required of thee; deny me them not 
before I me. Remove for m>m me vanitj 
and lies, give me neither poverty nor ricba; 
feed me with food convenient for me; lest 
I be foil and deny thee, and say. Who is 
the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, and 
take the name of my God in vain.' 

I shall fill the remunine part of my pa- 
per with a very pretty allegory, which li 
wrought into a play by Aristophanes the 
Greek comedian. It seems oi^inally de- 
signed as a satire upon the rich, though, in 
some parts of it, it is like the forgoing dis- 
course, a kind of comparison between 
wealth and poverty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good 
man, and withal exceeding poor, being de- 
sirous to leave some riches to his son^ con- 
sults the oracle of Apollo upon the sa&jecL 
The oracle bids him follow the first man 
he should see upon his gcnng out of the 
temple. The petkm he chanc^ to see was 
to appearance an old sordid blind man, bat, 
upon his following him from place to places 
he at last found, by his own confesnon, that 
he was Plutus the god of riches, and that 
he was iust come out of the house of a miser* 
Plutus Farther told him, that when he was a 
boy, he used to declare, that as soon as he 
came to a^ he would distribute wealth to 
none but virtuous and iust men; upon which 
Jupiter considering the pernicious conse- 
quences of such a resolution, took his sight 
away from him, and left him to stroll about 
the world in the blind condition wheron 
Chremylus beheld him. With moch ado 
Chremylus prevailed upon him to p> to bis 
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house* where he met an old woman in a 
tattered raiment, who had been his guest 
for many years, and whose name was Po- 
verty. The old woman refusing to turn out 
so easily as he would have her, he threat- 
ened to banish her, not only from his own 
faooae, but out of alt Greece, if she made 
any more words upon the matter. Poverty 
on this occasion pleads her cause verv 
notably, and represents to her old landlord, 
that should she be driven out of the coun- 
try, all their trades, arts, and sciences, 
wrould be driven out with her; and that, if 
every one was rich, they would never be 
supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and 
conveniences of life which made riches de- 
srable. She likewise represented to him 
the several advantages which she bestowed 
upon her votaries in regard to their shape, 
their health, and their activity, by pre- 
serving them from gouts, dropsies, un- 
wieldiness, and intemperance. But what- 
ever she had to say for herself, she was at 
last forced to troop off. Chremylus imme- 
diately considerea how he might- restore 
Plutus to his sight; and, in order to it, con- 
veyed him to the temple of ^sculapius, 
-who was famous for cures and miracles of 
this nature. By this means the deitv re- 
covered his eyes, and begui to make a 
right use of them, by enriching every one 
that was distinguished by piety towards the 
gods and justice towards men: and at the 
same time by taking awa^^ his gifts from 
the impious and undeserving. This pro- 
duces several merry incidents, till in the 
last act Mercury descends witii great com- 
plaints from the gods, that since the ^ood 
men were grown rich, they had received 
no sacrifices; which is confirmed by a priest 
of Jupiter, who enters with a remonstrance, 
that since the late innovation he was re- 
duced to a starving condition, and could not 
live upon his office. Chremylus, who in 
the beginiung <^ the play was religious in 
his poverty, concludes'it with a proposal, 
which was relished by all the good men 
who had now grown rich as well as himself, 
that they should carry Plutus in a solemn 
procession to the temple, and install him in 
the place of Jupiter. This allegory in- 
structed the Athenians in two pcnnts: first 
as it vindicted the conduct of Providence 
in its ordinary distributions of wealth; and, 
in the next place, as it showed the great 
tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of 
those who possessed them. C. 
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aua ratione qveas tr«diie»ra leniter •▼am ; 
Ne te wmper inops af itet twxetque cupido ; 
Ke pavor et renim medioeriter ntilium apes. 

Htr. Ep. xTiii. Lib. 1. 97. 

Bow ymi may glide witb gentle eaae 

Adown Uie earrem of yoor daya; 

Nor vez'd Mr mean and low deciraa. 

Nor warm'd by wild ambitiooa Urea ; 

By hope alarmM, depieM*d by fear, 

For tUnga bat UtUt worth your eare^JVmc<«. 



Having' endeavoured in my last Satur- 
day's paper to show the mat excellency 
of faith, I shall here conriaer what are the 
proper means of strengthening and confirm- 
mg It in the mind of man. Thqse who de- 
lignt in reading books of controversy which 
are written on Doth sides of the question on 
points of faith, do very seldom arrive at a 
fixed and settled habit of it. They are one 
day entirely convinced of its important 
truths, and the next meet with some- 
thing that shakes and disturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and 
shows itself in new difficulties, and that 
generally for this reason, because the mind, 
which is perpetually tost in controversies 
and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons 
which had once set it at rest, and to be 
disquieted with any former perplexity, 
when it appears in a new shape, or is stait* 
ed by a diflferent hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an inquiry after truth, so no- 
thing is more irrational than to pass away 
our whole lives, without determining our- 
selves, one way or other, in those points 
which. are of the last importance to us. 
There are indeed many thmgs from which 
we may withhold our assent; but in cases 
by which we are to regulate our lives, it is 
the greatest absurdity to be wavering and 
unsettled, without closing with that side 
which appears the most ^e and the most 

frobabla The first rule, therefore, which 
shall la^ down is this; that When by read- 
ing or discourse we find ourselves tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth of any arti- 
cle, and of the reasonableness of our belief 
in it, we should never after suffer ourselves 
to call it in quesUon. We may perhaps for- 
get the areuments which occasioned our 
conviction, but we ought to remember the 
strength they had with us, and therefore 
still to retain the conviction which they 
Once produced. This is no more than what 
we do in every common art or science; nor 
is it possible to act otherwise, considering 
the weakness and limitation of our intellec- 
tual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, *^ 
one of the glorious army of martyrs, who 
introduce the reformauon in England, be- 
haved himself in that great conference 
whiph was managed between the most 
learned among the protestants and papists 
in the rdgn of Queen Mary. This venera- 
ble old man, knowing his abilities were im- 
paired by i^e, and that it was impossible 
tor him to recollect all those reasons which 
had directed him in the choice of his reli- 
eion, left his companions, who were in the 
mil possesion of their parts and learning, 
to baffle and confound their antagonists by 
the force of reason. As for himself, he only 
repeated to his adversaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed, and in the pro- 
fesnon of which he was determined to die. 
It is in this manner that the mathematidan 
proceeds upon propositions which he has 
once demonstrated: and though the demon* 
stration may have slipped out of his xu^ 
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mory, he builds upon the truth, because 
he knows it was demonstrated. This rule 
is absolutely necessary* for weaker minds, 
aud in some measure tor men of the neat- 
est abilities; but to these last I would pro- 
pose, in the second place, that they should 
lay up in their memories, and always keep 
by them in readiness, those ar^ments 
which appear to them of the greatest 
strength, and which cannot be got over by 
all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing 
which strengthens faith more than mo- 
rality. Faith and morality naturally pro- 
duce each other. A man is quickly con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, who finds it 
is not against his interest that it should be 
true. The pleasure he receives at present, 
and the happiness which he promises him- 
self from it hereafter, will both dispose him 
very powerfully to give credit to it, accord- 
ing to the ordinary observation, that * we 
are easy to believe what we wish.* It is 
very certsun, that a man of sound reason 
cannot forbear closing with religion upon an 
impartial examination of it; but at the same 
time it is cert^un, that faith is kept alive in 
us, and gathers strength from practice 
more than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is 
more persuasive than any of the former; 
and that is an habitual adoration of the Su- 
preme Being, as well in constant acts of 
mental worship, as in outward forms. The 
devout man does not only believe, but feels 
there is a deity. He has actual sensations 
of him; his experience concurs with his 
reason; he sees him more and more in all 
his intercourses with him, and even in this 
life almost loses his faith in conviction. 

The last method which I shall mention 
for the giving life to a man's faith, is fre- 
quent retirement from the world, accom- 
. panied with religious meditation. When a 
man thinks of any thing in the darkness of 
the night, whatever deep impres»ons it 
ma]^ make in his mind, they are apt to 
vanish as soon as the day breaks upon nim. 
The light and noise of the day, which are 
perpetually soliciting his senses, and calN 
mg off his attention, wear out of his mind 
the thoughts that imprinted themselves in 
it, with so much strength, during the si- 
lence and darkness of the night A man 
finds the same difference as to himself in a 
crowd and in a solitude: the mind is stunned 
. and dazzled amidst that variety of objects 
. which press upon her in a great city. She 
' cannot apply herself to the consiaeration 
of those things which are of the utmost 
concern to her. The cares or pleasures of 
the world strike in with every thought, and 
a multitude of vicious examples give a kind 
of justification to our folly. In our retire- 
ments, every thing disposes us to be serious. 
t In courts and cities we are entertained with 
I the works of men; in the country with^those 
I of God. One is the province of art, the 
other of nature. Faith and devotion natu- 



rally grow in the mind of every reasonable 
man, who sees the impressions ci divine 

Sower 4md wisdom in every object on whidi 
e casts his eye. The Supreme Being has 
made the best arguments for his own ex- 
istence, in the formation of the heaveas 
and the earth; and diese are amunenti 
which a man of sense cannot foHbear at- 
tending to, who is out of the noise and hurry 
of human affairs. Aristotle says^ that 
should a man live under ground, and there 
converse with the woHls of art and me- 
chanism, and should afterward be brooglit 
up into the open day, and see the aevml 
glories of the heaven and earth, he would 
immediately pronounce them the works of 
such a being as we define God to be. The 
psalmist has very beautiful strokes of poe- 
try to this purpose, in that exalted stnua: 
*The heavens declare the j;lory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handy wok. 
One day telleth another; and one night cer> 
tifieth another. There is neither speech 
nor language; but their voices are heaid 
among them. Their sound is gone oat into 
all lands; and their words into the ends of 
the world.' As such a bold and subhiiie 
manner of thinking furnishes very nd)k 
matter for an ode, the reader may see it 
wrought into the following one. 



I. 

" The spaciom flrmiuiient on high. 

With all the btue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heaveni, a shiniBf fivms. 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th* unwearied son, Arom day to day. 

Does bis Creator*! power display. 

And publishes to cverv land 

The work of an almighty hand* 

II. 
" Soon as the evening shades prerail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous talt. 
And nighUy to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bam. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth fVom pole to pole. 

III. 
"What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball T 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voiee, 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.** 



^ 
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^Vera inceasu patuit dca.— Pity. JKtu L 4QBL 

And by her graceftil walk the queen of love is known 



When ^neas, the hero of Virgil, is lost 
in the wood, and a perfect stranger in the 

glace on which he is landed, he is accosted 
y a lady in a habit for the chase. She in- 
Quires ot him, whether he has seen pass by 
tnat wav any young woman dressed as she 
was? whether she were following the sport 
in the wood, or any other way employed, 
according to the custom of huntresses? TTie 
hero answers with the respea due to the 
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beaatiful appearance she made; teUs hei^ 
lie saw no such person as she inquired for; 
^ut intimates that he knows her to be one 
3f the deities, and desires she would con- 
luct a stranger. Her form, from her first 
ippearance, manifested she was more than 
mortal; but, though she was certainly a 
^dess, the poet does not make her known 
to be the goddess of beautjr till ^e moved. 
A.11 the charms of an agreeable person are 
then in their highest exertion, every limb 
md feature appears with its respective 
>tace. It is from this observation that I 
:annot help being so passionate an admirer 
is I am of good dancing. As all art is an 
xnltation oT nature, this is an imitation of 
lature in its highest excellence, and at a 
:ime when she is most aereeable. The 
>usiness of dancin? is to disx>lay beauty; and 
ibr that reason all distortions and mimick- 
ies, as such, are what raise aversion in- 
stead of pleasure; but things that are in 
;hemselves excellent, are ever attended 
srith imposture and false imitation. Thus, 
18 in poetry there are labouring fools who 
irrite an^rams and acrosticks, there are 
mtenders in dancing, who think merely 
:o do what others cannot, is to excel. Such 
creatures should be rewarded like him who 
las acquired a knack of throwing a grain 
jf com through the eye of a needle, with a 
nishel to keep his hand in use. The 
lancers on our stage are very faulty in this 
tind; and what they mean by writhing 
hemselves into such postures, as it would 
)e a pain for any of the spectators to stand 
n, and yet hope to please those spectators, 
s unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, 
f he were encouraged, would prompt him 
» better things. In all the dances he in- 
dents, you see he keeps close to the cha- 
racters he represents. He does not hope to 
please by making his performers move in 
i manner in whicn no one else ever did but 
>y motions proper to the characters he re- 
presents. He gives to clowns and lubbards 
:lumsy graces: that is, he makes them 
practise what they would think graces; and 
t have seen dances of his, which might 
i;ive liints that would be useful to a comic 
writer. These performances have pleased 
:he taste of such as have not reflection 
mough to know their excellence, because 
hey are in nature; and the distorted mo- 
ions of others have offended those who 
jould not form reasons to themselves for 
heir displeasure, from their being a con- 
radiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible 
idvantage there is in arriving at some ex- 
cellence in this art, it is monstrous to be- 
lold it so much neglected. The following 
etter has in it something very natural on 
his subject 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a widower with 
rat one daughter: she was by nature much 
nclined to be a romp; and I had no way of 
Vacating her, but commanding a young 



woman, whom I entertained to take care 
of her, to be very watchful in her care and 
attendance about her. I am a man of busi- 
ness, and obl%ed ^o be much abroad. The 
neighbours have told me, that in my ab- 
sence our maid has let in the spruce ser- 
vants in the neighbouriiood to junketings, 
while my giri played and romped even in 
the street. To tell yon the plain truth, I 
catched her once, at eleven years old, at 
chuck-farthing among the boys. This put 
me upon new thoughts about my child, and 
I determined to place her at a boarding- 
school; and at the same time gave a very 
discreet young gentlewoman her mainte- 
nance at the same place and rate, to be her 
companion. I took little notice of my girl 
from time to time, but saw her now and 
then in good health, out of harm's way, and 
was satisfied. But, by much importunity, I 
was lately prevailed with to go to one of 
their balls. I cannot express to you the 
anxiety my silly heart was in, when I saw 
mv romp, now fifteen, taken out: I never 
felt the pangs of a father upon me so 
strongly in my whole life before; and I 
could not have suffered more had my whole 
fortune been at stake. My girl came on 
with the most becoming modiesty I had ever 
seen, and casting a respectful eye, as if she 
feared me more than all the audience, I 
gave a nod, which I think gave her all the 
spirit she assumed upon it: but she rose 
properly to that dignity of aspect. My 
romp, now the most graceful person of her 
sex, assumed a majesty which commanded 
the highest respect; and when she turned 
to me, and saw my face in rapture, ^he fell 
into the prettiest smile, and I saw in all her 
motions that she exulted in her father's 
satisfaction. You, Mr. Spectator, will, bet- 
ter than I can tell you, imagine to yourself 
all the different beauties and changes of 
aspect in an accomplished young woman 
setting forth all her oeauties with a desien 
to please no one so much as her father. My 
girl's lover can never know half the satis- 
faction that I did in her that day. I could 
not possibly have imagined that so great 
improvement could have been wrought by 
an art that I always held in itself ridiculous 
and contemptible. There is, I am con- 
vinced, no method like this, to give young 
women a sense of their own value and 
dignity: and I am sure there can be none so 
expeditious to communicate that value to 
others. As for the flippant insipidly gay, 
and wantonly forward, whom you behold 
among dancers, that carriage is more to be 
attributed to the perverse genius of the per- 
formers, than imputed to the art itself. For 
my part, my child has danced herself into 
my esteem; and I have as great an honour 
for her as ever I had for her mother, from 
whom she derived those latent good quali- 
ties which appeared in her countenance 
when she was dancing; for my girl, thougfc 
I say it myself, showed in one quarter of cm 
hour the innate principlc&of ^ modest vir- 
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^9 a tender wi£ie» a eenerous friend, akind 
mother, and an indulgent mistress. Ill 
strain hard but I will purchase for her a 
husband suitable to her merit. I am your 
convert in the admiration of what I thoueht 
you jested when you recommended; and if 
you please to be at my house on Thursday 
next, I make a ball for my daughter, and 
ou shall see her dance, or, if you will do 
ier that honour dance with her. I am, sir, 
your humble servant, 

*PHILIPATER.' 

I have some time ago spoken of a treatise 
written by Mr. Weaver on this subject, 
which is now, I understand, ready to be 
published. This work sets this matter in a 
very plain and advantageous light; and I 
am convinced from it, tnat if the art was 
under proper relations, it would be a 
mechanic way of implanting insensibly, in 
minds not capable of receiving it so well by 
any other rules, a sense of good-breeding 
an^ virtue. 

Were any one to see Mariamne* dance, 
let him be never so sensual a brute, I defy 
him to entertain any thoughts but of the 
highest respect and esteem towards her. I 
was showed last week a picture in a lady's 
closet, for which she had a hundred dif- 
ferent dresses, that she could clap on round 
the face on purpose to demonstrate the 
force of habits in the diversity of the same 
countenance. Motion, and change of pos- 
ture and aspect, has an effect no less sur- 
prising on the person of Mariamne when 
she dances. 

Chloe is extremely prettv, and as silly as 
she is pretty. This idiot has a very good 
ear, and a most agreeable shape; but the 
folly of the thing is such, that it smiles so 
impertinently, and affects to please so sillily, 
that while she dances you see the nmpleton 
from head to foot For you must know (as 
trivial as this art is thought to be,) no one 
was ever a good dancer that had not a good 
understanding. If this be a truth, I shall 
leave the reader to judge, from that maxim, 
what esteem thev ought to have for such 
impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, 
twirl, turn round, and jump over their 
heads; and, in a word, play a thousand 
pranks which many animals can do better 
than a man, instead of performing to per- 
fection what the human figure only is capa- 
ble of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who 
set up for a mighty lover, at least of virtue, 
should take so much pains to recommend 
what the soberer part of mankind look upon 
to be a trifle; but,, under favour of the 
soberer part of mankind, I think they have 
not enough conadered this matter, and for 
that reason onlv dis^tecm it. I must also, 
in my own justification, say, that I attempt 
to bring into the service oi honour and vir- 
tue every thing in nature that can pretend 
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to give elegant delight It may poaiUy be 
proved, that vice is in itself destnicdve cf 
pleasure, and virtue in itself conducive to 
It If the delights of a free fortune were 
under proper regulations, this truth wooM 
not want much argument to support it; bat 
it would be obvious to every man, that there 
is a strict affinity between all things thai 
are truly laudable and beautiful, from the 
highest sentiment of the soul to the moai 
indifferent gesture of the body. T. 
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— dvodcnnqne men potemot avdere Cb i i mm w.. 
^a tibi par poterunt ; wu, quod upes abnqit Bttia: 
8iv« minui; oertequrcaiMnt minus: omne rvfwtmmm 
Hoc tibi: ne unto caraat mihi nomine charts. 

TiML ad Meaulem. Eleg. !▼. Lib. L St 
Wbate'er my mute adventuroof dares indite. 
Whether the nicenera of thy piercing ai^ 
, or cenrare leliat iwnte: 
opo to borrow 
By adding to my pafc Memala's i 



Applaud my lays, < 
To thee I sing, and hop 
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The love of praise is a passion deeply 
fixed in the mmd of every extraordinair 
person; and those who are most aflfected 
with it, seem most to partake of that par- 
ticle of the divinity which distinguishes 
mankind from the mferior creation. The 
Supreme Being himself is most pleased 
with praise and thanksgiving: the other pazt 
of our duty is but an acknowledement of 
our faults, whilst this is the immecUate ado- 
ration of his perfections. *Twas an excdr 
lent observation, that we then only despise 
commendation when we cease to deserve it; 
and we have still extant two oratians of 
Tully and Pliny, spoken to the greatest and 
best princes cif all the Roman empercm^ 
who, no doubt, heard with the greatest 
satisfaction, what even the most disinte- 
rested persons, and at so large a distance 
of time, cannot read without admiration. 
Caesar thought his life consisted in the 
breath of praise, when he professed he had 
lived long enough for himself, when he had 
for his glory. Others have sacrificed them- 
selves for a name which was not to begin 
till they were dead, giving away themselves 
to purchase a sound which was not to com 
mence till they were out of hearing. Bat 
by merit and superior excellendes, not only 
to gain, but, whilst living, to enioy a great 
and universal reputation, is the last degree 
of happiness which we can hope for here 
Bad characters are dispersed abroad with 
profusion; I hope for example's sake, and 
(as punishments are deigned by the dvil 
power) more for the deterring the innocent 
than the chastising the guilty. The good 
are less frequent, whether it be that there 
are indeed fewer originals of this kind to 
copy after, or that, through the malignity 
of our nature, we rather delight in the ridi- 
cule than the virtues we find in others. 
However, it is but just, as well as pleasing^ 
even for variety, sometimes to give the 
world a representation of the bright ade of 
human nature, as well as the dark and 
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rloomy. The deare of imitation may, pcr- 
Sapsy be a greater incentive to the prac- 
tice of what is good, than the avermon we 
may conceive at what is blameable: the one 
immediately Erects you what you should 
do, whilst the other only shows what you 
should avoid; and I cannot at present do 
this with more satisfoction than by endea- 
vouring to do some justice to the character 
cf Mamlius. 

It would far exceed my present desifp, 
to give a particular descri^ion of Manihus 
through all the parts of his excellent life. 
I shaU now only draw him in his retire- 
ment, and pass over in silence the various 
arts, the courtly manners, and the unde- 
signing honesty oy which he attained the 
honours he has enjoyed, and which now 

give a dignity and veneration to the ease he 
ocs enjoy. TTis here that he looks-back 
with phnisure on the waves and billows 
through which he has steered to so fair a 
haven: he is now intent upon the practice 
of every virtue, which a great knowledge 
and use of mankind has discovered to be 
the most useful to them. Thus in his pri- 
vate domestic employments he is no less 
glorious than in his public; for it is in reality 
a more difficult tasK to be conspicuous in a 
sedentary inactive fife, than in one that is 
spent in hurry and business: persons en- 
gaged in the latter, like bodies videntiy 
agitated, from the swiftness of their motion, 
have a brightness added to them, which 
often vanishes when they are at rest; but if 
it then stiU remain, it must be the seeds of 
intrinsic worth that thus shine out without 
any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality in another might almost 
bear the name of profusion: he seems to 
think it laudable even in the excess, like 
that river which most enriches when it 
overflows. But Manilius has too perfect a 
taste of the pleasure of doing good, ever to 
let it be out of his power; and for that rea- 
son he will have a just economy and a 
splendid frugality at home, the fountain 
from whence those streams should flow 
which he cUsperses abroad. He looks with 
disdain on those who propose their death 
as the time when they are to begin their 
munificence: he will ooth see and enjoy 
(which he then does in the highest degree, ) 
what he bestows himself; he will be the 
living executor of his own bounty, whilst 
they who have the happiness to be within 
his care and patronage, at once pray for 
the continuation of. lus life and their own 
Mod fortune. No one is out of the reach of 
his obligations; he knows how, by proper 
and becoming methods, to raise himself to 
a level with those of the highest rank; and 
his good-nature is a sumcient warrant 
agamst the want of those who are so un- 
happy as to be in the very lowest One 
may say of him, as Pindar bids his muse 
say of Theron, 

* Swear, that Thaion rare hai tworn, 
Vo oat aear Is' 
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. lat none e*er bad raeh a graeeflil art, 
Fbrtune'i ftee gifts as freely to impart, 
With an anenTioiu haad, and an unbounded heart.* 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gain- 
ing the universal love and esteem c^all men; 
nor steer with more success between the 
extremes of two contending parties. 'TIS 
his peculiar happiness that, while he es- 
pouses neither with an intemperate zeal, 
ne is not only admired, but, what is a more 
rare and unusual felicity, he is beloved and 
caressed by both; and I nevei yet saw any 
person, of whatever age or sex, but was 
immediately struck with the merit of Ma- 
nilius. There are many who are accepta- 
ble to some particular persons, whilst the 
rest of mankind look upon them with cold- 
ness and indifference; but he is the first 
whose entire good fortune it is ever to please 
and to be pleased, wherever he comes to 
be admired, and wherever he is abseot to 
be lamented. His merit fares like the pic- 
tures of Raphael, which are either seen 
with admiration by all, or at least no one 
dare own he has no taste for a composition 
which has received so universal an ap- 
plause. Envy and malice find it against 
thdr interest to indulge slander and oblo- 
ouy. *Tis as hard for an enemy to detract 
from, as for a friend to add to, his praise. 
An attempt upon his reputation is a sure 
lessening of one's own; and there is but one 
way to injure him, which is to refuse him 
his just commendations, and be obstinately 
silent 

It is below him to catch the sight with 
any care of dress; his outward garii is but 
the emblem of his mind. It is genteel, 
plain and unaffected; he knows that gold 
and embroidery can add nothing to the 
opinion which all have of his merit, and 
that he ^ves a lustre to the plainest dress, 
whilst 'tis impossible the richest should 
communicate any to him. He is still the 
principal figure m the room. He first en- 
gages your eye, as if there were some point 
of light which shone stronger upon him 
than on any other person. 

He puts me in mind of a story of the fa- 
mous Bussy d'Amboise, who, at ah assembly 
at court, where every one appeared witn 
the utmost magnificence, relying upon his 
own superior oehaviour, instead of adorn- 
ing himself like the rest, put on that day a 
plain suit of clothes^ and dressed all nis 
servants in the most costly gay habits he 
could procure. The event was, that the 
eyes of the whole court were fixed upon 
him; all the rest looked like his attendants, 
while he alone had the air of a person of 
quality and distinction. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or con- 
dition he appears in, it still sits free and 
easy upon nim; but in some part of his 
character, *tis true, he differs from him; 
for as he is altogether equal to the large- 
ness of his present circumstances, the rec- 
titude of his judgment has so far corrected 
the inclinations (» his amlntion, that he will 
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not trouble himadf with either the dcares 
or pursuits of any thing beyond his present 
enjoyments. 

A thousand oblipng things flow from him 
upon every occasion; and they are always 
so just and natural, .that it is impossible 
to think he was at the least pains to look 
for them. One would think it was the 
demon of good thoughts that discovered to 
him those treasures, which he must have 
blinded others from seeing, they lay so di- 
rectly in their way. Nothing can equal 
the pleasure that is taken in hearing nim 
speak, but the satisfaction one receives in 
the civility and attention he pays to the 
discourse of others. His looks are a ^lent 
commendation of what is good and praise- 
worthy, and a secret reproof of what is 
licentious and extravagant He knows how 
to appear free and open without danger of 
intrusion, and to be cautious without seem- 
ing reserved. The gravity of his conver- 
sation is always enlivened with his wit and 
humour, and the ga3rety of it is tempered 
with something that is instructive, as well 
as barely agreeable. Thus, with him you 
are sure not to be merry at the expense of 
your reason, nor serious with the loss of 
your good-humour; but by a happy mixture 
of his temper, they either go tc^ther, or 
perpetuallv succeed each other. In fine, 
nis whole oehaviour is equally distant from 
constraint and ne^liG;ence, and he commands 
your respect while he eains your heart 

There is in his whole carriage such an 
engaging softness, that one cannot persuade 
one's self he is ever actuated by those 
rougher passions, which, wherever they 
find place, seldom fail ii showing them- 
selves in the outward demeanour of the 
persons they belong to; but his constitution 
IS a just temperature between indolence on 
one hand, and violence on the other. He 
is mild and gentle, wherever his affairs will 
give him leave to follow his own inclina- 
tions; but yet never failing to exert lumself 
with vigour and resolution in the service of 
his prince, his country, or his friend. 
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Erat bomo ingenionis, aeatas, acer, et qui plarimum 
et wlii, taaberet et fellia, nee candoria minua. 

PUn. Epiat. 

He waa an ingenioua, pleaaant feI1ow« and one who 
had a neat deal of wit and wtire, with an equal ihaze 
of good-humour. 

My paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, 
but it regards rather what passes in the 
world of (Conversation than that of business. 
I 'am very sorry that I have at present a 
drcumstance before me, which is of very 
rreat importance to all who have a relish 
tor gayety, wit, mirth, or humour; I mean 
the death' of poor Dick Eastcourt. I have 
been obliged to him for so many hours of 
JdUty, that it is but a small recompenc^ 



though all I can give hlii» to pass a i 
or two in sadness for the loss of so agreeaUe 
a man. Poor Eastcourt ! the last time I saw 
him, we were plotting to show the town hb 
great capacity for actiig in its full l^ht, 
by introducing him as dictating to a set 
o( young players, in wh&t manner to speak 
this sentence and utter t'other passacMu He 
had so exquisite a discerning of what was 
defective in any object before him, that in 
an instant he could show you the ridiculoos 
side of what would pass for beautiful and 
juBty even to men of no ill Judgment, before 
he had pointed at the failure. He was no 
less skilful in the knowledge of beauty; 
and I dare say, there is no one who knew 
him well, but can repeat more well-turned 
compliments, as well as smart repartees of 
Mr. Eastcourt's, than of any other man in 
England. This was easily to be observed 
in his inimitable faculty of telling a stoiy, 
in which he would throw in natural and 
unexpected incidents to make his coart to 
one part, and rally the other l>art of the 
company. Then he would vary the usage 
he gave them, according as he saw them 
bear kind or sharp language. He had the 
knack to raise up a pensive temper, and 
mortify an impertmently gay one, with the 
most aereeabie skill imaginable. 7!*heie 
are a thousand things which crowd into 
my memory, which make me too mudi 
concerned to tell on about him. Hamlet, 
holding up the skull which the grave-dig- 
ger threw at him, with an account that it 
was the head of the king^s jester, fialls into 
very pleasing reflection, and cries out to hb 
companion, 

•Alas, poor Yorickl I knew him, Hora- 
tio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excd- 
lent fancy; he hath bome me on his back 
a thousand times: and now how abhorred 
in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at 
it Here hung those lips that I have kissed 
I know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar? Not one now to mock your 
own grinning? quite chap-fallen? Now get 
you to my lady*s chamber, and tell her, let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour she 
must come. Make her laugh at that.' 

It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, 
to affix, as much as in them lies, the cha- 
racter of a man to his circumstances. Thus 
it is ordinary with them to praise faintly 
the good qualities of those below them, 
and say. it is very extraordinary in such a 
man as he is, or the like, when they are 
forced to acknowledge the value of him 
whose lowness upbraids their exaltaUon. 
It is to this humour only, that it is to be 
ascribed, that a qiiick wit in conversatioo, 
a nice judgment upon any emergency that 
could arise, and a most blameless inolien- 
sive behaviour, could not ndse this man 
above being received orfy upon the foot of 
contributing to mirth and diversion. But 
he was as easy under that condition, as a 
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man of so excellent talents was capable; 
and since the^ would have it, that to divert 
was his business^ he did it with all the 
seeming alacrity imaginable, thoagh it 
stung him to the heart that it was his busi- 
ness. Men of sense, who could taste his 
excellencies, were well satisfied to let him 
lead the way in conversation, and play 
after his own manner; but fools, who pro- 
voked him to mimickry, found he had the 
indignation to let it be at their expense who 
called for it; and he would show the form 
of conceited heavy fellows as jests to the 
company at their own request, in revenge 
for interrupting him from being a compa- 
nion to put on the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this 
memorable companion, was, that in the 
accounts he gave of persons and sentiments, 
he did not only hit the figure of their feu^es, 
and manner of their gestures, but he would 
in his narration fall into their very way 
of thinking, and this, when he recounted 
I>as8ages wherein men of the best wits 
were concerned, as well as such wherein 
were represented men of the lowest rank 
of understanding. It is certainly as great 
an instance of self-love to a weakness, to 
be impkatient of being mimicked, as any 
can be imagined. There were none but the 
vain, the formal, the proud, or those who 
were incapable of amending their faults, 
that dreaded him; to others he was in the 
highest degree pleasing: and I do not know 
:my satisfaction of any indifferent kind I 
« ^'cr tasted so much, as having eot over an 
impatience of m^^ seeing myself in the ^r 
he could put me in when I have displeased 
him. It IS indeed to his exquisite talent 
this way, more than any philosophy I could 
read on the subject, that my person is very 
little of my care, and it is indifferent to me 
what is said of ray shape, mv air, mv man- 
ner, my speech, or my address. It is to 
poor Eastcourt I chieny owe that I am ar- 
rived at the happiness of thinking nothing 
a dirainuti(Mi to me, but what argues a de- 
pravity of my wiU. 

It has as much surprised me as any thing 
in nature, to have it frequently said, that 
he was not a good player: out that must be 
owing to a partiality for former actors in 
the parts in which he succeeded them, and 
judging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the 
thing. When a man of his wit and smart- 
ness could put on an utter absence of com- 
mon sense in his face, as he did in the 
character of Bullfinch, in the Northern 
Lass, and an air of insipid cunning and vi- 
vacitv in the character of Pounce in The 
Tender Husband, it is folly to dispute his 
capacity and success, as he was an actor. 

Poor Eastcourt! let the vain and proud 
oe at rest, thou wilt no more disturb their 
admiration of their dear selves; and thou 
art no longer to drudge in raising the mirth 
of stupids, who know nothing ofthy merit, 
f^ thy maintenance. 

Vol. II. 28 



It is natntal for the generality of man 
kind to run into reflections upon our mor- 
tality, when diBturt>ers of the world are 
laid at rest, but to take no notice when 
they who can please and divert are pulled 
from us. But for my part, I cannot but 
think the loss of such talents as the man of 
whom I am speaking was master of, a 
more melanchcuy instance of mortality than 
the dissolution en persons of never so high 
characters in the world, whose pretensions 
were that they were ncnsy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and as a 
Spectator, give an account of this extraor- 
dmary man, who, in his way, never had 
an equal in any s^ before him, or in that 
wherein he lived. I speak of him as a 
compamon, and a man qualified for con* 
versation. ^is fortune exposed him to an 
obsequiousness towards the worst sort of 
compan)r, but his excellent <}ualities ren- 
ders! him capable of makmg the best 
figure in the most refined. I nave been 
present with him among men of the most 
delicate taste a whole night, and have 
known him (for he saw it was desired) 
keep the discourse to himself the most 
part of it, and maintain his good-humour 
with a countenance, in a language so de- 
lig^htful, without offence to any person or 
thing upon earth, still preserving the dis- 
tance his circumstances obliged nim to; I 
say, I have seen him do all this in such a 
charming manner, that I am sore ncme of 
those I hmt at will read this without giving 
him some sorrow for their abundant mirth, 
and one gush of tears for so many bursts of 
laughter. I wish it were any honour to the 
pleasant creature's memory, that my eyes 
are too much suffused to let roe go on — T. 

%* The following severe passage in this number of 
the Spectator in folio, apparently levellri'i at Dr. Bad- 
otiflfc, was suppressed in all the Biil}.V!quelM editions : 

* It is a felicity bis fKends may r^oiu in, that be 
had his senses, and used them as be oasht to do, in his 
last moments. It is remarkable that his Judgment was 
in its calm perfection to the utmost article ; for when 
his wife out of her fondness, desired she might send for 
a certain illiterate humourist (whom he had accompa- 
nied in a thousand mirthdil moments, an'* whose inso- 
lance makes fools think he assumes (k* m conscious 
merit.) he answered, '* Do what you please, but he 
won't come near me." Let poor Eastcourt's negligence 
about this message convince the unwary of a triumph- 
ant empiric's ignorance and inhumanity.* 
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Detrahers aliquid alter!, et hominem horoinis inoom- 
modo suum augers commodum, magis ^st 'xmtra nata- 
ram, quam mors, quam paupertas, quam ilolor, quam 
cntera que possunt aut corpori acddcre, aut rebus ex- 
temis. TuU. 

To detract any thing fW)m another, and for one man 
to multiply his own oonv«iiencies by the inconve- 
niencies of another, is more against nature than death, 
than poverty, than pain, ana the other things which 
can befen tM body or external circumstances. 

I AM persuaded there are few men, of 
generous principles, who would seek after 
great places were it not rather to have an 
opportunity in their hands of obliging their 
particular friends* or thos^ whom they 
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look vtpao as men of worth, than to procure 
wealth and honour for themselves. To an 
honest mind, the best i>erquisites of a place 
are the advantages it gives a man of doing 
good. 

Those who are under the great officers 
of state, and are the instruments by^ which 
they act, have more frequent opportunities 
for the exercise of compassion and benevo- 
lence, than their superiors themselves. 
These men know every litde case that is to 
come before the great man, and, if they are 
possessed with honest minds, will consider 
poverty as a recommendation in the person 
who applies himself to them, and make the 
justice of his cause the most powerfiU soli- 
citor in his behalf. A man ot this temper, 
when he is in a post of business, becomes a 
blesung to the pubUc. He patronises the 
orphaa and the widow, assists the friend- 
less, and guides the ignorant He does not 
reject the person's pretensions, who does 
not know how to escplain them, or refuse- 
doing a good office for a man because he 
cannot pay the fee of it In short, though 
he regulates himself in all his proceedings 
by justice and eouity, he finds a thousand 
occasions for all the good-natured offices of 
generosity and compassion. 
• A man is unfit for such a place of trust, 
who is of a sour untractable nature, or has 
tffty other passion that makes him uneasy 
to those who approach him. Roughness 
of temper is apt to discountenance the 
timorous or modest The proud man dis- 
courages those from approaching him, who 
are of a mean condition, and who most 
want his asnstance. The impatient man 
will not give himself time to- oe informed 
of the matter that lies before him. An of- 
ficer, with one or more of these unbecom- 
ing qualities, is sometimes looked upon as 
a proper person to keep off impertinence 
and solicitation from his superior; but this 
is a kind of merit that can never atone for 
the injustice which may very often arise 
from it 

There are two other vicious qualities, 
which render a man very unfit for such a 
place of trust The first of these is a dila- 
tory temper, which commits innumerable 
cruelties without design. The maxim which 
several have laid down for a man's conduct 
in ordinary life, should be inviolable with 
a man in office, never to think of doing that 
to-morrow which may be done to-day. 
A man who defers doing what ought to be 
done, is guilty of injustice so long as he de- 
fers it rhe despatch of a good office is 
very often as beneficial to the solicitor as 
the good office itaeit In short, if a man 
compared the inconveniencies which an- 
other suffers by his delays, with thetrifline 
motives and aavantages which he himself 
mav reap by them, he would never be 
ralty of a fault which verv often does an 
irreparable prejudice to the person who 
depends upon him, and which might be 
icmedied with lilde trouble to himselfl 



But in the last place, there is no man m 
improper to be employed in business, as lis 
who is in any de^p'ee capable of corruptioo, 
and such a one is the man who, upon iny 
pretence whatsoever, receives more tbia 
what is the stated and unquestioned fee of 
his office. Gratifications, tokens of thank- 
fulness, despatch money, and the like spe- 
cious terms, are the pretences under whidi 
corruption very freouently shelters itsdt 
An honest man will however look on all 
these methods as unjustifiable, and will en- 
joy himself better m a moderate fartaM, 
that is gained with honour and reputation, 
than in an overgrown estate that is canko^ 
ed with the acquiations of rapine and exac- 
tion. Were all our offices discharged with 
such an inflexible integrity, we should not 
see men in all ages, who grow up to exo^ 
bitant Wealth, with the abilities which are 
to be met with in an ordinary mechanic. I 
cannot but think that such a corruptian 
proceeds chiefly from men's employing the 
first that offer themselves, or those who 
have the character of shrewd worldly men, 
instead of searching out such as have had t 
liberal education, and have been trained op 
in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learn- 
ing who take to business, discharge it gene- 
rally with greater honesty than men of the 
world. The chief reason for it I take to be 
as follows. A man that has spent his youth 
in reading, has been used to find virtue ex- 
tolled, and vice stigmatized. A man that 
has passed his time in the world, has oftea 
seen vice triumphant, and virtue discoun- 
tenanced. Extortion, rapine, and injustice, 
which are branded with inf«imy in booki, 
often ^ve a man a figure in the worid; 
while several qualities, which are cele- 
brated in aathors, as genero^ty, ingjenuity, 
and good-nature, impoverish and ruin him. 
This cannot but have a proportionable 
effect on men whose tempers ana principles 
are equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advanta^^e 
in employing men of learning and parts in 
business; that their prosperity would sit 
more gracefully on them, and that we 
should not see many worthless persons shot 
up into the greatest figures of life. 0. 
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Turpe est difBcilet habere nuy m, 
Et stultus labor est ineptianim. 

JMirt Epig. ixxxvi Lib. S. 1. 
*Tis iblly ooly, and deftet of aeiin. 
Turns trifles into things of oonnqneBoe. 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of 
late years, when, upon examining the new 
edition of a clas«c author, I have fbuod 
above half the volume taken up with Tsn- 
ous readings. When I have expcctcdJJ 
meet with a learned note upon a doubttol 
passage in a Latin poet, I have only been 
informed, thit such or such ancient maim* 
scripti or na et write an ac, or of fion* 
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other notable diacoveiy of the like im- 
portance. Indeed, when a different reading 
p^ives us a different sense or axiew elegance 
m an aothor, the editor does very well in 
taking notice of it; but when he only enters 
tains us with the several ways of spelling 
the same word, and gathers toeether the 
various blunders and mistakes of twenty or 
thirtv different transcribers, they only take 
up the time of the leamcxl readers^ and 
puzzle the minds of the ignorant I have 
often fancied with myself how enraged an 
old Latin author^ would be, should he see 
the several absurdities, in sense and gram- 
mar, which are imputed to him by some or 
other of these various readings. In one he 
speaks nonsense; in another makes use of a 
■word that wasnever heard of; and indeed 
there is scarce a solecism in writing which 
the best author is not ^ilty of, if we may 
be at liberty to read him in the words of 
some manuscript which the laborious editor 
has thought fit to e^camine in the prosecu- 
tion of his work. 

I question not but the ladies and pretty 
fellows will be very curious to understand 
what it is that I have been hitherto talking 
of. I shall therefore give them a notion oi 
this practice, by endeavouring to write 
after the manner of several persons who 
make an eminent figure in the republic of 
letters. To this end we will suppose that 
the following song is an old ode, which I 
present to the public in a new edition, with 
the several various readings which I find 
of it in former editions, and in ancient 
manuscripts. Those who cannot relish the 
various readings, will perhaps find their 
account in the song, which never before 
appeared in print 

' My love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor e*er would aettle in my heart ; 

nom beauty atill to beauty ranging, 
In every noe I found a dart. 

* *Twa8 flrat a cbarming ahape enalay'd gae; 

An eye then nve the fktal stroke: 
Till by her wli Corinna sav'd me. 
And an my former fetters broke. 

* But now a long and lasting anguish 

For Belvidera I endure ; 
Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish, 
Nor hope to fUd the Wonted cure. 

* For here the false unconstant lover, 

After a thounand beauties shown» 
Does new surprising charms discover. 
And flnds variety in one.' 

Various Readings, 

Stanza the first, verse the first jind 
€han^g»'\ The and in some manuscripts 
is written thus, &; but that in 'the Cotton 
library writes it in three distinct letters. 

Verse the second. Mir t^er wou/rf.] 
Aldus reads it erver would; but as this would 
hurt the metre, we have restored it to the 
genuine reading, by observing that synaere- 
sis which had been neglected by ignorant 
transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart."] Scaliger and others, 
en my heart. 

Verse the fourth. IJbundadart.1 The 



Vatican manuscript for I reads Ur but this 
must have been the hallucination dT tiv6 
transcriber, who probably mistocdL the dash 
ofthe/fora T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The 
fatal stroke."] Scioppins, Salmasius, and 
mapv others, for the read a; but I have 
stucK to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Itll by her ftrit,] Some 
manuscripts have it his vrit, others your, 
others their wit. But as I find Corinna to 
be the name of a woman in other auUiors, I 
cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first, jf long 
and lasting anguish. ] The German manu- 
script reads a lasting fiassion, but the 
rhyme will not admit it 

Verse the second. For Belvidera I en- 
dure. ] Did not all the manuscripts reclaim, 
I should change Belvidera into PeMdera; 
Pelvis being used by several of the ancient 
comic writers for a looking-glass, by which 
means the etymology of the w<»d is very 
visible, and Petuidera will signify a lady 
who often looks in her ^lass; as indeed she 
had very good reason, if she had.all those 
beauties which our poet here ascribes toher. 

Verse the third. Hourly I sigh and 
hourly languish."] Some tor the word 
hourly r&ta daily, and others niff^rfy; the 
last has great authorities of its siae. 

Verse the fourth. - The wonted cure.'] 
The elder Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. 
After a thousand beauties."] In several 
copies we meet with a hundred beauties, 
by the usual error of the transcribers, who 
probably omitted a cypher, and had not 
taste enough to know that the word thou- 
sand was ten times a greater compliment 
to the poet's mistress than a hundred. 

Verse the fourth, ^nd finds variety in 
one. ] Most of the ancient manuscripts have 
it in two. Indeed so many of them concur 
in this last reading, that I am very much 
in doubt whether it ought not to take place. 
There are but two reasons which incline 
me to the reading as I have published it: 
first, because the rhyme; and, secondlv, 
because, the sense is preserved by it It 
might likewise proceea from the oscitancy 
of transcribers, who, to despatch their 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers 
in cypher, and seeing the figure 1 followed 
by a Uttle dash of the pen, as is customary 
in old manuscripts, they perhaps mistook 
the dash for a second figure, and, by casting 
up both together, composed out of them 
the figure 2. But this 1 shall leave to the 
learned, without determining any thing ia 
a matter of so great uncertainty. C. 
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The wise with hope support the pains of lift. 

The time present seldom aflbrds suf- 
ficient employment in the mind of nuuk* 
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Objects of pain or pleaaare, love or admi- 
ration, do not lie thick enough together in 
life to keep the soul in constant action, and 
supply an immediate exercise to its facul- 
ties. In order, therefore, to remedy this 
defect, that the mind may not want busi- 
ness, but always have materials for think- 
ing, she is endowed with certain powers, 
that can recall what is passed, and antici- 
pate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call 
the memory, is perpetually locdung back, 
when we have nothing present to entertain 
us. It is like those repositories in several 
animals that are filled with stores of their 
former food, on which they may ruminate 
when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her 
vacant moments, and prevents any chasms 
of thought by ideas of what is passed, we 
have other faculties that agitate and em- 
ploy her for what is to come. These arc 
the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach forward 
into futurit)r, ana bring up to our present 
thoughts objects that lie hid in the remotest 
depths of time. We suffer misery and en- 
joy happiness, before they are in being; we 
can set the sun and stars forward, or lose 
sight of them by wandering into those re- 
tired parts of eternity, when the heavens 
and earth shall be no more. By the way, 
yrho can imagine that the existence of a 
creature is to be circumscribed by time, 
whose thoughts are not? But I snail, in 
this paper, confine myself to that particu- 
lar passion which goes by the name of 
hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and 
transient, that man would be a very miser- 
able being, were he not endowed with this 
passion, which gives him a taste of those 
good things that may possibly come into his' 
possession. *We should hope for every 
thing that is good,' says the old poet Linus, 
* because there is nothing which may not 
be hoped for, and nothing but what the 
gods are able to give us.* nope quickens 
all the still parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her most remis9 and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good 
humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the 
soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when 
she does not attend to it» It makes pain 
easy, and labour pleasant 

Besides these several advantages which 
rise from hope, there is another which is 
none of the least, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preserving us from setting too 
high a value on present enjoyments. The 
saying of Cssar is very well known. When 
he had given away all nis estate in gratuities 
among his friends, one of them asked what 
he had left for himself; to which that great 
man replied, 'Hope.' His natural mag- 
nanimity hindered him from prizing what 
he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
all his thoughts upon something more valu- 
able that he haa in view. I question not 



but every reader will draw a monl fron 
this story, and apply it to himself wiUmtf 
my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's bene (whki 
many of the learned believe was formed 
among the heathens upon the tradition of 
the fall of man) shows us how deplorable t 
state thev thought the present hfe, withoot 
hope. Toaetforthithe utmost condition of 
misery, they tell us, that our ftxefathcr, 
according to the pagan theology, had a 
great vessel presented him by Pandon. 
Upon his lifting up the lid of it,«ys tbe 
fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
distempers incident to men, from which, 
till that time, thev had been altogether 
exempt Hope, wno had been enclosed k 
the cup with so much bad company, in- 
stead of flying off with the rest, stuck » 
close to the Fid of it, that it was shut don 
upon her. 

It shall make but two reflections npoi 
what I have hitherto said. First, thattt) 
kind of life is so happv as that which is fell 
of hope, especially when the hope is wdl 
grounded, and when the object of it is oftt 
exalted kind, and in its nature proper to 
make the person happy who enjoys it Thti 
proposition must be very evident to those 
who consider how few are the present en- 
joyments of the most happy man, and hov 
msufficient to give him an entire satis£u:tiai 
and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that arefi- 
gious life is that which most abounds id i 
well-grounded hope, and such a one as ii 
fixed on obiects that are capable of DuJdag 
us entirely happy. This hope in a rdigioBi 
man is much more sure and certain thaa 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it ii 
strengthened not only by reason, but by 
faith. It has at the same time its cft jw- 
petually fixed on that state, which implitf 
m the very notion of it the most full and 
complete happiness. 

I nave before shown how the influence « 
hope in general sweetens life, and makes 
our present condition supportable, if not 
pleasing; but a religious hope has still 
greater advantages. It does not only bear 
up the mind under her sufferings, but makes 
her rejoice in them, as they may be the m- 
struments of procuring her the great and 
ultimate end (»f all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advan- 
tage above any other kind of hope, thatit 
is able to revive the dying man, and toffl 
his mind not only with secret comfort and 
refreshment, but sometimes with raptuit 
and transport He triumphs in his a|uni^ 
whilst the soul springs forward with deligW 
to the great object which she has always 
had in view, and leaves the body with » 
expectation of being reunited to her m * 
glorious and joyful resurrection. 

I shall conclude this essay with those 
emphatical expressions of a lively h<V^ 
which the psalmist made use of in the mid* 
of t^ose damgera and adversities which n^ 
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founded him; for the fi^owtog passa^ had 
its present and personal, as well as its fu- 
tare and prophetic sense. * I have set the 
LK>rd always before me. Because he is at 
my right hand I shall not be moved. There- 
fore my heart is glad» and my glory re- 
joiceth. My flesh also shall rest in hope. 
"For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to 
see corruptioQ. Thou wilt show me the 
path of life. In thy presence is fulness of 
loy, at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.* C. 
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Solameiique malio Flrg* JBn. iii. 660. 

This only mlace hii bard fbrtune tenda.—Z)rfd$n. 

I RECEIVED some time aeo a proposal^ 
•which had a preface to it, wherein the au- 
thor discoursed at large of the innumerable 
(Objects of charity in a nation, and admo- 
nished the rich, who were afflicted with 
any distemper of body, particularly to re- 
gard the poor in the same species of afflic- 
tion, and confine their tenderness to them, 
since it is impossible to assist all who are 
presented to them. The proposer had been 
relieved from a malady in his eyes by an 
operation performed by Sir William Read, 
and, being a man of condition, had taken a 
resolution to maintain three poor blind men 
during their lives, ingratitude for that great 
blessing. This misfortune is so ver^r ereat 
and uiurequent, that one would think an 
establishment for all the poor under it, 
mi^ht be easily accomplished, with the ad- 
dition of a very few others to those wealthy 
-who are in the same calamity. However, 
the thought of the proposer arose from a 
very good motive; ana the parcelling of 
oarselves out, as called to particular acts 
of beneficence, would be a pretty cement 
of society and virtue. It is the ordinary 
tbondation for men's holding a commerce 
with each other, and becoming familiar, 
that they agree in the same sort of plea- 
sure; and sure it may also be some reason 
for amity, that they are under one com- 
mon disti^ss. If all the rich who arc lame 
with the gout, from a life of ease, pleasure, 
and luxury, would help those tew who 
have it without a previous life of pleasure, 
and add a few of such laborious men, who 
are become lame from unhappy blows, 
falls, or other accidents of age or sickness; I 
say, would such gouty persons administer 
to the necessities of men disabled like them- 
selves, the consciousness of such a behaviour 
would be the best iule]>, cordial, and ano- 
dyne, in the feverish, faint, and tormenting 
vicissitudes of that miserable distemper. 
The same mav be said of all other, both 
bodily and inteUectual evils. These classes 
of charity would certainly bring down bless- 
ings upon an age and people; and if men 



were not petrified with tiie love of this 
world, against all sense of the commerce 
which ought to be among them, it would 
not be an unreasonable bill for a poor man 
in the agony of pain, aggravated by want 
and poverty, to draw upon a ack alderman 
after this form: 

* Mr. Basil Plektt,— Sir, you have the 
gout and stone, with sixty thousand pounds 
sterling; I have the gout and stone, not 
worth one farthing; I shall pray for you, 
and deure you would pay the bearer twenty 
shillings, for value received from, ar, your 
humble servant, 

•LAZARUS HOPEFUL, 
*Cripplegate, August 29, 1712.' 

The reader's own imagination will sug- 
gest to him the Reasonableness of such cor^ 
respondences, and diversify them into a 
thousand forms; but I shall dose this as I 
beean upon the subject of blindness. The 
following letter seems to be written by a 
man of learning, who is returned to his 
study, after a suspense of abili^ to do sa 
The benefit he reports himself to have 
received, may well claim the handsomest 
encomium he can give the operator. 

•Mr. Spectator,— -Ruminating lately 
on your admirable discourses on the Plea- 
sures of the Imagination, I began to const* 
der to which of our senses we are obliged 
for the greatest and most important share 
of those pleasures; and I soon concluded 
that it was to the sight That is the sove- 
reign of the senses, and mother of all the 
arts and sciences, that have refined the 
rudeness of the uncultivated mind to a po- 
liteness that distinguishes the fine sprits 
from the barbarous «)u/ of the great vul- 
pr and the small. The sight is the oblige 
mg benefactress that bestows on us the 
most transporting sensaticms that we have 
ftx)m the various and wonderful producta 
of nature. To the sight we owe the amaz- 
ing discoveries of the height, magnitude* 
and motion of the planets, their several re- 
volutions about their common centre of 
light, heat and motion, the sun. The aght 
travels yet farther to the fixed stars, and 
furnishes the understanding with solid rea- 
sons to prove, that each of them is a sun, 
moving on its own axis, in the centre <^ its 
own vortex, or turbillion, and performing 
the same offices to its dependant planets 
that our glorious sun does to this. But the 
inquiries of the sight will not be stopped 
here, but make their progress through the 
immense expanse to the Milky Way, and 
there divide the blended fires of the galaxy 
into infinite and different worlds, made up 
of distinct suns, and their peculiar equipage 
of planets, till, unable to pursue this track 
any farther, it deputes the imagination to 
go on to new discoveries, till it fill the un- 
boundless space with endless worids. 

* The sight informs the statuary's chiael 
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with power to gi^ oreath to lifeless brass 
and marble, and die painter's .pencil to 
swell the flat canvass with moving fig;ares 
actuated by imaginary souls. Music in- 
deed mav plead another original, since Ju- 
bal, by the different falls of his hammer on 
the anvil, discovered by the ear the first 
rude music that pleased the antediluvian 
fathers; but then the sight has not only re- 
duced those wilder sounds into artful order 
and harmony, but conveys that harmony to 
the most distant parts of^the world without 
the help of sound. To the sight we owe 
not only all the discoreries of philosophy, 
but all the divine imagery of poetnr that 
transports the intelligent reader of Homer, 
Milt(m, and Virgil. 

* As the sight has polished the world, so 
does it supply us with the most grateful and 
lasting pleasure. Let love, let friendship, 
paternal affection, filial piet^, and conjug^ 
duty, declare the joys the sight bestows on 
a meeting after aosence. But it would be 
endless to enumerate all the pleasures and 
advantages of sight; every one that has it, 
every hour he makes use of it, finds them, 
feels them, enjoys them. 

'Thus, as our greatest pleasures and 
knowled^ are derived from the si^ht, so 
has Providence been more curious in the 
formation of its seat, the eye, than of the 
organs of the other senses. That stupen- 
dous machine is composed, in a wondei^ 
manner, of muscles, membranes, and hu- 
mours. Its motions are admirably directed 
by the muscles; the persfncuity of the hu- 
mours transmits the rays of lip^nt; the rays 
are regularly refracted by their figure; the 
black lining of the sclerotes effectually pre- 
vents their oeing confounded by reflection. 
It is wonderful indeed to consider how 
many objects the eye is fitted to take in at 
once, and successively in an instant, and at 
the same time to make a judgment of their 
position, figure, or colour, it watches against 
our dangers, ^ides our steps, and lets in all 
the visible objects, whose beauty and variety 
instruct and delight 

* The pleasures and advantages of sight 
being so great, the loss must be very griev- 
ous; of which Milton, from experience, 
gives the most sensible idea, both in the 
third book of his Paradise Lost, and in his 
Samson Agonistes. 

• To light, in the former: 



-Thee I revifit nft, 



And feel thy lov'reign vital lamp: but thou 
Revlsint not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To And thy piercing ray, but find no dawn.** 

•And a little. after: 

* Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev*n or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks of herds, or human dice divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-duriny dark 
Surround me: from the cheerfiil ways of men 
Out off, and for the book of knowledge fkir, 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and raCd, 
And wiidon at one entranea quite alutt oat.** 



* Again, in Samaoii AgODistes: 

" ^But chief of all. 

O loss of slfhtt of thra I must complain 



Blind among enemies I O worse than « 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 
Li^ht, the prime work of God. to me's extiiiet. 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annnil'd ** 



-Btin as a fool. 



In pow*r of others, never in my own. 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more tban half: 
O dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon: 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. 
Without all hopes of day.** 

*The enjoyment of sight then being so 
gteat a blessing, and the loss of it so terri- 
ble an e\'il, how excellent and valuable is 
the skill of that artist which can restofe 
the former, and redress the latter! My 
frequent perusal of the advertisements in 
the public newspapers (generally the most 
agreeable entertainment they afford,) has 
presented me with many and various bene- 
fits of this kind done to my countrymen by 
that skilful artist. Dr. Grant, her majesty^ 
oculist extraordinary, whose happy hand 
has brought and restored to sight several 
hundreds in less than four years. Many 
have received sight by his means who came 
blind from their mother's womb, as in the 
famous instance of Jones of Newington. I 
myself have been cured by him of a weak- 
ness in my eyes next to blindness, and am 
ready to believe any thin? that is reported 
of his ability this way; and know that many 
who could not purchase his assistance with 
money, have enjoyed it from his charity. 
But a list of particulars would swell nir 
letter bejrond its bounds: what I have sa&^ 
being sumcient to comfort those who are 
in the likfe distress, since they may con- 
ceive hopes of being no longer miserable m 
this kind, while there is yet alive so able 
an oculist as Dr. Grant I am the Spec- 
tator's humble servant, 
T. ' PHIL ANTHROPUS. ' 
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daidf si qiiis vuUa torvo ferns et pede Bado» 
Exipieeque togtt simulet textore Catonam; 
Virtutemne representet, moresque Catonisf 

On: Ep. XIX. lAh, 1. 13. 
Bappoee a man the coarsest gown should wear. 
No shoes, his forehead rough, his look severe. 
And ape frreat Cato in hiafbrm and dress; 
Must hd hx» virtues and his mind ezpraai? 

Omck, 

* 7b the Sftectator. 

'Sir,— I am now in the countrv, and 
employ most of mv time in reading, or 
thinking upon what \ have read. Your pa- 
per comes constantlv down to me, ana it 
affects me so much, that I find my thoughts 
run into your way: and I recommend to yoa 
a subject upon which you have not yet 
touched, and that is, the satisfaction some 
men seem to take in their imperfections: I 
think one may call it glorying in their in- 
sufficiency. A certain great author is of 
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opinion it is -the cootrarvto envy, though 
perhaps it may proceed trom it Nothing 
18 so common as to hear men of this sort, 
spejJ^hig of themselves, add to their own 
merit (as they think,) by impairing it, in 
praising themselves for thor defects, freely 
allowinfi; thev commit some few frivolous 
errors, m oraer to be esteemed persons of 
uncommon talents and great qualifications. 
They are generallyr professing an injudi- 
cious neglect of dancing, fencing, and riding, 
as also an unjust contempt for travelling, 
and the modem languages; as for their part, 
they say, they never valued or troubled their 
heaids about them. This panegyrical satire 
on themselves certainly is worthy of your 
animadveruon. I have known one of these 
gentlemen think himself obliged to forget 
the dav of an appointment, and sometimes 
even that you spoke to him; and when you 
sec 'em, tney hope you 11 pardon *em, for 
they have the worst memory in the world. 
One of 'em started up t'other day in some 
confudon, and said, " Now I think on 't, I 
am to meet Mr. Mortmain, the attorney, 
about some business, but whether it is to- 
day or to-morrow, faith I can 't tell. " Now, 
to my certain knowledge, he knew his time 
to a moment, and was there accordingly. 
These forgetful persons have, to heighten 
their crime, generally the best memories 
of any people, as I have found out by their 
rememoenng sometimes through inadvert- 
ency. Two or three of 'em that I know, 
can say most of our modem tragedies by 
heart. I asked a gentleman the other day, 
that is famous for a good carver, (at which 
acquisition he is out df countenance, imagin- 
ing it may detract from some of his more 
essential qualifications, ) to help me to some- 
thing that was near him; but he excused 
himself, and blushing told me, "Of all 
things he could never carve in his life;" 
though it can be proved upon him that he 
cuts up, disjoints, and uncases with incom- 
parable dexterity. I would not be under^ 
stood as if I thought it laudable for a man 
of quality and fortune to rival the acquisi- 
tions of artificers, and endeavour to excel 
in little handy qualities; no, I ar^e only 
against being ashamed of what is really 
praise-worthy. As these pretences to in- 
genuity show themselves several ways, you 
will often see a man of this temper ashamed 
to be clean, and setting up for wit, only from 
negligence in his habit Now I am upon' 
this head, I cannot help observing also upon 
a very different folly proceeding from the 
same cause. As these above-mentioned 
arise from afiecting an equality with men 
of greater talents, from having the same 
faults, there are others that would come at 
a parallel with those above them, by pos- 
sesang little advanti^;es which they want 
I heard a youne man not long ago, who has 
sense, comfort himself in his ignorance of 
Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals.* at the 
same time that he fiublished his aver- 
sion to those languages, ho said that the 



knowledge of them was rather a diminution 
than an advancement of a man's character; 
though, at the same time, I know he lan- 
guishes and repines he is not master of 
uiem himself. Whenever I take any of 
these fine persons thus detracting from what 
they do not understand, I tell them I will 
complain to you; and say I am sure you Will 
not ^ow it an exception against a thinj^, 
that he who contemns it is an ignorant m 
it I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

•S.T,' 

*Mr. Spectator,— lam a man of a very 
good estate, and am honourably in love. 
I hope you will allow, when the ultimate 
purpose is honest, there may be, without 
trespass against innocence, some toying by 
the way. People of condition are perhaps 
too distant and formal on those occasions; 
but however that is, I am to confess to you 
that I have writ some verses to atone for 
my offence. You professed authors are a 
little severe upon us, who write like gen- 
tlemen: but if you are a friend to love, you 
will insert my poem. You cannot imagine 
how much service it would do me with my 
fair one, as well as reputation with all my 
friends, to have something d[ mine in the . 
Spectator. My crime was, that I snatched 
a Kiss, and my poetical excuse as follows: 

I. 
" Belinda, we ttom yonder flowen 

The bee flies loaded to its cell : 
Can you perceive what it devourv ? 

Arc ttaey impaired id abow or amell T 

II. 
" So, tboofh I robb'd you of a kisa, 

Sweeter than their ambroaial dew ; 
Why are you angry at my bliss ? 

Has it at all impoverish'd you f 

III. 
** *Tis bv tl^is cunninf T contrive. 

In vpite of yonr unkind reaerve, i 

To keep my fkmi«h'd love alive. 

Which you inhumanly would starve.** 

• I am, sir, your humble servant, 

•TIMOTHY STANZA.' 

'Aug. 23,1712. 
'Sir,— Having a littie time upon m^ 
hands, I could not think of bestowing it 
better, than in writing an epistie to the 
Spectator, which I now do, and am, ^r, 
your humble servant, BOB SHORT. 

« P. S. If you approve of my style, I am 
likely enough to become your correspond- 
ent 1 desire your opinion of it I design it 
for that way of writing called by the judi- 
cious " the familiar. " ^ T, 
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Asperitaa agrestia et incondnna 

ll9r.Ep.ia Lib. !.«. 
Bade, niatic, and ipelef ant. 

' Mr. Spectator. — Being of the number 
of those that have lately retired from the 
centre of business and pleasure, my uneaa- 
ness in the countryi where I am» arises 
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rather frofai the society than the solitade of 
it To be obliged to receive amd return 
Tisits from and to a circle of neighboars, 
who, through diversity of a^e or inclina- 
tions, can neither be entertaining nor ser- 
viceable to us, is a vile loss of time, and a 
daverv from which a man should deliver 
himself, if possible: for why must I lose the 
remaining part of my life, because they 
have thrown away the former part of 
theirs ^ It is to me an insupportable afflic- 
tion, to be tormented with the narrations 
of a set of people, who are warm in their 
expressions of the auick relish of that plea- 
sure which their aogs and horses have a 
more delicate taste of. ^ do also in my 
heart detest and abhor that damnable doc* 
trine and position of the necessity of a 
bumper, though to one's own toast; for 
though it be pretended that these deep po- 
tations are used only to inspire gayety, they 
certainly drown that cheerfulness whicn 
./ould survive a moderate circulation. If 
at these meetings it were left to every 
stranger either to fill his glass according to 
his own inclination, or to make his retreat 
when he finds he has been sufficiently obe- 
dient to that of others, these entertainments 
would be governed with more good sense, 
and consequently with more good-breeding, 
than at present they are. indeed, where 
any of tne guests are known to measure 
their fame or pleasure by their glass, 
proper exhortations might be used to these 
to push their fortunes in this sort of reputa- 
tion; ' but, where it is unseasonably insisted 
on to a modest stranger, this drench may 
be said to be swallowed with the same ne- 
cessity, as if it had been tendered in the horn 
for that purpose, with this aggravating 
circumstance, that distresses the enter- 
«^ner's guest in the same degree as it re- 
lieves his horses. 

*To attend without impatience an ac- 
count of five-barred gates, double ditches, 
and precipices, and to survey the orator 
with desinng eves, is to me extremely dif- 
ficult, but absolutely 'necessary, to be upon 
tolerable terms with him: but then the oc- 
casional bursting out into laughter, is of all 
other accomplishments the most requisite. 
I confess at present I have not that com- 
mand of these convulsions as is necessary 
to be good company; therefore I beg you 
would publish this letter, and let me be 
known all at once for a queer fellow and 
avoided. It is monstrous to me, that we 
who are given to reading and calm conver- 
sation should ever be visited by these roar- 
ers: but they think they themselves, as 
neighbours, may come into our rooms with 
the same right that they and their dogs 
hunt in our grounds. 

* Your institution of clubs I have always 
admired, in which you constantly endea- 
voured the union of the metaphorically de- 
funct, that is, such as are neither serviceable 
to the busy and enterprising part of man- 
kind, nor entertalmng to the retired and 



speculative. There should certain! v,thep^ 
fore, in each country, be established a did) 
of the persons whose conversations I haite 
described, who for their own private;^ 4| 
also public emolument, should excln^ 
and be excluded, all other society. Their 
atdre, should be the same with their hunts- 
men's, and none should be •adooitted into 
tt^is green conversation piece, except he 
had broke his collar-bone thrice. A broken 
rib or two might also admit a man with- 
out the least opposition. The preadent 
must necessarily have broken his nedc, 
and have been taken up dead >nce or twice: 
for the more m^ms this brotherhood shall 
have met with, the easier will their con- 
versation flow and keep up; and when anv 
one of these vigorous invalids had finished 
his narration of the collar-bone, this nata- 
rally would introduce the history of the 
ribs. Besides, the different circumstances 
of their falls and fractures would help to 
prolong and diversify their relations. There 
should also be another club of such men 
who have not succeeded so well in maim- 
ing themselves, but are however in tly 
constant pursuit of these accomplishments. 
I would by no means be suspected, by what 
I have said, to traduce in general the body 
of fox-hunters; for whilst I look upon a 
reasonable creature fiill speed after a pack 
of dogs by way of pleasure, and not of bu- 
siness, I shall always make honourable 
mention of it 

' But the most irksome conversation of al 
others I have met with in the neighboar- 
hood, has been among two or three of your 
travellers, who have overlooked men and 
manners, and have passed through France 
and Ital^r with the same observation tha* 
the carriers and the stage-coachmen do 
through Great Britain; that is, their stops 
and sta^s have been regulated accordii^ 
to the houor they have met with in their 
passage. They indeed remember the names 
of abundance of places, with the particalar 
fineries of certain churches; but their <fi»- 
tineuishinr mark is certain prettinesses 
of foreign languages, the meaning of whidi 
they could have better expressed in their 
own. The entertainment of these fine 
observers Shakspeare has described to 
consist 

" In taking of tlie Alps and Appenninea, 
Hie Pyrenean, and toe river Po:** 

* and then concludes with a sigh: 

" Now tbia is worabipftil lociety t** 

* I would not be thought in all this to 
hate such honest creatures as dogs; I am 
only unhappy that I cannot partake in their 
divernons. But I love them so well, as 
dogs, that I often go with my pockets Mff' 
ed with bread to dispense my favours* or 
make my way through them at neighboars* 
houses. There is in particular a youi^ 
hound of great expectation, vivacity, ana« 
enterprise, that attends my flights vrhet- 
ever he spies me. This creature obaerres 
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my countenance, and behaves himself ac- 
ocirdingly. His mirth, his frolic, and joy, 
upon, the sight of me has been observed, 
^4 1 have been gravehr desired not to en- 
courage him so much, for it spoils his parts; 
but I think he shows them sufficiently in 
Che several boundings, friskings, and scour- 
lugs, when he m^es his court to me: but I 
foresee m a little time he and I must keep 
company with one another only, for we are 
fit for no other in these parts. Having in- 
formed you how I do pass my time in the 
country where I am, I must proceed to tell 
jrou how I would pass it, had I such a for- 
tune as would put me above the observance 
of ceremony and Qustom. 

* My scheme of a country life then should 
be as follows. As I am happy in three or 
four very agreeable friends, these I would 
constantly have with me; and the freedom 
we took with one another at school and the 
uiiversitv, we would maintain and exert 
iipon all occasions with great courage. 
There should be certain hours of the day 
CO be employed in reading, during whicn 
ime it should be impossible for any one of 
2s to enter the other s chamber, unless by 
(tonn. After this wc would communicate 
he trash or treasure we had met with, 
¥ith our own reflections upon the matter; 
he justness of which we would controvert 
nr'itn good-humoured warmth, and never 
(pare one another out of that complmsant 
(pirit of conversation, which makes others 
ifirtn and deny the same matter in a quar- 
er of an hour. If any of the neiehbouring 
gentlemen, not of our turn, should take it 
n their heads to visit me, I should look 
ipon these persons in the same degree ene- 
nies to my particular state of happiness, 
s ever the French were to that of the pub- 
ic, and I would be at an annual expense 
1 spies to observe their motions. When- 
ver I should be surprised with a visit, as 
hate drinking, I would be brisk in swill- 
ig^ bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
etter to trouble others with my imperti- 
ence, than to be troubled myself with 
leirs. The necessity of an mfirmary 
lakes me resolve to fall into that project; 
ad as we should be but five, the terrors of 
[) involuntary separation, which our num- 
sr cannot so well admit of, would make us 
icert ourselves in opposition to all the par- 
culars mentioned in your institution of 
iSLt equitable confinement This my way 

life I know would subject me to the 
iputation of a morose, covetous, and sin- 
ilar fellow. These and all other hard 
ords, with all manner of insipid jests, and 
L other reproach, would be matter of 
irth to me and my friends: besides, I 
ould destroy the. application of the epi- 
ets morose and covetous, by a yearly 



lief of my undeservedly necessitous neigh- 
urs, and by treating my friends and do-. 
estics with a humanity that should ex- 
ess the obligation to lie rather on my 
le; and as for the word singular, I was 
Vol- II. 29 



always of opinion every man musfe be so, to 
be what one would desire him* Tour very 
humble servant, J. R. ' 

* Mr. Spectator, — About two years ago 
I was called upon by the younger part of a 
country family, by my mother's side related 
to me, to visit Mr. Campbell,** the dumb 
man; for they told me that that was chiefly 
what broueht them to town, having heard 
wonders of him in Essex. I who always 
wanted faith in matters of that kind, was 
not easily prevailed on to ^; but, lest they 
should take it ill, I went with them; when, 
to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related all 
their past life; in short, had he not been 
prevented, such a discovery would have 
come out as would have ruined the next 
design of their coming to town, viz, buying 
wedding clothes. Our names — ^thougn he 
never heard of us before — and we endea- 
voured to conceal — were as familiar to him 
as to ourselves. To be sure, Mr. Specta- 
tor, he is a very learned and wise man. 
Being impatient to know my fortune, hav- 
ing paid my respects in a family Jacobus, 
he told me, after his manner, among seve- 
ral other things, that in a vear and nine 
months I should fall ill of a fever, be given 
over by my physicians, but should with 
much difficulty recover; that, the first time 
I took the air afterwards, I should be ad- 
dressed to by a young gentleman of a plen- 
tiful fortune, good sense, and a generous 
spirit Mr. Spectator, he is the purest 
man in the world, for all he smd is come to 

Fass, and I am the happiest she in Kent, 
have been in quest of Mr. Campbell these 
three months, and cannot find him out. 
Now, hearing you are a dumb man too, I 
thought you might correspond, and be able 
to tell me something; for I think myself 
highly obliged to make his fortune, as he- 
has mine. It is very possible your wor- 
ship, who has spies all over this town, can 
inform me how to send to him. If you can, 
I beseech you be as speedy as possible, and 
you will highly oblige your constant reader 
and admirer, 

•DULCIBELLA THANKLEY.' 

Ordered, That the inspector I employ 
about wonders, inauire at tne Golden-Lion, 
opposite to the Half-Moon tavern in Drury- 
lane, into the merits of this silent sage, and 
report accordingly. T. 
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— Qan rM in m neqae coiiBiHain, neqoe moduin 
Babet allum, Mm oonailio retere non poles. 

7Vr. £«». Act i. Be 1. 
The tbinf that in itmlf hai neither mesiure nor con* 
■{deration, coaneel cannot rule. 

It is an old observation, which has been 
made of politicians who would rather in- 
gratiate themselves with their sovereign, 
than promote his real service, that they 



* Duncan Campbell announced himself to the publie 
as a Scotch higblander, gifted with tJae second sight i 
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accommodate their counsels to his inclina- 
tions, and advise him to such actions only 
as his heart is naturally set upon. The 
privy counsellor of one in love must ob- 
serve the same conduct, unless he would 
forfeit the friendship of the person who de- 
sires his advice. I have known several 
odd cases of this nature. Hipparchus was 
^ing to marry a common woman, but be- 
ing resolved to do nothing without the 
advice of his friend Philander, he consult- 
ed him upon the occasion. Philander told 
him his mind freely, and represented his 
mistress to him in such strong colours, that 
the next morning he received a challenge 
for his pains, and before twelve o'clock 
was run through the body by the man who 
had asked his advice. Celia was more 

Erudent on the like occasion. She desired 
iconilla to give her opinion freely upon the 
qung fellow who made his addresses to 
ler. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her, with 
great frankness, that she looked upon him 
as one of the most worthless — Celia, fore- 
seeing what a character she was to expect, 
begged her not to go on, for that she had 
been privately married to him above a 
fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman sel- 
dom asks advice before she has bought her 
wedding clothes. When she has made her 
own choice, for form's sake, she sends a 
con^e d* elire to her friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and 
motives that set people at work on these 
occasions, and put them upon askine ad- 
vice which they never intend to take; I 
look upon it to be none of the least, that 
they are incapable of keeping a secret 
which is so very pleasing to them. A girl 
longs to tell her confidant that she hopes to 
be married in a little time; and, in order to 
talk of the pretty fellow that dwells so 
much in her thoughts, asks her very 
gravely, what she would advise her to do 
in a case of so much difficulty. Why else 
should Melissa, who had not a thousand 
pounds in the world, go into every quarter 
of the town to ask her acquaintance, whe- 
ther they would advise her to take Tom 
Townly, that made his addresses to her 
with an estate of five thousand a year. It 
is very pleasant, on this occasion, to hear 
the lady propose her doubts, and to see the 
pains she is at to get over them. 

I must not here omit a practice which is 
in use among the vainer part of our sex, 
who will often ask a friend's advice in rela- 
tion to a fortune whom they are never 
like to come at Will Honeycomb, who is 
now on the verge of threescore, took me 
aside not long since, and asked me in his 
most serious look, whether I would advise 
him to marry my lady Betty ^ngle, who, 
by the way, is one of the greatest fortunes 
about town. I stared him fiill in the face 

he was, or pretended to be, deaf and dumb, and suc- 
ceeded in makini; a fortune to himself by practieinf for 
flome years on the credulity of the vulgar in the igno- 
miaioas cliaraeter of a foctiine-teUer. 



upon so strange a question^ upon which hi 
immediately gave me an inventory of bei 
jewels and estate, adding, that he was re- 
solved to do nothing in a matter of sucli con- 
sequence without my approbation. Finding 
he would have an answer, I told him if he 
could ^et the lady's consent, he had mine. 
This is about the tenth match, which, tc 
my knowledge. Will has consulted he 
friends upon, without ever opening hii 
mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by 
the following letter, which comes to me 
from some notable young female scribe, 
who, by the contents of it, seems to have 
carried matters so far, that she is ripe for 
asking advice: but as I would not lose her 
good will, nor forfeit the reputation ^vhich 
1 have with her for wisdom, I shall only 
communicate the letter to the public, 'with- 
out returning any answer to it 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^Now, sir, the thing 
is this; Mr. Shapely is the prettiest gen- 
tleman about town. He is very tall, biA 
not too tall neither. He dances like aa 
angel. His mouth is made I do not know 
how, but it is the prettiest that I ever saw 
in my life. He is always laughing, for he 
has an infinite deal of wit If you did bat 
see how he rolls his stockings! He has a 
thousand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if 
you saw him, you would like him. He is 
a very good scholar, and can talk Liatin as 
fast as English. I wish you could but see 
him dance. Now you must understand, 
poor Mr. Shapely has no estate; but how 
can he help that, you know? And yet my 
friends are so unreasonable as to be always 
teasing me about him, because he has no 
estate; but I am sure he has what is better 
than an estate; for he is a good-natured, in* 
genious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, hand* 
some man; and I am obliged to him for his 
civilities ever since I saw him. I forgot t» 
tell you that he has black eyes, and looks 
upon me now and then as if lie had tears in 
them. And yet my friends are so unrea* 
sonable; that they would have me be un- 
civil to him. I have a good portion which 
they cannot hinder me of, and I shall be 
fourteen on the 29th day of August next, and 
am therefore willing to settle in the worid 
as soon as I can, and so is Mr. Shapiely. 
But every body I advise with here is poor 
Mr. Shapely 's enemy. I desire therefore 
you will give me your advice, for I know 
you are a wise man; and if )rou advise me 
well, I am resolved to follow it I heartily 
wish you could see him dance; and am, ar, 
your most humble servant, B. D. 

* He loves your Spectators mightily,' C 
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Method givea light. 
Among my daily papers which I bestow 
on the public there are some which are 
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written with regularity and method, am 
others that run out into the wildness ol 
hose compositions which go by the nami 
\i essays. As for the first, Ihave the whoh 
cheme of the discourse in my mind befon 
'. set pen to paper. In the other kind of 
vTiting it is sufficient that I have severa 
houehts on a subject, without troublinj 
nyself to range them in such order, tha 
hey may seem to grow out of one another, 
ind be disposed under the proper heads. 
>eneca and Montaigne are patterns for 
vriting in this last kind, as Tully and Aris- 
otle excel in the other. When I read an 
oithor of genius who writes without me- 
hod, I fancy myself in a wood that abounds 
rith a great man^ noble objects, rising one 
imong another m the greatest contusion 
ind disorder. When I read a methodical 
liscourse, I am in a regular plantation, and 
an place myself in its sevei-al centres, so 
L8 to take a view of all the lines and walks 
hat are struck from them. You may ram- 
>le in the one a whole day together, and 
svery moment discover something or other 
hat is new to you; but when you have 
lone, you will have but a confused, imper- 
ect notion of the place: in the other your 
;ye commands the whole prospect, and 
rives you such an idea of it as is not easily 
irom out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method are only 
rappoitable in men of great learning oa ge- 
lius, who are often too full to be exact, and 
herefore choose to throw down their pearls 
n heaps before the reader, rather than be 
It the pains of stringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both 
n respect to the writer and the reader. In 
•egard to the first, it is a great help to his 
nvention. When a man has planned his 
liscourse, he finds a great many thoughts 
'ising out of every head, that do not offer 
hcmselves upon the general survey of a 
wbject. His thoughts are at the same time 
nore intelligible, and better discover their 
Irift and meaning, when they are placed 
n their proper lights, and follow one an- 
>ther in a regular series, than when they 
ire thrown together without order and con- 
lexion. There is always an obscurity in 
confusion ; and the same sentence that would 
lave enlightened the reader in one part 
)f a discourse, perplexes him in another. 
For the same reason, likewise, every 
ihought in a methodical discourse shows 
tself in its greatest beauty, as the several 
igures in a piece of painting receive new 
jrace from their disposition m the picture. 
The advantages of a reader from a methodi- 
cal discourse are correspondent with those 
jf the writer. He comprehends every thing 
^sily, takes it in with pleasure, and retains 
It long. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary 
ijonversation than in writing, provided a 
nrian would talk to make himself under- 
itood. I, who hear a thousand coffee«house 
iebates every day, am very sensible of this 
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method in the thoughts of my ho- 
nest countrymen. There is not one dispute 
in ten which is managed in those ^hools 
of xx)]itics, where, after the three first 
sentences, the question is not entirely lost. 
Our disputants put me in mind of the scut- 
tle-fish, that when he is unable to extricate 
himself, blackens all the water about him 
until he becomes invisible. The man who 
does not know how to methodise his 
thoughts, has always to borrow a phrase 
from the Dispensary, * a barren superfluity 
of words;* the fruit is lost amidst the exu- 
berance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent 
immethodical disputants of any that has 
fallen under my observation. Tom has 
read enough to make him very impertinent: 
his knowledge is sufficient to raise doubts, 
but not to clear them. It is a pity that he 
has so much learning, or that he has not a 
great deal more. With these Qualifications 
Tom sets up for a freethinker, finds a 
great many things to blame in the constitu- 
tion of his country, and gives shrewd inti- 
mations that he does not believe another 
world. In short, Puzzle is an atheist as 
much as his parts will give him leave. He 
has got about half a dozen common-place 
topics, into which he never fails to turnAe 
conversation, whatever was the occasion 
of it. Though the matter in debate be 
about Douay or Denain, it is ten to one but 
half his discourse runs upon the unreason-^ 
ableness of bigotry and priest-craft. Thirf 
makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of alt 
those who have less sense than himself/ 
and the contempt of all those who have 
more. There is none in town whom Tom 
dreads so much as my friend Will Dry. 
Will, who is acquainted with Tom's logic, 
when he finds him ninning off the question, 
cuts him short with a " What then? We 
allow all this to be true; but what is it to 
our present purpose?** I have known Tom 
eloquenthalt an hour together, and triumph- 
ing, as he thought, in the superiority of the 
argument, when he has been nonplussed 
on a sudden by Mr. Dry's desiring him to 
tell the company what it was that he en- 
deavoured to prove. In short, Dry is a man 
of a clear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the same advantage over Puzzle 
that a small body of regular troops would 
gain over a numberless undisciplined mi« 
litia. C. 
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Ijiiania 7 audire et videor pioa 
Erraxe per lacot, amoeiiB 
Q,aoi et aqu» subeuiit et aune. 

J!»r.Od.iv.I4b.3.S. 

Does airy flincr cheat 
My mind, well pleased with the deceit? 
I leem to bear, I aeein to moye, 
And wander through the happy grove. 
Where smooth apringB flow, and murmVing braam 
WantOBf through tha waving tnes.*<^Oaia. 
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* Sir,— Having lately read yoar essay on 
the Pleasures cS the Imagination, I was 
so taken with your thoughts upon some of 
' our English gardens, that I cannot forbear 
troubling you with a letter upon that sub- 
ject I am one, you must know, who am 

* looked upon as a humourist in gardening. I 
/ have several acres about my house which I 

call my garden, and which a skilful gar- 
dener would not know what to call. It is 

• a confusion of kitchen and parterre, orch- 
ard and flower-garden, which lie so mixed 
and interwoven with one another, that if a 
foreigner, who had seen nothing of our coun- 
try, should be conveyed into my garden at 
his first landing, he would look upon it as a 
natural wilderness, and one of the unculti- 
vated parts of our country. My flowers 
grow up in several parts of the garden in 

'; the greatest luxuriancy and profusion. I 
> am so far from being fond of any particular 

, ' one, by reason of its rarity, that if I meet 
with any one in a field, which pleases me, 
I give it a place in my garden. By this 
• means, when a stranger walks with me, he 
IS surprised to see several large spots of 
ground covered with ten thousand different 
colours, and has often singled out flowers 
that l^e might have met with under a corn- 
mi^ hedge, in a field, or in a meadow, as 
some of the greatest beauties of the place. 
The only method I observe in this particu- 
lar, is to range in the same quarter the 
products of the same season, that they may 
make their appearance together, and com- 
pose a picture of the greatest variety. 
•There is the same irregularity in my plan- 
tations, which run into as great a wilder- 
ness as their natures will permit I take 
in none that do not naturally rejoice in the 
soil; and am pleased, when I am walking 
in a labyrinth of my own raising, not to 
know whether the next tree I shall meet 
with is an apple or an oak, an elm or a 
pear-tree. My kitchen has likewise its 
particular quarters assigned it; for, besides 
the wholesome luxury which that place 
abounds with, I have always thought a 

^ kitchen-garden a more pleasant sight than 
g ' the finest orangery or artificial green- 
house. I love to see every thing in its per- 
• fection; and am more pleased to survev my 
rows of coleworts and cabbages, with a 
thousand nameless pot-herbs, springing up 

. in their full fragrancy and verdure, than to 
see the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering 
in an air and soil that are not adapted to 
them. I must not omit, that there is a foun- 
tain rising in the upper part of my garden, 
which forms a little wandering rill, and ad- 
ministers to the pleasure as well as to the 
plenty of the place. 1 have so conducted 
it, that it ^sits most of my plantations; and 
have taken particular care to let it run in 
the same manner as it would do in an open 
field, so that it generally passes through 
banks of violets and • primroses, plats of 
willow or other plants, that teem to be df 



its own produdn^. There is another cir- 
cumstance in which I am very particular, 
or, as my neighbours call me, very whims-, 
cal: as my ganlen invites into it all the birds 
of the country, by offering them the oon- 
veniency of springs and shadea, aditude 
and shelter, I do not suffer any one to de* 
stroy their nests in the spring, or drive 
them from their usual haunts in fnilt-time; 
I value my earden more for being lull of 
blackbirds than cherries, and very frankly 
give them fruit for their songs. By this 
means I have always the music of the sea- 
son in its perfection, and am highly de- 
lighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping 
about my walks, and shooting before mv 
eyes across the several little g;lade8 and al- 
leys that I pass through, I think there are 
as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 
your makers of parterres and flower-gar- 
dens are epigrammatists and sonnetteen 
in this art; contrivers of bowers and grottos, 
treiUages and cascades, are romance wri- 
ters, wise and London are our heroic 
poets; and if, as a critic, I may single oat 
any passage of their works to commend, I 
shajU^ke notice of that part in the upper 
garSin at Kensington, which was at first 
nothing but a gravel-pit It must have 
been a fine genius for gardening that could 
have thought of forming such an unsightiy 
hollow into so beautiful an area, and to 
have hit the eye with so uncommon and 
agreeable a scene as that which it is now 
wrought inta To give this particular spot 
of ejound the greatest effect, they have 
made a very pleasing contrast; for as on 
one side of the walk you see this hollow 
basin, with its several littie plantations, ly- 
ing so conveniently under the eye of the 
benolder, on the other side of it there ap- 
pears a seeming mount, made up of tr ees 
rising one higher than another, in proportion 
as they approach the centre. A spectator, 
who has not heard this account of it, would 
think this circular mount was not only a 
real one, but that it had been actually 
scooped out of that hollow space which I 
have before mentioned. I never yet met 
with any one, who has walked in this gar- 
den, who was not struck with that part of 
it which I have here mentioned. As for 
myself, you will find, by the account which 
I have already given you, that my compo- 
sitions in ^rdening are altogether aner 
the Pindaric manner, and run into the 
beautiful wildness of nature, without af- 
fecting the nicer elegancies of art What 1 
am now going to mention will, perhaps, 
deserve your attention more than any thing 
I have yet said. I find that, in the dis- 
course which I spoke of at the b^inning . 
of my letter, you are i^ainst filling an Eng- 
lish garden with ever^ens: and indeed I 
am so far of your opinion, that I can by no 
means think the verdure of an evergreen 
comparable to that which shoots out an- 
nually, and clothcK our trees in the summer 
season. But I have often wondered that 
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those who are like myself, and love to live 
in gardens, have never thought of contriv- 
ing a wi nter- g arden, which would consist 
of such ti^iSTotily as never cast their leaves. 
Wc have very often little snatches of sun- 
shine and fair weather in the most uncom- 
fortable parts of the year, and have fre- 
quently several days in November and 
January that are as agreeable as any in the 
finest months. At such times, therefore, I 
think there could not be a greater pleasure 
than to walk in such a winter garden as I 
have proposed. In the summer season the 
whole country blooms, and is a kind of gar- 
den; for which reason we are not so sensi- 
ble of those beauties that at this time may 
be every wnere met with; but when nature 
is in her desolation, and presents us with 
nothing but bleak and barren prospects, 
there is something unspeakably cheerful in 
a spot of ground which is covered with trees 
that smfle amidst all the rigour of winter, 
and give us a view of the most gay season 
in the midst of that which is the most dead 
and melancholv. I have so far indulged 
myself in this thought, that I have set apart 
a whole acre of ground for the executing of 
it. The walls are covered with ivy instead 
of vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, and 
the holly, with many other trees and plants 
of the same nature, grow so thick in it, 
that you cannot imagine a more lively 
serene. The glowing redness of the ber- 
ries, with which tliey are hung at this time, 
vies with the verdure of their leaves, and 
is apt to inspire the heart of the beholder 
with that vernal delight which you have 
somewhere taken notice of in your former 
papers. It is very pleasant, at; the same 
time, to see the several kinds of birds re- 
tiring into this little green spot, and enjoy- 
ing themselves among the branches and 
foliage, when my great garden,' which I 
have before mentioned to you, does not af- 
ford a single leaf for their shelter. 

*You must know, sir, that I look upon 
the pleasure which we take in a ^rden as 
one of the most innocent delights in human 
life. A garden was the habitation of our 
first parents before the fall. It is naturally 
apt to fill the mind with calmness and tran- 
quillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions 
at rest. It gives us a great insight into the 
contrivance and wisdom of Providence, and 
suggests innumerable subjects for medita- 
tion. I cannot but think the very compla- 
cency and satisfaction which a man takes in 
these works of nature to be a laudable, if 
not a virtuous, habit of mind. For all which 
reasons I hope you will pardon the length 
of my present letter. I am, sir, &c.' C. 
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Qoem pene* arbitrium ett, et Jui et norma 

Bar. Jin Poet, ▼. 79. 
FashioD, aola arbitrew of dreti. 

<Ma. Spectator, — ^It happened lately 



that a friend of mine, who had many things 
to buy for his family, would oblige me to 
walk with him to the shops. He was very 
nice in his way, and fond of having e^vtry 
thing shown; which at first made me very 
uneasy; but, as his humour still continued, 
the things which I had been staring at 
along with him began to fill my head, and 
led me into a set of amusing thoughts con- 
cerning them. 

' I fancied it must be very surprising to 
any one who enters into a detail of fashions 
to consider how far the vanity of mankind 
has laid itself out in dress, what a pro- 
digious number of people it maintains, cuid 
what a circulation of monev it occasions. 
Providence in this case makes use of the 
folly which we will not give up, and it be- 
comes instrumental to the support of those 
who are willing to labour. Hence it is that 
fringe-makers, lace-men, tire-women, and 
a number of other trades, which would be 
useless in a simple state of nature, draw 
their subsistence; though it is seldom seen 
that such as these are extremely rich, be- 
cause their original fault of being founded 
upon .vanity keeps them poor by the light 
inconstancy of its nature. The variableness 
of fashion turns the stream of business, 
which flows from it, now into one channel, 
and anon into another; so that the different 
sets of people sink or flourish in their turns 
by it. 

« From the shops we retired to the tavern, 
where I found my friend express so much 
satisfaction for the barons he had made, 
that my moral reflections (if I had told 
them) might have passed for a reproof; 
so I chose rather to fall in with him, 
and let the discourse run upon the use of 
fashions. 

• Here we remembered how much man 
is governed by his senses, how lively he is 
struck by the objects which appear to him 
in an agreeable manner, how much clothes 
contribute to make us agreeable objects, 
and how much we owe it to ourselves that 
we should appear sa 

*We considered man as belonging to 
societies; societies as formed of different 
ranks; and different ranks distinguished by- 
habits, that all proper duty or respect 
might attend their app<;arance. 

* We took notice of several advantage? 
which are met with in the occurrences of 
conversation; how the bashfiil man has beer 
sometimes so raised, as to express himself 
with an air of freedom when he imagine* 
that his habit introduces him to company 
with a becoming manner; and again, how 
a fool in fine clothes shall be suddenly 
heard with attention, till he has betrayed 
hinvself; whereas a man of sense appeanng 
with a dress of neeligence, shall be bul 
coldly received till he be proved by time, 
and established in a character. Such thingf 
as these we could recollect to have hap 
pened to our own knowledge so very often, 
that we concluded the author had ids rea 
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sons, who advises his son. to 'go in dress 
rather above his fortune than under it. 

* At last the subject seemed so consider- 
able, that it was proposed to have a re* 
pository built for fasoions, as there are 
chambers for medals and other rarities. 
The building may be shaped as that which 
stands among the pvramids, in the form of 
a woman's head. This may be raised upon 
pillars, whose ornaments shall bear a just 
relation to the design. Thus there may be 
an imitation of fringe carved in the base, a 
son of appearance of lace in the frieze, and 
a representation of curling locks, with bows 
of ribband sloping over them, may fill up 
the work of the cornice. The inside may 
be divided into two apartments appropriated 
to each sex. The apartments may be filled 
with shelves, on which boxes are to stand 
AS regularly as books in a librarv. These 
are to have folding doors, wnich, being 
opened, you are to behold a baby dressed 
out in some fashion which has flourished, 
and standing upon a pedestal, where the 
time of its reign is marked down. For its 
farther regulation, let it be ordered, that 
every one who invents a fashion shall bring 
in his box, whose front he may at pleasure 
have either worked or painted with some 
amorous or gay device, that, like books 
with gilded leaves and covers, it may the 
«ooner draw the eyes of the beholders. 
And to the end that these may be preserved 
with all due care, let there be a keeper ap- 
pointed, who shall be a gentleman qualified 
with a competent knowledge in clothes; so 
that bv this means the place will be a com- 
fortable support for some beau who has 
spent his estate in dressing. 

' The reasons offered, by which we ex- 
I>ected to gain the approbation of the public, 
were as follows:-— 

* First, That every one who is consider- 
able enough to be a mode, and has any im- 
perfection of nature or chance, which it is 
possible to hide by the advantage of clothes, 
may, by coming to this repository, be fiir- 
nished herself, and furnish all who are 
under the same misfortune, with the most 
agreeable manner of concealing it; and that, 
on the other side, every one, who has any 
beauty in face or shape, may also be fur- 
nished with the most agreeable manner of 
•showing it 

•Secondly, That whereas some of our 
young gentlemen who travel, give us great 
reason to suspect that they only go abroad 
to make or improve a feuicy tor dress, a 
project of this nature may be a means to 
keep them at home; which is in effect the 
keeping of so much money in the kingdom. 
Ana perhaps the balance of £^hion in 
Europe, which now leans upon the side of 
France, may be so altered for the future, 
that it may become as common with French- 
foen to come to England for their finishing 
fttroke of breeding, as it has been for Eng- 
lishmen to go to France for it. 

« Thirdly, Wherew several great scho- 



lars, who nfight have been otherwise uaM 
to the world, have spent thdr time in study- 
ing to describe the dresses of the ancients 
from dark hints, which they are fain to 
interpret and support With much learning; 
it will from henceforth happen that they 
shall be freed from the trouble, and the 
worid from useless volumes. This project 
will be a registry, to which posterity may 
have recourse, for the clearing such ooscare 
passages as tend that way in authors; and 
therefore we shall not for the future submit 
ourselves to the learning of etyniol(^, 
which might persuade the age to come that 
the farthingale was worn for cheapnesi^ or 
the furbelow for warmth. 

• Fourthly, Whereas they, W^y> are oW 
themselves, have often a way of railing at 
the extravagance of youth, and the whck 
age in which their children live; it is hoped 
that this ill-humour will be muc^ sup- 
pressed, when we can have recourse to the 
fashions of their times, produce them in 
our vindication, and be able to show, that 
it might have been as expensive in queen 
Elizabeth's time only to wash and quill a 
ruff, as it is now to buy cravats or neck 
handkerchiefs. 

* We desire also to have it taken notice 
of, that because we would show a particular 
respect to foreigners, which may induce 
them to perfect their breeding here in a 
knowledge which is very proper for pretty 
gentlemen, we have conceived the motto 
for the house in the learned language. 
There is to be a picture over the door, with 
a looking-glass and a dressing chair in the 
middle of it; then on one side are to be 
seen, above one another, patch-boxes, pin- 
cushions, and little bottles; on the other, 
powder-bags, puffs, combs, and brushes; 
beyond these, swords with fine knots, whose 
points are hidden, and fans almost closed, 
with the handles downward, are to stand 
out interchangeably from the sides, until 
they meet at the top, and form a semicircle 
over the rest of the figures: beneath all, 
the writing is to run in this pretty sounding 
manner: 

** Adeste, O quotquot rant,Venerei,6raUB,CapidiM>, 

En vobis adsant in promptu 

Faces, vincala, spicula ; 
Hinc eligite, sumite, regite.'* 

" All ye VenuBcea, Gracea, and Cnpida, attend : 

See, prepared to your bands, 

Darts, torches, and bands : 
Toor weapons here choose, and your empire ejrtead." 

• I am, sir, 
* Your most humble servant. 

The proposal of my correspondent I can- 
not but look upon as an ingenious method 
of placing persons (whose parts make them 
amoitious to exert themselves in frivolous 
things) in a rank by themselves. In order 
to this, I would propose that there be a 
board of directors of tne fashionable society; 
and, because it is a matter of too much 
weight for a private man to determine 
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alone, I Jthoold be higkly obliged to my 
correspondents if they would give in lists of 
persons qualified for this trust If the chief 
coffee-houses, the conversations of whi^ h 
places are carried on by persons, each cf 
whom has his little number of followers 
and admirers, would name from among 
themselves two or three to be inserted, they 
should be put up with great faithfulness. 
Old beaus are to be represented in the first 
place; but as that sect, with relation to 
dress, is almost extinct, it will, I fear, be 
absolutely necessary to take in all time- 
servers, properly so deemed; that is, such 
as, without any conviction of conscience, or 
view of interest, change with the world, 
and that merely from a terror of being out 
of fashion. Such also, who from facility of 
temper, and too much obsequiousness, are 
vicious against their will, and follow leaders 
whom they do not approve, for want of 
courage to go their own way, are capable 
persons for this superintenaency. Those 
who are loth to grow old, or would do any 
thing contrary to the course and order of 
things, out of fondness to be in fashion, are 
proper candidates. To conclude, those who 
are m fashion without apparent merit, must 
be supposed to have latent qualities, which 
would appear in a post of direction; and 
therefore are to be regarded in forming 
these lists. Any who shaU be pleased ac- 
cording to these, or what farther qualifica- 
tions may occhr to himself, to send a list, is 
de^red to do it within fourteen days from 
this date. 

N. B. The place of the physician to this 
aocietjr, accoi^ing to the last mentioned 
qualification, is already engaged* T. 
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To regulate tbe matrimonial life. 

Many are the epistles I every day receive 
from husbands who complain of vanity, 
pride, but, above all, ill-nature in their 
wives. I cannot tell how it is, but I think 
I see in all their letters that the cause of 
their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeed 
I have hardly ever observed tbe married 
condition unhappy, but for want of judg- 
ment or temper m the man. The truth is, 
we generally make love in a style and with 
sentiments ver)r unfit for ordinary life: they 
are half theatrical and half romantic. By 
this means we raise our imaginations to 
what is not to be expected in numan life; 
and, because we did not beforehand think 
of the creature we are enamoured of, as 
subject to di.shonour, age, sickness, im- 
patience, or sullenness, but altogether con- 
sidered her as the object of joy; human 
nature itself is often imputed to her as her 
particular imperfection, or defect 

I take it to be a rule, proper to be ob- 
.^erved in all occurrences of Ufe> but more 



especially in* the domestic, or matrimonial 
, part of it, to preserve always a ^sposition 
to be pleased. This cannot be suppoited 
but by considering things in their right 
light, and as Nature has formed them, and 
not as our own fancies pr appetites would 
have them. He then who took a young 
lady to his bed, with no other considera- 
tion than the expectation of scenes of dal- 
liance, and thought of her (as I said before) 
only as she was to administer to the grati- 
fication of desire; as that desire flags, will, 
without her fault, think her charms ahd 
her merit abated: from hence must follovr 
indifference, dislike, peevishness, and rage. 
But the man who brings his reason to sup- 
port his passion, and beholds what he loves 
as liable to all the calamities of human life> 
both in body and mind, and even at the 
best what must bring upon him new cares, 
and new relations; such a lover, I say, will ' 
form himself accordingly, and adapt his 
mind to the nature of his circumstances. 
This latter person will be prepared to be a 
father, a friend, an advocate, a steward for 
people yet unborn, and has proper affec- 
tions ready for every incident in the mar- 
riage state. Such a man can hear the cries 
of children with pity instead of an^er; and, 
when they run over his head, he is not dis- 
turbed at their noise, but is glad of their 
mirth and health. Tom Trusty has told 
me, that he thinks it doubles his attention 
to the most intricate affair he is about, to 
hear his children, for whom all his cares 
are applied, make a noise in the next room: 
on the other side. Will Sparkish cannot 
put on his periwig, or adjust his cravat at the 
glass, for the noise of those damned nurses 
and squalling brats; and then ends with a 
gallant reflection upon the comforts of ma- 
trimony, runs out ot the hearing, and drives 
to the chocolate-house. 

According as the husband is disposed in 
himself, every circumstance of his life is to 
give him torment or pleasure. When the 
affection is well placed, and supported by 
the considerations of duty, honour, and 
friendship, which are in the highest degree 
engaged in this alliance, there can nothing 
rise in the common course of life, or from 
the blows or favours < f fortune, in wliich a 
man will not find matters of some delight 
unknown to a single condition. 

He who sincerely loves his wife and fa- 
mily, and studies to improve that affection 
in himself, conceives pleasure from t]\c 
most indifferent things; while the married 
man, who has not bid adieu to the fashions 
and false gallantries of the town, .is pef- 

elexed with every thing around him. In 
oth these cases men cannot, indeed, mike 
a sillier figure than in repeating such plea- 
sures and pains to the rest of the world; 
but I speak of them only as they sit upon 
those who are involved in them. As I visit 
all sorts of people, I cannot indeed but 
smile, when the gocd lady tells her husband 
what extraordinary things the child spokct 
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unce he went oob Nt longer t^foi yester- 
day I was prevailed ^h to go ^ome-witfi 
a fond husband; and his wife told him, that 
his son, of hl3 «wn head, wh«Q the clock in 
the parlour struck two, slli^ papa would 
come home to dii^ner presently. "^Vhile 
the father lias him in a rapture in his arms, 
' and is drowning him with kisses, the wife 
tells me he is but just four years old. Then 
they both struggle for him, and bring him 
UB to me, and repeat his observation of two 
oxlock. I was called upon, by looks upon 
the child, and then at me, to say some- 
thing; and I told the father that this remark 
of the infant of his coming home, and ioin- 
ing the time with it, was a certain inoica- 
tion that he would be a great historian and 
ehronologer. They are neither of them 
fools, yet received ray compliment with 

rmt acknowledgment of my prescience, 
fated very well at dinner, and heard 
,niany other notable sayings of their heir, 
which would have given very little enter- 
tainment to one less turned to reflection 
« than I was: but it was a pleasing specula- 
tion to remark on the happiness of a life, in 
which thin{» of no moment give occasion 
of hope, self-satisfaction, and triumph. On 
the other hand, I have known an ill-natured 
coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 
thing but bulk, for want of this disposition, 
silence the whole family as a set of silly 
. .women and children, for recounting things 
which were really above his own capacity. 
When I say all this, I cannot deny but 
there are perverse jades that fall to men's 
lots, with whom it requires more than com- 
mon pi-oficiency in philosophy to be able to 
live. When these are joined to men of 
warm spirits, without temper or learning, 
they are frequently corrected with stripes; 
but one of our famous lawyers* is of opinion, 
* that this ought to be used sparingly;' as I 
remember, those are his very words: but 
as it is proper to draw some spiritual use 
out of all afflictions, I should rather recom- 
mend to those who are visited with women 
of spirit, to form themselves for the world 
bv patience at home^ Socrates, who is by 
all accounts the undoubted head of the sect 
of the hen-pecked, owned and acknow- 
ledged that he owed great part of his virtue 
to the exercise which his useful wife con- 
stantly gave it. There are several good 
instructions may be drawn from his wise 
answers to the people of less fortitude than 
l^mself on her subject A friend, with in- 
dignation, asked how so good a man could 
live with so violent a creature? He ob- 
swved 4o him, that they who learn to keep 
a good seat on horse-back, mount the least 
manageable they can get; and, when they 
have mastered them, they are sure never 
to be discomposed on the backs of steeds 
less restive. At several times, to different 
persons, on the same subject he has said, 
' My dear friend, you are beholden to Xan- 



tippe, that I bear«o well your fifing out ia 
a idispute.' To Mother, *My hen clacks 
very much, but she brings me cluckena 
They that live in a trading street are not 
disturbed at the passage of carts. ' I would 
have, if possible, a wise man be contented 
with his lot, even with a shrew; for» though 
he cannot make her better, he may, yon 
see, make himself better by her means. 

But, instead of pursuing iny desicn of 
displaying conjugal love in its natural oean- 
ties and attractions, I am got into tales to 
the disadvantage of that state of life. I 
must say, therefore, that I am verily per- 
suaded, that whatever is delightful in human 
life is to be enjoyed in greater perfection ta 
the married than in the single condltioRtf 
He that has this passion in perfection, in 
occasions of joy, can say to himself, be^es 
his own satisfaction, * How happy wiU this 
make my wife and children!' Upon occur- 
rences of distress or dan^r, can comfort 
himself: * But all this while my wife and 
children are safe.' There is something in 
it that doubles satisfactions, because others 
participate them; and dispels afflictions, 
because others are exempt mnn them. All 
who are married without this relish of their 
circumstances, are in either a tasteless in- 
dolence and negligence, which is hardly to 
be attained, or dse live in the hourly repe- 
tition of sharp answers, eager upbraidings, 
and distracting reproaches. In a word, the 
married state, with and without the affec- 
tion suitable to it, is the completest image 
of heaven and hell we are capable of re- 
ceiving in this life. T. 
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Responiare cupidinibtts, contemnere bonom. 
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He, lir, is proof to frandeur. pride, or pelf. 
And, irreater itill, he 's master of himself : 
Not to and f^o by fears and factions hiirrd. 
But loose to all the interests of the world ; 
And while the world turns round, entire and whole. 
He keeps the sacred tenor of his soul.— PjiL 

The other day, looking over those old 
manuscripts of which ihave formerly 
given some account, and which relate to 
the character of the mighty Pharamond of 
France, and the close friendship between 
him and his friend Eucrate, I found among 
the letters which had been in the custody 
of the latter, an epistle from a country gen- 
tleman to Pharamond, wherein he excuses 
himself from coming to court The gen- 
tleman, it seems, was contented with his 
condition, had formerly been in the king's 
service; but at the writing the following 
letter, had, from leisure and reflection, 
quite another sense of things than that 
which he had in the more active part of 
his life. 

* Monsieur Chezluy to Pharamond. 
'Dread sir, — ^I have from your own 
hand (enclosed under the cover of Mr. 
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Cncrate, c^ your majesty^ bed-cbmnber) a 
letter which invites me to' court. I under- 
stand this great honour to be d<yie ni^ out 
of respect and inclination to me, rather 
than reeard to our own service; for which 
reason I beg leave to lay before your ma- 
jesty my reasons for declining to depart 
from home; and will not doubt but, as your 
inotive in desiring my attendance was to 
make me a happier man, when you think 
that will not be effected by my remove, 
you will permit me to stay where I am. 
Those who have an ambition to appear in 
courts, have either an opinion that their 
persons or their talents are particularly 
fornied for the service or ornament of that 
place! or else are humed by downright 
desire of gain, or what they call honour, 
to take upon themselves whatever the 
generoaty of their master can give them 
opportunities to grasp at But your good- 
ness shall not be thus imposed upon by me: 
I will therefoi«e confess to you, that fre- 
quent solitude, and long conversation with 
such who' know no arts- which polish life, 
have made me the plainest creature in your 
dominions. Those less capacities of moving 
•with a good grace, bearing a ready affa- 
bility to all around me, and acting with 
ease before many, have quite left me. I 
am come to that, with regard to my per- 
son, that I consider it only as a machine I 
am obliged to take care of, in order to en- 
joy my soul in its faculties with alacrity; 
well remembering that this habitation of 
clay will in a few years be a meaner piece 
of earth th*i any utensil about my house. 
When this is, as it really is, the most fre- 
quent reflection I have, you will easily 
imagine how well I should become a draw- 
inj^-room: add to this, what shall a man 
without desires do about the generous Pha- 
ramond ? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted to 
me, that you have thoughts of distin^ish- 
ing me with titles. As for myself, in the 
temper of my present mind, appe11ation3 
of honour would but embarrass discourse, 
and new behaviour towards me perplex me 
in every habitude of life. I atn also to ac- 
knowledge to you, that my children of 
whom your majesty condescended to in- 
quire, are all of them mean, both in their 
persons and genius. The estate my eldest 
son is heir to, is more than he can enjoy 
with a good grace. My self-love will not 
carry mc so far as to impose upon mankind 
the advancement of persons (merely for 
their being related to me) into high distinc- 
tions, who ought for their own sakes, as well 
as that of the public, to affect obscurity. I 
wish, my generous prince, as it is in your 
power to give honours and offices, it were 
also to give talents suitable to them: were 
it so, the noble Pharamond would reward 
the zeal of my youth wijth abilities to do 
him service in my age. 

•Those who accept of favour without 
merit, support themselves in it at the ex- 
pense of your majesty. Give me leave to 

Vol. ll. 30 



tell you, ^, this is* the reason that we in •• 
the country hear so often repeated the 
word prerogative. That part of your law 
which is reserved in yourattfi for the rea- 
dier service and good of tke public, slight 
men are eternally buzzing in our ears, to 
cover their own fo1lie% and mfscarriage's. 
It would be an addition to tlie high favour 
you have done me, if you would let Elucrate ' 
send me word how often, and in what cases, 
you allow a constable to insist upon the 
prerogative. From the highest to the low- 
est omcer in your dominions, something of 
their own carriage they would exempt* 
from examination, under the shelter of the 
word prerogative. I would fain, most noble 
Pharamond, see one of your officers assert 
your prerogative by gooa and gracious ac- 
tions. When is it used to help the afflicted} 
to rescue the innocent, to comfort thfe - 
stranger? Uncommon methods, apparently ' 
undertaken to attain worthy ends, woula 
never make power invidious. You see, sir, 
I talk to you with the freedom your noble 
nature approves in all whom you admit to 
your conversation. 

* But, to return to your majesty's letter, 
I humbly conceive that all distinctions are 
useful to men, only as they are to act in 
public; and it would be a romantic madness 
tor a man to be lord in his closet Nothing 
can be honourable to a man apart from the 
world, but reflection upon worthy actions; 
and he that places honour in a conscious- 
ness of well doing will have but little relish 
for any outward homage that is paid him, 
since what gives him distinction to himself, 
cannot come within the observation of his 
beholders. Thus all the words of lordship, 
honour, and grace, are onlv repetitions to 
a man that the king has oraerea him to be 
called so; but no evidences that there is any 
thing in himself, that would give the man, 
who applies to him, those ideas, without 
the creation of his master. 

' I have, most noble Pharamond, all ho- 
nours and all titles in your approbation: I 
triumph in them as they are in your gift, I 
refuse them as they are to give me the 
observation of others. Indulge me, my noble 
master, in this chastity of renown; let me 
know myself in the favour of Pharamond; 
and look down upon the applause of the 
people. I am, in all duty and loyalty, your 
majesty's most obedient subject and ser- * 
vant, JEAN CHEZLUY.' 

*SiR, — ^I need not tell with what disad- 
vantages men of low fortunes and great 
modesty come into the world; what wrong ■ 
measures their diffidence of themselves, 
and fear of offending, often oblige them to 
take; and what a pity it is that their greatest 
virtues and qualities, that should soonest 
recommend them, are the main obstacles 
in the way of their preferment. 

* This, sir, is my case; I was bred at a . 
country-school, where I learned Latin and 
Gj%ek. The misfortunes of my family- 
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forced me up to town, wliere a professiqn 
of the politer sort has protected n)« Against 
infamy and want I am mow clerk to a 
lawyer, and, in times of vacancy and re- 
cess from business, h&ve made myself roas- 
ter of Italian and French; and though the 
progress I have made in my business has 
gamed me reputation enough for one of my 
standing, yet my mind suggests to me every 
day, that it is not upon that foundation 1 
am to build my fortune. 

* The person 1 have my present depen- 
dence upon has in his nature, as well as in 
*his power, to advance me, by recommend- 
ing me to a gentleman that is going beyond 
sea, in a public employment I know the 
printing this letter would point me out to 
those I want confidence to speak to, and I 
hope it is not in your power to refuse mak- 
ing any body happy. Yours, &c 

* September 9, 1712. M. D. ' 

T. 
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Wbo sball decide when doctors disagree. 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and roe ? 

Pope, 

It is sometimes pleasant enough to con- 
sider the different notions which different 
persons have of the same thing. If men 
of low condition very often set a value on 
things which are not prized by those who 
are m a higher station of life, there are 
many things these esteem which are in no 
value among persons of an inferior rank. 
Common people are, in particular, very 
much astonished when they hear of those 
solemn contests and debates, which are 
made among the great upon the punctilios 
of a public ceremony; and wonder to hear 
that any business of consequence should 
be retarded by those little circumstances, 
which they represent to themselves as 
trifling ana insignificant I am mightily 
pleased with a porter's decision in one of 
Mr. Southern's plays, which is founded 
upon that fine distress of a virtuous wo- 
man's marrying a second husband, while 
her first was yet living. The firet husband, 
who was supposed to have been dead, re- 
turning to his house, after a long absence, 
raises a noble perplexity for the tragic part 
of the play. In the meanwhile the nurse 
and the porter conferring upon the diffi- 
culties that would ensue in such a case, 
honest Samson thinks the matter may be 
easily decided, and solves it very judiciously 
by the old proverb, that if his first master 
be still living, *the man must have his 
mare aeain. ' There is nothing in my time 
which nas so much surprised and con- 
founded the greatest part of -my honest 
countrymen, as the present controveny 



between Count R6chteren and Mcmd^nr 
Mesnager, which employs the wise heads 
of so many nations, and holds all the alfain 
of Europe in suspense. 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yes- 
terday, and lending an ear to the next tauble^ 
which was encompassed with a circle of 
inferior politicians, one of them, after hav- 
ing read over the news very attentively, 
broke out into the following remaiiLs: <I 
am afraid,' says he, ' this unhappy rupture 
between the footmen at Utrecht will retard 
the peace of Christendom. I wish the pope 
may not be at the bottom of it His holi- 
ness has a very good hand in fomenting a 
division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
lately experienced to their cost. If Mon- 
sieur What-d'ye-call-him's domestics will 
not come to an accommodation, I do not 
know how the quarrel can be ended but by 
a religious war.^ 

•Why, truly,' says a wiseacre that sat 
by him, * were I as the kine of France, I 
would scorn to take part with the footmen 
of either side; here's all the business of &i- 
rope stands still, because Monsieur Mesna- 
ger's man has had his head broke. If Count 
Rectrum* had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any 
of this bustle; but they say he's a warm 
man, and does not care to be made mouths 
at' 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue 
hitherto began to exert himself; declaring 
that he was very well pleased the plcnipo- 
teiitiaries of our Christian princes took tnis 
matter into their serious consiieration; for 
that lackeys were never so saucy and prag^ 
matical as they are now-a-days, and that 
he should be glad to see them taken down 
in the treaty of peace, if it might be done 
without prejudice to the public affairs. 

One who sat at the other end of the table, 
and seemed to be in the interests of the 
French king, told them, that they did not 
take the matter right, for that his most 
Christian majesty did not resent this matter 
because it was an injury done to Monsieur 
Mesnager's footmen; 'for,' says he, • what 
are Monsieur Mesnager's footmen to him? 
but because it was done to his subjects. 
Now,' says he. Met me tell you, it would 
look very odd for a subject of France to 
have a bloody nose, and his soverei^ not 
to take notice of it He is obliged in ho- 
nour to defend his people against hostilities; 
and if the Dutch will be so insolent to a 
crowned head, as in any wise to cuff or 
kick those who are under his protection, I 
think he is in the right to call them to an 
account for it' 

This distinction set the controversy upon 
a new foot, and seemed to be very well 
appro%'ed by most that heard it, until a 
little warm fellow, who had declared him- 
self a friend to the house of Austria, fell 
most unmercifully upon his Gallic majesty. 
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as encoQTs^ng his sabjects to make mouths 
at their betters, and afterwards screening 
them from the punishment that was due to 
their insolence. To which he added, that 
the French nation was so addicted to gri- 
Tnace, that, if there was not a stop put to 
it at the general congress, there would be 
no walking the streets for them in a time of 
peace, especially if thcv continued masters 
of the West Tndies. The little man pro- 
ceeded with a great deal of warmth, de- 
claring that, if the allies were of his mind, 
he would oblige the French king to bum 
his galleys, and tolerate the protestant re- 
ligion in his dominions, before he would 
sheath his sword. He concluded with call- 
ing Monsieur Mesnager an insignificant 
pri?:. 

The dispute was now growing very warm, 
and one does not know where it would have 
ended, had not a young man of about one- 
and-twenty, who seems to have been brought 
up with an eye to the law, taken the debate 
into his hand, and given it as his opinion, 
thsit neither Count Rechteren nor Monsieur 
Mesna^r had behaved themselves right in 
this affair. 'Count Rechteren,' says he, 
* should have made affidavit that his ser- 
vant had been affronted, and then Monsieur 
Mesnager would have done him justice, by 
taking away their liveries from them, gr 
some other way that he might have thought 
the most proper; for, let me tell you, if a 
man makes a mouth at me, I am not to 
knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 
Then again, as for Monsieur Mesnager, 
upon his^rvant's bein^ beaten, why he 
might have had his action of assault and 
battery. But as the case now stands, if you 
will have my opinion, I think they ought 
to bring it to referees.' 

I heard a great deal more of this confer- 
ence, but I must confess with little edifica- 
tion, for all I could learn at last from these 
honest gentlemen was, that the matter in 
debate was of too high a nature for such 
heads as theirs, or mine, to comprehend. 

O. 
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At fh>m the sweeteflt flowers the laboring bee 
Extracts her precious sweets. — Crteek, 

W^HEN I have pul)lished any single paper 
that falls in with the popular taste, and 
pleases more than ordinary, it always brings 
me in a great return of letters. My Tues- 
day's discourse, wherein T gave sevenl 
admonitions to the fraternity of the hen- 
pecked, has already produced me very 
many correspondents; the reason I cannot 
^less, unless it be, that such a discourse is 
of general use, and every married man's 
money. An honest tradesman, who dates his 
letter from Cheapside, sends me thanks in 



the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet 
as oftep as their wives will give them leave, 
and stay together till they are sent for 
home» He informs me that my paper has ad- 
ministered ^reat consolation to their whole 
club, and desires me to give some farther ac- 
count of Socrates, and to acquaint them in 
whose reign he Uved, whether he was a 
citizen or a courtier, whether he buried 
Xantippe, with many other particulars: for 
that by his sayings, he appears to have been 
a very wise man, and a good Christian. 
Another who writes himself Benjamin 
Bamboo, tells me that, being coupled with 
a shrew, he had endeavoured to tam« her 
by such lawful means as those which I 
mentioned in my last Tuesday's paper, and 
that in his wrath he had often gone farther 
than Bracton always allows in those cases: 
but that for the future he was resolved to 
bear it like a man of temper and learning, 
and consider her only as one who lives in 
his house to teach him philosophy. Tom 
Dapperwit says that he agrees with me in 
that whole discourse, excepting only the 
last sentence, where I affirm the married 
state to be either a heaven or a hell. Tom 
has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this occasion to tell me, that by his expe- 
rience it is neither one nop the other, but 
rather that middle kind of state, commonly 
known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair-sex have likewise obliged me 
with their reflections upon the same dis- 
course. A lady, who calls herself Euterpe, 
and seems a woman of letters, asks me 
whether I am for establishing the Salic law 
in ever)r familv, and why it is not fit that a 
woman ' who nas discretion and learning 
should sit at the helm, when the husband 
is weak and illiterate? Another, of a qiiite 
contrary character, subscribes herself Xan- 
tippe, and tells me that she follows «tHe 
example of her namesake; for being mar- 
ried to a bookish man, who has no know- 
led|^e of the world, she is forced to take 
their affairs into her own hands, and to 
spirit him up now and then, that he may 
not grow musty, and unfit for conversation. 
After this abridgment of some letters 
which are come to my hands upon this oc- 
casion, I shall publish one of them at lar^e. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You have given us 
a lively picture of that kind of husban^ 
who comes under the denomination of the 
hen-pecked; but I do not rememl>er that 
you have ever touched upon one that is 
quite of the different character, and who, 
in several places of England, goes bv the 
name of * a cot-queen. ' I have the misfor- 
tune to be joined for life with one of this 
character, who in reality is more a woman 
than I am. He was bred up under the tui- 
tion of a tender mother, till she had made 
him as good a housewife as herself. He 
could preserve apricots, and make jellies, 
belbre he had been two years out of the 
nuraery« He was never suffered to go 
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abroad, for fear of catching cold; when he 
should have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother's side learning how to 
season it, or put it in crust; ana making 
paper boats with his sisters, at an age 
when other young gentlemen arc crossing 
the seas, or travelling into foreign coun- 
tries. He has the whitest hand you ever 
saw in your life, and raises P^te better 
than any woman in England. These quali- 
fications make him a sad husband. He is 
perpetually in the kitchen, and has a thou- 
sand squabbles with the cook-maid. He is 
better acquainted with the milk-score than 
his steward's accounts. I fret to death 
when I hear him find fault with a dish that 
is not dressed to his liking, and instructing 
his friends that dine with him in the best 
pickle for a walnut, or sauce for a haunch 
of venison. With all this he is a very good- 
natured husband, and never fell out with 
me in his life but once, upon the over- 
roasting of a dish of wild fowl. At the same 
Vime I must own, I would rather he was a 
man of a rough temper, and would treat me 
harshly sometimes, than of such an effemi- 
nate busy nature, in a province .that does 
not belong to him. Since you have given 
us the character of a wife who wears the 
breeches, pray say somewhat of a husband 
that wears the petticoat Why should not 
a female character be as ridiculous in a 
man, as a male character in one of our sex? 
I am, 8cc. O. 
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Never ptetume to make a god appear. 

But for a busineas worthy of a god.—Roseemmon. 

We cannot be guilty of a greater act of 
uiicharitableness than to interpret the af- 
fiictions which befall our neighbours as 
punishments and judgments. It aggravates 
th^evil to him who suffers, when he looks 
upon himself as the mark of divine ven- 
geance, and abates the compassion of those 
towards him who regard him in so dread- 
ful a light This humour, of turning every 
misfortune into a judgment, proceeds from 
wrong notions of religion, which in its own 
nature produces good-will towards men, 
and puts the mildest construction upon 
eVery accident that befalls them. In this 
case, therefore, it is not reli^on that sours 
a man's temper, but it is his temper that 
sours his religion. People of gloomy, un- 
cheerful imaginations, or of envious malig- 
nant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will discover their natursd 
tincture of mind in all their thoughts, 
words, and actions. As the finest vines 
have often the taste of the soil, so even the 
most religious thoughts often draw some- 
thing that is particular from the constitu- 
tion of the mind in which they arise. Wh^ 
.folly or aupentitiQa itrike in with this na- 



tural depravity of temper h is not in tbe 
power, even ot religion itself, to preserve 
the character of the person who is possess- 
ed with it from appearing highly absard 
and ridiculous. 

An old msuden gentlewoman, whom I 
shall conceal under the name of Nemess, 
Is the greatest discoverer Of judgments that 
I have met with. She can tell yon what sin 
it was that set such a man's house on fire, or 
blew down his bams. Talk to her of an 
unfortunate young lady that lost her beanty 
by the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, 
and tells you, that when she had a fine face 
she was always looking on it in her glass. 
Tell her of a piece of good fortune that has 
befallen one of her acquaintance, and she 
wishes it may prosper with her, but her 
mother used one of her nieces very barin- 
nnisly. Her usual remarks turn upon peo- 
ple who had great estates, but never en- 
joyed them by reason of some flaw in thdr 
own or their father's behaviour. She can 
give you the reason why such a one died 
childless; why such a one was cut QflTin the 
flower of his youth; why such a one was 
unhappy in her marriage; why one broke 
his leg on such a particular spot of ground; 
and why another was killed with a back- 
sword, rather than with any other kind of 
weapon. She has a crime for every misfor- 
tune that can befall any of her acqu^nt- 
ance; and when she hears of a robbery that 
has been made, or a murder that has' been 
committed, enlarges more on the guilt of 
the suffering person, than on that of the 
thief^ or assassin. In short, she^s so good 
a Christian, that whatever happens to her- 
self is a trial, and whatever happens to her 
neighboursjs a judgment. 

The very description of this folly, in or- 
dinary life, is sufficient to expose' it: but, 
when it appears in a pomp and dignity of 
stvle, it is very apt to amuse and terrify the 
mmd of the reader. Herodotus and Pla- 
tarch veiy often apply their judgments as 
impertinently as the old woman if have be- 
fore mentioned, though their manner of re- 
lating them makes the folly itself appear 
venerable. Indeed most historians, as weO 
Christian as pagan, have fallen into this 
idle superstition, and spoken of ill success, 
unforeseen disasters, and terrible events, as 
if they had been let into the secrets of Provi- 
dence, and made acouainted with that pri- 
vate conduct b^ which the world is governed. 
One would thmk several of our own histo- 
rians in particular had many revelations cf 
this kino made to them. Our old English 
monks seldom let any of their kings depart 
in peace, who had endeavoured to diminish 
the power of wealth of which the ecclesias- 
tics were in those times 'possessed. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's race generally found 
their judgments in the New Forest where 
their father had pulled down churches and 
monasteries. In short, read one of the 
chronicles written by an author of this 
frame of mind, and you would think yon 
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were readine a history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, where the historians 
were actually inspired, and where, by a 
particular scneme of Providence, the kings 
were distinguished by judgments, or bless- 
ings, according as they propioted idolatry 
' or the worship of the true God. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of 
judging upon misfortunes, not only to be 
very uncharitable in regard to the person 
on whom they fall, but very presumptuous 
in regard to him who is supposed to inflict 
them. It is a strong areument for a state of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world vir- 
tuous persons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious persons prosperous; which is 
wholly repugnant to the nature of a Being 
who appears infinitely wise and good in all 
his works, unless we may suppose that such 
a promiscuous and undistinguished distri- 
bution of good and evil, which was neces- 
sary for caiTying on the designs of Provi- 
dence in this life, will be rectified, and 
made amends for, in another. We are not 
therefore to expect that fire should fall 
from heaven in the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence; nor, when wc see triumphant guilt 
or depressed virtue in particular persons, 
that Omnipotence will make bare his holy 
arm in the defence of one, or punishment 
of the other. It is sufficient that there is a 
day set apart for the hearing and requiting 
of both, according to their res'pective 
merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judg- 
ments to any particular crimes, may ap- 
pear from several considerations. I shall 
only mention two: First, that, generally 
speaking, there is no calamity or affliction, 
which is supposed to have happened as a 
judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
sometimes happen to men of approved re- 
ligion and virtue- When Diagoras the 
atheist was on board one of the Athenian 
^il)s, there arose a very violent tempest: 
upon which the mariners told him, that it 
was a Just judgment upon them for having 
taken so impious a man on board. Diagoras 
begged them to look upon the restof the ships 
that were in the same distress, and asked 
them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the fleet We are all in- 
volved in the same calamities, and subject 
to the same accidents: and when we see 
any one of the species under any particular 
oppression, we should look upon it as 
arising from the common lot of human na- 
ture, rather than from the guilt of the per- 
son who suffers. 

Another consideration, that may check 
oar presumption in putting such a construc- 
tion upon a misfortune, is this, that it is im- 
posnbie for us to know what are calamities 
and what are blessings. How many acci- 
dents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity 
oif the persons to whose lot they have fal- 
len! How many disappointments have, in 
their ccDsequences, saved a man from ruin ! 
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K we could look into the effects of every 
thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
boldly upon blessings and judgments; but 
for a man to give his opinion of what h6 
sees but in part, and in its beginnings, is an 
unjustifiable piece of rashness and folly. 
The story of Biton and Clitobus, which 
was in great reputation among the hea- 
thens, (tor we see it quoted by all the an- 
cient authors, both Greek and Latin, who 
have written upon the immortality of the 
soul,) may teach us a caution in this matter.. 
These two brothers, being the sons of a 
lady who was priestess to Juno, drew their 
mother's chariot to temple at the time of a 
great solemnity, the persons being absent 
who, by their office, were to have drawn 
her chariot on that occasion. The mother 
was so transported with this instance of 
filial duty, that she petitioned her goddess 
to bestow upon them the greatest gift that 
could be given to men; upon which they 
were both cast into a deep sleep, and the 
next morning found dead in the temple^ 
This was such an event, as would have been 
construed into a judgment, had it happened 
to the two brothers after an act of disobe- 
dience, and would doubtless have been re- 
presented as such by any ancient historian 
who had given us an account of it O. 
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Neque cuiquam tem stalim clarum infenium esf, ut 
possit emergen ; nisi illi materia, oocaaio, fiiutor etiam, 
commendatorque cnntingat. Pli%. E^ist, 

Nor has any one ao bright a geniun as to become il« 
lantrlotu instantaneously, unless it fortunately meets 
with occasion and employment, with patronage too, 
and commendation. 

' Mr Spectator, — Or all the young fel- 
lows who are in their progress through any 
profession, none seem to have so gfkSfl a 
title to the protection of the men of emi- 
nence in it as the modest man, not so much 
because his modesty is a certain indicadon 
of his merit, as because it is a certain ob- 
stacle to the producing of it Now, as of 
all professions, this virtue is thought to be 
more particularly unnecessary in that of 
the law than in any other, I snail only ap- 
ply myself to the relief of such who follow 
this profession with this disadvantage. 
What aggravates the matter is, that those 
persons who, the better to prepare them- 
selves for this study, have made some pro* 
gress in others, have, by addicting them- 
selves to letters, increased their natural 
modesty, and consequently heightened the 
obstruction to this sort oi preferment; so 
that every one of these may emphatically 
be said to be such a one as " laboureth and 
taJketh pains, and is still the more behind.'* 
It may De a matter worth discussing, then, 
why that which made a youth so amiable 
to the ancients, should make him appear 
so ridiculous to the modems.^ and why, in 
our days, there should be neglect, and even 
oppression of young beginners^ instead of 
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that pTotectioii which was the pride of 
theirs? In the profession spoken of, it is 
obvious to every one whose attendance is 
required at Westminster-hall, with w^jat 
difficulty a youth of any modesty has been 
permitted to make an observation, that 
could in no wise detract from the merit of his 
elders, and is absolutely necessary for the 
advancing of his own. I have often seen 
one of these not only molested in his utter^ 
ance of something very pertinent, but even 
plundered of his question, and by a strong 
sergeant shouldered out of his rank, which 
he has recovered with much difficulty and 
confusion. Now, as great part of the busi- 
ness of this profession might be despatched 
by one that perhaps 



-Abest virtute diserti. 



Messalc, nee scit quantum CauKllius Aulua; 

Ifer. An PoeL v. 370. 

wants Mes8ala*8 powerful eloquence. 

And is less read than deep CauseUius: 

90 1 cannot conceive the injustice done to 
the public, if the men of reputation in this 
calling would introduce such of the young 
ones into business, whose application m this 
study will let them into the secrets of it, as 
much as their modesty will hinder them 
from the practice: I say, it would be laying 
an everlasting obligation upon a young man, 
to be introduced at first only as a mute, till 
by this countenance, and a resolution to 
support the good opinion conceived of him 
in his betters, his complexion shall be so 
well settled, that the litigious of this island 
ma)r be secure of this obstreperous aid. If 
I might be indulged to speak in the style of 
a lawyer, I would say, that any one about 
thirty years of age might make a common 
motion to the court with as much elegance 
and propriety as the most aged advocates 
in the hall. 

* I cannot advance the merit of modesty 
by any argument of my own so powerfully 
as by inquiring into the sentiments the 
greatest among the ancients of different 
ages entertained upon this virtue. If we go 
back to the days of Solomon, we shall find 
favour a necessary consequence to a shame- 
faced man. Pliny the greatest lawyer and 
most elegant writer of the age he lived in, 
in several of his epistles is very solicitous 
in recommending to the public some young 
men, of his own profession, and very often 
undertakes to become an advocate, upon 
condition that some one of these his favour- 
ites might be joined with him, in order to 
produce the merit of such, whose modesty 
otherwise would have suppressed it. It may 
seem very marvellous to a saucy modem, 
that multum aangtdnia, multum verecun- 
diXf multum aollicUudinis in ore, "to have 
the face first fiill of blood, then the counte- 
nance dashed with modesty, and then the 
whole aspect as of one dying with fear, 
when a man begins to speak," should be 
esteemed by Pliny the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a fine speaker. Shakspeare also has 



expressed himsdf in the fiame fiavounilile 
strain of modesty, when he says, 

In the modesty of fearllil duty 

I read as much as ft-om the rattling' tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence 

* Now, since these authors have professed 
themselves for the modest man» even in the 
utmost confusions of speech and counte- 
nance, why should an intrepid utterance 
and a resolute vociferation thunder so suc- 
cessfully in our courts of justice? And why 
should that ctmfidence of speech and be- 
haviour, which seems to acknowledge no 
superior, and to defy all contradiction, pre- 
vail over that deference and resignatjon 
with which the modest man implores that 
favourable opinion which the other seems 
to command? 

' As the case at present stands, the best 
consolation that I can administer to those 
who cannot get into that stroke of busines 
(as the phrase is) which they deserve, is 
to reckon every particular acquisition cf 
knowledge in this study as a real increase 
of their fortune; and fully to believe, that 
one day this imaginary gain will certain)? 
be made out by one more substantiaL If 
wish you would talk to us a litUe on this 
head; you would oblige, sir, your humble 
servant.' 

The author of this letter is certainly a 
man of good sense; but I am perhaps par- 
ticular in my opinion on this occasion: ibr I 
have observed that, under the notion of 
modesty, men have indulged themselves in 
spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever 
lost to themselves, their families, their 
friends, and their country. When a man 
has taken care to jjretend to nothing but 
what he may justly aim at, and can execute 
as well as any other, wiUxout injustice to 
any other, it is ever want of breeding or 
courage to be brow-beaten or elbowed out 
of his honest ambition. I have said often, 
modesty must be an act of the will, and yet 
it always implies self-denial; for, if a mas 
has an ardent desire to do what is laudsdble 
for him to perform, and, from an unmanly 
bashfulness, shrinks away, and lets his 
merit languish in silence, he ought not to 
be angry at the world that a more unskilful 
actor succeeds in his part, because he has 
not confidence to come upon the sts^^ him- 
self. The generosity my correspondent 
mentions of Pliny cannot be enough ap- 
plauded. To cherish the dawn of roent, 
and hasten its maturity, was a work, worthy 
a noble Roman and a liberal scholar. That 
concern which is described in the letter, is 
to all the world the greatest charm Imagin- 
able; but then the modest man most pro- 
ceed, and show a latcfht resolution in him- 
self; for the admiration of modesty arises 
from the manifestation of his merit. I roust 
confess we live in an age wherein a few 
empty blu^rers carry awav the praise of 
speaking, while a crowd of fellows ovo^ 
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stocked with knowledge arc run down by 
hem: I say, over-stocked, because they 
.ertainly are so, as to their service of man- 
kind, if from their very store they raise to 
hemselves ideas of respect, and greatness 
»f the occasion, and I know not what, to 
lisable themselves from explaining their 
houghts. I must confess, when I have seen 
[Shanes Frankair rise up with a command- 
ng mien, and torrent of handsome words, 
alk a mile off the purpose, and drive down 
wenty bashful boobies of ten times his 
ense, who at the same time were envying 
lis impudence, and despising his under- 
standing, it has been matter of great mirth 
o me; but it soon ended in a secret lamenta- 
ion, that the fountains of every thing praise- 
vorthy in these realms, the universities, 
;hould be so muddled with a false sense of 
his virtue, as to produce men capable of 
>eing so abused. I will be bold to say, that 
t is a ridiculous education which does not 
qualify a man to make his best appearance 
)efore the greatest man, and the nnest wo- 
nan, to whom he can address himself. 
A^ere this judiciously corrected in the 
lurseries of learning, pert coxcombs would 
enow their distance: but we must bear with 
his false modesty in our young nobility and 
rentry, till they cease at Oxford and Cam- 
>ridge to grow dumb in the study of elo- 
[uence. T. 
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Nihil tain firmazn est, cui periculam non tit, etiam 
tb invalido. Quint. Curt, 1. vii. c. 8. 

Tbe ftronfBst thing* are not to well eatablished ai to 
e out of danger from tbe weakest. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^My Lord Clarendon 
las observed, that few men have done more 
larm than those who have been thought to 
>e able to do least; and there cannot be a 
greater error, than to believe a man, whom 
¥e see qualified with too mean parts to do 
;ood, to be therefore incapable of doing 
lurt. There is a supply of malice, of 
)ride, of industry, and even of folly, in the 
ireakest, when he sets his heart upon it, 
hat makes a strange progress in mischief. 
A^'hat may seem to the reader the greatest 
)aradox in the reflection of the historian is, 
: suppose, that folly which is generally 
bought incapable of contriving or execut- 
ng any desi^, should be so formidable to 
hose whom it exerts itself to molest But 
his will appear very plain, if we remem- 
ber that Solomon says, " It is a sport to a 
ool to do mischief;" and that he might the 
nore emphaticallv express the calamitous 
ircumstances of nim who falls under the 
lispleasure of this wanton person, the same 
uthor adds farther, that " A stone is heavy, 
jid the sand weighty, but a fool's wrath is 
leavier than them both." It is impossible 
suppress my own illustration upon this 
natter, which is that as the man of sagacity 



bestirs himself to distress his enemy by 
methods probable and reducible to reason, 
so the same reason will fortify his enemy to 
elude these his regular efforts; but your fool 
projects, acts, and concludes, with such 
notable inconsistency, that no regular course 
of thought can evade or counterplot his 
prodigious machinations. My frontispiece, 
I believe, may be extended to imply, that 
several of our misfortunes arise from things, 
as well as persons, that seem of very little 
consequence. Into what tragical extrava- 
gances does Shakspeare hurry Othello, 
upon the loss of a handkerchief only ! And 
what barbarities does Desdemona suffer, 
from a slight inadvertency in regard to this 
fatal trifle ! If the schemes of all enterpris- 
ing spirits were to be carefully exammed, 
some intervening accident, not considerable 
enough to occasion any debate upon, or give 
them any apprehension of ill conse(juence 
from it, will be found to be the occasion of 
their ill success, rather than any error in 
points of momept and difficulty, which natu- 
rally engaged their maturest deliberations. 
If you go to the levee of any great man, you 
will observe him exceeaing gracious to 
several very insignificant fellows; and upon 
this maxim, that the neglect of any person 
must arise from the mean opinion you have 
of his capacity to do you any service or 
prejudice; ana that this calling his suffi- 
ciency in question must give him inclina- 
tion, and where this is there never wants 
strength, or opportunity to annoy you. 
There is nobody so weak of invention that 
cannot aggravate, or make some little 
stories to vilify his enemy; there are very 
few but have good inclinations to hear 
them; and it is infinite pleasure to the ma- 
jority of mankind to level a person superior 
to his neighbours. Besides, in all matter 
of controversy, that party which has the 
greatest abilities labours under this preju- 
dice, that he will certainly be suppose^- 
upon account of his abilities, to have don© 
an injury, when perhaps he has received 
one. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
strokes that nations and particular friends 
have suffered from persons very contempU- 
ble. 

* I think Henry IV. of France, so formida- 
ble to his neighbours, could no more be 
secured against the resolute villany of 
Ravillac, than Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham could be against that of Felton. And 
there is no incensed person so destitute, but 
can provide himself with a knife or a pistol, 
if he finds stomach to apply them. That 
things and persons of no moment should 
give such powerful revolutions to the pro- 
gress of those of the greatest, seehis a pro- 
vidential dispodtion to baffle and abate the 
pride of human sufficiency; as also to en- 
gage the humanity and benevolence of 
superiors to all below them, by letting them 
into this secret, that the stronger depends 
upon the weaker, I am, sir, your very 
humble servant' 
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•Temple, Paper-bnildiiigB. 
*Dear Sir,— I received a letter from 
you some time ago, which I should have 
answered sooner, had you informed me in 
yours to what part of this island I mi^ht 
nave directed my impertinence; but having 
been let into the knowledge of that matter, 
this handsome excuse is no longer service- 
able. My neighbour Prettyman shall be 
the subject of this letter; who, falling in 
with the Spectator's doctrine concerning 
the month of May, began from that season 
to dedicate himself to the service of the 
fair, in the following manner. I observed 
at the beginning of the month he bought 
him a new night-gown, either side to be 
worn outwards, both equally gorgeous and 
attractive; but till the end of the month I 
did not enter so fully into the knowledge of 
his contrivance as the use of that garment 
has since suggested to me. Now you must 
know, that all new clothes raise and warm 
the wearer's imagination into a conceit of 
his being a much finer gentleman than he 
was before, banishing ail sobriety and re- 
flection, and giving him up to gallantry and 
amour. Inflamed, therefore, with this way 
of thinking, and fall of the spirit of the 
month of May, did this merciless youth re- 
solve upon the business of captivating. At 
first he confined himself to his room, only 
DOW and then appearing at his window, in 
his night-gpwn, and practising that easy 
posture which expresses the very top and 
dignity of languishment It was pleasant to 
see him diversify his loveliness, sometimes 
obligin]^ the passengers only with a side- 
face, with a book in his hand; sometimes 
being so generous as to expose the whole in 
the tulness of its beauty; at other times, by 
a judicious throwing back his periwig, he 
would throw in his ears. You luiow he is 
that sort of person which the mob call a 
handsome jolly man; which app>earance 
cannot miss of captives in this part of the 
Ipwn. Bein^ emboldened by daily success, 
he leaves his room with a resolution to 
extend his conquests; and I have appre- 
hended hi [ft in his night-gown smiting in all 
parts of this neighbourhobd. 

* This I, being of an amorous complexion, 
saw with indication, and had thoughts of 

eurchasing a wig in these parts; into which, 
eing at a greater distance from the earth, 
I might have thrown a very liberal mix- 
ture of white horse-hair, which would 
make a fairer, and consequently a hand- 
somer, appearance, while my »tuation 
would secure me against any aiscoveries. 
But the passion of the handsome gentle- 
man seems to be so fixed to that part of the 
building, that it must be extremely dif- 
ficult to divert it to mine; so that I am re- 
solved to stand boldly to the complexion of 
my own eyebrow, and prepare me an im- 
mense black wig of the same sort of struc- 
ture with that of my rival. Now, though 
by this f shall not, perhaps, lessen the, 



I shall h$ve a £ur chance to divide the pas- 
sengers by the irresistible force of mine. 

* I expect sudden despatches from yoo, 
with advice of the family you are in now, 
how to deport myself upon this so delicate 
a conjuncture; with some comfortable re- 
solutions in favour of the handsome black 
man against the handsome fair one. I am, 
sir, your most humble servant.' C 

N. B. He who writ this is a black man, 
two pair of stairs; the gentleman of whom 
he writes is fair, and one pair of stairs. 

• Mr. Spectator, — ^I only say, that it 
is impossible for me to sav how much I am 
yours, ROBIN SHORTER. 

« P. S. I shall think it is a little hard, if 
you do ni)t take as much notice of this 
epistle as yo\i have of the ingenious Mr. 
Short's. I am not afraid of letting the world 
see which is the deeper man of the twa* 

ADVERTISEHKNT. 

London, September 15. 

Whereas a young woman on horseback, 
in an equestrian habit, on the 13th instant 
in the evening, met the Spectator within a 
mile and a half of this town, and flying in 
the face of justice, pulled off her hat, in 
which there was a feather, with the mien 
and air of a young officer, saving at the same 
time, * Your servant, Mr. Spec,' or words 
to that purpose: this is to give notice, that 
if any person can discover the name and 
place of abode of the said offender, so as 
she can be brought to justice, the inform- 
ant shall have all fitting encouragement. 

T. 



. those that are so are capable of no taste of 
number of the admirers of bis complexion^*! life, and breathe and walk about the earth 
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Audire est opera pretium, procedcre recte 

Uui mechii non vultis — - 

Htr. Sftt. ii. Lib. L & 

IMITATED, 
An you who think the eicy ne'er ean thrive 
Till ev'ry cuekold-maker't flead alive. 
Attend — < PepM. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^There are vciy 
many of my acquaintance followers of So- 
crates, with more particular regard to that 
part of his philosophy which we among 
ourselves call his domestics; under which 
denomination, or title, we include all the 
conjugal joys and sufferings. We have in- 
deed, with very great pleasure, observed 
the honour you do the whole fraternity of 
the hen-pecked in placing that illustrious 
man at our head, and it does in a very 
great measure baffle the raillery of pert 
rogues, who have no advantage above us, 
but in that they are single. But, when you 
look about into the crowd of mankind, you 
will find the fmr-sex reigns with greater 
tyranny over lovers than husbands. You 
snail hardly meet one in a thousand who is 
wholly exempt from their dominion, and 
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s inagnificants. Botlam ffoin^lodesire 
our farther favour of our narmless bro- 
lerhoody and hope vou will shoW in a true 
ght the unmarried nen-pecked, as well as 
ou have done Justice to us, who submit 
> the conduct oi our wives. I am very par- 
icularly acquainted with one who is under 
Dtire submission to a kind girl, as he calls 
er; and though he knows I have been 
fitness both to the ill usage he has receiv- 
d from her, and his inability to renst her 
granny, he still pretends to make a jest 
f me for a little more than ordinary obse- 
uiousness to my spouse. No longer than 
Tuesday last he took me with him to visit 
lis mistress; and having, it seems, been a 
Lttle in disgrace before, thought by bring- 
ag me with him she would constrain her- 
eu, and insensibly fall into general di§- 
xmrse with him; and so he might break 
he ice, and save himself all the ordinary 
compunctions and mortifications she used 
o make him suffer before she would be re- 
:onciled, after any act of rebellion on his 
jarL When we came mto the room, we 
^ere received with the utmost coldness; 
ind when he presented me as Mr. Such-a- 
me, his very good friend, she iust had pa- 
ience to suffer my salutation; out when he 
limself, with a very gay air, offered to 
follow me, she gave aim a thundering box 
m the ear, called him a pitiful poor-spirited 
wretch — ^how durst he see her face? His 
wig and hat fell on different parts of the 
Boor. She, seized the wig too soon for him 
bo recover it, and, kicking it down stairs, 
threw herself into an opposite room, pull- 
ing the door after her bf force, that you 
would have thought the hmges would have 
g;iven way. We went down you must think, 
with no very good countenances; and, as 
we were dnving home together, he con- 
fessed to me, that her anger was thus 
highly raised, because he did not think fit 
to fight a gentleman who had said she was 
what she was: ^'but," says he, ^'a kind 
letter or two, or fifty pieces, will put her in 
humour again." I asked him why he did 
not part with her: he answered, ne loved 
her with all the tenderness imaginable, and 
she had too many d^arms to be abandoned 
for a little quickness of spirit Thus does 
this illegitimate hen-pecked overlook the 
hussv's having no reg^ard to his very life 
and fiune, in putting mm upon an infamous 
dispute about her reputation: yet has he 
the confidence to laugh at me, because I 
cbey my poor dear in keeping out c^ harm's 
way, and not staying too late from my own 
family, to pass through the hazards of a 
town full of ranters and debauchees. You 
that are a philosopher, should urge in our 
behalf, that, when we bear with a froward 
womai^ our patience is preserved, in con- 
sideration that a breach with her might be 
a dishonour to children who are descended 
from us, and whose concern makes us tole- 
rate a thousand frailties, for fear they 
should redound dishonour upon the inno- 
Vou IL 31 



cent This and the like circumstanceSf 
which carry with them the most valuable 
regards of human life, may be mentioned 
for our long-suffering; but in the case of 
gallants, they swallow ill usa^e from one to 
whom the)^ have no obligation, but from 
a base passion, which it is mean to indulge, 
and which it would be glorious to over- 
comek 

• These sort of fellows are very nume- 
rous, and some have been conspcuously 
such, without shame; nay, they have car* 
ried on the jest in the very article of death, 
and, to the diminution of the wealth and hap- 
piness of their families, in bar of those ho- 
nourably near to them, have left immense 
wealth to their paramours. What is this 
but bdng a cully in the grave! Sure this 
is being hen-pecked with a vengeance! 
But, without dwelling upon these less fre- 
(}uent instances of eminent cullyism, what 
is there so common as to hear a fellow 
curse his fate that he cannot get rid of a 
passion to a jilt, and quote a half line out 
of a miscellany poem to prove his weak- 
ness is natural f If they will go on thus, I 
have nothing to say to it; but then let them 
not pretend to be free all -this while, and 
laugh at us poor married patients. 

' 1 have known one wench in this town 
carry a haughty dominion over her lovers 
so well, that she has at the name time been 
kept by a sea-captain in the Straits, a mer- 
chant m the city, a country gentleman in 
Hampshire, and had all her correspon- 
dences managed by one whom she kept for 
her own uses. This happy man (as the 
phrase is) used to write very punctually, 
every post, letters for the mistress to tran- 
scribe^ He would sit in his night-gown 
and slippers, and be as grave giving an ac- 
count, <mly changing names, that there was 
nothine in those idle reports thev had heard 
of sucn a scoundrel as one of the other 
lovers was; and how could he think she 
could condescend so low, after such a fine 
gentleman as each of tihem? For the sanl^ 
epistle said the same thine to, and of, every 
one of them. And so Mr« Secretary and 
his lady went to bed with gjeat order. 

•To be short, Mr. Spectator, we hus- 
bands shall never make the figure we ou^ht 
in the imaginations of young men growing 
up in the world, except you can bring it 
about that a man of the town shall be as in- 
famous a character as a woman of the town. 
But, of sAl that I have met with in my 
time, commend me to Betty Duall: she is 
the wife of a sailor, and the kept mistress 
of a man of Quality; she dwells with the 
latter during the seafaring of the formen 
The husband asks no questions, sees his 
apartments furnished with riches not his, 
when he comes into port, and the lover is 
as joyful as a man arrived at his haven, 
when the other jnits to sea. Betty is the 
most eminently victorious of any of her 
sex, and ouRht to stand recorded the only 
woman of tEe age in which she lives, who 
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has poi8e«ed at the same time two abused, 
and two contented—' T. 
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Petr. 

White tteep o p p nM m M tbe tir'd limbs, the mind 
Plajrt without weight, and wrnDtom nneoDilii'd. 

Though there are manf authors who 
have written on dreams, they have gene- 
raUy considered them only as revelations of 
what has already happened in distant parts 
of the world, or as presages of what is to 
happen in future periods of time. 

I shall consider this subject in another 
light, as dreams may give us some idea of 
the great excellency of a human soul, and 
some intimations dF its independency on 
matter. 

In the first place, our dreams are great 
instances of that activity which is natural 
to the human soul, and which is not in the 
power of sleep to deaden or abate. When 
the man appears to be tired and worn out 
with the labours of the day> this active part 
in his composition is still busied and unwea- 
ried. When the organs of sense want their 
due repose and necessarv reparations, and 
the body is no longer aole to keep pace 
with that spiritual substance to which it is 
nnited, the soul exerts herself in her seve- 
ral faculties, and continues in action until 
her partner is again qualified to bear her 
company. In this case dreams look like 
the relaxations and amusements of the soul, 
when she is disencumbered of her machine, 
her sports, and recreations, when she has 
!ud her charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an in- 
stance of that agility and perfection which 
IS natural to the faculties of the mind, when 
they arc disengaged from the body. Th& 
soul is clogged and retarded in her opera- 
tions, when she acts in conjunction with a 
companion tluit is sO heavy and unwieldy 
in its motion. But in dreams it is wonder- 
hi\ to observe with what a sprightliness and 
alacrity she exerts herself. The slow of 
speech make unpremeditated harangues, 
or converse readil]^ in languages that they 
arc but little acquainted with. The grave 
abound in pleasantries, the dull in repar- 
tees and points of wit. There is not a more 
painfnl action of the mind than invention; 
yet in dreams it works with that ease and 
activity that we are not sensible of, when 
the faculty is employed. For instance, I 
believe every one some time or other, 
dreams that he is reading papers, books, 
or letters; in which case the invention 
prompts so rea^y, that the mind is im- 
posed upon, and mistakes its own sugges- 
tions for the compositions of another.. 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage 
out of the Religio Medici,* m which the in- 



* By Sir T. Brown, M. D. iiatbor of the carioot boolt 
«■ ** VBlcar Brron,** which spptwad in foUo, in 1646. 



{;eni0lis author gives an accoimt of himself 
m his dreaming and his wakings thoughts. 
<We are somewhat more than aursdvet 
in our sleeps, and the slumber of the boh 
seems to be but the waking of the aouL It 
is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of 
reason; and oar waking concepticms do not 
match the fancies of oar sleeps. At mj 
nativity my ascendant was the watery aga 
of Scorpins: I was bom in the phuietaiy 
hour of Saturn, and I think I hare a piece 
of that leaden planet in me. I am no way 
ftu^ious, noroisposed for the mirth and 
galliardise of company; yet in one dream I 
can compose a wriole comedy, behold the 
action, apprehend the jests, aoid laugh ray* 
self awake at the conceits thereof. "Were 
my memory as faithful as my reason is then 
fruitful, I would never study but in my 
dreams; and this time also would I choose 
for my devotions; but our grosser memories 
have then so little hold of our abstracted 
understandings, that they forget the stoiy, 
and can only relate to our awaked souU a 
confused and Jbroken tale of that that has 
passed, llius it is observed that n»en some- 
times, upon the hour of their departure, do 
speak and reason above tiiemseives; lor 
then the soul, beginning to be freed from 
the ligaments of the body, begins to reaaoa 
like herself, and to discourse in a stram 
above mortality.' 

We may likewise observe, in the tlard 
place, that the passions affect the imnd 
with greater strength when we are adeep ( 
than when we are awake. Joy and sorrow 
give us more vigorous sensations of pain or 
pleasure at this time than any other. De- 
votion Ukewise, as the excellent author 
above mentioned has hinted, is in a very 
particalar manner heightened and inflam- 
ed, when it rises in the soul at a time that 
the body is thus laid at rest Every man's 
experience will inform him in this matter, 
though it is very probable that this may 
happen differentfy m different constitutions. 
I snail conclude this head with the two fol- 
lowing problems, which I shall leave to 
the solution of my reader. Supposing a 
man always happy in his dreams, and mi- 
serable in his waking thoughts, and that 
his life was equally divided between them; 
whether would he be more happy or mise- 
rable ^ Were a man a king in his dreams, V 
and a beggar awake, and dreamt as conse- 
quentially, and in as continued unbroken 
schemes, as he thinks when awake; whe- 
ther would he be in reafity a king or a 
beggar; or, rather, whether be would not 
belK)th? 

There is another circumstance, whieh 
methinks gives us a ver>' high idea of the 
nature of the soul, in regard to what passes 
in dreams. I mean' that innumerable mul- 
titude and variety of ideas which then arise ^ 
in her. Were that active and watchful 
being only conscious of her own existence at 
such a time, what a painful solitude mtM 
our hours of sleep bet Were the soai 
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enable of her bdng alone fai her sleeping 
aoments, after the same manner disft she 
» sensible of it while awake, the time 
rould hang very heavy on her, as it often 
Actually does when she dreams that she is 
a such a solitude* 



-Semperqae relinqui 



Sola nbi, lemper loDfun inoomiuu ▼idetnr 
Irs via m 

Fify. En. W. 4M. 

r sleep tbrooi 
Onidelew and dark^JDnribii. 

But this observation I only make by the 
ray. What I would here remark, is that 
iranderfui power in the soul, of producing 
ler own company on these occasions. She 
xmverses with numberless beings of her 
vwn creation, and is transported into ten 
:bouaand scenes of her own raising. She is 
lerself the theatre, the actor, and the be- 
lolder. This puts me in mind of a saying 
irhich I am infinitely pleased with, and 
^hich Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, 
that all men whilst they are awake are in 
ane common world; but that each of them, 
when he is asleep, is in a world of his own. 
Tlie waking man is conversant in the world 
of nature: when he sleeps he retires to a 
private world that is particular to himself. 
There seems something in this considera- 
tkn that intimates to us natural |;randeur 
and perfection in the soul, which is rather 
to be admired than expluned. 

I must not omit that argument for the 
excellency of the soul which I have seen 
quoted out of Tertultian, namely, its power 
of divining in dreams. That several such 
divinations have been made, none can ques- 
tion, who believes the holy writings, or 
who has but the least degree of a common 
liistorical faith; there being innumerable 
instances of this nature in several authors 
both ancient and modem, sacred and pro- 
£Eme. Whether such dark presages, such 
visions of the night, proceed from any la- 
tent power in the soul, during this her state 
of abstraction, or from any communication 
irith the Supreme Being, or from any ope- 
ration of subordinate spirits, has been a 
great dispute among the learned; the mat- 
ter of fact is, I think, incontestible, and has 
been looked upon as such by the greatest 
writers, who have been never suspected 
either of superstition or enthuaasm. 

I do not suppose that the soul in these 
instances is entirely loose and unfettered 
firom the body; it is sufficient if she is not 
so &r sunk and immersed in matter, nor 
entangled and perplexed in her operations 
with such motions of blood and spirits, as 
when she actuates the machine in its wak- 
ing hours. The corporeal union is slack- 
ened enough to give the mind more plav. 
The soul seems gathered within herself, 
and recovers that spring which is broke 
and weakened, when she operates more in 
concert with the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if 
they are not arguments, they are at least 



strong intimations, not onlv of the excel- 
lency of the human soul, out of its inde^ 
pendence on the body; and, if they do not 
prove, do at least confirm these two great 
points, which are established by many 
other reasons that are altogether unan 
swerable. ' O. 
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Quanti empUBf parro. (iaanti eraof oeto aeiibaf. 
Ebe&T llbr. flat. lii. Lib. 8. 156. 

What doth it coat 1 Kot much upon my word, 
Bow much pray? Why, Two pence. Two peneel O 
Lord!— (>Me*. 

I FIND, by several letters which I re 
ceive daily, that many of my readers would 
be better pleased to pay three half-pence 
for mypaper than two pence. The inge- 
nious T. W. tells me that I have deprived 
him of the best part of his breakfast; for 
that, dnce the rise of my pai>er, he is 
forced every morning to dnnk his dish of 
coffee by itself, without the addition of the 
Spectator, that used to be better than lace 
to it Eugenius informs me, very obliging- 
ly, that he never thought he should have 
aisliked any passage in my paper, but that 
of late there have been two words in cvenr 
one of them which he could heartily wisn 
left out, viz. • Price Two Pence.* I have a 
letter from a soap-boiler, who condoles 
with me very affectionately upon tlie ne- 
cesaty we both lie under of setting a high 
price on our commodities since the late tax 
has been laid upon them, dnd desiring me, 
when I write next on that subject, to speak 
a word or two upon the present duties on 
Castile soap. But there is none of these my 
correspondents, who writes with a greater 
turn ot good sense, and elegance of expres- 
sion, than the generous Pnilomedes, who 
advises me to value every Spectator at six- 
pence, and promises that he himself will 
engage for above a hundred of his acquaint- 
ance, who shall take it in at that price. 

Letters from the female world are likewise 
come to me, in great quantities, upon the 
same occasion; and, as I naturally bear a 
great deference to this part of our species, 
I am very glad to find tnat those who ap- 
prove my conduct in this particular arc 
much more numerous than those who con- 
demn it A large family of daughters hav e 
drawn me uj) a very handsome remon- 
strance, in which thev set forth that their 
father having refused to take in the Spec* 
tator, since the additional price was set upon 
it, they offered him unanimously to bate 
him the article of bread and butter in the 
tea-table account, provided the Spectator 
might be served up to them every morning 
as usual. Upon this the old gentleman, 
being pleasea« it seems, with their deare 
of improving themselves, has granted them 
the contmuance both of the Spectatm and 
their bread and butter, having given parti- 
cular orders that the tea-table shall he let 
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forth cvciy morning with its costomaiy 
bill of fare, and without any manner of de- 
falcation. I thought myself obliged to 
mention tlus particular, as it does honour 
to this worthy gentleman; and if the young 
lady L9Btitia« who sent me this account 
will acquaint me with his name, I will in- 
sert it at length in one of my papers^ if he 
desires it. 

I should be ray glad td find out any ex- 
pedient that might alleviate the expense 
which this m)r paper brings to any of my 
readers: and in order to it, must propose 
two pomts to their consideration. First, 
that if they retrench any of the smallest 
particular in their ordinary expense, it will 
easily make up the half-j^nny aday which 
we have now under consideration. Let a 
lady sacrifice but a single riband to her 
rooming studies, and it will be sufficient: 
let a family bum but a candle a night less 
than their usual number, and they may 
tfiJce in the Spectator ii^thout detriment to 
their private stairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not 
go to the price of buying my papers by re- 
^tail, let them have patience, and they may 
.'buy them in the lump without the burden 
of a tax upon them.^ My speculations, 
when they are sold single, like cherries 
upon the stick, are delights for the rich and 
wealthy: after some time they come to 
market in greater quantities, ana are every 
ordinaiy man's money. The tmth of it is, 
they have a certain flavour at their first 
appearance, from several accidental cir- 
cumstances of time, place, and person, 
which they may lose if they are not taken 
early; but, in this case, every reader is to 
consider, whether it is not better for him to 
be half a year behind-hand with the fash- 
ionable and polite part of the world, than^ 



poet lanreat shdold not be over-looked, 
which shows the opinion he entertains of 
your paper, whether the ncdon he pro- 
ceeds upon be true or &lse. I make bold 
to convey it to you, not knowing if it hat 
yet come to your hands.' 

OJf THK BPECTJiTOR. 

BY MR. TATE. 

AMoiqne et idem 
Hmteuia ■■ &r. Cam. 8ac. Mt 

Toa riie anotber sod tbe none. 

When flnt the Tttler to a mate wae taroM, 
Great Britain Ibr her oessor'e eilenoe iiioani*il ; 
Kobb'd of tail iprigbtly beams, ihe wept the night. 
Till the Spectator roee and Uaa'd ae briaht. 
Bo the Unit man the tun*s flrat eettinf viewM, 
And lipbM till drdinf day bit Joyi renewU 

Yet. dottbtAil how that second sun to aame. 
Whether a bright sucoeeeor, or the time. 
80 we : bat now (Vom this saepense are Ihrad, 
Since all ag rae, who both with Judament read, 

*Tis tbe same sob, and does himself succeed. O. 



to Strain himself beyond his circumstances. 
My bookseller has now about ten thousand 



ocean, to __, 

think, the biggest object that he can see in 
of the third and fourth volumes, which R^ motion, and consecjuently ^ves his imagt- 



is ready to publish, having already dis- 
posed of as large an edition both of the first 
and second volumes. As he is a person^ 
whose head is very well turned to his buM- 
ness, he thinks they would be a very proper 
present to be made to persons at christen- 
ings, maiTiages, visiting days, and the like 
joyful solemnities, as several other books 
are frequently ^ven at funerals. He has 
printed them m such a little portable 
volume, that many of them may be ranged 
together upon a single plate; and is of opi- 
nion) that a salver of Spectators would be 
as acceptable an entertainment to the la- 
dies as a salver of sweet-meats. 

I shall conclude this paper with an epi-* 
gram lately sent to the writer of the Spec- 
tator, after having returned my thanks to 
the ingemoQs author of it 

•Sir, — ^Havine heard the following epi- 
gram very much commended, I wonaer 
that it has not yet had a place in anv of 
your papers; 1 think the soflfrs^ of our 
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The mlf bty Ibrae of oeean's tnmbtod flood. 

'Sir,— Upon reading your essay oan- 
ceming the^rleasures ^ the ImaginatioD, 
I find amone the three sources of those 
pleasures which you have discovered, that 
greatness is one. This has suggested to me 
tiie reason why, of all objects that I have 
ever s^n, there is none which affects my 
imagination so much as the sea, or ocean. I 
cannot see the heavings of this prodigious 
bulk of waters, even m a calm, without a 
very pleasing astonishment; but when it is 
woned up in a tempest, so that the hori- 
zon on every side is nothing bat foanung 
billows and floating mountains, it is impos- 
rible to describe the ^reeable horror that 
rises from such a prospect. A troubled 
a man who sails upon it, is, I 



nation one of the highest kinds of pleasure 
that can arise from greatness^ I must cgd- 
fess it is imposdble for me to survey this 
world of fluid matter without thinking on 
the hand that first poured it out, and made 
a proper channel for its reception. Such an 
object naturally raises in my thoughts the 
idea of an Almighty Being, and convinces 
me of his existence as much as a meta- 
physical demonstration. The im^nation 
prompts the understanding, and, by the 
peatneSis of the sensible object, prodiices 
m it the idea of a being who is neither cir- 
cumscribed by time nor space. 

' As I have made several vc^ages upoo 
the sea, I have often been tossed in slormsr 
and on that occasion have frequently re- 
flected on the descriptions of them in an- 
cient poets. I remember Loneinus highly 
recommends one in Homer, because the 
poet has not amused himself with Ktde 
fancies upon the occasion, as authors of as 
inferior genius, whom he mentions, had 
done, but oecause he has gathered together 
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tliose circumstances which are the most 
apt to terrify the imagination, and which 
really happen in the raging. of i^ tempest 
It; is for the same reason that I prefer the 
following description of a ship in a storm, 
"Which the psalmist has made, before any 
other I have ever met with. *' They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters; these see the works of the 
'LtOTd, and his wonders in the deep. For he 
oommandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, 
-vrhich lifiteth up the waters thereof. They 
mount up to tne heaven, they go down 
s^^n to the depths, their soul is melted 
because of trouble. They reel to and fro, 
and sta«er like a drunken man, and are at 
iheir wit's end. Then they cry unto the 
L-ord in their trouble, and he bringeth them 
out of their distresses. He mi^eth the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof 
az« stilL Then thejr are glad, because they 
be quiet, so he bnngeth them unto their 
desired haven."* 

.' By the way; how much more comfort- 
able, as well as rational, is this system of 
the psalmist, than the pagan scheme in 
Virgil and oUier poets, where one deitv is 
reprinted as raising a storm, and another 
as laying it! Were we only to. consider the 
sublime in this piece of poetry, what can 
be nobler than the idea it gives us of the 
Supreme Being thus raising a tumult amone 
the elements, and recovering them out of 
their confiinon; thus troubling and becalm- 
ing nature? 

' Great painters do not only give us land- 
scapes of gardens, eroves, and meadows, 
but very often emplojr their pencils upon 
sea-pieces. I could wish you would follow 
their example. If this small sketch may 
deserve a place among ^our works, I shall 
accompany it with a divine ode made by a 
^ntlemanupon the conclusionQf his travels. 



Wbilft, in tlie oonfldenee ofprtyer, 
My Moltook boM on ttoe. 

vn. 

** For thoQgli in drendftil wbirto w» Imnf 

Hifb on the broktn wave, 
I knew thon wert not elow to hear. 

Nor impotent to eave. 

Via. 
«' Tbs itorm was laid, the winds fetir*d, 

Obedient to thy will; 
The eea that roar*d at thy eommand. 

At tby Qommand was stilL 

IX. 
** In midst of dangers, ftars, and death. 

Tby goodness Til adoie. 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And httinbly liope fbr i 



'' Mv lift, ifthoo pKserr'st my lift. 

Thy saerlfloe shall be ; 
And death, if death mnst be my doom, 

BhaU Join my souJ to thee/* 



** How are thy servants blest, O Lordi 

How sore Is tbeir defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

n. 

** In ibreign realms and lands remote, 

Supported by tby eare. 
Through homing climes I passed unbort. 

And breathed ui tainted air. 

UT. 
** Thy mercy sweetenM every soil, 

Made er'ry region please : 
The lioary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

IV. 
** Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with aflVigbted eyes, 
Thon saw'st the wide extended d^p 

In all ito horrors riw 1 

V. 
** Con Aiflion dwelt in ev*ry ftee, 

And fear in ev^ heart ; 
When wavvsoa waves, and gnift Sn gulft 

0>ercame the pilot's art. 

VL 
•* Yet then from all my grieft, O Lord, 
Tby merey set oie free, 

• fiL0»iL9i,«aif. 
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Bomns ot placens uxor.— Ar. Od. zir. Lib. 8. SI. 
Tliy bouse and pleasing wift.— OsesA. 

I HAVE very lc«ig entertained an ambi- . 
tion to make the word wife the most ajg^ree- ^ 
able and delightful namtin nature. Ifit be 
not so in itself all the wiser part of man-* 
kind, &om the beginning of Uie world to 
this day, has consented m an error. But 
our unhappiness in England has been, that 
a few loose men of genius for pleasure, 
have turned it all to the ^Ratification of un- 
Rovemed desires, in despite of good sense, 
form, and order; when m truth, any satis- 
faction beyond th^ boundaries of reason is 
but a step towards madness and folly. But 
is the sense of joy and accomplishment of 
desire no way to he indulged or attained } 
And have we appetites given us not to be 
at all ^[ratified ? Yes, certainly. Marriage 
is an mstitution calculated for a constant 
scene of delight, as much as our being is 
capable of. Two persons, who have chosen 
each other out of all the species, with de- 
sign to be each other's mutual comfort and 
entertdnment, have in that action bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, affable, 
discreet, forgiving, patient, and joyful, with 
respect to each other's frailties and perfec- 
tions, to the end of their lives. The wiser 
of the two (and it always happens one of 
them is such) will, for her or his own sake, 
keep thines from outrage with the utmost 
sanctity. When this union is thus preserv- 
ed, (as I have often said) the most indif- 
ferent circumstance administers delight: 
their condition is an endless source of new 
gratifications. The married man can say, 
' If I am unacceptable to all the world be- 
side, there is one whom I entirely love, 
that will receive me with joy and transport, 
and think herself obliged to double her 
kindness and caresses of me from the gloom 
with which she sees me overcast. I need 
not dissemble the sorrow of my heart to be 
agreeable there; that very sorrow quickens 
her affectiQUr* 
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This pasdon towards each other, when 
once well fixed, enters into the very consti- 
tution* and the kindness flows as easily and 
silentlv as the blood in the veins. When 
this flJlTection is enjoyed in the sublime de- 
gree, unskilful eyes see nothing of it; but 
when it is subject to be changed, and has 
an allay in it tnat mar make it end in dis- 
taste, it is apt to break into rage, or over^ 
flow into fondness, before the rest of the 
wofld, 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous and 
young, have been married these two years; 
yet do they so much distinguish each other 
m com pan v, that in your conversation with 
the dear things, you are still put to a sort 
of cross-purposes. Whenever you address 
yourself m ordinary discourse to Viramira, 
she turns her heaa another way, and the 
answer is made to the dear Uxander. If 
you tell a merry tale, the application is 
still directed to her dear; and when she 
should commend you, she says to him, as if 



he had spoke it, 'That is, my dear, so 

eretty.'— -This puts me in mind of what I 
ave somewhere read in the admired me- 



moirs of the famous Cervantes; where, 
while honest Sandho Panca is putting some 
Accessary humble question concerning Ro- 
zinante, his supper, or his lodging, the 
knight of the sorroWful countenance is ever 
improving the harmless lowly hints of his 
*squire to the poetical conceit, rapture, and 
flieht, in contemplation of the dear dulcinea 
of his affections. 

On the other side, Dictamnus and Moria 
are ever squabbling; and you may observe 
them, all the time they are in "company, in a 
state of impatience. As Uxander and Vi- 
ramira wisli you all gone, that they may 
be at freedom for dalliance; Dictamnus 
and Moria wait your absence, that they 
may speak their harsh interpretations on 
cacn other's words and actions, during the 
time you were with them. 

It is certain that the greater part of the 
evils, attending this condition of life, arises 
from fashion. Prejudice in this case is 
turned the wrong way; and, instead of ex- 
pecting more happiness than we shall meet 
with in it, we are laughed into a prepos- 
iiession, that we shall be disappointed it we 
hope for lasting satisfactions. 

With all persons who have made good 
sense the rule of acUon, marriage is de- 
acribed as the stale capable of the highest 
human felicity. Tully has epistles full of 
affectionate pleasure, when he writes to his 
wife, or speaks of his children. But, above 
all the hints of this kind I have met with 
in writers of ancient date, I am pleased 
with an epigram of Martial, in honour of 
the beauty of his wife Cleopatra. Com- 
mentators say it was written the day after 
his wedding-night. When his spouse was 
retired to nie bathing-room in the heat oi 
the day, he, it seems, came in upon her when 
flhe was just goinj^ into the water. To her 
bnmty and carnage on this occasloQ we 



owe the following eingram, which I shov^ 
my friend Will Honeycomb in French, wm 
has translated it as foUows, without nndcp 
standing the original I expect it wiU pleaa 
the English better than the Latin reader. 

* When my bright eooaort, now nor wift nor niii 
Artmm'd and wanton, of embraoe afraid. 

Fled to tlie atreaoit, the atieams my Mr b^nfi; 
To my imd evee the all transparent stood ; 
She Wush'd: I sroil'd at the alight ooveriag flood. 
Thus through the glam the lovelv lily glows; 
Thas through the ambient gem shines Ibrth ths nm. 
I saw new charms, and plnng*d to seise my ston, 
Kisses I snatched— the waves pravented mote.* 

My friend would not allow that thisln^ 
cious account could be given of a wife, and 
therefore used the word consort; which, he 
learnedly said, would serve for a mistrai 
as well, and give a more gentlemanly tun 
to the e]ngram. But, under favour of taisi 
and all other such fine gentlemen, I cannot 
be persuaded but that the pasmon a brid^ 
groom has for a virtuous young womsn viD, 
by litUe and little; erow into friendship, snd 
then it has ascenaed to a higher plcasoR 
than it was in its first fervour. Withoot 
this happens, he is a very unfortunate idsb 
who has entered into this state, and left the 
habitudes of life he might have enjoyed 
with a faith&d friend. But when the wife 
proves capable of filling serious as well as 
joyous hours, she brings happiness unknown 
to friendship itself. Spgpser speaks cf eadi 
kind of love with great justice, and attri- 
butes the highest praise to friendship; and 
indeed there is no disputing that point, but 
by making that friendship take its place 
between two married persons. 

* Hard is the doubt, and diflkult to deem. 
When all three kinds of love together meet. 
And do dispart the heart with pownr eztrane. 
Whether shall weigh the balance down; to wit. 
The dear aflbotion onto kindred sweet. 

Or raging fire of love to womankind. 
Or seal oflViends combin*d by virtues meet; 
But, of them all, the band of virtues mind 
Methinks the gentle heart should most assuied Usd. 

* For natural affection soon doth cense. 
And quenched is with Cu|iid'B greater llame: 
But fkithftil Aiendship doth them both supprea, 
And them with mastering discipline doth tame. 
Through thoughts aspiring to eteraal fkme. 
For as the soul doth rule the esrthly masi. 
And all the service of the body flrame ; 

So love of soul doth k>ve of body pass, _. 

No less than perfbet gold snnnoiutB the laeaneft 

brass. ^ 

T. 
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*— Digaa satis fortnaa revisit. .^ 

A Jost reverse of ibrtune on him waiii> 
It is common with me to run from book 
to book to exercise my mind with m^f 
objects, and qualify myself for mv daily .la- 
bours. After an hour spent in this loitcnng 
way of reading, something will rcmai? » 
be food to the imagination. The writmp 
that please me most on such occasioDS tf^ 
stories, for the truth of which there is fjo» 
authority. Themiiidof manisnatuiuiy* 
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wreT of justice. And when we read a story 
'liereiTi a criminal is overtaken, in whom 
lere is no quality whieh is the object of 
ity, tYxe soul enjoys a certain revenge for 
^e offence done to its nature, in the wicked 
ctions committed in the preceding part of 
he history. This will be better under- 
tood by the reader from the following nar- 
at.ion Itself, than from any thing which I 
:an sa.y to introduce it. 

AVhen Charles duke of Burgundy, sur- 
lamed The Bold, reigned over spacious 
lominions now swallowed up by the power 
»f France, he heaped many favours and 
honours upon Claudius Rhynsault, a Ger- 
man, -who had served him in his wars against 
the insults of his neighbours. A great pSLTt 
q£ 21ealand was at that time in subjection 
feo that dukedom. The prince himself was 
a person of singular humanity and justice. 
Rhynsault, with no other real quality than 
courage, had disamulation enough to pass 
upcm his generous and unsuspicious master 
for a person of blunt honesty and fidelity, 
without any vice that could bias him from 
the execution of justice. His highness, pre- 
possessed to his advantage, upon the de- 
cease of the governor of his chief town of 
Zealand, gave Rhynsault that command. 
He was not long seated in that government 
before he cast liis eyes upon Sapphira, a 
woman of exquisite beauty, the wife of 
Paul Danvelt^ a wealthy merchant of the 
city under his protection and government 
Rhynsault was a man of a warm constitu- 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and 
not unskilled in the soft arts which win 
their fevour. He knew what it was to enjoy 
the satisfactions which are reaped from the 
possession of beauty, but was an utter 
stranger to the decencies, honours, and de- 
licacies, that attend the passion towards 
them in elegant minds. However, he had 
so much of the world, that he had a great 
share of the language which usually pre- 
vails upon the weaker part of that sex; and 
he could with his tongue utter a passion 
with which his heart was wholly untouched. 
He was one of those brutal minds which 
can be gratified ¥dth the violation of inno- 
cence and beauty, without the least pity, 
pas^on, or love, to that with which they 
are so much delighted. Ingratitude is a 
vice inseparable to a lustful man; and the 
possession of a woman by him, who has no 
thought but allaying a passion painful to 
himself, is nec<^^sarily followed by distaste 
and aversion. Rhynsault, being resolved to 
accomplish his will on the wife of Danvelt, 
left no arts untried to get into a familiarity 
at her house; but she knew his character 
and disposition too well, not to shun all 
occasions that might ensnare her into his 
conversaUon. The governor, despairing of 
success by ordinary means, apprehended 
and imprisoned her husband, under pre- 
tence 01 an information, that he was guilty 
of a correspondence with the enemies of the 
duke to betray the town into their poeses- 



non. This design had its deaared effect; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the 
day before that which was appointed for 
his execution, presented herselt in the hall 
of the governor's house; and, as he passed 
through the apartment, threw herself at 
his feet, and, holding his knees, beseeched 
his mercy. Rhynsault beheld her with a 
dissemUed satisfaction; and, assuming^ an 
air of thought and authority, he bid her 
arise, and told her she must follow hioA to ■ 
his closet; and, asking her whether she 
knew the hand of the letter he pulled out 
of his pocket, went from her, leaving this 
admonition aloud: *If you will save your 
husband, you must give me an account ot . 
all you know without prevarication: for 
eveiy body is satisfied he was too fond of 
you to be able to hide from you the names 
of the rest of the conspirators, or any other 
particulars whatsoever.' He went to his 
closet, and soon after the lady was sent for 
to an audience. The servant knew his dis- 
tance when matters of state were to be 
debated; and the governor, laying aside the 
air with which he had appeared in public, 
began to be the supplicant, to rally an af- 
fliction, which it was in her power easily to 
remove, and relieve an innocent mafi from 
his imprisonment She easily perceived 
his intention; and bathed in tears, began to 
deprecate so wicked a desi^. Lust, like 
ambition, takes all the faculties of the mind 
and body into its service and subjection. 
Her becomijng tears, her honest anguish, 
the wringing of her hands, and the many 
changes of ner posture and figure in the 
vehemence of speaking, were but so many 
attitudes in which he oeheld her beauty, 
and feather incentives of his desires. All 
humanity was lost in that one appetite, and 
he signined to her in so many ptain terms, 
that ne was unhappy till he had possessed 
her, and nothing less should be the price 
of her husband's life, and she must, before 
the following noon, pronounce the death, 
or enlargement, of Danvelt. After this no- 
tification, when he saw Sapphira enough 
agaip distracted, to make the subject of 
their discourse to common eyes appear dif- 
ferent from what it was, he called servanu 
to conduct her to the gate. Loaded with 
insupportable afiliction, she immediately 
repairs to her husband; and, having agnified 
to his gaolers that she had a proposal to 
miJ^e to her husband from the governor, 
she was left alone with him, revealed to 
him all that had passed, and represented 
the endless conflict she was in between love 
to his person, and fidelity to his bed. It is 
easy to imagine the sharp affiiction this 
honest pair was in upon such an incident, 
in lives not used to any but ordinary occur- 
rences. The man was bridled by shame 
from speaking what his fear prompted, 
upon so near an approach of death; but let 
fall words that signified to her, he should 
not think her polluted, though she had not 
yet confessed to him that the governor had 
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▼iolated her person, rince he knew her 
will had no part in the action. She {jarted 
from him with this oblique permisuon to 
save a life he had not resolutiOD enough to 
resins for the safety of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira 
atteiMied the governor, and beine led mto a 
remote apartosent, submitted to his desires. 
Rhynsault commended her charmsi claimed 
a famUianty after what had passed between 
them* and with an air of gayety, in the lan- 
guage of a gallant, bid her return, and take 
ner husband out of prison : * but,' continued 
he, ' my fur one must not be ofiended that 
I have taken care he should not be an inter- 
ruption' to our future assignations.' These 
last words foreboded what she found when 
she came to the gaol — ^her husband exe- 
cuted by the order of Rhynsault I 

It was remarkable that the woman, who 
was full of tears and lamentations during 
the whole course of her afflictions, uttered 
neither sigh nor complaint, but stood fixed 
with grief at this consummation of her mis- 
fortunes. She betook herself to her abode; 
and, after havine in solitude paid her de- 
votions to him who is the avenger of inno- 
cence, she repaired privately to court Her 
person, and a certain grandeur of sorrow, 
negligent of forms, gained her passage into 
the presence of the duke her sovereign. 
As soon as she came into the presence, she 
broke forth into the following words: * Be- 
hold, O mighty Charles, a wretch weary 
of life, though it has always been spent 
with innocence and virtue. It is not in your 
power to redress my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection of the 
distressed, and the punishment of oppres- 
sors, is a task worthy of a prince, F bring 
the duke of Burgundy ample matter for 
doing honour to Els own great name, and 
wiping infamy off from mine.' 

When she had spoke this, she delivered 
the duke a paper reciting her story. He 
read it with all the emotions that indigna- 
tion and jnty could raise in a prince jealous 
of his honour in the behaviour of his dmcers, 
and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynsault' was 
sent for to court, and, in the presence of a 
few of the council, confrohted oy Sapphira. 
The prince asking, 'Do you know that 
lady?' Rhynsault, as soon as he could re- 
cover his surprise, told the duke he would 
marry her, it his highness would please to 
think that a reparation. The duke seemed 
contented with this answer, and stood by 
during the immediate solemnization of the 
ceremonv. At the conclusion of it he told 
Rhynsault, 'Thus far you have done as 
constrained by my authority: I shall not be 
satisfied of ^our kind usage to her, without 
you sign a gift of your whole estate to her 
after your decease.' To the performance 
of this also the duke was a witness. When 
these two acts were executed, the di^e 
turned to the lady, and told her, • It now 
RiAains lor me to put yoa in quiet posset- 



sion of what your husband has wo \ 
fully bestowed on you;' and ordered 
immediate execution of Rhynsault. 
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auioqvM Ml boni Boris leviuteextiiigvitar. Am 

Lerlty of babaTiow is the b«De of all tbrnx m fi 
and Tirtiiooi. 

•Tunbridge, Sept. !«. 

* Dear Mr. Spectator, — I am a yonii^ 
woman of eighteen years of age, and I dsj 
assure you a maid of unspotted reputatioiv '■■ 
founded upon a very careful carriage in aQ , 
my looks, words, and actions. At the aamfti 
time I must own to you, that it is with niucSl 
constraint to flesh and blood that my be- 
haviour is so Btrictiy irreproachable; for I 
am naturally addicted to mirth, to gmrety, 
to a free air, to motion, and gadding. Now, 
what gives me a great deal of anxiety, and 
is some discouragement in the poraaitof 
virtue, is, that the young women who ran 
into greater freedoms with the men are 
more taken notice of than I am. The mtn 
are such unthinking sots, that they do not 
prefer her who restrains all her passion 
and affections, and keeps much within the 
bounds of what is lawful, to her who goes to 
the utmost verge of innocence and parleys 
at the very brink of vice, whether she shaQ 
be a wife or a mistress. But I must appeal 
to your spectatorial wisdom, who, I find» 
have passed very much of vour time in the 
study of woman, whether this is not a most 
unreasonableproceeding. I have read som^ 
where that Hobbes of Malmesbury aaseiti 
that continent persons have more of what 
the V contain than those who give a loose to 
their desires. According to this rule, kt 
there be equal age, equal wit, and equal 
good-humour, in the woman of prudence, 
and her of li^rty; what stores has he to 
expect who takes the former? What refuse 
must he be contented with who chooses the 
latter? Well, but I sat down to write to yoo 
to vent my indignation against several pert 
creatures who are addressed to and courted 
in this place, while poor I, i^d two or three 
like me, are wholly unregarded. 

< Every one of these affect gaining the 
hearts ot your sex. This is generauy at- 
tempted by a particular manner of carry- 
ing themselves with familiarity. Glycera 
has a dancing walk, and keeps time in her 
ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who is un- 
willing to interrupt her conquests, comes 
into the room before her with a familiar run. 
Duldssa takes advantage of the approach 
of the winter, and has introduced a veiy 
pretty shiver; closing up her shoulders, 
and shrinking as she moves. All that are 
in this mode carry their fans between both 
hands before them. Dulcissa herself^ who 
is author of this air, adds the pretty run to 
its and has also, when she is m very good 
humour, a taking funiliarity in throwing 
hcnelf into tho lowest seat in the room* aM 
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_ lier hooped petticosto hXi vith a 
ncky decency aoout her. Iknowsheprac^ 
iaes tHis wav of sittine down in her cham- 
»er; and indeed she does it as well as voa 
nay lutve seen an actress fall down dead in 
i tragedy. Not the least indecency in her 
posture. If you have observed what pretty 
zmrc g—c sare carried off at the end of a verse 
It the theatre, it will give voa a notion how 
Dulcissa plumps into a cnair. Here is a 
little country giri that is very cunning, that 
makes her use of bdng youne and unbred. 
Slid outdoes the ensnarers, who are almost 
twice her age. The air that she takes is to 
come into company after a walk, and is 
very successfully out of breath upon occa- 
aion. Her mother is in the secret, and calls 
her romp, and then looks round to see what 
yoonc^ men stare at her. 

' It would take up more than can come 
into one of your papers, to enumerate all 
the |>articular airs of the younger company 
in this place. But I cannot omit Dulceorella, 
whose manner is the most indolent imagin- 
able, but still as watchful of conquest as the 
holiest virgin among us. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a youn^ fellow, till she sees 
she has got him, and mflamed him by so 
much observation. When she sees she has 
him, and he begins to toss his head upon it, 
she is immediately short-sighted, and la- 
bours to observe what he is at a distance, 
with her eyes half shut. Thus the captive 
that thought her first struck, is to make 
very near appsoaches, or be wholly disre- 
^rded. This artifice has done more execu- 
tion than all the ogling of the rest of the 
women here, with the utmost variety of 
half glances, attentive heedlessnesses, child- 
iflih faiadvertencies, haughty contempts, or 
artificial oversights. After I have said thus 
much of ladies among us who fight thus 
reeolariy, I am to complain to you of a set 
of nimiliar romps, who have broken throui^ 
all common nues, and have thought of a 
very effectual wav of showing more charms 
than all of us. These, Mr. Spectator, are 
the swingers. You are to know these care- 
less pretty creatures are very innocents 
agun; ana it is to be no matter what they 
do for it is all harmless freedom. They get 
on ropes, as you must have seen the chil- 
dren, and are swung by their men visitants. > 
The jest is, that Mr. Such-a-one can name 
the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one's stockings; 
and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he 
is, and full of ropery; and she will lay a 
wager, and her sister shall tell the truth if 
he says right, and he cannot tell what colour 
her garters are of. In this diversion there 
are very many pretty shrieks, not so much 
for fear of fiuling, as that their petticoats 
should untie; for Uiere is a great care had 
to avoid improprieties; and the lover who 
swings the lady is to tie her clothes very 
dose together with his hatband, before ^e 
admits him to throw up her heels. 

*Kow, Mr. Spectator, except yon can 
Mte these wanfeODMSses in their ^~--' — 
Vol. n. 3i 



and bring us sober giris into observation, 
there is no help for it; we must swim with 
the tide; the coquettes are too power&l a 
party for us. To look into the merit of a 
rejiiilar and well behaved woman is a tXow 
thing. A loose trivial song guns the affec- 
tioDS, when a wise homily is not attended 
ta There is no other way but to make war 
upon them, or we must go over to them. 
As for my part, I will show all the world it 
is not for want of charms that I stand so 
long unasked; and if you do not take mea- 
sures for the immediate redress of us rigids, 
as the fellows call us, I can move with a 
speaking mien, can look significantly, can 
hsp, can trip, can loll, can sUrt, can blush, 
can rage, can weep, if I must doit, and can 
be frighted as agreeably as any she in Eng^ 
land. All which is humbly submitted to 
your spectatorial consideration, with all 
humility, by your most humble servant. 
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(loalem eomraendM etiam atqne etiam adipiee, ne mox 
Inctttiant altoaa tibi peeeata padonm. 

Jbr. lib. L Bp^ zriU. 19. 

Oonunand not, U1I a maa ia ttaoroufttly known : 
A raaeal praia*d, yon make Ilia fkalU your own. 



It is no unpleasant matter of speculation 
to consider the recommendatory epistles 
that pass round this town from hand to 
hand, and the abuse people put upon one 
another in that kind. It is indeed come to 
that pass, that, instead of being the testi* 
mony of merit in the person recommended, 
the true reading of a letter of this sort is, 
' The bearer hereof is so uneasy to me, that 
it will be an act of charity in you to take 
him off my hands; whether you prefer him 
or not, it is all one; for I have no manner of 
kindness for him, or obligation to him or 
his; and do what you please as to that.* As 
negligent as men are in this respect, a point 
of honour is concerned in it; and there is 
nothing a man should be more ashamed of, 
than passing a worthless creature into the 
service or interests of a man who has never 
injured you. The women indeed are a little 
too keen in their resentments to trespass 
often this way: but you shall sometimes 
know, that the mistress and the maid shall 
quarrel, and give each other very free lan- 
guage, and at last the lady shall be pacified 
to turn her out of doors, and give her a veiy 
good word to any body else. Hence it is 
that you see, in a year and a half's time, 
the same foce a domestic in all parts of the 
town. Good-breeding and good-nature l«ul 
people in a great measure to this injustice: 
when suitors of no consideration will have 
confidence enough to press upon thdr su- 
periors those in power are tender of speak- 
mg the exceptions they have against thenu 
and are mortgaged into promises out of 
their impatiencft of importunity* In this 
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ktter cue, it would be a veiy useful in* 
ouiry to know the histoiy of rec(»innienda- 
uonB. There are, you must know^ certain 
abettors of this way of torment, who make 
it a proliession to manage the affairs of can- 
didates. These gentlemen let out their im- 
pudence to their clients, and supply any 
defective recommendation, by miorming 
how such and such a man is to be attacked. 
They will tell you, get the least scrap from 
Mr. Such-a-one, and leave the rest to thejn. 
When one of these undertakers has your 
business in hand, you may be nek, absent 
in town or country, and the patron shall be 
worried, or vou prevail I remember to 
have been snown a gentleman some years 
ago, who punished a whole people for their 
fiftcility in giving their credentials. This 
person had belon«:ed to a regiment which 
did duty in the West In^es, and, by the 
mortal!^ of the place, happened to be 
commanding officer in the colony. He op- 
pressed his subjects with great frankness, 
till he became sensible that he was heartilv 
hated by every man under his command. 
When he had carried his point to be thus 
detestable, in a pretended fit of disbumour, 
and feigned uneasiness of living where he 
found he was so universally unacceptable, 
he communicated to the chief inhabitants a 
design he had to return for England, pro- 
vide they would give him ample testi- 
monials of their approbation. The planters 
came into it to a man, and in proportion to 
his deserving the quite contrary, the words 
justice, generodty, and courage, were in- 
serted in his commission, not omitting the 
general good liking of people of all condi- 
tions in the colony. The gentleman returns 
for England, and within a few months after 
came back to them their governor, on the 
strength of their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed hap- 
pen to easy recommenders, in the ordinary 
course of thinn from one hand to anoUier; 
but how would a man bear to have it said 
to him, * The person I took into confidence 
on the credit you gave him, has proved 
false, unjust, and has not answered any way 
the character you gave me of him?' 

I cannot but conceive verv good hopes of 
that rake Jack Toper of tne Temple, for 
an honest scrupulousness in this point A 
friend of his meeting with a 6ei*vant that 
had formerly lived with Jack, and having 
a mind to take him, sent to him to know 
what faults the fellow had, since he could 
not please such a careless fellow as he was. 
His answer was as follows: 

* Sir,— Thomas, that lived with me, was 
turned away because he was too eood for 
me. You know I live in taverns: he is an 
orderly sober rascal, and thinks much to 
sleep in an entry until two in the morning. 
He told me one day, when he was dressing 
me, that he wondered I was not dead before 
now, since I went to dinner in the evening, 
and went to supper at two in the morning. 
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We were coming down Essex-street 
night a little flustered, and I was 91 
him the word to alarm the watch; be 
the impudence to tell me it was against 
law. You that are married, and hre 
day after another the same way, and s 
the whole week, I dare say will like I 
and he willi>e glad to have' his meat in 
season. The fellow is certainly very ha 
My service to your lady. Yoqts, J. T 

Now this was very fair dealing. ) 
knew verv well, that though the lovi 
order maae a man very awkward in 
equipage, it was a valuable quality an 
the queer people who live by rule; and 
too much good-sense and good-nature t( 
the fellow starve, because he was not fl 
attend his vivacities. 

I shall end this discourse with alettef 
recommendation from Horace to ClaoM 
Nero. You will see in that letter a sl<* 
ness to ask a favour, a strong reason if 
being unable to deny his good word sf 
longer, and that it is a service to the pens 
to whom he recommends, to comply »il 
what is asked: all which are necessary dh 
cumstances, both hi justice and good-bite^ 
ing, if a man would ask so as to have reasi 
to complain of a denial; and indeed a vm 
should not in strictness ask otherwise, fc 
hopes the authority of Horace, who per- 
fectly understood how to live with grot 
men, may have a good efTect towarji 
amending this facility in people of confi- 
tion, and the confidence of those whoapplr 
to them without merit, I have translm 
the episde. 

« To Claudiu9 Kero, 

*SiR, — Septimus, who waits upon yn 
with this, is very well acquainted with tbe 
place vou are plea»»i to allow me in yonr 
triendship. For when he beseeches me to 
recommend him to your notice in sodii 
manner as to be received by you, whotfe 
delicate in the choice of your friends aw 
domestics, he knows our intimacy, and un- 
derstands my ability to serve him better 
than I do myself. I have defended roy«df 
against his ambition to be yours, as long,* 
I jKMssibly could; but fearing the iropotatkn 
of hiding my power in you out of mean sw 
selfish consoderations, lam at last prrvuled 
upon to give you this trouble. Thus, to 
avoid the appearance of a greater feult, 1 
have put on this confidence. If yon cm 
forgive this transgresaon of modesty in be- 
half of a friend, receive this gentleman W 
your interests and friend^p, and take it 
from me that he is an honest andabi«vc 
man.' T. 

— 
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iBgritadinem Iftadare, anan rem nutzifl 
lem, qDoram eat tandem philoaopboram ? 

What kind of pbitoaophr ia it to extol 
tba moat deteauble tUng in nature f 

About an age ago it was the fashioo to 
Engfland for eveiy one that would K 
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tbooght Tenuous to throw as much sanctity 
as possible into his face, and in particular to 
abstain from all appearances o« mirth and 
pleasantry, which were looked upon as the 
marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of 
a scyrrowfiil countenance, and 8;enerally 
eaten up with spleen and melancholyj A 
gentleman, whd was lately a great orna- 
ment* to the learned world, has diverted 
me more than once with an account of the 
reception which he met with from a very 
famous independent minister, who was head 
of a college J in those times. This gentle- 
man was then a young adventurer in the 
republic of letters, ana just fitted out for 
the university with a good cargo of Latin 
and Greek. His frieniM were resolved that 
he should try his fortune at an election 
which was drawing near in the college, of 
which the independent minister whom I 
have before mentioned was governor. The 
▼Guth, according to custom, waited on him 
m order to be examined. He was reedved 
at the door by a servant who was one of 
that gloomy generation that were then in 
Casliion. He conducted him with great si- 
lence and seriousness, to a long gallery, 
iiyhich was darkened at noon-day, and had 
only a angle candle burning in it. After a 
short stay in this melancholy apartment, 
he was led into a chamber hune with black, 
where he entertained himself mr some time 
by the glimmering of a taper, until at 
length the head of the colleee came out to 
him from an inner room, with half a dozen 
night-caps upon his head, and religious 
horror in his countenance. The young man 
trembled: but his fears incre&Bect when in- 
stead of being asked what progress he had 
made in learning, he was exammed how he 
abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek 
stood him in TitUe stead; he was to give an 
accxnmt only of the state of his soul; whe- 
ther he was of the number of the elect; what 
was the occasion of the conversion, upon 
what day of the month, and hour of the 
day it happened; how it was carried on, 



* Tbe gentleman alluded to waa Anthony Henley, 
Eaq. aon of Sir Robert Renlev.or the Orange, in Ramp- 
ibire. He waa tbe intimate friend of tbe moet eonaider- 
able wita of the time, and ia believed to have been an 
amnle cantributor to the TaUer. Dr. Garth entertained 
so high an opinion of him, that he dedicated hia Di*- 

> j»«M«ry to him ** in tenna which most lead tbe reader 
to Ihnn a very exalted idea of hia virtuea and aooon- 
pliahmenta." Mr. Henleydied in Auguat, 1711. 

t Thia waa Dr. Thomaa Goodwin, 8. T P. Preaident 
of Maifdalen College, Oxford, and one of tbe aaiembly 
ofdivinea that aat at Weatminater. Wood atvlea him 
and Dr. Owen " the two Atlaaaea and Patriarcba of in- 
dependency.** Tn tbe character prefixed to hia worka, 
be ia deaerlbed aa a man " much addicted to retirement 
and deep contemplation ; that he had been much ex- 
ereiaed in the oontroveraiea agitated in tbe age in which 
he lived, and had a deep inaight into tbe grace of God, 
and the covenant of grace.** He atlendM Cromwell, 
kta ftiend and patron, upon bia death-bed, and waa very 

— eooAdeat be would not die, fhMn a auppoeed revelation 
c(»nnunieaied to him in prayer, but a few minutea be- 
fan bia death. When he found himeetf miataken, ia a 
•obaeqiaent addieaa to God, he exclaimed, ** Thou Aaat 
jawived na, and we were deceived.** He died in Feb. 
M79. la tte sifhtietb year of bia afa.-^flaa Granair 
mLVL 



and when completed. Thewholeexamba* 
tion was summed up with one short quea-. 
tion, namely, whether he was prepared for 
death? The boy, who had been bred up by 
honest parents, was friehted out of his 
wits at the solemnitv of the proceeding, 
and by the last dreaofiil interrogatory; so 
that, upon making ^is escape out <n thia 
house of mourning, he could never be 
brought a second time, to the examination, 
as not being able to go through the terrors 
of it. 

Notwithstanding this general form and 
outside of religion is pretty well worn out 
among us, there are many persons who, by 
a natural uncheerfulness of heart, mistaken 
notions of piety, or weakness of understand- 
in]^, love to indulge this uncomfortable way 
or life, and give up themselves a prey to 
grief and melancholy. Superstitious fears 
and groundless scruples cut them (tf from 
the pleasures of conversation, and all those 
social entertsunments, which are not only 
innocent, but laudable: as if mirth was 
made for reprobates, and cheerfulness dP 
heart denied those who are the only persons 
that hav« a proper title to it 
^ojpbrius IS one of these sons of sorrow. 
He thinks himself gbliged in duty to be sad 
and disconsolate. (He looks on a sudden fit 
of laughter as a oreach of his baptismal 
vow. ^ An innocent iest startles him like 
blasphemy. Tell him of one who is ad- 
vanced to a title of honour, he lifts up his 
hands and eyes: describe a public ceremo- 
ny, he shakes his head; show him a gay 
equipage, he blesses himself. All the little 
ornaments of life are pomps and vanities. 
'.Mirth is wanton, and wit profane.^ He is 
scandalized at youth for being lively, and 
at childhood for beihg plajrAiL He ats at 
a christening, or marriage-feast, as at a fu- 
neral; sighs at the convulnon of a merry 
story, and grows devout when the rest ot 
the company grow pleasant After all, 
Sombrius is a religious man, and would 
have behaved himself very properly, had 
he lived when Christianity was under a ge- 
neral persecution. 

I would by no means presume to tax such 
characters with hypocrisy, as is done too 
frequently: that bemg a vice which I think 
none but He .who knows the secrets of 
men's hearts should pretend to discover in 
another, where the proofs of it do not 
amount to a demonstration. On the con- 
trary, as there are many excellent persons 
who are weighed down by. this habitual 
sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our • 
compassion than our reproaches. I think, 
however, they would ao well to conader 
whether such a behaviour does not deter 
men from a religious life, by representing 
it as an unsociable state, that extinguishes 
all joy and gladness, darkens the face of na- 
ture, and destroys the relish of being itseli 

I have, in former papers, shown how 
great a tendency there is to cheerfulness in 
religion^ and how such a frame of mind is 
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9ot qdIt the most lovely, but the most com* 
^mendaole in a virtuouB person. In short, 
those who represent rehgion in so unami- 
able a light, are like the spies sent bv 
Moses to make a discovery ot the Land ol 
Promise, when by their reports they dis- 
couraged the people from entering upon it 
Those who show us the joy, the cheerful- 
ne», the good humour, that naturally 
sprine up in this happy state, are like the 
spies bringing alonp with them the clusters 
of ^pes, and delicious fruits, that might 
invite their companions into the pleasant 
country which produced them. 

An eminent pagan writer* has made a 
discourse to show that the atheist, who de- 
nies a God, does him less dishonour than 
'the man who owns his being; but at the 
same time believes him to be cruel, liard 
to please, and terrible to human nature. 
* For my own part,' says he, * I would ra- 
ther it should oe said of me, that there 
was never any such man as Plutarch, than 
lihat Plutarch was ill-natured, capricious, 
or inhuman.' 

If we may believe our logicians, man is 
^stinguished from all other creatures by 
the fiBLCttlty of laughter. He has a heart 
^pable or mirth, and naturally disposed to 
It It is not the business of virtue to extir- 
pate the affections of the mind, but to ref- 
late them. It may moderate and restrain, 
l)ut was not designed to banish gladness 
from the heart of man. Religion contracts 
the circle of our pleasures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to expatiate 
in. The contemplation of the divine Behig, 
and the exercise of virtue, are in their own 
mature, so far from excluding all gladness 
•of heart, that they are perpetually sources 
of it fin a word, the true spirit of reHgion 
^cheers, as well as composes, the soul; it 
iMuiishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute mirth ; but in exchange 
fills the mind with a perpetual serenity, 
uninterrupted cheerfulness, and an habi- 
tual inclination to please others, as well as 
to be pleased in itsell O. 
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Diirlt ut ilflx tonsa bipennibiM 
Ntsre ferad ftondia In Algido, 
Fer damna, per oedaa, ab Ipao 
Dudt opet animmiuiaa retro. 

JEbr.Od.W.Ub.4.5T. 

Like an oak on iobw eoM mooatahi'B brow, 

At evYy wound they iprout and grow : 
Tbe azeand sword new vifour give. 
And by tbeir mine Uwy nvl^.^JInmi. 

As I am one who, by my profesaon, am 
obliged to look into allkinas of men, there 
are none whom I consider with so much 
pleasure, as those who have any thing new 
or extraordinarv in their characters or 
ways of li^ng. For this reason I have often 
amused myself with speculations on the 



• Plat Ttipi AitrtUiiMvtmt, Plat, Opera, torn. I. 
p.M8.H.8tapikli79;ltao. 



race of people called Jews, many of whoA 
I have met with in most of the considenUe 
towns which I have passed throujgh xq tfce 
course of my travels. Thev are, indeed, so 
disseminated through all the trading paols 
of the world, that they are become the in- 
struments by which the most distant nations 
converse with one another, and by which 
mankind are knit together in a general oor- 
respondence. They are like the p^ and 
nails in a great buildmg, which, though tbej 
are but little valued in themselves,' are ab- 
solutely necessary to keep the whole frame 
together. 

That I may not fall into any commca 
beaten tracks of observation, I snail cona- 
der this people in three views: First, witt 
regard to their number; secondly, thdr 
dispersion; and thirdlv their adherence to 
their relifl^on: and afterwards endeavour 
to show first, what natural reasons, and 
secondly, what providential reasons, msf 
be assigned for these three remarkabk 
particulars. 

The Jews are locked upon by many to be 
as numerous at present, as they were for- 
merly in the land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dread- 
ful daughter made of them under some d 
the Roman emperors, which historiaai 
describe bv the death of many hundred 
thousands in a war; and the innumerable 
massacres and persecutions they have un- 
dergone in Turkey, as well as in all Chris- 
tian nations of the world. The rabbins, tn 
express the great havoc which has bees 
sometimes made of them, tell us, after thdr 
usual manner of hyperbole, that there were 
such torrents of holy blood shed, as carried 
rocks of a hundred yards in circumference 
above three miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remark- 
able particular in this people. They swarm 
over all the East, and are setded in the ie> 
motest parts of China. They are spread 
through most of the nations in Europe and 
Africa, and many families of them are 
established in the West Indies: not to men- 
tion whole nations bordering on Prester- 
John's country, and some discovered in the 
inner parts of America, if we may give any 
credit to their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to thdr religion is 
no less remarkable than their numbers and 
dispersion, especially considering it as per- 
secuted or contemned over the face or the 
whole earth. This is likewise the more 
remarkable, if we con^der the freaocot 
apostacies of this people, when they lived 
urider their kings m the land of promiscb 
and within sight of the temple. 

If in the next place we examine wfadt 
may be the natural reasons of these three 
particulars whkh we find in the Jews, and 
which are not to be found in any other re- 
ligion or people, I can, in the first place, 
attribute tneir numbers to nothinr but their 
constant employment, their abstinenoeb 
their exemption from wars, and, above aO, 
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lei^ frequent inarriam;.for they look on 
lin>acy as an accursed state, and generally 
re Tnarried before twenty, as hoping the 
lessiah may descend from them« 
nriie dispersion of the Jews into all the 
ations of the earth, is the second remark- 
ble particular of that people, though not 
:> haird to be accountea for. They were 
l^ways in rebellions and tumults while they 
ad the temple and holy city in view, for 
rliich reason they have often been driven 
ut of their old habitations in the land of 
iromise. They have as often been banish- 
d out of most other places where they 
tave settled, which must very much dis- 
lerse and scatter a people, and oblige them 
o seek a livelihood where they can find it 
lesldes* the whole people is now a race of 
nch merchants as are wanderers by pro- 
iession, and, at the same time, are in most, 
F not all places, incapable of either lands 
ir offices, that might engage them to make 
my part of the world their home. 

Xhis dispersion would probably have lost 
;heir religion, had it not been secured by 
lie strength of its constitution: for the^r are 
o live all in a body, and generally within 
:he same enclosure; to marry among them- 
lelves, and to eat ^ no meats that are not 
billed or prepared their own way. This 
ihuts them out from all table conversation, 
and the most agreeable intercourses of life; 
and, by consequence, excludes them from 
the most probable means of conversion. 

If, in the last place, we consider what 
providential reasons may be assigned for 
these three particulars^ we shall find that' 
their numbers, dispersion, and adherence 
to their religion, have furnished every age, 
and every nation of the world, with the 
strongest arguments fortheChrisdan fidth, 
not only as these very particulars are fore- 
told ct them, but as they themselves are 
the depositaries of these, and all the other 
prophecies, which tend to their own con- 
tusion. Their number furnishes us with 
a sufficient cloud of witnesses that attest 
the truth of the old Bible. Their disper- 
sion spreads these witnesses through all 
parts of the world. The adherence to their 
religion makes their testimony unouestion- 
able. Had the whole body of the Jews 
been converted to Christianity, we should 
certainlv have thought all the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, that relate to the 
coming and history of our blessed Saviour, 
forged by Christians, and have looked upon 
them with the prophecies of the Sf bils, as 
made many years after the events they pre* 
tended to mretell. O. 
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ODataiD pwiter ntf bia decait sqt etiun cBipliiii« 
Oood ilia ctM maflt ad bne utenda idonea est 

TVrvNt fiMUt Act. i. Be. 1. 
Tour ton oariit to ha^ shared in them thing*, be- 
anw yovth It best raitad to the aqjoynent of them. 

* Mr. Sfsctator, — Those ancients who 
were the most accurate in their remarks 
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the genius and temper of mankind, by 
isidering the various bent and scope of 
our actions throughout the progress of life, 
have with great exactness allotted inclina- 
tions and objects of desire particular to 
every stage, according to the different cir- 
cumstances of our conversation and fortune, 
through the several periods of it Henee 
they were disposed easily to excuse those 
excesses which might possibly arise front 
a too eager pursuit of the affections more 
immediately proper to each state. They 
indulged the levity of childhood with ten- 
derness, overlooked the .gayety of youth 
with pood-nature, temperea the forward 
ambition and impatience of ripened man- 
hood with discretion, and kinaly imputed 
the tenadous avarice of old men to their 
want of relish for any other enjojrment. 
Such allowances as these were no less ad' 
vantageous to common society than obliging 
to particular persons; for, oy maintaininr 
a decency and regularity in the course of 
life, they supported the dignity of human 
nature, whicn then suffers the greatest vio- 
lence when the order of things is inverted; 
and in nothing is it more remarkably vili-- 
fied and ricticulous, than when feebleness 
preposterously attempts to adorn itself 
with that outward pomp and lustre, which 
serve only to set off tne bloom of youth 
with better advantage. I was insenably 
carried into reflections of this nature, by 
just now meeting Paulino (who is in ht9 
climacteric) bedecked with the utmost 
splendour of dress and eouipage, and giving^ 
an unbounded loose to all manner of plea-^ 
sure, whilst his only son is debarred all 
innocent diveraon, and may be seen fre-^ 
quently solacing himself in the Mall with 
no other attendance than one antiquated 
servant of his father's for a companion and 
director. 

* It is a monstrous want of reflection, that 
a man cannot consider, that when he can- 
not resi^ the pleasures of life in his decay 
of appetite and inclination to them, his son 
must have a much uneasier task to resist 
the impetuosity of growing desires. The 
skill therefore should methinks be, to let & 
son want no lawful diveraon, in proportion 
to his future fortune, and the figure he is 
to make in the worid. The first step to- 
wards virtue that I have observed, in young 
men of condition that have run into ex*' 
cesses, has been that they had a regard to 
their quality and reputation in the manage- 
ment of their vices. Narrowness in their 
circumstances has made many youths, to 
supply themselves as debauchees, com- 
mence cheats and rascals. The father who 
allows his son to the utmost ability avoids 
this latter evil, which as to the world i» 
mnch greater than the former. But -the 
contrary practice has prevailed so much 
among some men, that I have known them 
deny them what was merely necessary for 
education suitable to their quality. Poor 
young Antonio is a lamentable instance of 
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ill conduct in this' kind. The yonne man 
did not want natural talents; but thelather 
,of hira was a coxcomb, who affected being 
a fine gentleman so unmercifully, that he 
could not endure in his sight, or the fre- 
quent mention of one* who was his son, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting him 
out of the gay world. I have often thought 
the father took a secret pleasure in reflect- 
ing that, when that fine house and seat 
came into the next hands, it would revive 
his memory, as a person who knew how to 
enjoy them, from observation of the rusti- 
city and ignorance of his successor. Cer- 
tain it is, tnat a man may, if he will, let his 
heart close to the having no regard to any 
thing but his dear self, even with exclusion 
of his very children. I recommend this 
subject to vour consideration, and am, sir, 
your most humble servant, T. B. ' 

• London, Sept 26, 1712. 
« Mr. Spectator, — I am just come from 
Tunbridge, and have since my return read 
Mrs. Matilda Mohair's letter to you. She 
pretends to make a mightv story about the 
diversions of swinging in that place. What 
was done was only among relations; and no 
man swung any woman who was not second 
tousin at farthest She is pleased to say, 
care was taken that the gallants tied tne 
ladies' legs before they were wafted into 
the air. Since she is so spiteful, I will tell 
you the pldn truth. — ^There was no such 
nicety observed, since we were all, as I 
just now told you, near relations; but Mrs. 
Mohair herself has been swung there, and 
she invents adi this malice, because it was 
observed she had crooked legs, of which I 
was an eye witness. Your humble servant, 
•RACHEL SHOESTRING.' 

•Tunbridge, Sept 26, 1712. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^We nave just now 
read your paper, containing Mrs. Mohair's 
letter. It is an invention di her own from 
one end to the other; and I de«t*e you 
would print the enclosed letter by itself, 
and shorten it so as to come within the 
compass of your half sheet She is the most 
malidous minx in the world, for all she 
looks so innocent Do not leave out that 
part about her being in love with her fa- 
ther's butler, which makes her shun men; 
for that is the truest of it all. Your humble 
servant, SARAH TRICE. 

* P. S. She has crooked legs.' 

•Tunbridge, Sept 26, 1712. 
•Mr. Spectator, — AH tnat Mrs. Mo- 
hur is so vexed at against the good com- 
pany of this place is, that we all know she 
nas crooked legs. This is certainly true. 
I do not care for putting my name, because 
one would not be in the power of the crea- 
ture. Your humble servant, unknown. ' 

•Tunbridge, Sept 26, 1712. 
•Mr. Spectator, — ^That insufferable 
prude, Mrs. Mohair, who has told such 
stories of the company here, is with child, for 



all her nice drs and her crooked legs. Vtm 
be sure to put her in for both those tM 
tilings, and you will oblige every body hd 
especially, your humble servant, ■ 

• ALICE BLUEGARTER.' 
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A canniBf old fox tliii 1 

A favoxtr wett bestowed is almost I 
great an honour to him who conlers it as^ 
him who receives it What indeed maki' 
for the superior reputation of the patron 1 
this case is, that he is always surrooiidi. 
with specious pretences of unwotfhjr candi- 
dates, and is often alone in the kind indinir 
tion he has towards the well deaeniii^ 
Justice is the first quality in the man whs 
is in a post of direction; and I renoember 
to have tieard an old gentleman talk of tte 
civil wars, and in his relation give an ac- 
count of a general officer, who with tla 
one quality, without anv shining endow- 
ments^ became so pojnilariy beloved and 
honoured, that all decisons between mn 
and man were laid before him by the par- 
ties concerned, in a private way; and thef 
would lay by their animonties implicitlf, 
if lie bid them be friends, or submit them- 
selves in the wrong without reluctance, if 
he said it, without wuting the judgment cf 
courts-martial. His manner was to keep 
the dates of all commissions in his closet, 
and wholly dismiss from the service soA 
who were deficient in their duty; and after 
that took care to prefer according^ to the 
order of battle. His familiars were his es- 
tire friends, and could have no mtervsted 
views in courting his acquaintance: for hs 
affection was no step to their preferment, 
though it was to their reputation. By this 
means a Idnd aspect, a salutation, a smile, 
and giving out his hand, had the weight cf 
what is esteemed by vulgar minds more 
substantial. His business was very shoft, 
and he who had nothing to do but fnstioe 
was never affronted with a request of a &- 
miliar daily visitant for what was due tot 
brave man at a ^stance. Elxtraordinary 
merit he used to recommend to the kin^ 
for some distinction at home; till the cvder 
of battle made way for his riang in the 
troops. Add to this, that he had an excd- 
lent way of getting rid of such who he ob- 
served were good at a halt, as his phrase 
was. Under this description he compre- 
hended all those who were contented to 
live without reproach,and had no prompti- 
tude in their minds towards glory. These 
fellows were also recommended to the 
king, and taken off the general's hands 
into posts wherein diligence and coromoo 
honesty were all that were necessary. This 
general had no weak part in his hne, but 
every man had as much care upon him, 
and as much honour to lose as hhnselL 
Every officer could answer for what passed 
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where lie was; and the genenl's presence 
-was never necessary any where, but where 
be had placed himself at the first disposi- 
tion, except that accident happened from 
extraordinary efforts of the enemy which 
he could not foresee; but it was remarkable 
that it never fell out from failure in his own 
troops. It must be confessed the world is 
just so much out of order, as an unworthy 
person possesses what should be in the di- 
rection of him who has better pretensions 
to it. 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fel- 
low used to describe in his general, all the 
evils which have ever happened among 
mankind have arose from the wanton dis- 
position of the favours of the powerfuL It 
18 generally all that men of modesty and 
virtue can do, to fall in with some whimsi- 
cal turn in a great man, to make way for 
things of real and absolute service. In the 
time of Don Sebastian of Portugal, or some 
time since, the first minister would let no- 
thing come near him but what bore the 
most profound face of wisdom and gravity. 
They carried it so far, that, for the greater 
show of their j>rofcund knowledge, a pair 
of spectacles tied on their noses with a 
black riband round their heads, was what 
completed the dress of those who made 
their court at his levee, and none with 
naked noses were admitted to his presence. 
A blunt honest fellow, who haa a com- 
mand in the train of artillery, had attempted 
to make an impression upon the porter, 
day after day in vain, until at length he 
made his appearance in a very thoughtftil 
<lark suit of clothes, and two pur of specta- 
cles on at once. He was conducted from 
room to room, with great deference, to the 
minister; and, carrying on the farce of the 
place, he told his excellency that he had 
pretended in this manner to be wiser than 
he really was, but with no ill intention: but 
he was nonest Such-a-one of the train, and 
he came to tell him that theywanted wheel- 
harrows and pick-axes. The thing hap- 
pened not to oisplease, the great man was 
seen to smile, and the successful officer was 
re- conducted with the same profound cere- 
mony out of the house. 

When Leo X. reigned pope of Rome, 
his holiness, though a man of sense, and of 
an excellent taste of letters, of all things 
a£fected fools, buffoons, humourists, and 
coxcombs. Whether it were from vanity, 
and that he enjoyed no talents in other men 
but what were inferior to him, or whatever 
it was, he carried it so fkr, that his whole 
delight was in finding out new foots, and as 
our phrase is, playing them off, and making 
them show thetnselves to advantage. A 
priest of his former acquaintance, raffered 
a great many disappointments in attempt- 
ing to find access to him in a reeular cha- 
racter, mitil at last in despair he retired 
from Rome, and returned in an equipage so 
very fantastical, both as to ^e dress of 



himself and servants, that the whole conrt 
were in an emulation who should first intro^ 
duce him to his holiness. What added to 
the expectation his holiness had of the 
pleasure he should have in his follies, was, 
that this fellow, in a dress the most exqui- ' 
sitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to 
him alone, for he had matters of the nighest 
importance, upon which he wanted a con- 
ference. Nothme could be denied to a cox- 
comb of so great nope; but when they were 
apart, the impostor revealed himself, and 
spoke as follows: 

* Do not be surprised, most holy father, 
at seeing, instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, 
your old friend, who has taken this way of 
access to admonish you of your own folly* 
Can any thing show your holiness how un- 
worthy you treat mankind, more than my 
being put upon this difficulty to speak witn 
you? It is a degree of folly to deb^ht to see 
It in others, and it is the greatest msolence 
imaginable to rejoice in the disgrace of hu- 
man nature. It is a criminal humility iii a 
person of your hbliness's understanding, to 
oelieve you cannot excel but in the con« 
versation of half-wits, humourists, cox- 
combs, and buffoons. If your holiness ha^ 
a mind to be diverted like a rational man/ 
you have a great opportunity for it, in dis- 
robmg all tne impertinents you have fa- 
voured, of all their riches and trappings at 
once, and bestowing them on the humble, 
the virtuous, and the meek. If your holi^ 
ness is not concerned for the sake of virtue 
and religion, be pleased to reflect, that for 
the sake of your own safety it is not proper 
to be so very much in jest When the pope 
is thus meny, the people will in time begm 
to think many things, which they have 
hitherto beheld with great veneration, are 
in themselves objects m scorn and deriaon* 
If they once get a trick of knowing how to 
laugh, your holiness's saying this sentence 
in one night cap, and the other with the 
other, the change of your slippers, bringing 
you your staff in the midst ot a prayer, then 
stripping you of one yest, and clapping on 
a second during divine service, will be found 
out to have nothing in it. Consider, sir, that 
at this rate a head will be reckoned never 
the wiser for being bald, and the ignorant 
will be apt to say, that going bare-foot doe» 
not at all help on the way to heaven. The 
red cap and the cowl wiU fall under the 
same contempt; and the vulgar will tell u» 
to our faces, tnat we shall have no authority 
over them but from the force of our an^u- 
mentsandthesanctity of our lives.' ' T. 
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Kor reina, nor cnrba. nor criea the boraea fear. 
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To the S/uctatar^Oeneral of Great Britain. 

From the fkrtber end of the Widow*! Oofte-hooM 
io Devviettx-conrt Monday evening, twenty- 
eight minutes and a half pait lix. 

* Dear Dumb, — In short, to use no far- 
• ther preface, if I should tell you that I have 
seen a hackney-coachman, when he has 
come to set down his fare, which has con- 
sisted of two or three very fine ladies, hand 
them out, and salute every one of them 
with an air of familiarity, without givine 
the least offence, you would perhaps think 
me guilty of a gasconade. But to dear my- 
self from that imputation, and to explain 
this matter to you, I assure you that there 
are many illustrious youths within this city, 
who frequently recreate themselves by 
driving of a hackney-coach: but those 
whom, above all others, I would recom- 
mend to you, are the young gentlemen be- 
longing to the inns of court We have, I 
think, about a dozen coachmen j who have 
chambers here in the Temple; and, as it is 
reasonable to believe others will follow 
their example, we may perhaps in time (if 
it shall be thought convenient) be drove to 
Westminster by our own fraternity, allow- 
ing every fifth person to apply his medita- 
tions this way, which is but a modest com- 
Iputation, as the humour is now likely to 
take. It is to be hoped, likewise, that there 
are in the other nurseries of the law to be 
fbund a proportionable number of these 
hopeful plants, springing up to the ever- 
lasting renown of their native country. Of 
how long standing this humour has been, I 
know not The first time I had any par- 
ticular reason to take notice of it was about 
this time twelvemonth, when, being upon 
Hampstead-heath with some of these studi- 
ous young men, who went thither purely for 
the sake of contemplation, nothing would 
serve them but I must go through a course of 
this philosophy too; and, being ever willing 
to embellish myself with any commendable 
qualification, it was not long ere thev per- 
suaded me into the coachbox; nor indeed 
much longer, before I underwent the fate 
<rf my brother Phaeton; for, having drove 
about fifty paces with pretty ^pod success, 
through my own natural sagacity, together 
with the good instructions of my tutors, 
who to give them their due, were on all 
hands encouragjne and assisting me in this 
laudable undertaJ^ing: I say, sir, having 
drove above fifty paces witn pretty good 
success, I must needs be exercising the 
lash; which the horses resented so ill from 
my hands, that they gave' a sudden start, 
and thereby pitched me dir^tly upon my 
head, as I very well remembered about 
half an hour afterwards; which not only 
deprived me of all the knowledge I had 
gained for fifty yards before, but nad like 
to have broke my neck into the bargain. 
After such a severe reprimand, you may 
imagine I was not very easily prevailed 
with to make a second attempt; and indeed, 
upon mature deliberati«i» the whole science 



seemed, at Itast to me, to be __ 
with so many difficulties, that, 
standing the unknown advantares whU 
might have accrued to me therdoy, I neve 
over all hopes of attumng it; and t bueie 
had never thought of it more, but that mf 
memory has been lately refreshed by see- 
ing some of these ingemous gentleiiicn pif 
in the open streets, one of which I saw re- 
ceive so suitable a remaxd to his laboiin» 
that though I know you are no friend d 
story-telling, yet I must b^ leave to tm- 
ble you with Uiis at Uaygct 

* About a fortnight since, as I waa divert- 
ing myself with a pennyworth of walnitts tt 
the Temple gate, a lively young fellow is 
a fustian jacket shot by me, beckoned s 
coach, and told the coachman he wanted Id 
go as far as Chelsea. They agreed upon 
9ie price, and this young gentleman mooMs 
the coach-box: the fellow, staring^ at lum, 
desired to know if he should not drive m& 
they were out of town. No, no, replied lie 
He was then eoing to climb up to him, fast 
received another check, and was then op- 
dered to get into the coach, or behind it, 
for that he wanted no instructors; ** Bat be 
sure, you dog you," says he, *• do not bilk 
me." The fellow thereupon surrendered 
his whip, scratched his head, and crept 
into the coach. Having myself occasicn to 
go into the Strand about the same time, we 
started both together; but the street bon^ 
very full of coaches, and he not so able a 
coachman as perhaps he imagined himself 
I had soon got a little way before him; 
often, however, having the cariouty tocaK 
my eye back upon him, to observe how he 
behaved himself in this high station; whicb 
he did with great composure, until he came 
to the pass, which is a military term the 
brothers of the whip have given to the 
strait at St Clement^ church. When he 
was arrived near this i^ace, where are ^ 
ways coaches in waiting, the coachmen 
began to suck up the muscles of tbdr 
cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each 
other, as if they had some roguery in tfadr 
heads, which 1 was immediately cxinvinoed 
of; for he no sooner came within reach, bat 
the first of them with his whip took the 
exact dimension of his shoulders, which he 
very ingeniously called endoraing: and hi* 
deed, I must say, that every one of them 
took due care to endorse him as he came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a 
little unea^ under the operation, and was 
going in all haste to take Uie numbers of 
their coaches; but at length, bj the media* 
ticm of the worthy gentleman m the coach, 
his wrath was assuaged, and he prevailed 
upon to pursue his journey; though indeed 
I thought they had clapped such a spoke in 
his wheel, as had dissuAed him from bcsog 
a coachman for that day at least: for I am 
only mistak^i, Mr. Spec, if some of thess 
endorsements were not wrote with so strong 
a hand that they are still legible. Upopmy 
inquiring the reasoi of this unusual salutar 
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tion, tbef told me, that it was a custom 
amcxis them, wheneyer thej saw a brother 
tottenng or unstable in his poet, to lend 
liiin a hand, in order to settle him again 
therein. For my part, I thcmght their al- 
l^rations but reasonable, and so marched 
olE Besides our coachmen^ we abound in 
clivers other sorts of ingenious robust youth, 
mrho, I hope, will not take it ill if I defer 
giving you an account of their several re- 
oreations to another opportunity. In the 
mean time, if you would out bestow a little 
of your wholesome advice upon our coach- 
men, it mi^ht perhaps be a reprieve to 
some of their necks. As I understand you 
have several inspectors under you, if you 
inrould but send one amongst us nere in the 
Xemple, I am persuaded he would not 
want employment. But I leave this to your 
own consideration, and am, sir, your hum- 
ble servant, 

« MOSES GREENBAG. 

^P. S» I have heard our critics in the 
coffee-house hereabout talk mightily of the 
unity of time and place. According to my 
notion of the matter, I have endeavourea 
at something like it in the beginiung of my 
epistle. I desire to be informed a little as 
to that particular. In mv next I design to 
give you some account of excellent water- 
men, who are bred to the law^ and far 
outdo the land students above-mentioned.' 

T, 
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^You drive t]ie je«t too tu^—Drj/den, 

Mt friend Will Honeycomb has told me, 
for about this half year, that he had a great 
mind to try his hand at a Spectator, and 
t^t he would fain have one of his writing 
in my works. This morning I received the 
following letter, which, after having recti- 
fied some little orthographical mistakes, I 
shall make a present of to the public 

* Dbar Spzc,— I was about two nights 
ago in company with very agreeable young 
people of both sexes, where, talking of some 
of your papers which are written on conju- 
gal love, there arose a disinite among us, 
whether there were not more bad husbands 
in the world than bad wives. A gentleman, 
who was advocate for the ladies, took this 
occasion to tell us the story of a feroous 
fli^e in Germany, which I have nnce found 
related in my historical dictionary, after 
the fbHowingVnanner. When the emperor 
ConradetheThird had beaeged Gudphus, 
duke of Bavaria, in the city of Henaburg, 
the women, finding that the town could not 
XMsably hold out long, petitioned the em- 
peror that they mieht depart out of it, with 
so nroch as each of them could carry. The 
emperor, knowing they could not convey 



away many of their effects, granted tkem 
their petition: when the women, to his great 
surprise, came out of the place with every 
one her husband upon her back. The em-^ 
peror was so moved at the sight, that ke 
burst into tears; and, after having vei^ 
much extoUed the women for their conju- 
gal affection, eave the men to their wives, 
and received the duke into his favour. 

* The ladies did not a little triumph at 
this story, asking us at the same time, 
whether in our consciences we believed 
that the men in any town in Great Britain 
would, upon the same offer, and at the 
same conjuncture, have loaden themselves 
with their wives; or rather, whether they 
would not have been glad of such an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of them ? To this my very 
good friend, Tom Dapperwit, who toofe 
upon him to be the month of our sex, replied, 
that they would be very much to blame if 
they would not do the same good office fov 
the women, considering that their strength 
would be greater, and their burdens lighter. 
As we were amusing ourselves widi dis- 
courses of this nature, in order to pass away 
the evening, which now begins to grow te- 
dious, we fell into that laudable and primi- 
tive diver^on of questions and commands. 
I was no sooner vested with the regal au- 
thority, but I enjoined all the ladies, under 
pain of my displeasure, to tell the company 
ingeniously, in case they had been at the 
nege above-mentioned, and had the same 
offers made them as the good women of 
that place, what every one of them would 
have brought off with her, and have thought 
most worth the saving? There were seve- 
ral merry answers made to my question, 
which entertained us until bed-time. This 
fiUed my mind with such a huddle of ideas, 
that, upon my going to sleep, I fell into the 
following dream: 

* I saw a town of this island, which shall 
be nameless, invested on every nde, and 
the inhabitants of it so strained as to cry 
for quarter. The general refused any other 
terms than those rranted to the above- 
mentioned town of Hensburg, namely, that 
the married women might come out with 
what they could bring along with them. 
Immediately the city gates new open, and 
a female procession appeared, multitudes 
of the sex followed one another in a row, 
and staggering under their respective bur- 
dens. I took my stand upon an eminence 
in the enemy's camp, which was appointed 
for the general rendezvous of these female 
carriers, being very denrous to look into 
their several ladings. The first of them 
had a^uge sack upon her shoulders, which 
she set (K>wn with great care. Upon the 
opening of it, when lexpected to have seen 
her hart>and shot out of it, I found it was 
filled with china-ware. The next appeared 
in a more decent figure, carrying a hand- 
some young fellow upon her back: I could 
not forbear commenmng the young woman 
for her conjugal affection, when, to my 
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neat siirpriae» I found that she had left the 
gbod man at home, and brought away her 
fallant. I saw the third, at some distance, 
with a little withered face peeping over her 
shoulder, whom I could not suspect for any 
but her spouse, until upon her setting him 
down I heard her call him dear pug, and 
found him to be her faTourite monkey. A 
fourth brought a huge bale of cas^s along 
with her, and the filth a Bologna lap-dog; 
for her husband, it seems, beinr. a very 
burly man, she thought it would be less 
trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 
The next was the wife of a rich usurer, 
loaden with a bstg of gold; she told us that 
her spouse was very oM, and by the course 
of nature could not expect to live long; 
and that to show her tender regards for 
him-, she had saved that which the poor 
man loved better than his life. The next 
came towards us with her son upon her 
^ back, who, we were told, was the greatest 
rake in the place, but so much the mother's 
darling, that she left her husband behind 
with a large family of hopeful sons and 
daughters, for the sake of this graceless 
youth. 

* It would be endless to mention the seve- 
ral persons, with their several loads, that 
appeared to me in this strange vision. All 
the place about me was covered with packs 
of nbands, brocades, embroidery, aiud ten 
thousand other materials, sufficient to have 
furnished a whole street of toy-shops. One 
of the women, having a husband, who was 
none of the heaviest, was bringing him off 
upon her shoulders, at the same time that 
she carried a great bundle of Flanders lace 
under her arm; but finding herself so over- 
loaden, that she could not save both of 
them, she dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. In short, I found 
but one husband among this great moun- 
tain of baggage, who wa8.a lively cobbler, 
that kicked and spurred all the while his 
wife was carrying him on, and, as it was 

. said, he had scarce passed a day in his life 
without giving her the discipnne of the 
strap. 

* 1 cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, 
without telling thee one very odd whim in 
this my dream. I saw, methought, a dozen 
women employed in bringing off one roan; 
I could not guess who it should be, until 
upon his nearer approach I discovered thy 
short phiz. The women all declared that 
it was fbr the sake of thy works, and not 
thy person, that they brought thee ofi; and 
that it was on condition that thou shouldst 
continue the Spectator. If thou thinkest 
this dream will make a tolerable one, it 
is at thy service, from, dear Spec, thine, 
sleeping and wt^ing, 

*wil1 honeycomb.' 

The ladies will see by this letter what I 
have often told them, that Will is one of 
those oljnishioned men of wit and plea- 
sore of ^ town, that thowa hia parts by 



raillery on marriage, and one who bas oAea 
tried his fortune that way without success, 
I qannot however dismiss this letter, with- 
out observing, that the true story on whidi 
it is hva^t does honour to the sex, and t^ 
in order to abuse them, the writer is obbged 
to have recourse to dream and fictioti. 

O. 
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H ue nftt«fl •dlfcB Mptem, 
Et todidem Juvenei; et moz generosque ■u w M i i ae: 
Clucrite nunc, liabeat quun noftra saperina emmsam, 

Ovid Met. lib. wi.1& 
Seven are m7 daughters, of a form divine. 
With Kven fliir aons, an indefective line. 
Qo, fooli, consider this, and aak the eauao 
From which my pride its strong presumptioo drams. 



< SiR,-^You, who are so well acquainted 
with the story of Socrates, must have read 
how, upon his making a discourse concen- 
ing love, he pressed his point with so mo^ 
success, that all the bachelors in his as- 
dience took a resolution to many by tbe 
first opportunity, and that all the married 
men imme^ately took horse and galloped 
home to their wives. I am apt to think ytm 
discourses,, in which yon have drawn so 
many agreeable pictures of marriage, hare 
had a verv good effect this way in England. 
We are oobged to you, at least, for havii^ 
taken off that senseless ridicule, which for 
many years tlie witlings of the town havt 
turned upon their fathers and mothers For 
my own part, I was bom in wedlock, and 
I do not care who knows it; fbr which rci- 
son, among many others, I should look upoa 
myself as a most insufferable coxoomb, dd. 
I endeavour to maintain that cuckoldoni 
was inseparable from marriage, or to nuAie 
use of husband and wife as terms of re- 
proach. Nay, sir,. I wiU go one step &r- 
ther,. and declare to you, before the whole 
world, that I am a married man, and at 
the same time I have so much assurance as 
not to be ashamed of what I have done. 

'Among the several pleasures that ac- 
company this state of life, in which yon 
have described in your former papers, 
there are two you have not taken notice d, 
and which are seldom cast into the account 
by those who write on this subject. Yon 
must have observed, in your speculations 
on human nature, that nothing is more 
gratifying to the mind of man than power 
or domniion; and this I think myself amply 
possessed of, as I am the fether of a fam&y, 
1 am perpetually taken up in giving out 
orders, in prescribinjg; duties, in hearing 
parti^ in administering justice, and in d^ 
tributing rewards and punishments. To 
speak in the language of the centurion, I 
sav unto one. Go, and he goeth; and to an* 
other. Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant. Do this, and he doeth it. In ^ortr 
sir, I look upon my family as a patriarcfaal 
sovereignty, in which I am myself both 
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Iklng and priest AU great eovemments 
^Lr« nothing else but clusters o? these little 
pvivate royalties^ and therefore I consider 
^l&e masters of families as small deputy- 
^ovemors^ presiding over the several little 
parcels ana divisions of their fellow-sub- 
jeots. As I take great pleasure in the 
sMlministration of mj government in par- 
tiieular* so I look upon myself not only as a 
vnore useful, but as a much greater and 
laappier man than any bachdor in England 
orf my rank and condition. 

* There is another accidental advantage 
in marriage, which has likewise fallen to 
nny share; I mean the havine a multitude 
or children. These I cannot out regard as 
very great blessings. When I see my little 
tLToop before me, I rejmce in the additions 
^ivhich I have made to my species, to my 
oountry, and to my religion, m having pro- 
duced such a number of reasonable crea- 
tures, citizens, and ChrisUans. I am pleased 
to see myself thus perpetuated; and as 
there is no production comparable to that 
of a human creature, I am more proud of 
liaving been the occasion of ten such glori- 
OPUS productions, than if I had built a hun- 
; drea pyramids at my own expense, or 
published as many volumes of the finest 
\ -wit and learning. In what a beautifiil light 
\ lias the holy scripture represented Abdon, 
one of the ludges of Israel, who had forty 
sons and thirty erandsons. that rode on 



lirty grandsons, that rode on 
threescore and ten ass colts, accordine to 
the magnificence of the eastern countries! 
How must the heart of the old man rejoice, 
when he saw such abeautifiil procession of 
his own descendants, such a numerous ca- 
valcade of his own rainng! For my own 
part, I can sit in my own parlour with mat 
content when I take a review of half a dozen 
of my little boys mounting upon hobby 
horses, and of as many little eirls tutoring 
their babies, each of them enoeaTourine to 
excel the rest, and to do something that 
may gainmy favour and approbation, lean- 
not question but he who has blessed me 
with so many children, will assist my en- 
deavours in providing for them. There is 
one thing I am able to give each of them, 
which is a lirtuous education. I think it is 
Sir Francis Bacon's observation, that in a 
numerous family of children, the eldest is 
often spoiled by the prospect of an estate, 
and the youngest by being the darling of the 
parents; but that some one or other in the 
middle, who has not perhaps been regard- 
ed, has made his way in the world, and 
overtopped the rest. It is my business to 
implant in every one of my children the 
same seeds of industry, and the same 
honest principles. By this means I think I 
have a fair chance, that one or other of 
them may grow considerable in some way 
or other of Ufe, whether it be in the army, 
or in the fleet, in trade or any of the three 
learned professions; for you must know, sir, 
that, from long experience and observation, 
I am penRiaded oif what seems a paradox 



to most of those itith whom I converae^ 
namely, that a man who has many chil- 
dren, and gives them a good education, is 
more likely to raise a family, than he who 
has but cne, notwithstanding he leaves him 
his whole estate. For this reascm I cannot 
forbear amusing myself with finding out a 
general, an admiral, or an alderman of 
London, a divine, a phyncian, or a lawyer, 
amon^ my little people who are now per- 
haps m petticoats; and when I see the mo- 
therly airs of my little daughters when they 
are playing with their puppets, I cannot 
but flatter myself that their husbands and 
children will be happy in tiie possession of 
such wives and mothers. 

* If you are a father, yoa will not perhaps 
think this letter impertinent; but it you are 
a single man, you will not know the mean- 
ing m it, and probably throw it into the fire. 
Whatever you determine of it, you may 
assure yourself that it comes from one who 
is your most humble servant, and well- 
wisher, FHILOGAMUS.' 
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Dvnun : wd leviu lit pttientia 
Quicqnid corrifere eat nefki. 

l»»r. Od-zziv. Lib. 1.19. 

*TiB hard : bat when we needa muit bear, 
Endarinf patience makes the burden light.— CVmcA 

As some of the finest compositions among 
the ancients are in allegory, I have endea- 
voured, in several of my papers, to revive 
that way of writing, ^nd hope I have not 
been altogether unsuccessful in it; fori find 
there is always a great demand for those 
particular papers, and cannot but observe 
that sevenu authors have endeavoured of 
late to excel in works of this nature. 
Among those, I do not know any one who 
has succeeded better than a very ingenious 
gentleman, to whom I am obliged for the 
following piece, and who was the author of ^ 
the vision in the 460th paper. 

How are we tortured with the absence 
of what we covet to possess, when it ap- 

Searstobe lost to us! What excursions 
oes the soul make in imagination after it! 
and how does it turn into itself again, more 
foolishly fond and dejected at the disap- 
pointment! Our grief, instead of havinj^ re- 
course to reason, which might restrain it, 
searches to find a farther nourishment It 
calls upon memory to relate the several 
passages and circumstances of satisfaction 
which we formerly enjoyed; the pleasures 
we purchased by those riches that are 
taken from us; or the power and spjlendour 
of our departed honours; or the voice, the 
words, the looks, the temper and affections 
of our friends that are deceased. It needs 
must happen from hence that the passion 
should men swell to such a size as to burst 
the heart w^ch contains it, if time did not 
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make these drcumsCarilces less strong and 
lively, so that reason should beGome a more 
equal matoh for the passion, or if another 
desire which becomes more present did not 
overpower them with a livdier representa* 
tion. These are thoughts whicn I had 
when I fell into a kind of virion upon tiiis 
subject, and may therefore stand for a pro- 
per introduction to a relation of it. 

I found myself upon a naked shore, with 
•company whose afnicted couptenances wit- 
nessed tneir conditions. Before us flowed a 
water, deep, rilent, and caUed the river of 
Tears, which, issuing from two fountains 
on an upper ground, encompassed an island 
that lay before us. The boat which plied 
in it was old and shattered, having oeen 
sometimes overset by the impatience and 
haste of single passengers to arrive at the 
other side. This immediately was brought 
to us by Misfortune who steers it, and we 
were all preparing to take our places, when 
there appeared a woman of a mild and 
composed behaviour, who began to deter 
us from it, by representing the dangers 
which would attend our voyage. Hereupon 
some who knew her for Patience, and some 
of those too who until then cried the loud- 
est, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The rest of us went in, and she 
(whose good-nature would not suffer her to 
mrsake persons in trouble) derired leave to 
accompany us, that she might at least ad- 
minister some small comfort or advice 
while we sailed. We were no sooner em- 
barked but the boat was pushed off, the 
sheet was spread; and bemg filled with 
sighs, which are the winds of that country, 
we made a passage to the farther bank, 
through several difficulties of which the 
most of us seemed utterly regardless. 

When we landed, we perceived the 
island to be strangely overcast with fojgs, 
which no brightness could pierce, so that 
a kind of gloomy horror sat always brood- 
ing over it. This had something m it very 
shockine to easy tempers, uisomuchnhat 
some others, whom Patience had by this 
time gained over, left us here, and privily 
conveyed themselves round the verge of tiie 
island to find a ford by which she told them 
they might escape. 

For my part, I still went along with 
those who were for piercing into the cen- 
tre of the place; ana joining ourselves to 
others whom we found upon the same jour- 
ney, we marched solemnly as at a funeral, 
through bordering hedges of rosemary, and 
through a erove of yew-trees, which love 
to overshadow tomos and flourish in the 
church-yards. Here we heard on every 
side the wailings and complaints of seversu 
of the inhabitants, who had cast them- 
selves disconsolately at the feet of trees; 
and as we chanced to approach any of these 
we might perceive them wringing their 
hands, beatmg their breasts, tearing their 
hair, or after some other manner, viribly 
agitated with vexation. Our sorrows were 



heightened by the influence of what we 
'hei^ and saw, and one of our number w«s 
wrought up to such a pitch ofwildnes, as 
to talk of hanging himself upon a boogjb 
which shot temptingly across the path we 
travelled inr but he was restrained from it 
bj the kind endeavoan of our above-men- 
tioned companion. 

We had now gotten into the moat dosky 
silent part of the island, and by the redou- 
bled sounds of sighs, which made a dolefdl 
whistling in the branches, the thickness of 
air, which occasioned fehitish respiratiaD, 
and the* violent throbbings of heart which 
morc and more ailected us, we found that 
we approached the Grotto of Grief. It was 
a wide, hollow, and melancholy cave, sunk 
deep in a dale, and watered by rivulets 
that had a colom- between red and bhuJc 
These crept slow and half congealed 
amongst its windines, and mixed their 
heavy murmurs with the echo of groans 
that rolled through all the passages, hi 
the most retired parU of it sat the doleliil 
being herself; the path to her was st r e we d 
with goads, stings, and thorns; and her 
throne on which she sat was broken into a 
rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards 
for her to lean upon. A heavy mist hung 
above her; her head oppressed with it re- 
clined upon her arm. Thus did she reigB 
over her disconsolate subjects, full of her- 
self to stupidity, in eternal pensiveneas, and 
the profbundest silence. On one side of her 
stood Dejection, just dropping into a swoon, 
and Paleness, wasting to a skeleton; on the 
other side were Care inwardly tormented 
with imaginations, and Anguish suffering 
outward troubles to suck the blood from 
her heart in the shape of vultures. The 
whole vault had a genuine dismalness in it, 
which a few scattered lamps, whose bluei^ 
flames arose and sunk in their urns, dis- 
covered to our eyes with increase. Some 
of us fell down, overcome and spent with 
what they suffered in the way, and were 
given over to those tormenters that stood 
on either hand of the presence; others 
galled and mortified with pain, recovered 
the entrance, where Patience, whom we 
had left behind, was still waiting to re- 
ceive us. 

With her (whose company was now be- 
come more mtefiil to us by the want we 
had found of her) we winded mmd the 
grotto, and ascended at the back of it, out 
of the mournful dale in whose bottom it lay. 
On this eminence we halted, by her advice, 
to pant for breath; and lifting our eyes, 
which until then were fixed downwairds, 
felt a sullen sort of satisfaction, in observ- 
ing, through the shades, what numbers had 
entered the island. This satisfaction, which 
appears to have ill-nature in it, was ex- 
cusable, because it happened at a time 
when we were too much taken up with our 
own concern, to have respect to that cf 
others; and therefore we did not con^der 
them as sufferings but ourselves as not sof- 
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hrmf^ in the most forlorn estate. Tt had 
also the pcund-work of humanity and com- 
paanon m it, though the mind was then too 
dark and too deeply engaged to perceive 
it: but as we proceeded onward, it oeganto 
discover itseff, and, from observing that 
others were unhappy, we came to question 
one another, when it was that we met, and 
what were the sad occasions that brought 
us together. Then we heard our stones, 
and compared them, we mutually gave 
and received pity, and so by degrees be- 
came tolerable company. ' 

A conaderable part of the troublesome 
road was thus deceived; at length the open- 
in;^ among the trees grew larger, the air 
seemed thinner, it lav with less oppression 
upon us, and we coula now and then discern 
tracks in it of a lighter gravness, Kke the 
breakings of dav, short in duration, much 
enlivening, ana called in that country 
gleams c^ amusement Within a short 
while these gleams began to appear more 
frequent, and then brighter and of a longer 
continuance: the sighs that hitherto filled 
the air with so much dolefulness, altered to 
the sound of common breezes, and in gene- 
ral the horrors of the island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at the ford 
hy which we were to pass out, we met with 
those fashionable mourners who had been 
ferried over along with us, and who, being 
tmwilling to go as far as we, had coasted 
by the shore to find the place, where they 
waited our comine; that by showing them- 
selves to the worn only at the time when 
we did, they tnight seem also to have been 
among the trouble of the grotta . Here the 
waters that rolled on the other side so deep 
and silent were much dried up, and it was 
an easier matter for us to wade over. 

The river being crossed, we were re- 
ceived upon the farther bank by our friends 
and acquaintance, whom Comfort had 
brought out to congratulate our appearance 
in the world again. Some of these blamed 
us for staying so long away from them, 
others advisea us against all temptations of 
going back; every one vtba cautious not to 
renew our trouble, by asking any particu- 
lars of the journey; and all concluded that, 
in a case of so much melancholy and afflic- 
tion, we could not have made choice of a 
fitter companion than Patience. Here Pa- 
tience, appearing serene at her praises, 
delivered us over to Comfort Comfort 
smiled at his receiving the charge: imme- 
diately the sky purpled on that side to 
which he turned, and double day at once 
broke in upon me. 

No. 502.] Monday, October 6, 1712. 
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Better or wone. inrofluble or dindrmntafsooi, tbey 
" r bat what tbey lift. 



Whew men read, they taste the matter 
with which they are entertahiedy according 



as their qwn respective studies and Inclina- 
tions have prepared them, and make their 
reflections accordinghr. Some, perusing Ro- . 
man writers, would find in them, whatever 
the subject of the discourses were, parts 
which implied the grandeur of that people 
in their warfare, or their politics. As Tor 
mv part, who am a mere Spectator, I drew 
this morning conclusions of their eminence 
in what I think great, to wit, in having 
worthy sentiments, from the reading a co- 
medy of Terence. The play was the Self- 
Tormentor. It is from the beginning to the 
end a perfect picture of human life; but I 
did not obsewe ki the whole one passage 
that could raise a laugh. How well-dis- 
posed must that people be, who could be 
entertained with satisfaction by so sober 
and polite mirth! In the first scene of the 
comedy, when one of the old men accuses 
the other of impertinence for interposing in 
his affairs, he answers, < I am a man, and 
cannot help feeling any sorrow that can 
arrive at man.'* It is sud this sentence was 
received with an universal applause. There 
cannot be a greater argument of the gene- 
ral good understanding of a people than a 
sudden consent to give their approbation of 
a sentiment which nas no emotion in it If 
it were spoken with ever so ^at skill in 
the actor, the manner of uttering that sen- 
tence could have nothing in it which could 
strike any but people a[ the greatest hu- 
manity, nav, people elegant and skilful in 
observations upon it. It is possible he might 
have laid his hand on his breast, and, with 
a wimunp insinuation in- his countenance, 
expressed to his neighbour that he was a 
man who made his case his own; yet I will 
engage a player in Covent-garden mieht 
hit such an attitude a thousand times Be- 
fore he would have been regarded. I have 
heard that a minister of state in the reign 
of oueen Elisabeth had all manner of books 
ana baUads brought to him« of what kind 
soever, and took great notice how much 
they took with the people; uxxm which he 
would, and certsdnly might, very well 
judge of their present dispositions, and the 
most proper way of applying them accord- 
ing to his own purposes. What passes on 
the sUge, and the reception it meets with 
from the audience, is a very useful instruc- 
tion of this kind. Accordmg to what you 
may observe on our stage, ^ou see them 
often moved so directly against all com- 
mon sense and humanity, that you would be 
apt to pronounce us a nation ot savages. It 
cannot be called a mistake of what is plea* 
sant, but the very contrary to it is what 
most assuredly takes with them. The other 
night, an old woman carried off with a paik 
in her side, with all the distortions and an- 
guish of countenance which is natural to 
one in that condition, was laughed at and 
clapped ofi^the sti^e. Terence's comedy. 



• Homo tim, et nihil hamaattin « me alieanm puto. 
I am t mfto. aii4 all calamitie*, 
TbtA tottcli iiomaaity, oomt hm» to bm.— OpAmii. 
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which I am speaking of, is indeed written, 
as if he hopea to please none but such as 
had as good a taste as himself. I could not 
but reflect upon the natural description of 
the innocent young woman made by the 
servant to his master. * When I came to 
the house,' said he, * an old woman opened 
the door, and I followed her in, because I 
could, by entering upon them unawares, 
better observe what was your mistress's 
ordinary manner o{ spending h^ time, the 
onlv wa^ of judging any one's inclinations 
ana genius. I found her at her needle in a 
sort of second mourning, which she wore 
for an aunt she had lately lost She had 
nothing on but what showed she dressed 
only for herself. Her hair hune negligently 
about her shoulders. She had none of the 
arts with which others use to set them- 
selves off, but had that negligence of person 
which 18 remarkable in those who are care- 
ful of their minds. Then she had a maid 
who was at work near l\£r that was a slat- 
tern, because her mistress was careless; 
which I take to be another argument of 
your sccuritjr in her; for the go-betweens 
of women of intrigue are rewaraed too well 
to be dirty. When you were named, and 
I told her you desired to see her, she threw 
down her work for joy, covered her face, 
and decently hid her tears.' He must be 
a very good actor, and draw attention ra- 
ther irom his own character than the words 
of the author, that could eain it among us 
for this speech, though so lull of nature and 
good sense. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of 
players putting in words of their own, does 
in a great measure feed the absurd taste of 
the audience. But however that is, it is 
ordinary for a cluster of coxcombs to take 
up the house to themselves, and equally 
insult both the actors and the company. 
These savages, who want all manner of re- 
gard and deference to the rest of mankind, 
come only to show themselves to us, with- 
out any other purpose than to let us know 
they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed 
of two sorts of people, those who know no 
pleasure but or the body, and those who 
improve or command corporeal pleasures, 
by the addition of fine sentiments of the 
rtind. At present, the intelligent part of 
the company are wholly subdued by the 
insurrections of those wno know no satis- 
factions but what th^y have in common 
with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene 
tending to procreation is acted, you see 
the whole pit in such a chuckle, and old 
letchers, with mouths open, stare at those 
loose |;e8ticulations on the stage with 
shameml earnestness: when the justest 
pictures of human life in its calm dignity, 
and the properest sentiments for the con- 
duct of it, pass by like mere narration, as 
conducing only to somewhat much better 
whicli is to come after. I have seea the 



whole house at some times in so proper a 
disposition, that indeed I have trembled 
for the boxes, and feared the entertaiii- 
ment would end in a representatioD of Uk 
rape of the Sabines. 

1 would not be understood in this talk to 
argue that nothing is tolerable on the stage 
but what has an immediate tendency to the 
promotion of virtue. On the contrary, I 
can allow, provided there is nothings against 
the interests of virtue, and b not offensive 
to good manners, that things of an indiffer- 
ent nature may be represented. For this 
reason I have no exception to the well- 
drawn rusticities in the Country Wake; 
and there is something so miracruloiisly 
pleasant in Doge's acting the awkward 
triumph and comic sorrow of Hob in differ- 
ent circumstances, that I shall not be ^Ue 
to stay away whenever it is acted. All that 
vexes me is, that the gallantry of taking 
the cudgels for Gloucestershire, with the 
pride of heart in tucking hims^ up, and 
taking ^m at his adversary, as well as the 
others protestation in the humanity of low 
romance, that he could not promise the 
'squire to break Hob's head, but he woidd. 
if ne could do it in love; then flourish and 
begin: I say what vexes me is» that sQch 
excellent touches as these, as well as the 
'squire's being out of all patience at Hob^ 
success* and venturing nimself into the 
crow(L are circumstances hardly taken no- 
tice ot, and the height of the jest is only bi 
the very point that heads are broken. I 
am confident, were there a scene written, 
wherein Pinkethman should break his leg 
by wrestling with Bullock, and Dicky 
come in to set it, without one word said bat 
what should be according to the exact rules 
of surgery, in making this extennon, and 
binding up his leg, the whole house shooid 
be in a roar of applause at the dissembled 
anguish of the patient, the help given by 
him who threw him down, and the handy 
address and arch looks of the surgeon. 
To enumerate the entrance of ghosts* the 
embattling of armies, the noise of heroes 
in love, with a thousand other enormi- 
ties, would be to transgress the bounds 
of this paper, for which reason it is possi- 
ble they may have hereafter distinct dis 
courses; not forgetting any of the audience 
who shall set up for actors, and interrupt 
the play on the stage; and players who 
shall prefer the applause of fools to that of 
the reasonable part of the company. T. 

Po9t8crifit to the ^lectator, JVo, 502. 

N. B. There are in the play rf the Self 
Tormentor of Terence, which is allowed a 
most excellent comedy, several incidents 
which would draw tears from any man of 
sense, and not one which would move his 
laughter. — Spect in folio, Na 531. 

This speculation, Na 502, is controvert- 
ed in the Guard. Na 59, by a writer nnder 
the fictitious name of John Liiard; peihrat 
Doctor Edw. Young. ^^ 
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Deleo omnes dehinc «z animo mulieret. 

7>r. Eun. Act H. Se. 3. 
From henceforward I blot out of my thoaghti all me- 
— of womankind. 



•Mr. Spectatoh, — ^Yoa have often 
mentioned with ^jeat vehemence and m- 
^ig^ation the misbehaviour of people at 
church; but I am at present to talk to you 
on that subject, and complain to you of one, 
T^hpin at the same time I know not what to 
accuse of, except it be looking too well 
there, and divertinj? the eyes of the congre- 
gation to that one object. However, I have 
this to say, that she might have staid at her 
own parish, and not come to perplex those 
who are otherwise intent upon their duty. 

•Last Sunday was seven-night I went 
into a church not far from London-bridge; 
but I wish I had been contented to go to my 
own parish, I am sure it had been better 
for me; I say I went to church thither, and 
got into a pew very near the pulpit I had 
hardly been accommodated with a seat, 
before there entered into the aisle a young 
lady in the very bloom of youth and beauty, 
and dressed in the most elegant manner 
imaginable. Her form was such that it 
engaged the eyes of the whole congrega- 
tion in an instant, and mine among the rest 
Though we were all thus fixed upon her, 
she was not in the least out of countenance, 
or under the least disorder, though unat- 
tended by any one, and not seeming to 
know particularly where to place herself. 
However, she had not in the least a confi- 
dent aspect, but moved on with the most 
graceful modesty, everyone making way un- 
til she came to a seat just over-agamst that 
in which I was placed. The deputy of the 
ward sat in that pew, and she stood oppo- 
ate to him, and at a glance into the seat, 
though she did not appear the least ac- 
quainted with the gentleman, was let in, 
with a confusion that spoke much admira- 
tion at the novelty of the thing. The ser- 
vice immediately began, and she composed 
herself for it with an air of so much good- 
ness and sweetness, that the confession 
which she uttered, so as to be heard where 
we sat, appeared an act of humiliation 
more than she had occasion for. The truth 
is, her beauty had something so innocent, 
and yet so suolime, that we ail gazed upon 
her like a phantom. None of the pictures 
which we behold of the best Italian paint- 
ers have any thing like the spirit which 
appeared in ner countenance, at the differ- 
ent sentiments expressed in the several 
parts of divine service. That gratitude and 
joy at a thanksgiving, that lowliness and 
sorrow at the prayers for the sick and dis- 
tressed, that triumph at the passages which 
gave instances of the divine mercy, which 
appeared respectively in her aspect, will 
be in my memory to my last hour. I pro- 
test to you, sir, Uiat she suspended the de- 
votion of every one aroimd her; and the 
ease she did every thmg with, soon dispers- 



ed the churiish dislike and hesitation in 
approving what is excellent, too frequent 
amcmg us, to a general attention and enter- 
tainment in observing her behaviour. All 
the while that we were eazine at her, she 
took notice of no oliject about her, but had 
an art of seeming awkwardly attentive, 
whatever else her eyes were acddentally 
thrown upon. One thing indeed was par- 
ticular, ^e stood the whole service, and 
never kneeled or sat; I >io not question but 
that it was to show herself with the greater 
advantage, and set forth to better grace 
her hands and arms, lifted up with the 
most ardent devotion; and her bosom, tli,e 
fairest that was ever seen, bare to observa- 
tion; while she, you must think, knew no- 
thing of the concern she gave others, any 
other than as an example oi devotion, that 
threw herself out, without regard to dress 
or garment, all contrition, and loose of all 
worldly regards in ecstacy of devotion. 
Well; now the organ was to play a volun- 
tary, and she was so skilful m muac, and 
so touched with it, that she kept time not 
only with some motion of her head, but 
also with a different air in her countenance. 
When the muac was strong and bold, she 
looked exalted, but serious; when livel]^ 
and airy, she was smiling and gracious; 
when tne notes were more^soft and lan- 
guishing, she was kind and full of pity. 
When she had now made it viMble to the 
whole congregation, by her motion and 
ear, that me could dance, and she wanted 
now only to inform us that she could sing 
too; when the p^m was given out, her 
vdce was distinguished above all the rest, 
or rather people did not exert their own in 
order to hear her. Never was any heard 
so sweet and so strong. The organist ob- 
served it, and he thought fit to play to her 
only, and she swelled every note, when she 
found she had thrown us all out, and had 
the last verse to herself in such a manner 
as the whole congregation was Intent upon 
her, in the same manner as we see in the 
cathedrals they are on the person who 
sings alone the anthem. Wdl; it came 
at last to the sermon, and our young lady 
would not lose her part in that neither: for 
she fixed her eye upon the preacher, and 
as he said any thfaig she approved, with 
one of Charles Mattier's fine tablets she 
set down Uie sentence, at once showing her 
fine hand, the gold pen, her readiness in 
writing, and her judgment in choosing 
what to write. To sum up what I intend 
by this long; and particular account, I ap- 
peal to you, whether it is reasonable that 
such a creature as this shaM come from a 
janty part of the town, and give herself 
such violent airs, to the disturoance of an 
innocent and inoffensive congregation, with 
her sublimities. The fact, I assure you. 
was as I have related: but I had like to 
have forgot another very considerable par- 
ticular. As soon as church was done, she 
immediately stepped out of her pew, aad 
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feQ into the finest {nttjr-patty air» forsooth* 
"wonderfully out of countenance, tosong her 
head up and down, as she swam alone the 
body or the church. I, with several others 
of the inhabitants, followed her out, and 
saw her hold up her fan to a hackney- 
coach at a distance, who immediately came 
up to her, and she whipping into it with 
great nimbleness, pulled the door with a 
bowing mien, as if she had been used to a 
better glass. She said aloud, " You know 
where to go," and drove off. By this time 
the best of the congregation was at the 
church-door, and I could hear some say, 
"A very fine lady;** others, " 111 warrant 
3rou she is no better than she should be:" 
and one very wise old lady said she ought 
to have been taken up. Mr. Spectator, I 
think this matter lies wholly before you: 
for the offence does not come under any 
law, though it is apparent this, creature 
came among us only to give herself airs, 
and enjoy her full swing in being admired. 
I desire you may print this, that she may 
be confined to her own parish; for I can 
assure you there is no attending any thing 
else in a place where she is a novelty. 
She has been talked of among us ever 
Mnce, under the name of '* the phantom :" 
but I would advise her to come no more: 
for there is so strong a party made by the 
women against her, that she must expect 
they will not be excelled a second time in 
so outrageous a manner, without d(»ng her 
some insult Young women, who assume 
after this rate, and affect exposing them- 
selves to view in congregations at the other 
end of the town, are not so mischievous, 
because they are rivalled by more of the 
same ambition, whp will not let the rest 
of the company be particular: but in the 
name of the whole congregation where I 
was, I desire you to keep these agreeable 
disturbances out of the city, where sobriety 
of manners is still preserved, and all lur- 
ing and ostentatious behaviour, even in 
thmgs laudable, discountenanced. I wish 
you may never see the phantom, and am, 
sir, your most humble servant, 
T. * RALPH WONDER.' 
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Toa aie a hare younelf, end want daintiei, fbnooth. 

It is a great convenience to those who 
want wit to furnish out a conversation, that 
there is something or other in all companies 
where it is wanted substituted in its stead, 
which, according to their taste, does the 
business as welL Of this nature is the 
agreeable pastime in country-halls of cross 
purposes, Questions and commands, and the 
like. A little superior to these are those 
who can play at crambo, or cap verses. 
Then above them are such as can make 
Tcnea> that is» rhyme; and among those 



who have the Latin tongue, such as me t 
make what they call golden verses. Coat 
mend me also to those who have not bnun 
enough for any of these exercisea» and yt 
do not give up their pretensions to mirdi 
These can slap you on the back una^wares 
laugh loud, ask you how you do ^witfa i 
twang on your shoulders, say yoa are dul 
to-day, and laugh a voluntary to put yoa ii 
humour; not to mention the laborious w^ 
amon^ the miner poets, of making thingi 
come mto such and such a shape, as that d 
an eeg, a hand, an axe, or any things thai 
nobody had ever thought on baore for thai 
purpose, or which would have cost them i 
ereat deal of pains to accomplish if thej 
aid. But all these methods, though the^i 
are mechanical, and may be arrived al 
with the smallest capacity, do not serve an 
honest gentleman who wants wit for hia 
ordinary occasions; therefore it is absolut^y 
necessary that the poor in imagination 
should save something which may be ser- 
viceable to them at all nours, upon all com- 
mon occurrences. That which we caB 
punnixji^ is therefore greatly affected by 
men oTsmall intellects. These men need 
not be concerned with you for the whole 
sentence; but if they can say a quaint things 
or bring in a word which sounds like any 
one word vou have spoken to Uiem, they 
can turn the discourse, or distract yon so 
that you cannot go on, and by consequence, 
if they cannot be as witty as ycKL are, they 
can hinder your beine any wittier than th^ 
are. Thus if you talk or a candle, he ' can 
deal' with you; and if you ask him to help 
you to some bread, a punster should thine 
himself very ' ill-bred if he did not; and if 
he is not as 'well-bred* as yourself, he 
hopes for ' grains' of allowance. If yoa do 
not understand that last fancy, you must 
recollect that bread is made ot grain; and 
so they go on for ever, without possibility 
of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of people of small 
faculties, who supply want or wit with want 
of breeding; ana because women are both 
by nature and education more offended at 
any thing which is immodest than we men 
are, these are ever harpinff upon things they 
ought not to allude to, ana deal mighdly in 
double meanings. Every one's own ob- 
servation will suggest instances enough of 
this kind, without my mentioning any; for 
your double meaners are dispersed up and 
down through all parts of the town or city 
where there are anyto offend, in order to 
set off themselves. These men are mighty 
loud laughers, and held very pretty gentle- 
men with the allier and unbred part of 
womankind. But above all alreacfy men- 
tioned, or any who ever were, or ever can 
be in the wond, the happiest and surest to 
be pleasant, are a sort of people whom we 
have not indeed lately heard much o^ and 
those are )rour * biters. * 

A biter is one who teHs you a thing yon 
have no reason to disbelieve hi itadf and 
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pevinaps has riveD ycm* before he bit you, 
no reason to disbebeve it for his saying it; 
and, if yoa jpve him credit, laughs in yoar 
fiace, and tnnmphs that he has deceived 
you* In a word, a biter is one who thinks 
you a fool, because you do not think him a 
lui&ve. Thxi description of him one may 
insist upon to be a just one; for what else 
Imt a. aegree of knavery is it, to depend 
ui>on deceit for what yoo gain of another, 
l>e it in point of wit, or mterest, or any 
tbinc^ elaef 

This way of wit is called * biting,* by a 
metaphor taken from beasts of prey, which 
devour harmless and unarmed animals, and 
look upon them as their food wherever they 
meettnem. The sharpers about town very 
tngeniously understood themselves to be to 
tKe andesiening part of mankind what foxes 
are to lamos, and therefore used the word 
'biting, to eicpress any exploit wherein they 
bad over-reached 'any innocent and inad- 
vertent man of his purse. These rascals of 
late years have been the gpallants of the 
town, and carried it with a fashionable 
baughty air, to the discouragement of 
modesty, and all honest arts. Shallow fops, 
-wbo are governed by the eye, and admire 
every thing that struts in vogue, took up 
from the sharpers the phrase of bitine, and 
nsed it upon all occasions, either to oisown 
any nonsenncal stuff they should talk them- 
selves, or evade the force of what was rea- 
sonably said by others. Thus, when one of 
these cunning creatures was entered into a 
debate with you, whether it was practicable 
» in the present state of affairs to accomplish 
such a propontion, and you thought he had 
let fall what destroyed his side of the ques- 
tion, as soon as you looked with an earnest- 
ness readv to lay hold of it, he immediately 
cried, ' Bite,' and you were immediately to 
acknowledge all that part was in jest They 
Gsmry this to all the extravagance imagin- 
able; and if one of these witlings knows any 
particulars which may give authority to 
what he says, he is still the more ingemons 
If he imposes upon your credulity. I re- 
member a remarliable instance of tnis kind. 
There came up a shrewd young fellow to 
a |)lain young man, his countryman, and 
taking mm aside with a mve concerned 
countenance, goes on at this rate: 'I see 
you here, axid have you heard nothing out 
of Yorkshire?— You look so surprised, you 
could not have heard of it — and yet the 

rirticulars are such that it cannot be fEdse: 
am sorry I am got into it so far that I 
must tdl you; but I know not but it may be 
for your service to know. On Tuesday last, 
just after dinner— you know his manner is 
to smoke— opening his box, your father fell 
down dead m an apople^.* The youth 
showed the filial sorrow which he ought — 
Upon which the witty man cried, •Bite, 
there was nothing in all this.* 

To put an end to this silly, pernicious, 
frivolous way at once, I will give the reader 
coe late instance of a bite, which no biter 
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for the future will ever be able to equal, 
though I heartily wish him the same occa- 
non. It is a super^tion with some sur- 
geons who beg the Dodies of condemned 
malefactors, to go to the gaol, and bargain 
for the carcase with the criminal himself. 
A good honest fellow did so last sessions, 
and was admitted to the condemned men 
on the morning wherein they died. The 
surgeon communicated his business, and 
fell into discourse with a little fellow, who 
refused twelve shillings, and in&sted upon 
fifteen for his body. The fellow, who killed 
the officer of Newgate, very forwardly, and 
like a man who was willing to deal, told 
him, 'Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little 
dry fellow, who has been han starved all his 
life, and is now half dead with fear, cannot 
answer your purpose. I have ever lived 
highly and freely, my veins are full, I have 
not pined in imprisonment; you see my 
crest swells to your knife; and after Jack 
Catch has done, upon my honour you will 
find me as sound as ever a bullock in any 
of the markets. Come, for twenty shillings 
I am your man. * Says the surgeon, * Done, 
there is a guinea.' This witty rogue took 
the money, and as soon as he tiad it in his 
fist, cries, * Bite; I am to be hung in chains. ' 

T. 
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Hon habeo deniqae nanci maraam aaguiem, 
Non Ticanoa arusplces, non de circo astrologoa. 
Non Isiaeot conjeetorefl. non interpretflt Mnnniiim; 
Non enim annt ii. aat acientia. ant arte divina. 
Sad aupentitioai vatea, impadentetqiie harioli, 
Aut inertes, aut iniani, aat qaibua egeatat imperat: 
(loi fui qaeatua eanaa fictat snaeitant aenteiittaa, 
aui tibi semitam boo aapiiuit, alteri monstrant Tiam, 
Quibut divitiaa pollioentuT, ab iis drachmam peiant: 
De divitiia deducant dracbmam, reddant cetera. 



Annrt and soothsayen, astrologera. 
Diviners, and ittternretera of dreama, 
I ne'er contult, and beartiljr deapiae: 
Vain their pretence to more than human skill: 
For rain, imaginary schemes they draw; 
Wand'rera themselves, they guide another's steps; 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth: 
Let them, if they expect to be believed, 
Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest. 

Those who have maintuned that men 
would be more miserable than beasts, were 
their hopes confined to this life only, among 
other considerations take notice that the 
latter are only afflicted with the anguish of 
the present evil, whereas the former are 
very often pained bv the refiection on what 
is passed, and the tear of what is to come. 
This fear of any future difficulties or mis- 
fortunes is so natural to the mind, that 
were a roan's sorrows and disquietudes 
summed up at the end of his life, it would 
generally be found that he had suffered 
more from the apprehension, of such evils 
as never happened to him, than from those 
evils which had really befallen him. To 
this we may add, that among those evils 
which beM tt8» there are many which hate 
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Deen more i>aiiiftil to us in the prospect, 
than by their actual pressure, 

'rhis natural impatience to look into fu- 
turity, and to know wHat acddents may 
happen to us hereafter, has given birth to 
many ridiculous arts and inventions. Some 
found their prescience on Uie lines of a 
man's hand, others on the features of his 
&ce: some on the signatures which nature 
has impressed on his body, and others on 
his own hand-writing: some read men's for- 
tunes in the stars, as others have searched 
after them in the entrails of beasts, or the 
flight of birds. Men of the best sense have 
been touched more or less with these 
groundless horrors and presages of faturity, 
upon surveying the most indifferent works 
or nature. Can anv thing be more surpris- 
ing than to consiaer Cicero,* who made 
the greatest figure at the bar and in the 
senate of the Roman Commonwealth, and 
at the same time outshined all the phUoso- 
phers of antiquity in his library, and in 
his retirements, as busying himsdf in the 
coUe^e of augurs, and observing with a 
religtous attention after what manner the 
chickens pecked the several grains of com 
which were thrown to them. 

Notwithstanding these follies are pretty 
well worn out of the minds of the wise and 
learned in the present age, multitudes of 
weak and ignorant persons are still slaves 
to them. There are numberless arts of 
prediction among the vulgar, which are 
too trifling to enumerate, and infinite ob- 
servation of days, numbers, voices, and 
figures, which are regarded by them as 
portents and prodigies. In short, every 
thing prophesies to the superstitious man : 
there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece cC 
iron that lies in his way b^ accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many 
wizzafds, gipsies, and cunning men, are 
dispersed through all the counties and mar- 
ket-towns of Great Britain, not to mention 
the fortune-tellers and astrologers, who live 
very comfortably upon the curiosit)r of se- 
veral well-disposed persons in the cities (xf 
London and Westmmster. 

Among the many pretended arts of divi- 
nation, there is none which so universally 
amuses as that by dreams. I have indeed 
observed in a late speculation, that there 
have been sometimes, upon very extraor- 
dinary occasions, supernatural revelations 
made to certain persons by this means; but 
as it is the chief^ business of this paper to 
root out popular errors, I must endeavour 
to expose the folly and superstition of those 
persons, who, in the common and ordinary 
course of life, lay any stress upon things of 
so uncertun, shadowy, and chimerical a 
nature. This I cannot do more effectually 
than by the following letter, which is dated 
from a quarter of the town that has always 
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It is laid of liim, that be wondered bow one aufur could 
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been the habitatioo of some propli«tic 1 
lomath : it having been usual, tijne out « 
mind, ror all such people as have lost t' 
wits to resort to that place, cither for t 
cure or for their instiuctkn. 

< Mootfields, Oct 4v 1712. ■ 
' Mr. Spectator, — ^Having lo^ ooui- 
dered whether there be any trade wanted 
in this great dty, after having survejrei 
very attentively all kinds of ranks and pn^ 
fessions, I do not find in any Quarter of the 
town an oneiro-critic, or, in ptain KngHdi, 
an interpreter of dreams. For 'want of as 
useful a person, there are several goodpei»- 
jile who are very much puzzled in this par* 
Ucular, and dream a whole year toKetlKr, 
without being ever the wiser for it. I hope 
I am pretty well qualified for this office^ 
having studied by candle-light all the rules 
of art which have been laid down npon tiiis 
subject My great uncle by my wife's side 
was a Scotch mghlander, and secood-agfat- 
ed. I have four fingers and two thumbs 
upon one hand, and was bom on the longest 
mght of the year. My Christian and snr- 
name begin and end with the same letters* 
I am lo^^;ed in Moorfidds, in a house that 
for these fifty years has always been te- 
nanted by a conjurer. 

' If you had been in company, so mnch as 
myself, with ordinary women of the town, 
you must know that tnere are many of them 
who every day in their lives, upon seeing 
or hearing of any thing that is unexpected, 
cry, ** My dream is out;" and cannot go to 
sleep in quiet the next night, until some- 
thing or other has happened which has 
expounded the visions ot the preceding one. 
There are others who are m very great 
pain for not beine able to recover the cir- 
cumstances of a aream, that made strong 
impres»ons upon them while it lasted- In 
short, ar, there are many whose waking 
thoughts are wholly employed on their 
sleepmg ones. For the benefit thereftve of 
this cunous and inquiative part of my fel- 
low-subjects, I shall in the first place teXL 
those persons what they dreamt o£, who 
fancy ttiey never dream at alL In the next 
place I shall make out any dream, noon 
hearing a sbgle circumstance of it; and in 
the last place, I shall exjMund to them the 
good or bad fortune which such dreams 

rrtend. If they do not presage good luck, 
shall desire nothing tor my pains; not 
questioning at the same time, that those 
who consult me will be so reasonable as 
to afford me a moderate share out of any 
considerable estate, profit, or emolument, 
which I sha^ discover to them. I interpret 
to the poor for nothing, on condition that 
their names may be inserted in public ad- 
vertisements, to attest the truth of such my 
interpretations. As for people of quality, 
or others who are indisposed, and do not 
care to come in person, I can intcrpret^^ 
their dreams by seeing their water. I set 
aside one day in the week foe loveis j and 
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nterpret by the great for any genUewoman 
rho is turned of sixty, after the rate of 
ia.1f-a*cTOwn per week, with the usual al- 
crwrances for good luck. I have several 
"cxxns and apartments fitted up at reasona- 
>le rates, for such as have not conveniences 
br dreaming at their own houses. ' 

•TITUS TROPHONTU& 

•N.B. lamnotdumb,* O. 
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Candida perpetuo reside, concordia, lecto, 
Tainaue pari semper lit Venna lequa Jugo. 

IMIigat tHa ■enem quondam ; eed et Ipn roarito. 
Tune qaoqrn com Aierit non videatar anus. 

Mart, Epig. zui. Lib. 4. 7- 

Perwtaal bamioay tlieir bed altendv 
And Venos etill Uie well-matchM pair befKead. 
May ihe, when time hat mink bim into yean, 
liow ber old man, and cherish his white bain; 
Nor he pereeive her ebanna tbro' age decay. 
Bat ClnnlL each happy son his bridal day. 

The foUowine essay is written by the 
ventleman to whom the world is obliged 
for those several excellent discourses which 
bave been marked with the letter X. 

I have somewhere met with a fable that 
made Wealth the father of Love. It is 
certain that a mind ought at least to be free 
from the apprehensions of want and poverty, 
before it can fully attend to all the softnesses 
and endearments of this passion; notwith- 
stuiding, we see multitudes of married peo- 
ple, who are utter strangers to this delight- 
tuA pasnon amidst all the affluence of the 
most plentiful fortunes. 

It is not sufficient to make a marriage 
bappy, that the humours of two people 
ahoold be alike. I could instance a hun- 
dred pur, who have not the least sentiment 
of love remaining for one another, yet are 
■o like in their humours, that if they were 
not already married, the whole world would 
d«Hgn them for man and wife. 

The spirit of love has something so ex- 
tremdy fine in' it, that it is very often dis- 
turbed and lost, by some little accidents, 
which the careless and unpolite never at- 
tend to, until it is gone past recovery. 
. Nothing has more contributed to banish 
It from a married state than too great a 
familiarity, and laying aside the common 
rules of decency. Though I could give in- 
stances of this in several particulars, I shall 
only mention that of dress. The beaux and 
belles about town, who dress purely to 
catch one another, think there is no farther 
occamon for the bait, when the first design 
has succeeded. But besides the too com- 
mon fault, in point of neatness, there are 
several oUiers which I do not remember 
to have seen touched upon, but in one of 
our modem comedies,* where a French 
woman offering to undress and dress herself 
before the lover of the play, and assuring 
her mistMss that it was very usual in 

* Tke Ttatnl, or Grief Alamode, by 8t«le. 



France, the lady tells her that is a secret 
in dress she never knew before, and that 
she was so unpoUsheA an E^nglish woman, 
as to resolve never to leam to dress even 
before her husband. 

There is something so gross in the car- 
riage of some wives, that they lose th^r 
husband's hearts for faults which, if a man 
has either good-nature or good-breeding, 
he knows not^ how to tell them of. I am 
afraid, mdeed, the ladies are generally most 
faulty in this particular; who, at their first 
giving into love, find the way so smooth and 
pleasant, that they fancy it is scarce pos- 
sible to be tired in it 

There is so much nicety and discretion 
reouired to keep love alive after marriage, 
ana make conversation still new and agree- 
able after twenty or thirty years, that I 
know nothing which seems readily to pro- 
mise it, but an earnest endeavour to please 
on both udes, and superior good sense on 
the part of the man^ 

By a man of sense I moan one acquainted 
with business and letters. 

A woman very much settles her esteem 
for a man, accox^ine to the figure he makes 
in the world, and the character he bears 
among his own sex. As learning is the 
chief advantage we have over them, it is, 
methinks, as scandalous and inexcusable 
for a man of fortune to be illiterate, as tor a 
woman not to know how to behave herself 
on the most ordinary occasions. It is this 
which sets the two sexes at the greatest 
distance; a woman is vexed and surprised, 
to find nothing more in the conversation of 
a man, than in the common tattle of her 
own sex. 

Some small engagement at least in busi- 
ness, not only sets a man's talents in the 
fairest light, and allots him a part to act in 
wliich a wife cannot well intermeddle, but 
gives frecraent occasion for those little ab- 
sences, wnich, whatever seeming uneasi- 
ness they may give, are some of the best 
preservatives oflove and desire. 

The fair-sex are so conscious to them- 
selves that they have nothing in them which 
can deserve entirely to engross the whole 
man, that they heartily despise one who, to 
use their own expression, is always hanging 
at their apron-strings. 

Lxtitia is pretty, modest, tender, and has 
sense enoueh; she married £rastu8, who is 
in a post of some business, and has a gene- 
ral taste in most parts of polite learning. 
Lxtitia, wherever she visits, has the plea- 
sure to hear of something which was hand- 
somely sud or done by Erastus. Erastus, 
since nis marria^, is more gay in his dress 
than ever, and in all companies is as com- 
plaisant to Lxtitia as to any other lady. I 
have seen him give her her fan when it has 
dropped, with all the eallantry of a lover. 
When they take the air together, Erastus 
is continually improving her thoughts, and 
with a turn of wit and spirit which is pecu- 
liar to him, giving her an insight into things 
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8he had no notions of before. Laetitia is 
transported at having^ a new world thus 
opened to tier, and nangs upon the man 
that gives her sach agreeable informations. 
Erastus has carried this point still farther, 
aa he makes her daily not only more fond 
oC him, but infinitely more satisfied with 
herself Erastus finds a iustness or beauty 
in whatever she says or observes, that Lsb- 
titia herself n^as not aware of; and by his 
assistance she has discovered a hundred 
good qualities and aceompUshmcnts in her- 
self, which she never before once dreamed 
oL Erastus, with the most artful com- 
plaisance in the worid, by several remote 
hints, finds the means to make her say or 
propose almost whatever he has a mina to, 
which he always receives as her own dis- 
covery, and gives her all the reputation 
of it 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, 
and carried Lsctitia with him the other day 
to see a collection of pictures. I sometimes 
viat this happ]^ couple. As we were last 
week " • 
^ner, 

in paintings,' says 

Venus and Adonis purely upon Cetitia's 
judginent; it cost me threescore guineas; 
:and I was this morning offered a hundred 
for it ' I turned towards Lxtitia, and saw 
lier cheeks glow with pleasure, while at 
the same time she cast a look upon Erastus, 
the most tender and afiectionate I ever 
l>eheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry, she was 
taken with his laced-coat and nch sword- 
hot; she has the mortification to see Tom 
^despised by all the worthy part of his own 
flex. Tom has nothing to ao after dinner, 
but to determine whether he will pare his 
Jiails at St James's, White's, or nis own 
house. He has said nothing to Flavilla since 
they were married which she might not 
have heard as well from her own woman. 
He however takes great care to keep up 
the saucv ill-naturra authority of a hus- 
band. Whatever Flavilla happens to as- 
sert, Tom immediately contraaicts with an 
oath by way of preface, and, ' My dear, I 
must tell you you talk most confounde^y 
silly. ' Flavillahad a heart naturally as well 
disposed for all the tenderness ot love as 
that of Lstitia; but as love seldom con- 
tinues long after esteem, it is difficult to 
determine, at present whether the unhappy 
Flavilla hates or despises the person most 
whom she is obliged to Irad her whole life 
with. X, 
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Deftndit niunenu, JoneUDqae nmboae ptelangM. 

Juv. Sat. ii. 46. 
Pmerv*d from •faaine hj nomben on our tide. 

There is something veir sublime, though 
very fanciful, in Plato's description of the 
Supreme Being; that ' truth is his body, and 



light his shadow. ' According to this defim- 

tion, there is nothing so contradictonr to lus 
nature as error ana falsehood. Xhe PU- 
tonists have so just a notion of the Al- 
mighty's aversion to everv thing which is 
false and erroneous, that tnev looked upon 
truth as no less necessary tnan virtue to 
qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of 
a separate state. For this reason, as they 
recommended moral duties to qualify and 
season the will for a future life, so they pre- 
scribed several contemplations and saences 
to rectify the understanding. Thus Plato 
has called mathematical demonstrations the 
cathartics, or purgatives of the aool, as 
being the most proper means to cleanse it 
from error, and give it a relish of truth; 
which is the natural food and nourishment 
of the understanding, as virtue is the per- 
fection and happiness of the wilL 

There are many authors who have shown 
wherein the malignity of a lie consists, and 
set forth in proper colours the heinousness 
of the offence. I shall here consider one 
particular kind of this crim^ which has 
not been so much spoken to; I mean that 
abominable practice of party-lying. Xlus 
vice is so very predommant among us at 
present, that a man is thought of no princi- 
ple, who does not propagate a certain sys- 
tem of lies. The coffee-houses are sup- 
ported by them, the press is choked with 
them, eminent authors live upon theoft. 
Our bottle conversation is so inlected with 
them, that a party-lie is grown as fashion- 
able an entertainment <is a lively catch, or 
a merry story. The truth of it is, half the 
great talkers in the nation would be struck 
dumb were this fountain of discourse dried 
up. There is however one advantage re- 
sulting from this detestable practice: the 
very appearances of truth are so little le- 
prdea, that lies are at present discharged 
m the air, and begin to hurt nobody. When 
we hear a party-story from a stranger, we 
consider whether he is a whig or a toiy 
that relates it, and immediate^ conclude 
they are words of course, in which the 
honest ^tieman designs to recommend his 
zeal, without any juuicem for his veracity. 
A man is looked upon as bereft of common 
sense, that gives credit to the relations of 
party writers; nay, his own friends shake 
their heads at himi and consider him in no 
oUier light than an officious tool, or a weU- 
meaning idiot When it was formerly the 
fashion to husband a lie, and trump it up in 
some extraordinary emergency, it gene- 
rally did execution, and was not a litUe 
serviceable to the faction that made use of 
it; but at present every man is upon his 
guard: the artifice has been too oRea re- 
peated to take effect 

I have frequentiy wondered to see men 
of probity, who would scorn to utter a false- 
hood for their own particular advantage^ 
give so readily into a lie, when it is become 
the viAce of their faction, notwithstawfing 
they are thordughly sensible of it as such. 
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How is it pouihle for those who are men 
of honour m their persons, thus to become 
ncytorious liars in their party? H we look 
into the bottom of thirmatter, we may find, 
I think, three reasons for it, and at the 
same time discover the insufficiency of these 
reasons to justify so ciiminal a practice. 

In the first place, men are apt to think 
that the guilt of a lie, and consequently Uie 
punishment may be very much mminished, 
if net wholly worn out, by the mtUtatudes 
of those who partake in it Though the 
weight of a fiusehood would be too much 
for one to bear, it grows light in their 
: imaginations when it is shared among many. 
I But in this case a man very much &ceive8 
himself; |;uilt, when it spreads through 
numbers, is not so ];)roperlv divided as mul- 
tiplied. Every one is crimmal in proportion 
to the offence which he commits, not to the 
I number of those who are his companions 
I in it. Both the crime and the penal^ lie as 
I heavy upon every individual or an offending 
I multitude, as they would upon any single 
I person, had none shared with him in the 
offence. In a word, the division of guilt is 
like to that of matter: though it may be sepa- 
rated into infinite portions, every portion 
shall have the whole essence of matter in 
it, and consist of as many parts as the whole 
did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multi- 
tudes, who j(an in a lie, cannot exempt 
themselves from the f^ilt, they may from 
the shame of it The scandal or a lie is in a 
manner lost and annihilated, when difl^sed 
among several thousands; as a drop of the 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, 
when mixed and confiised in a considerable 
body of water; the blot is still in it, but is 
not able to discover itself. This is certainly 
a very great motive to several party-offen- 
ders, who avoid crimes, not as they are 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their 
reputation. It is enough to show the weak- 
ness of this reason, which palliates guilt 
without removing it, that every man who 
is influenced by it declares himself in effect 
an infamous hypocrite, prefers the appear- 
ance of virtue to its reality, and is deter- 
mined in his conduct neither by the dictates 
of his own conscience, the suggestions of 
true honour, nor the principles of religion. 
The third and last|;reat motive for men's 

^' lining in a popular talsehood, or, as I have 
itherto called it, a party-lie, notwith- 
standing they are convinced of it as such, 
is the doing good to a cause which every 
party may be supposed to look upon as the 
most meritorious. The unsoundness of this 
principle has been so often exposed, and is 
so universally acknowledged, that a man 
must be an utter stran^r to tiie principles 
either of natural religion or Christianity, 
who suffers himself to he guided by it Ir a 
man might promote the supposed good of 
his country by the blackest calummes and 
fidsehoods, our nation abounds more in 
patriots than any other of the Christian 



world. When Pompey was desired not to 
set sail in a tempest that would hazard his 
life, 'It is necessary for me,' says he^ 'to 
sail, but it is not necessary for me to live.' 
Every man should say to himself, with the 
same sjnrit, « It is my duty to speak truth, 
though it is not my duty to be in an Me^* 
One of the fathers has carried this point so 
high as to declare he would not tell a Fie, 
though he were sure to gain heaven by it 
However extravagant such a protestation 
may appear, every one will own that a man 
may say, very reasonably, he would not 
tell alie if he wei* to eain hell by it; or, if 
you have a mind to mtcn the expression, 
that he would not tell a lie to am any tem- 
poral reward by it, when he should run the 
hazard of losing much more than it was 
possible for him to gain, O. 
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Omnet aatem et babentur et dicuntnr tyranni, qui 
poteftate sunt perpetua, in ea d^itate que libertate 
uaa eat. Cam. JifipM in Mitt. e. 8. 

For all those are aoeoonted and denominated tyrantv 
who exercise a perpetual power in that state, whieb 
waa befbre fk«e. 

The following letters complain of what I 
have frequently observed with very much 
indignation; therefore I shall give them to 
the public in the word9 with which my cor* 
respondents, who suffer under the hard- 
ships mentioned in them, describe them, 

' Mr. Spkctator, — In former ages all 
pretensions to dominion have been sup- 
ported and submitted to, either upon ac-* 
count of inheritance, conquest, or election;, 
and all such persons, who have taken upoi¥ 
them any sovereignty over their fellow-^ 
creatures upon any other account, have 
been always called tyrants, not so much 
because they were gmlty of any particular 
barbarities, as because every attempt to 
such a superiority was in its nature tyran- 
nical. But there is another sort of poten- 
tates, who may with greater propriety be 
called tyrants than those last mentioned,, 
both as they assume a despotic dominion 
over those as free as themselves, and as 
they support it by acts of notable oppres- 
sion and injustice; and these are the rulers 
in all clubs and meetings. In other govern- 
ments the punishments of some have been 
alleviated by the rewards of others: but 
what makes the reign of these potentates 
so particularly grievous is, that they are 
exquisite in punishing their subjects, at the 
same time that they have it not in their 
power to reward them. That the reader 
may the better comprehend the nature of 
these monarchs, as well as the miserable 
state of those that are their vassals, I shall 

F'l ve an account of the king of the company 
am fallen into, whom, tor his particular 
tyranny, I 9hall call Dionysus: as also of 
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the seeds that sprung up to this odd sort 
of empirei 

*Upon all meetines at taverns, it is ne- 
cessary some one of the company should 
take it upon him to get all things in such 
order and readiness, as may contribute as 
much as possible to the felicity of the con- 
vention; such as hastening the fire, getting 
a sufficiimt number of candles, tasting the 
wine with a judicious smack, fixing the sup- 
per, and being brisk for the despatch of it 
Know, then, that Dionysius went through 
these offices with an air that seemed to 
express a satisfaction rather in serving the 



public that in gratifying any particular in- 
clination of his own. We thought him a 
gerson of an exquisite palate, and therefore 
y consent beseeched him to be always our 
proveditor; which post, after he had hand- 
somely denied, he could do no otherwise 
than accept At first he made no other use 
of his power than in recommending such 
and such things to the company, ever allow- 
ing these points to be disputable; insomuch 
that I have often carried the debate for 
partridge, when his maiesty has given inti- 
mation of the high relish of duck, but at the 
same time has cheerfully submitted, and 
devoured his partridge with most gracious 
resignation. This submission on his side 
naturally produced the like on ours; of 
which he in a little time made such barba- 
rous advantage, as in all those matters, 
which before seemed indifferent to him, to 
issue out certain edicts as uncontrollable 
and unalterable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. He is by turns outrageous, 
peevish, forward, and jovial. He thmks it 
our duty for the little offices, as proveditor, 
that in return all conversation is to be in- 
terrupted or promoted by his inclination 
for or against the present humour of the 
company. We feel, at present in the utmost 
extremity, the insolence of office; however, 
I, being naturally warm, ventured to op- 
pose him in a dispute about a haunch of 
venison. I was altogether for roasdng, but 
Dionysius declared himself for boiling with 
so much prowess and resolution, that the 
cook thought it necessary to consult his own 
safety, rather than the luxury of mv pro- 
position. With the same authority that he 
orders what we shall eat and drink, he also 
commands us where to do it: and we change 
our taverns according as he suspects any 
treasonable practices in the settling the bill 
by the master, or sees any bold rebellion in 
point of attendance by the w wters. Another 
reason for chaneing the seat of empire, I 
conceive to be the pride he takes in the 
promulgation of our slavenr, though we pay 
our club for our entertamments, even in 
these palaces of our grand monarch. When 
he has a mind tq^take the air, a party of us 
are commanded out by way of life-euard, 
and we march under as great restnctions 
as they da If we meet a neighbouring 
king, we give or keep the way, according 
as we are out-numbered or not; and if the 



train of each is equal in nmnber, nte 
than give battle, the superiority is soon id* 
justed by a desertion from one of theok 

*Now, the expulsion of these vjHt 
rulers out of all societies, wooM nun am 
as everlasting a reputation as either of te 
Brutus*s got for their endeavours to ert^ 
pate tyranny from among the RooMms. 1 
confess myself to be in a constMracy agaidl 
the usurper of our chib; and to diow dt 
reading, as well as my merdful dispootkn 
shall allow him until the ides of March to 
dethrone himself. If he seems to afta 
empire until that time, and does not gndi- 
ally recede from the incursions he has made 
upon our liberties, he shall find a dinser 
dressed which he has no hand in, and diiD 
be treated with an order, magnificence, nd 
luxury, as shall break his proud heart; t 
the same time that he shall be convinced 
in his stomach he was unfit for his pot, 
and a more mild and skilful prince recdrc 
the acclamations of the people, and bext 
up in his room: but, as Milton says^ 



-TtaeM thoughts 



Full eonnsel must maturo. ftaee is desptfa^ 
And who can think •ubmitvioa ? War thaa, war. 
Open, or undemood, moat ha naolvod.** 

*I am, sir, your most obedient hombk 
servant* 

« Mr. Spectator,— I am a ycang «>• 
man at a gentieman's seat in the oomidTr 
who is a particular friend of my fatheni 
and came hither to pass away a month or 
two with his daughters. I have been a- 
tertained with the utmost civility by Aj 
whole family, and nothing has been o initttd 
which can make my stay easy and agrees- 
ble on the part of the family; but there iit 
gentieman here, a visitant as I am, whoK 
behaviour has given me great uncaflno*- 
When I first arrived here, he used nic with 
the utmost complaisance; but, forsootfai thi' 
was not with regard to my sex; and since he 
has no designs upon me, he does not kno* 
why he should distinguish me finom a mas 
in things indifferent He is, you must knoWi 
one of those familiar coxcombs, who ^ 
observed some well-bred men with a good 
grace converse with women, and aay "J 
fine things, but vet treat them with that 
sort of respect wnich flows from the heart 
and the understanding, but is exerted in no 
professions or compliments. This vap^t 
to imitate this excellence, or avoid the c»- 
trary fault of being troublesome in compW" 
sance, takes upon him to try his talent np« 
me, insomuch that he contradicts me op^ 
all occasions, and one day told tne I wjj 
If I had struck him with my bodkto, «» 
behaved myself like a man, since be ^ 
not treat me as a woman, I had, I thii* 
served him right I wish, sir, you iwjj" 
please to give nim some maxims of beat* 
vioor in these points, and resolve ©* ^ ?! 
maids are not m point of conversa don to g 
treated by all bacnelors as thdr mistr^*^ 
If not80» are they not to be used as gfl>^ 
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as their nsten? Is it safferable that the 
fop of whom I complfiun should say that he 
inrould rather have snch-a-one without a 
groat, than me with the Indies? What 
ri^ht has any man to make suppositions of 
tlungs not in his power, and then declare 
liis will to the dislike of one that has never 
oflTended him > I assure ^ou these are things 
-worthy your consideration, and I hope we 
shall have your thoughts upon them. I am, 
though a woman justly offended, ready to 
forgive all this, because I have no remedy 
but leaving very agreeable company sooner 
than I desre. This also is a heinous ag- 
gravation of his offence, that he is inflicting 
banishment upon me. Your printing this 
letter may perhaps be an admonition to re- 
form him; as soon as it appears I will write 
my name at the end of it, and lay it in his 
'way; the making which just reprimand, I 
hoi^e you will put in the power of, sir, your 
constant reader, and humble servant.' 

T. 
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Homuiit flrogi et temperantit Amctoi offleiam. 

7Vr. BtoML Aet iii. 8c a 
DiKhuging the part of a good eeonomist. 

The usefiil knowledge in the following 
letter shall have a place in my paper, 
thcxigh there is nothine in it which imme- 
diately regards the polite or the learned 
world; I say immediatelv, for upon reflec- 
tion every man will find there is a remote 
influence upon his own affairs, in the pros- 
perity or decay of the tradlne part of man- 
kind. My present correspondent, I believe, 
was never in print before; but what he says 
well deserves a general attention, though 
delivered in his own homely maxims, and 
a kind of proverbial simplicity; which sort 
of learning has raised more estates, than 
ever were, or will be, from attention to 
Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, Plutarch, 
or any of the rest, whom, I dare say, this 
worthy citizen would hold to be indeed in- 
genious, but unprofitable writers. But to 
the letter. 

* Mr. William Spectator. 
•Broad-street, Oct 10, 1712. 
* Sir, — I accuse you of manv discourses 
on the subject of money, whicn you have 
heretofore promised the public, but have 
not discharged yourself thereof. But, for- 
asmuch as you seemed to depend upon ad- 
vice from others what to do in that point, 
have sat down to write you the needful upon 
that subject. But, before I enter thereupon, 
I shall take this opportunity to observe to 
you, that the thriving frugal man shows it 
in every part of his expense, dress, ser- 
vants, and house; and I must, in the first 
place complain to you, as Spectator, that 
m these particulars there is at this time, 
throughout the city of London, a lamenta- 
ble change from that simplicity of manners^ 



which is the true source of wealth and 
prosperity. I just now said, the man of 
thrift shows regularity in every thing; but 
you ipay, perhaps, laugh that I take notice 
of such a pstrticular as I am goin^ to do, for 
an instance that this city is declining if their 
ancient economy is not restored. The thing 
which gives me this prospect, and so muck 
offence, is the neglect of the Royal £x- 
cliange. I mean the edifice so caOed, and 
the walks appertaining thereunta The 
Royal Exchange is a fabric that well de« 
serves to be so called, as well to express 
that our monarch's highest glory ana ad^ 
vantage consists in being the patron of trade, 
as that it is commodious for business, and 
an instance of the grandeur both of prince 
and people. But, alas! at present it hardly 
seems to be set apart for any such use or 
purpose. Insteaa of the assembly of ho- 
nourable merchants, substantial tradesmen, 
and knowing masters of ships; the mum- 
pers, the halt, the blind, the lame; and 
your venders of trash, apples, plums; your 
raggamuffins, rake-shames, and wenches, 
have justied the greater number of the 
former out of that place. Thus it is, espe- 
cially on the evening change: so that what 
with the din of squallings, oaths, and cries 
of beggars, men of the greatest consequence 
in our cit3r absent themselves from the 
place. This particular, by the way, is of 
evil consequence; for, if the 'Change be 
no place for men of the highest credit to 
frequent, it will not be a disgrace for those 
of less abilities to be absent I remember 
the time when rascally company were kept 
out, and the unlucky boys with toys and 
balls were whipped away by a beadle. X 
have seen this done indeed ot late, but then 
it has been only to chase the lads from 
chuck, that the beadle might seize their 
copper. 

* I must repeat the abomination, that the 
waluut-trade is carried on by old women 
within the walks, which makes the place 
impassable by reason of shells and trash. 
The benches around are so filthy, that no 
one can sit down, yet the beadles and offi- 
cers have the impudence at Christmas to 
ask for their box, though they deserve the 
strappado. I do not think it impertinent 
to have mentioned this, because it bespeaks 
a neglect in the domestic care of the city, 
and the domestic is the truest picture of^a 
man every where else. 

'But I designed to speak on the busi- 
ness of money and advancement of gsun* 
The man proper for this, speaking in the 
general, is of a sedate, plain good imder- 
standing, not apt to go out of his way, but 
so behaving himself at home, that buaness 
may come to him. Sir William Turner, 
that valuable citizen, has left behind him a 
most excellent rule, and couched it in very 
few words, suited to the meanest capacity. 
He would say, "Keep your shop, and your 
shopwill keep you." It must be confessed, 
that if a man of a great genius could add 
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steadiness to his vivadties, or substitute 
slower men of fidelity to transact the me- 
thodical part of his affairs, such a one 
would outstrip the rest of the^ jii^eA*ld; but 
business and trade are not to "be niani^;ed 
by the same heads whidi write pMtry, and 
make plans for the conduct af life in gene" 
ral. So though we are at this day beholden 
to the late witty and inventive duke of 
Buckingham for the whole trade and manu- 
facture of glass, yet I suppose there is no 
one will aver, that, were his grace yet liv- 
ing, they would not rather deal with my 
dingent friend and neighbour, Mr. Gumley, 
for any goods to be prepared and delivered 
on such a day, than he would with that il- 
lustrious mechanic above-mentioned. 

*No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits must 
not pretend to bench; and it is possible the 
reason may be, in some measure, because 
you despise, or at least you do not value it 
enough to let it take up your chief atten- 
tion; which a trader must do, or lose his 
credit, which is to him what honour, re- 
putation, fame, or glory, is to other sort of 
men. 

* I shall not speak to the point of cash 
itself, until I see how you approve of these 
m)r maxims in general: but 1 think a specu- 
lation upon *^ many a little makes a mickle, 
a penny saved is a penny got, penny wise 
and a pound foolish, it is need that makes 
the old wife trot," would be very useful to 
the world; and if you treated them with 
knowledge, would oe useful to yourself, for 
it would make demands for your paper 
among those who have no notion ot it at 
present. But of these matters more here- 
after. If you did this, as yo]i excel many 
writers of the present age for politeness, so 
you would outgo the author of the true 
razor strops for use. 

* I shall conclude this discourse with an 
explanation of a proverb, which by vulgar 
error is taken ana used when a man is re- 
duced to an extremity, whereas the pro- 
priety of the maxim is to use it when you 
would say there is plenty, but you must 
make sucn a choice as not to hurt another 
who is to come after you. 

*Mr. Tobias Hbbson,* from whom we 
have the expression, was a very honourable 
man, for I shall ever call the man so who 
gets an estate honestly. Mr. Tobias Hob- 
son was a carrier; and, beine a man of great 
abilities and invention, and one that saw 
where there might good profit arise, though 
the duller men overlooked it, this ingenious 
man was the first in this island who let out 
hackney-horses. He lived in Cambridge; 
and, observing that the scholars, rid hard, 
his manner was to keep a large stable of 
horses, with boots, briales, and whips, to 
furnish the gentlemen at once, without 



* Mr. RobMn wai tbe carrier between London and 
Cambridge. At the latter nlaee be ereeted a handsome 
alone oondalt, and left •offlcicnt land for ita maimer 
aaaoe forever. He died in the time of the plague, 1030, 
lathe eighty-iiztb year of hie age. 



going fitnn college to ceOege tol 

they have done smce the death of this i 
thy man. I say, Mr. Hobaon kept a ataUe 
of forty irood cattle, always ready aod ft 
for travelling; but, when a man came fcr a 
horse, he was led mto the stable, wbcR 
there was great choice; but he obliged him 
to take the horse which stood next to the 
stable door; so that every customer wis 
alike well served according to his chance^ 
and every horse ridden with tbe same ja»- 
tice; from whence it became a prawexb^ 
when what ought to be yom* election vas 
forced upon you, to say, ''Hobson's choice.* 
This memorable man stands drawn k 
fresco at an inn ^which he used) In Biriio|ia- 
gate-street, with a hundred pound bag 
under his arm, with this niscnpdon npoa 
the said bag: 

** The fhUtAd mother ofa faoadred mot^*^ 

* Whatever tradesman will try the eac- 

geriment, and begin the day after you piib- 
sh this my discourse to treat his c a i at omeii 
all alike, and all reasonably and honesdy, 
I will ensure him the same success, I am 
sir^your loving fnend. 
T. *HEZEklAH THRIFT.' 
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Neqae pnCerquam quae ipee amor moleBti«B 
Habet addaa, et illaa, quae habec, reete ftrea. 

71n-.Je«ii.Aoti.fi^L 

If you are wiee, add not to the tronbtea ^rtdcb ataal 
tte paaaion of love, ind bear patiently tlnaa waicfeam 
ineeparable from it. 

'I WAS the other day driving in a had: 
through Gerrard-street, when my eye was 
immediately catched with the prettiest ob- 
ject imaginable— the face of a very fair giri^ 
between thirteen and fourteen, fixed at the 
chin to a painted sash, and made part of 
the landscape. It seemed admirably doacL 
and, upon throwing myself eagerly out of 
the coach to look at it«it laughcSl, aind fhnig 
from the vrindow. This amiable figure 
dwelt upon roe; and I was consddering the 
vtaisty of the giri, and her pleasant coqoetiy 
in acting a picture until she was taken no- 
tice of, and raised the admiration of the be- 
holders. This little circumstance made 
me run into reflections upon the force of 
beauty, and the wonderful influence the 
female sex has upon the other part c^ the 
species. Our hearts are seized with their 
enchantments, and there are few of as, but 
brutal men, who bv that hardness lose the 
chief pleasure in them, can resist thdr in- 
dnuations, though never so much against 
our own interests and opinion. It Is com- 
mon with women to destroy the good effects 
a man's foUowiag his own way and indina- 



t There is a ioaiee ftlio print, I 
^ctuie. encraved hy Payne, with eight 
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fiotk might littV6 upon lus lianQur and for> 
tunes by inteipo^g their power over him 
in matters wherehi they caimot mfluenoe 
him 9 but to his loss and disparagement I 
do not Icnow therefore a task so difficult 
in human life» as to be proof against the 
hnportnnities of a woman a man loves. 
There is certainly no armoar against tears, 
toUen looks, or at best constrained fami- 
liarities, in her whom you usually meet 
with transport and alacrity. Sir Walter 
Raleiph was quoted in a letter (of a very 
inresuGUs correspondent of mine) upon this 
subject ThUt author, who had lived m 
coorts, ahd camps, travelled through many 
countries, and seen many men under seve- 
ral climates, and of as various complex- 
ions, speaks of our imx>otence to resist th^ 
wiles of women in very severe terms. His 
words arenas follows: 



'What means did the de^ find out, or 
what infltr ume u ts did his own subtility pre- 
sent him as fittest and aptest to work his 
mischief by? Even the unquiet vanity of 
the woman; so as by Adam's hearkening to 
the voice of his wife, contrary to the ex* 
Breas ccnmnandment of the living God, man- 
kind by that her incantation became the 
abject of labour, sorrow, and death; the 
woman bein|; given to man for a comforter 
and companion, Irat not for a counsellor. It 
is also to be noted by whom the woman was 
tempted: even by the most ugly and un- 
worthy of all beasts, into whom the devil 
entered and persuaded. Secondly, What 
was the motive of her ^sobedience? Even 
a desire 'to know what was most unfitting 
her knowledge; an aff^tion which has 
ever ance remained in all the posterity of 
her sex. Thirdly, what was it that moved 
the man to yield to her persuasions? Even 
to the same cause which hath moved all 
men rince to the like consent, namely, an 
nnwillingness to i^eve her, or make her sad, 
lest she should pme, and be overcome wiUi 
aorrow. But if Adam, in the state of per- 
fectioo, and Solomon the Son of David, 
God's chosen servant, and himself a man 
endued with the greatest wisdom, did both 
of them disobey their Creator by the per- 
siiauon, and for the love they bear, to a wo- 
man, it is not so wonderful as lamentable, 
that other men in succeeding i^|es have 
been allured to so many inconvenient and 
wicked practices by the persuasion of their 
wives, or other beloved darlings, who cover 
ever and shadow many malicious purposes 
with a counterfeit passion of dissimulating 
sorrow and unquietness.' 

The motions of the minds of lovers are 
no where so well described as in the words 
of skilful writers for the stage. The scene 
between Fulvia and Curius, in the second 
act d Johnson's Catiline, is an excellent 
picture of the power of a ladv over her 
gallant The wench plays with his tdkcr 
taons; and as a man, of all places of the 
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world, wishes %o make a good figure with 
his mistress, upon her upbraiding him with 
want of spirit, he alludes to enterprises 
which he cannot reveal but with the hazard 
of his life. When he is- worked thus far, 
with a little flattery of her opinion of his 
gallantry, and^esire to know more of it out 
oi her overflowing fondness to lum, be brags 
to her until his life is in her disposal. 

When a man is thus liable to be van- 
quished by the charms of her he loves, the 
safest way is to determine what is proper 
to be done; but to avoid all expostulation 
with her before he executes wnat he has 
resolved. Women are ever too hard for us 
upon a treaty; and one must consider how 
senseless a thing it is to argue with one 
whose looks and gestures are more preva- 
lent with you, than your reasons ana argu- 
ments can be with her. It is a most miser- 
able slavery to submit to what you disap- 
prove and give up a truth for no other 
reason, but that you had not fortitude to 
support you in asserting it A man has 
enough to do to conquer his own unreason- 
able wishes and desires; but he does that in 
vain, if he has those of another to g[ratify» 
Let his pride be in his wife and family, let 
him give them all the conveniences of life 
in subh a manner as if he were proud of 
them; but let it be-his own innocent pride, 
and not their exorbitant desires which are 
indulged by him. In this case all the little 
arts imaginable are used to soften a man's 
heart, and raise his passion above his un- 
derstanding. But in all concessions of this 
kind, a man should consider whether the 
present he makes flows from his own love» 
or the importunity of his beloved. If from 
the latter, he is her slave? if from the for- 
mer, her friend. We langh it off, and do 
not weigh this subjection to women with 
that seriousness which so important a cir- 
cumstance deserves. Why was courage 
given to a man, if his wife's fears are to 
frustrate it? When this is once indulged, 
you are no longer her guardian and pro- 
tector, as you were deigned by nature; but, 
in compliance to her weaknesses, you have 
disabled yourself from avoiding the misfor- 
tunes into which they will lead you both, 
and you are to see the hour in which you 
are to be reproached by herself for that 
very compliance to her. It is indeed the 
most difficult mastery over ourselves we 
can possibly attun, to resist the grief of her 
who charms us; but let the heart ake, be 
the anguish never so quick and painful, it 
is what must be suffered and passed 
through, if you think to live like a gentle- 
man, or be conscious to yourself that yoq 
are a man of honesty. The old argument, 
that *you do not love me if you deny me 
this,* which first was used to obtain a trifle, 
by habitual success will oblige the unhap- 
py man who gives way to it to resign the 
cause even of his country and his honour. 

T. 
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Quit Bon invenit tarba quod araaret in ilia? 

Ovid, An Am. Lib. i. 17& 



-Wbo could (kU to find, 



Id sueb a crowd a mittren to his mind? 

' Dkar Spec, — ^Finding that my last let- 
ter took, I do intend to continue my epis- 
tolary correspondence with thee, on those 
dear confounded creatures, women. Thou 
knowest, all the little learning I am master 
of is upon that subject: I never looked in a 
book but for their sakes. I have lately met 
with two pure stories for a Spectator, which 
I am sure will please mightily, if they .pass 
through thy hands. The first of them I 
found oy chance in an English book, called 
Herodotus, that lay in mv friend Dapper- 
wit's window, as I visited him one mommg. 
It luckily opened in the place where J met 
with the following account. He. tells us that 
it was the manner amon^ the Persians to 
have several fairs in the kingdom, at which 
all the young unmarried women were an- 
;iually exposed to sale. The men who 
wanted wives came hither to provide them- 
selves. Every woman was given to the 
highest bidder, and the money which she 
fetched laid aside for the public use, to be 
employed as thou shalt near bv and by. 
By this means the richest people had the 
choice of the market, and cullea out all the 
most extraordinary beauties. As' soon as 
the fair was thus picked, the refuse was to 
be distributed among the poor, and among 
those who could not go to the price of a 
beauty. Several of these married the agree- 
ables, without paying a farthing for them, 
unless somebody chanced to think it worth 
his while to bid for them, in which case the 
best bidder was always the purchaser. But 
now ^u must know. Spec, it happened in 
Persia, as it does in. our own country, that 
there ' was' as many uely women as beau- 
ties or agreeables; so that by consequence, 
after the magistrates had put off a great 
many, there were still a great many that 
stuck upon their hands. In order therefore 
to clear the market, the money which the 
beauties had sold for was disposed of amqne 
the ugly; so that a poor man^ who could 
not anord to have a beauty for his wife, 
was forced to take up with a fortune; the 
greatest portion being always given to the 
most deformed. To this the author adds, 
that every poor man was forced to live 
kindly with his wife, or, in case he repented 
of his bargain, to return her portion with 
her to the next public sale. 

* What I would recommend to thee on 
this occasion is, to establish such an ima- 
^nary fair in Great Britain: thou couldst 
make it very pleasant, by matching wo- 
men of quality with cobblers and carmen, 
or describing titles and garters leading off in 
ereat ceremony shopkeepers' and farmers' 
daughters. Though, to tell thee the truth, 
I am confoundedly^ afraid, that as the love 
of money prevails in our island more than it 



did m Perna* ve ahould find tliat wamc c£ 
our greatest men would choose oat the por- 
tions, and rival one another for the richest 
piece of deformity; and that, oa the con- 
trary, the toasts and belles would be boagbt 
up oV extravi^^nt heirs, gamesters, and 
spendthrifts. Thou couldst make vexy 
pretty reflections upon this occasion in ho- 
nour of the Persian politicians, who took 
care,. by such marria^s, to beautify the 
upper part of the species, and to make the 
greatest persons in the government the 
most gracefuL But this I ^lall leave to thy 
judicious pen. 

' I have another story to tell thee, which 
I likewise met with in a book. It seems the 
general of the Tartan, after having laid 
^iege to a strong town in China, and taken 
it by storm, would set to sale all the women 
that were found in it. Accordinjgly he put 
each of them into a sack, and, after havmg 
thoroughly consider^ the value of the wo- 
man who was enclosed, marked the price 
that was demanded fior her upon the sack. 
There was a great confluence of chapmen, 
that resorted from every part, with a de- 
sign to purchase, which' tney were to do 
'unsight unseen.' The book menticns a 
merchant in particular, who observing one 
of the sacks to be marked pretty high, bar- 
gained for it, and carried it off with him to 
his house. As he was resting with it upon 
a halfway bridge, he was resolved to take 
a survey of his purchase: upon openine the 
sack, a little old woman popped her head 
out of it; at which the adventurer was in sd 
great a rage, that he was going to shoot her 
out into the river. The old lady, however, 
begged him first of all to hear her story, hf 
which he learned that she was rister to a 
great mandarin, who would in&Ilibly make 
the fortune of his brother-in-law as soon as 
he should know to whose lot she felL Upon 
which the merchant again tied her up in 
his sack, and carried her to his house, 
where she proved an excellent wife; and 
procured him all the riches from her bro- 
ther that she had promised him. 

< I fancy, if I was disposed to dream a 
second time, I could make a tolerable vision 
upon this plan. I would suppose all the 
unmarried women in London and West- 
minster brought to market in sacks, with 
their respective prices on eaich sack. The 
first sack that is sold is marked with five ' 
thousand pound. Upon the opening cf it, I 
find it filled with an admirable housewift^ 
of an agreeable countenance. The pur- 
chaser, upon hearing her good qualities^ 
pays down her price very cheerfully. The 
second I would open should be a five hun- , 
dred pound sack. The lady in it, to our 
surprise, has the face and person of a toast 
As we are wondering how she came to be 
set at so low a price, we hear that she 
would have been valued at ten thousand 
pound, but that the public had made those 
abatements for her being a scold. I would 
afterwards find some beautiful, modest, and 
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discreet woman, that shoiild be the top of 
^lie market; and perhaps cUscover half a 
dozen romps tied up together in the same 
sau^k» at one hundred pound a head. The 
prude and the coouette should be valued at 
the same price, tnough the 6rst should go 
off the better of the twa I fancyr thou 
^wou}dst like such a 'vision, had I time to 
finish it; because, to talk in thy own way, 
tliere is a moral in it Whatever tliou 
mayest think of it, pr'ythee do not make 
any of th^ queer apologies for this letter, 
as thou didst for my last The women love 
a gay lively fellow, and are never angry at 
tlie naileries of one who is their known ad- 
mirer. I am always bitter upon them but 
-vrell with them. Thine, 

•HONEYCOMB,' 



Na 512.] Friday, October 17, 1712. 

l^BctoKBi ddeeUndo, paritenine mmiendo. 

Ar. .Av PmC TNT. 344. ' 
BDzing togttlKr prafl^ and deligbt. 

There is nothing which we receive with 
' so much reluctance as advice. We look 
upon the man who gives it us as offering an 
afiront to our understanding, and treating 
1 us like children or idiots. We consider the 
instruction as an implicit censure, and the 
zeal which any shows' fbr our good on such 
I an occasion, as a piece of presumption or 
impertinence. The truth of it is, the person 
' who pretends to advise, does, in that par- 
I ticidar, exercise a superiority over us, and 
I can have no other reason for it, but that, in 
comparing us with himself, he thinks us 
defective dther in our conduct or our un- 
derstanding. For these reasons, there is 
nothing so difficult as the art of making 
advice agreeable; and indeed all the wri- 
ters, both ancient and modem, have dis- 
tinguished themselves among one another, 
according to the perfection at which they 
have amved in this art How mapy de- 
vices have been made use of, to render this 
bitter porUon palatable! Some convey their 
instructions to us in the best chosen words, 
others in the most harmonious numbers; 
some in points of wit, and othei^ in short 
proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of g^vine 
counsel, I think the finest, and that which 
pleases the most universally, is fable, in 
whatsoever shape it appears. If we con- 
sider this way of instructing or giving ad- 
vice, it excels all others, because it is the 
least shocking, and the least subject to those 
exce[Hions which I have before mentioned. 
This will appear to us if we reflect in the 
first place, that upon the rea^ng of a fable 
we are made to believe we advise ourselves. 
We peruse the author for the sake of the 
story, and consider the prece^ rather as 
uar own conclusions than his instructions. 
l*he moral insinuates itself imperceptibly; 
we are taught by surprise, and become 



wiser and better unawares. In short, by 
this methods man is so far over-reached 
as to think he is directing himself, while he 
is foUowine the dictates of another, and 
consequently is not sensible of that which 
is the most unpleasing circumstance in 
advice. 

In the next place, ^if we look into human 
nature, we shall find that the mind is never 
so much pleased as when she exerts her- 
self in any action that gives her an idea of 
her own perfections and abilities. This 
natural pnde and ambition of the soul is 
verv much gratified in the readine of a 
fable; for, in writings of this,kina, the 
roader comes in for half of the perform- 
ance; every thing appears to him like a 
discovery of his own; he is busied all the 
while in applying characters and circum- 
stances, ancl is in this respect both a reader 
and a composer. It is no Wonder therefore 
that on such occasions, when the mind is 
thus pleased with itself, and amused with 
its own discoveries, that it is highly de- 
lighted with the writing which is the oc- 
casion of it For this reason the Ab^om 
and Achitophel was one of the most popular , 
poems that appeared in English. The 
poetry is inde^very fine; but had it been 
much finer, it would not have so much 
pleased, without a plan which gave the 
reader an opportunity of exerting his own 
talents. j^^^ 

This oblique manner of giving advice is so ^^^^ 
inoffensive, that, if we look into ancient his- 
tories, wp find the wise men of old very 
often chose to give counsel to their kings in 
fables. To omit many whidi will occur to 
every one's memory, there is a pretty in- 
stance of this nature in a Turkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that lit- 
tle oriental extravagance which is mixed 
with it A^ 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by 
his perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny 
at home, had filled his dominions with ruin 
and desolation, and h^f unpeopled the Per- 
sian empire. The visier to this Kreat sultan 
(whether a humourist or an enthusiast, we 
are not informed) pretended to have learned 
of a certain dervise to understand the lan- 
guage c£ birds, so that there was not a bird 
that could open his mouth but the vizier 
knew what it was he said. As he was one 
evening with the emperor, in their return 
from hunting, they saw a couple of owls 
upon a tree that erew near an old wall out 
of a heap dT rubbish. « I would fain know,' 
says the sultan, * what those two owls are 
saying to one another; listen to their dis- 
course, and give me an account of it' The 
vizier approached the tree, pretending to 
be very attentive to the two owls. Upon 
his return to the sultan, • Sir,' says he, • I 
have heard part of their conversation, but 
dare not tell you what it is.' The sultan 
would not be satisfied with such an answer, 
but forced him to repeat word for word 
every thing th» owls bad said, « You most 
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know then, said the vizier, 'that one of 
these owls has a son, and the other a daugh- 
ter, between whom they are now npoo a 
treaty of marriage. . The father of the son 
said to the father of the daughter, in my 
hearing, " Brother, I consent to this mar- 
riage, provided you will settle upon your 
daughter fifty ruined villages for her por- 
tion. ' To which the father of the daughter 
replied, «* Instead of fifty, I will give her 
five hundred if you please. God mnt a 
long life to sultan Mahmoud! Wmlst he 
reigns over us, we shall never want ruined 
villages. ** 

The story says, the sultan was so touched 
with the fable, that he rebuilt the towns 
and villages which had been destroyed, and 
fTX>m that time forward consulted the good 
cf his people. 

j^ To till up my paper, I shall add a most 
ridiculous piece of natural magic, which 
was taught by no less a philosopher than 
Democntus, namely, that if the blood of 
certain birds, which he mentioned, were 
mixed together, it would produce a serpent 
of such a wonderful virtue, that whoever 
* did eat it should be skilled in the language 
of birds, and understand every thine they 
said to one another. Whether the oervise 
above-mentioned might not have eaten such 

A a serpent, I shall leave to the determina- 
tion of the learned. O. 
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When all the god came nuhinf onlwr eoal. 

Thf. following letter comes to me from 
that excellent man in holy orders, whom I 
have mentioned more than once as one of 
that society, who assists me in my specula- 
tions. It is a thought in sickness, and of a 
very serious nature, for which reason I 
give it a place in the paper of this day. 

' Sir, — The indispoation which has long 
hung upon me is at last grown to such a 
-head, tiiat it must quickly make an end of 
me or of itself. You may imagine, that 
whilst I am in this bad state of health, there 
are none of your works which I read with 
greater pleasure than your Saturday's 
papers. 1 should be very glad if I could 
lumish you with any hints for that day's 
entertainment Were I able to dress up 
several thoughts of a serious nature, whicn 
have made great invpresdons on my mind 
during a long fit of sickness, they mieht 
not be an improper entertainment for that 
occasion. 

* Among all the reflections which usually 
rise in the mind of a luck man, who has 
time and inclination to consider his ap- 
proaching end, there is none more natural 
tiian that of his going to appear naked and 
unbodied before Him wlio made him. 



When a man conriden thsct, aa socn as tfie 
vital union is dissolved, he shall see tiiat 
Supreme Being whom he now contempiaEtes 
at a distance, and onlsr in his works; or, to 
speak more philosophicallv, when by some 
faculty in the soul, he shall apprehend the 
Divine Bdng, and be more sensible of hii 
presence, than we are now of the presence 
of any obiect which the eye baolds, a 
man must oe lost in carelessness and sto- 
pi(fitv, who is not alarmed at such a tboagfat. 
Dr. Sheriock, in his excellent treatise upon 
Death, has represented, in very strone and 
lively colours, the state of the sool m its 
first separation from the body, with re- 
gard to that invisible worid which eveiy 
where surrounds us, tiioueh we are not 
able to discover it through this g p oaaci 
worid of matter, which is accommodated 
to our senses in this life. His words are as 
follow: 

<'That death, which is our leaving thb 
worid, is nothing else put putting off these 
bodies, teaches ns that it is only our unica 
to these bodies which intercepts the a^ 
of the other world. The other world is not 
at such a distance from us as we may ima- 
gine; the throne of God indeed is at a great 
remove from this earth, above the thhd 
heavens, where he displays his glory to 
those blessed s^ririts which encompass his 
throne; but as soon as we step oat of 
these bodies we step into the other world, 
which is not so properly another worid (far 
there is the same heaVen and earth soQ} 
as a new state of life. To live in these 
bodies is to live in this worid; to fire oat 
of them is to remove into the next: for 
while our souls are confined to these bodies^ 
and can look only through these maferial 
casements, nothing but what is material 
can affect us; nay, nothing but what is so 
gross that it can reflect hght, and convev 
those shapes and cdloors of things with it 
to the eye: so that, though within this visi- 
ble world there be a more glorious scene 
of things than what appears to us, we per- 
ceive nothine at all « it; for this veil of 
flesh parts the visible and invisible worid: 
but when we put off these bodies, there are 
new and surprising wonders present them- 
selves to our views; when these material 
spectacles are taken off, the soul with its 
own naked eyes sees what was inviabk 
before; and then we are in the other worid, 
when we can see it, and converse with it 
Thus St Paul tells us, that * when we are 
at home in the body, we are absent finom 
the Lord; but when we are absent from 
the body, we are present with the Lord:* 
2 Cor. V. 6. 8. Ana methinks this is enough 
to cure us of Our fondness for these bodies, 
unless we think it more desirable to be coo- j 
fined to a prison, and to look throQgh a 
grate all our lives, which gives as oat a 
very narrow prospect, and that none of the 
best neither, than to be set at fiberty t» 
view all the giones of the woiid. What 
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.would we dvenow for the least glimpse of 
that invinble world, which the first step 
we take out of these bodies will present us 
with? There are siich thines ' as eve hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hatn it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive.* 
Death opens our eyes, enlarges our pros- 
pectf presents us with a new and more 
glorious world, whicli we can never see 
while we are shut up in flesh; which should 
make us as willing to part with this veil, as 
to take ^he film df is^ our eyes which hm- 
ders our aight?** 

' As a thinking man cannot but be very 
much aifected with the idea bf his appear- 
ing in the presence dl that Being " whom 
none can aee and Hve,'* he must oe much 
more affected when^ he considers that this 
Being whom he appears before will ex- 
amine all the actions of his past life, and 
reward or punish him accordmgly. I must 
confess that I think there is no scheme of 
religion, be»des that of Christianity, which 
can possibly support the most virtuous per- 
son under tnis thought Let a man's inno- 
cence be what it wul, let his virtues rise to 
the highest pitch of perfection attainable in 
this life, there will be still in him so many 
secret nns, so many human frailties, so 
inany offences of ignorance, passion, and 
prejudice, so many unguardeo words and 
thoughts, and, in short, so many .defects in 
his best actions, that^ without the advan- 
tages of such an expiation and atonement as 
Christianity has revealed to us, it is impos- 
nble that he should be cleared before Ms 
Sovereign Judge, or that he should be 
able to " stand m his sight *' Our holy re- 
Ugion suggests to us the only means where- 
by our guilt may be takep away, and our 
imrasrfect obectieace accepted. 

*It IS this series of thought that I have 
^dcavoured to express in the following 
hymn, which I have composed during this 
my sickness. 



" When, riaiiw ftom tbe bed of death, * 
0*erwtaelai'a with guilt and fear. 

I eee my Maker flice to fooe, 
OhowebaUIappearl 

n. 

** If yet while pardon may be foind, 

And mercy may be soufbt. 
My heart whh inward horror ehxtaki, 

And trembles at the thoofht: 

m. 

« When thou, O Loid, ehaU itaad dlMlOi^d 

In m^eety eerere. 
And fit in Jodcment on my eonl, 

O how ehaS I appearl 

IV. 
«*BDt tbot hMt told tbe troab 

Who does her eine lament, 
Tbe timely tribute ofher team. 

Shall endteee woe preiFent. 

V. 
** nen eee the eorrowe <»f my heart, 

Bre yet It be too late ; 
And hear my 8aTloar*s dying g 

To five thoae fonowa wvifbt. 



VI. 
* For iMwrahall my Bonl deepalv 

Her pardon to proeore, 
Who knows thine only Son has died 

To make her pardon sure.** 

• There is a noble hymn in French, which 
Monsieur Bayle has celebrated for a very 
fine one, and which the famous author of 
the Art of Speaking calls an admirable one, 
that turns upon a thought of the same na- 
ture. If I could have done it justice in 
English, I would have sent it to you trans- 
lated; it was written by Monsieur dcs Bar- 
reux, who had been one of the greatest 
wits and libertines in France, but in his last 
years was as remarkable a penitent 

** Grand Dieu, tes Jugemen* aont remplis d^equite ; 

Toujours tu prends plaieir a nous etre propiee. 

Mail J'al thnt fkit de mat, que Jamais ta bonte 

Ne me pardonnera, sans f:lioquer ta justice. 

Oui, inon,I>ieu, la grandeur dia men impiete 

Ne laisie ton a pouvoir que te choix du sii^ioe; 

Ton interet s*oppo8e a ma feltdte : 

Et u elemence memo attend que ie perisse 

Contente ton desir, puis quil t'est glorieuz ; 

OiB^nse toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux : 

Tonne, flrappe, il est terns, rens moi guerre pour gaerre; 

Padore en periasant la raison qui raiigrit. 

Mais dessuB quel endroit torobera ton tonnere, 

aui ne soit tout courert du aang de J^aua Christ.** 

* If these thoughts mav be serviceable to 
you, I dedre you woula place them in a 
proper light, and am ever, with great sin- 
cerity, Mr, yours, &c* O. 



Na 514.] Monday, October 20, 1712. 

Me Pamasl deseru per ardua dulcis 

Raptat amor; lUTat ire Jugis qua nulla priomm, 
Castaliam moUi divertitur orbita elivo. 

Firg. Georg. ili. 9H. 

But the commanding Muse my chariot guides, 
"Which o*er the dubioua clitfaecurely ndes: 
And pleaa'd I am no beaten road to take. 
But first the way to new diecoveries make.— I>rytfni. 

' Mr. Spectator,—^! came home a little 
later than usual the other night; and, not 
finding myself inclined to sleep, I took up 
Virgil to divert me until I should be more ^ 
disposed to rest He is the author whom t 
always choose on such occa^ons; no one 
writing in so divine, so harmonious, nor so 
equal a str^, which leaves the mind 
composed and softened into an agreeable 
melancholv; the temper in which, of all 
others, I choose to close the day. The pas^ 
sages I turned to were those beautiful rap-^ 
tures in his Georgics, where he professes 
himself entirely given up to the Muses, 
and smit with the love ot poetry, passion- 
ately wishing to be transported to the cool 
shades and retirements of tbe mountain 
Hxmus. I closed the book and went to 
bed. What I had just before been reading 
made so strong an impression on my min<!^ 
that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to me the 
wish of virgpl, in presenting to me the fol- 
lowing viaon. 

* Methought I was on a sadden placed in 
the pUdns of Bceotia, where at the end of 
the horizon I saw the mountain Parnassus 
rising bdPore me. The prospect was of so 
large an extent, that I long wandered about 
to find a path which should directly lead 
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me to it» had I not teen at aome distance a 
grave of trees, which, in a plain that had 
nothing else remarkable enough in it to fix 
my si^t, immediately determined me to 
fp thither. When I arrived at it, I found 
It parted out into a great number of walks 
and alleys, which often widened into beau- 
tiful openings, as circles or ovals, set round 
with yews and cypresses, with nichesy' 
grottos, and caves, placed on the sides, 
encompassed with ivy. There was no 
sound to be heard in the whole place, but 
only that of a gentle breeze passing over 
the leaves of the forest; every thing De»de 
was buried in a profound suence. I was 
captivated with the beauty and retirement 
of the place, and never so much, before 
that hour, was pleased with the enjoyment 
of mvsel£ I inaulged the humour, and suf- 
fered myself to wander without choice or 
design. At length, at th^ end of a range 
of trees, I saw three figures seated on a 
bank of moss, with a rilent brook creeping 
at their feet. I adored them as the tutelary 
divinities of the place, and stood still to 
take a particular view of each of them. 
The middlemost, whose name was Soli- 
tude, sat with her arms across each other, 
and seemed rather pensive, and wholly 
taken up with her own thoughts, than any 
ways gneved or displea<ied. The only com- 
|)anions which she admitted into that re- 
tirement, were the goddess Silence, who 
aat on her right hand with her finger on 
her mouth, and on her left Contemplation, 
with her eyes fixed upon the heavens. Be- 
fore her lay a celestial globe, with several 
schemes ot mathematics theorems. She 
prevented my speech with the greatest 
Affability in the world. " Fear not," said 
»he, "I know -your request before you 
iftpeak it; you would-be led to the mountain 
of the Muses: the only way to it lies 
through this place, and no one is so olten 
employed in conducting persons thither as 
myself. " When she haa thus spoken, she 
rose from her seat, and I immediately 
placed myself under her direction; but 
whilst I passed through the grove I could 
not help inquinng of her wno were the 
persons admitted into that sweet retire- 
ment "Surely," said I, "there can no- 
thing enter here but virtue and virtuous 
thoughts; the whole wood seems designed 
ior the reception and reward of such per- 
sons as have spent their lives according to 
the dictates m their conscience, and the 
commands of the gods." *'You imagine 
right," said she: *' assure yourself this 
place was at first designed for no othen 
fiuch it continued to be m the reign of Sa- 
turn, when none entered here but holy 
priests, deliverers of their country from op- 
pression and tyranny, who reposed them- 
selves here after their labours, and those 
whom the study and love of wisdom had 
fitted for divine conversation. But now it 
IS become no less dangerous than it was 
Wore desirable: vice has learned to to 



mimic virtue, that it often creeps in lud^r 
under its disguise. See there; just before 
you, ftevenge stalking by, habited in the 
robe of Honour. Observe not far from him 
Ambition, standing alone; if you ask him 
his name, he wHl tell you it is Emolatiaa, 
or Glory. But the most frequent intnider 
we have is Lust, who succeeds now the 
deity to whom in better days this grove 
was entirely devoted Virtuous Love, with 
Hymen, and the Graces attending Hsn^ 
once reigned over this happy place; a 
whole train of virtues waited on hin&, and 
no dishonourable thought durst presume 
for admittance* But now, how is the whde 
prospect changed! and how seldona renew- 
ed by some few who dare despise sordH 
wealth, and imagine themselves fit com- 
panions for so charming a divinity.** 

' The goddess had no sooner said tha% 
but we were arrived at the utmost bounda- 
ries of the wood, which lay contiguous to a 
plain that ended at the foot of the moon- 
taiiL Here I kept close to my giuide, beinr 
solicited oy several phantoms, who assured 
me they would show me a nearer way ts 
the mountain of the Muses. Among the 
rest Vanity was extremely importonate, 
having deluded infinite numbers, whom I 
saw wanderine at the foot of the hOL I 
turned away from this despicable troop 
wi{h disdain; and addressine myself to my 
guide, told her that, as I had sonre hopes I 
should be able to reach up part ot the 
ascent, so I despaired of having strength 
enough to attain the plain on the top. But, 
being inforhied by her that it was impossi- 
ble to stand upon the ^des, and thatit I did 
not proceed onwards I should irrevocably 
fall down to the lowest verge, I resolved 
to hazard any labour and hiuxlship in the 
attempt: so ^at a de^re had I of enjoying 
the satisfaction I hoped to meet with at the 
end of my enterprise. 

« There were two paths, which led np by 
different ways to the summit of the mooD- 
tain: the one was guarded by the genius 
which presides over the moment S our 
births. He had it in charge to examine 
the several pretensions of those who de- 
sired to pass that way, but to admit none 
excepting those only whom Mdpomene 
had looked with a propitious eye at the 
hour of thdr nativity. The other way was 
guarded by Diligence, to whom manv of 
those persons applied who had met with a 
denial the other way; but he was so tedious 
in granting their request, and indeed after 
admittance the way was so very intricate 
and laborious, that many, after they had 
made some progress, chose rather to re- 
turn back than proceed, and very few per- 
sisted so long as to arrive at the end ttktj 
proposed. Besides these two paths, which 
at length severally led to the top of the 
mountdn, there was a third made up of 
these two, which a little after the entrance 
joined in one. This carried those happy 
few, whose good fortime it was to find 14 
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^lifiectly to the throne of Apolla I do not 
l^now whether I should even now have had 
tlkc resolution to have demanded entrance 
at cither of these door% had I not seen a 
peasant-like man (followed by a numerous 
and lovely train m youths ot both sexes} 
. insist upcm entrance for all whom he lea 
f up. He put me in mind of the countiy 
clown who is painted in the map for leaa^ 
inr prince Eugene over the Alps. He had 
A bundle of papers in his hand; and pr6- 
clacing several, that he said were given to 
\nm by hands which he knew Apollo would 
allow as passes: among which, methoaght 
I saw some of my own writing; the whole 
assembly was admitted, and gave by their 
presence a new beauty and pleasure to 
these happy mansions. I found the man 
ctid not pretend to enter himself, but served 
as a kuid of forester in the lawns, to direct 
passengers, who by their own merit, or in- 
structions, he procured for them, had vir- 
tue enough to travel that way. I looked very 
atttentively upon this kind homely benefac- 
tor; and foreive me, Mr. Spectator, if I 
own to you i took him for yourself. We 
were no sooner entered, out we were 
sprinkled three times with the water of the 
fountain of Aganippe, which had power to 
deliver us from all harms, but oidy envy, 
which reachedeven to the end of* our jour- 
ney. We had not proceeded far in the 
middle path, when we arrived at the sum- 
mit of the hill, where there immediately 
appeared to us two figures, which extremely 
eng^ed my attention: the one was a young 
nymph in the prime of her youth and 
beauty; she had wings on her shoulders 
and feet, and was able to transport herself 
to the most distant regions in the smallest 
space of time. She was continually varying 
her dress, sometimes into the most natural 
and becoming habits in the world, and at 
others into the most wild and freakish garb 
that can be imagined. There stood by her 
a man full aged and of great gravity, who 
corrected her inconsistendes by show- 
ing them in his mirror, and still flang her 
amcted and unbecoming ornaments down 
the mountain, which fell in the plain below, 
and were gathered up and wore with ffjeat 
satisfaction by those that inhabited it. The 
name of this nymph was Fancy, the daugh- 
ter of Liberty, the most beautiful of all the 
mountain nymphs? the other was' Judg- 
ment, the offspring of Time, and the only 
child he acknowledged to be his. A youth, 
who sat upon a throne just between them, 
was their genuine offspring; his name was 
Wit, and his seat was composed of the 
worits of the mosf celebrated authors. I 
could not but see with a secret joy, that, 
though the Greeks and Romans made the 
majority, yet our own countrymen were 
the next both in number and dignity. I 
was now at liberty to take a full prospect 
of that delightful region. I was mspired 
with new vigour and life, and saw every 
tiibg in nobler and more pleaang views than 



befone: I breathed a purer aether in a sky 
which was a continued azure, gilded with 
perpetual* silnshine. The two summits of 
the mountun rose on each side, and formed 
in the midst a most delicious vale, the habi- 
tation of the Muses, and of such as had com- 
posed works worthy of immortality. A polio 
was seated upon- a throne of gola, and for 
a canopy an aged laurel spread its boughs 
and its shade over his heaa. His bow and 
(juiver lay at his feet He held his harp in 
his hand, whilst the Muses round about 
him celebrated with hymns his victory over 
the serpent Python, and sometimes sung 
in softer notes the loves of Leucothoe and 
Daphni^; Homer,* Virgil, and Milton were 
seated the next to them. Behind were a 
great number of others ; among whom I was 
surprised to see some in the habit of Lap- *" ' 
landers, who notwithstanding the uncouth- 
ness of their dress had lately obtained a 
place on the mountain. I saw Pindar walk- 
ing alone, no one daring to accost him, until 
Cowley joined himself to him ; but, growing $^ 
weary or one who almost walked him out 
of breath, he left him for Horace and 
Anacreon, with whom he seemed infinitely 
delighted. 

< A little farther I saw another group of 
figures: I made up to them, and found it 
was Socrates dictating to Xenophon, and •^ 
the spirit of Platb; but mcJt of all, Mussus 
had the greatest audience about him. I 
was at too great a distance to hear what he 
said, or to discover the faces of his hearers; 
only I thought I now perceived Virgil, who 
had joined them, and stood in a posture fiill 
of admiration at the harmonv of his words. 

•"Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I 
saw Boccalini ^sendine despatches to the *'' 
world below of what happened upon Par- 
nassus; but I perceived he did it without 
leave of the Muses, .and by stealth, and was 
unwilling to have them revised by Apollo. 
I could now, from this height and serene 
sky, behold the infinite cares and anxieties 
with which mortals below sought out their 
way through the maze of life. I saw the 
path of Virtue lie straight before them, 
whilst Interest, or some malicious demon, 
still hurried them out of the way. I was 
at once touched with pleasure at my own 
happiness, and compas«on at the sight of 
their ineictricable errors. Here the two 
contending passions rose so high, that they 
were inconsistent with the sweet repose I 
enjoyed; and, awaking with a sudden start, 
the only consolation I could admit of for my 
loss, was the hopes that this relatioft of my 
dream will not displease you.' T, 

Na 515.] Tuesday, October 21, 1712. 

Pttdet me et miieret, qai barum mores cantabat raiht 

Monaiae frustra 7\V. BeaU. Act ii. So. 3. 

I am asbvned and grieved, that I neglected hie ad- 
vice, who gave me the character of tbeee creaturee. 

. «J^R. Spectator,:— I am obliged to you 
for printing the account I lately sent you of 
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a coquette urbo disturbed a sober eepgre- 
gation in the city of London. That inteUi- 

Sence ended, at her taking a coach» and 
idding the driver go where he knew. I 
could not leave her so, but dogged her, as 
hard as she drove, to Paul's cnurch-yard, 
where there was a stop of coaches attend- 
ing company coming out of the cathedral 
This gave me an opportunity to hdd up a 
crown to her coachman, who gave me the 
signal that he would hurry on and make no 
haste, as you know the way is when they 
favour a chase. By his many kind blun- 
ders, driving against other coaches, apd 
slipping off some of his tackle, I could 
keep up with him, and lodged my fine luty 
In the parish of St James's. As I guesseo, 
when 1 first saw her at church, her busi- 
ness is to win hearts, and throw them away, 
regarding nothing but the triumph. I have 
had the happiness, by tracing her through 
all with whom I heard she was acquainted, 
to find one who was intimate with* a ftiesid 
of mine, and to be introduced to her notice. 
I have made so eood a use of my time, as 
to procure from that intimate.of hers one of 
her letters, which she writ to her when in 
the country. This epistle of her own may 
serve to alarm the worid i^^aii^st her in or^ 
dinarv life, as mine, I hope, did those who 
shall behold her at church. The letter was 
written last winter to the lady who gave it 
me; and I doubt not but you will find it the 
soul of a happy self-loving dame, that 
takes all the admiration she can meet with, 
and retuips none of |t in love to her ad- 
mirers. 

" Dear Jennt,— I am g>ad to find you 
are likely to be disposed of in marriage so 
much to your approbation as you tell me. 
You say vou are afnud only of me, for I 
shall laugn at your spouse's airs. I beg of 
you not to fear it, for I am too nice a dis- 
cemer to laugh at any, but whom most 
other people think fine fellows; so that 
your dear may bring you hither as soon as 
nis horses are in case enough to a]>pear in 
town, and you will be very safe against any 
raillery you may apprehend from me; for 1 
am surrounded with coxcombs of my own 
making, who are all ridiculous in a manner 
wherein your good man, I presume, cannot 
exert himselL As men who cannot raise 
their fortunes, and are uneasy under the in- 
capacity of shining in courts, rail at ambi- 
tion; so do awkward and insipid women, 
who cannot warm the hearts, and charm 
the eves of men, rail at affectation : but she 
that tias the joy of seeing a man's heart 
leap into his eyes at beholding her, is in no 
pain for want of esteem among the crew of 
that part of her own sex,, who have no 
spirit but that oi envy, and no language but 
that of malice. I do not in this, I hope, ex- 
press myself insenable of the merit of Leo- 
dacia, who lowers her beautv to all but her 
husband, and never spreads her charms 
but to .^addea him who has a. right to 



them; IsayrldtxhDDoqrtol 

be coquettes, and aie not sodi; but Ide»- 

piseall wbowoQldbeso^aiid,]ndes|Mir of 

arriving at it themselves, hate and tiI^ 

all those whocan. Bat be that as it wSt, 

in answer to jcur deare of knowing sqr 

history: one el my chief 

is in country-dances; 

me, as weU as the pleasure < 



me, with a goodgrace^ dbionvriiigt 
in thdr address to others in my i, 
and the like opportaoities, wj- are 
proficients that way; and I had the happl- 
ness of being the other night where ve 
made six couple, and every wonaa's jpeit- 
ner a professed lover of mine. The wildest 
imagination cannot form to itsdf^.oa 
occasion, higher delight than I ack 
ledge myself to have been in all that i 
mg. I chose out of my admirers a set e£ 
men who must love me, and gave tiseaa 
putners of such of my own sex who l it 
envied me. 

*<My way is, when any man who ia mr 
admirer pnetends to f^ve himself aira ct 
merit, as at this time a cotain gentleBiaD 



you know did, to mortify him by ^ 
m his presence the most inaigoificaBt eiea- 
tore I can find. At this baUI was led into 
the company by pretty Mr. FuiAj, vImi 
you know, is. the most obsequioiia* wcll- 
sbaped, well-bred woman's man In the 
town. I at first entrance declared lum my 
partner if I danced at all; wluch pot the 
whol&asaembly into a grin, as forminK no 
terrors from such a rival Butwehadnot 
been long in the room before I orerheard 
the meritorious gentieman above-mentioned 
say, with an oath, 'There is no raillery in 
the thing, she certainly loves the poppy.' 
My gentleman, when we were dancns^ 
took an occa^on to be veiy soft in his oglhiK 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom he 
knew of all women I loved most to oixtdiine. 
The contest began who could pNpK the 
qther mort. I, who do not care a nzthinf 
for him, had no hard task to outvex him. 
I madeFanfly, with a very little encounse- 
ment, cut capers coupee^ -and then mk. 
with all thejaifr and tenderness ima^nable. 
When he performed this, I observed the 
gentieman you know of, lallinto the sane 
way, and imitate as well as he coold the 
des]nsed Fanfly. f cannot weU give too, 
who are so grave acountry lady, the idea 
of the joy we have when we see a stubboin 
heart oreaking, or a man of sense tnnang 
fool for our sakes; but this happoied to oar 
friend, and I expeot his attendance when- 
ever I go to church, to court, to the play, 
or the park. This is a sacrifice due to us 
women of genius, who have the doqucnoe 
of beauty, an easy mien. Imean bj an easy 
mien, one which can be on occasian canlr 
hffected: for I must tell you, dear Jenny, I 
h<dd one maxim, which is an uacomnfla 
one, to vrit. That our mstest channs are 
owing to affectation* It is to that our anas 
can lodge so (fuletiy jivt oTcr our hip^ aqd 
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ttc hm CMi i^v vtthoiit anj force or mo- 
tioa bat just of the wrist Itiatosiectatioii 
^vpe owe the pensiTe attention of Deidamia 
«t a traged]r» the scornful approbatkn of 
I>ii]ciinara at a comedy* and the lowly* 
aspect of LanquicelBa at a lermon. 

** To tell you the plain truth, I know no 
pleasure but ni bdiig jdmired, and have 
yet never failed of attaining ^e approba- 
tkm of the man whose r^;ard I hada mind 
txx You see all the men who make a iigure 
in the World (as wise a look as they are 
pleased to put upon the matter) are moved 
hj the same vanity as I am.' What is there 
m ambition, but to make other people's 
wrills depend upon yours? This indeed Is 
Bot to b^ aimed at by one who has agenius 
no higher than to think of being a very 
eood noosewife in a country gentleman's 
nunily. The care of poultry and pigs are 
great enemies to the countenance: the 
iracant kx)k of a fine lady is not to be pre- 
served, if she admits any thing to take up 
lier thoughts but her own dear person. But 
lintenupC you tod long from your cares, 
and myself from my conquests. I am, 
madam, your most humble servant'' 

• Give me leave, Mr. Spect;ator, to add 
ber friend's answer to this epistle, who is a 
▼cry discreet Ingenious woman. ^ 

** Deak Gattt» — ^I take your nuUery hi 
yrery good part, and am obhged to you for 
the me air with which you speak of your 
own gaveties. But this is but a barren 
•uperttcial pleasure; for, mdeed, Gatty, we 
are made for man; and in serious sadness I 
must tdl you, whether you yourself know 
it or no, all these gallantries tend to no 
either end but to be a wife and a mother as 
£ut as you can. I am, madam, your most 
obedient servant " T. 
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lauBorUle odiam, et nanqnun laniibile ▼alAu: 
lade flirar Talgo. qnod numina vtcinoniin 
Oil t atiirqu* kMnia; qiiani loloi credit habeodog 
BSw'4>oa, qnoa ipw colat. 

Jk9. Sat XT. 34. 

■ lA gr ad s B, timt oat of aind, began, 
Aad ontoallf bcqueatlMl flrom lire to wn : 
Xenffoofl nlte and pioui tploeB bred lint 
Tte qaarrei which so loBg the bii^ 
Bach eallt tha othtr*a god a t 
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Or all the monstrous passions and opi« 
idons which have crept into the world, 
there is none so wonderful as that those 
who profess the common name of Chris- 
tians, should pursue each other with rancour 
4 and hatred tor difference in their way of 
following the example of their Saviour. It 
aeems so natural that all who pursue the 
steps of any leader should form themselves 
after his manner, that it is impossible to 
account for effects so different from what 
we might expect from those who profess 
tfiemflu vet foiloww* of the Ughest pattern 

Vol. a 36 



•f meekness aad charity, but by ascribing 
such efl^ts to the ambition and corruptioa 
of those who are so audacious with souls 
fuXk of fury, to serve at the altars of the 
God of Peace. . 

The massacres to which the church of 
Rome has animated the ordinary people, 
are dreadful instances of the truth of this 
observation; and whoever reads the history 
of the Irish rebeltion, and the cruelties 
which ensued thereupon, will be sufficiently 
convineed to what rage poor ignoranta may 
be worked up by those who pmess holiness 
and become incendiariest and, under the 
dispensation of grace* promote evils abhor- 
rent to nature. 

The subject and catastrophe, which de- 
serve so well to be remarked by the pro- 
testant world, will, I doubt not, be con- 
sidered by the reverend and learned prelate 
that preaches to-morrow before many of 
the descendants of those who perished on 
that lamentable day, in a manner suitiible 
to the occasion, and worthy his own great 
virtue and eloquence. 

I shall not dwell upon it any farther, but 
only transcribe out of a little tract, called 
the Christian Hero,* vublished in 1701, 
what I find there in nonour of the re- 
nowned hero^ William III. who rescued 
that nation from the repetition of the same 
^sasters. His late majesty, of glorious 
memory, and the most Christian king, are 
considered at the conclusion of that treatise 
as heads of the protestant and Roman* 
catholic worid in the following manner. 

' There were not ever, before the entrance 
of the Christian name into the world» men 
who have maintained a more renowned car- 
riage, than the two great rivals who pos* 
sess the fiill &me of the present age, and 
will be the theme and examination of the 
future. They are exactiy formed by nature 
for those ends to which heaven seems to 
have sent them amongst us. Both animated 
with a restiess desire of glory, but pursue 
it by different means, and with different 
motives. To one it consists in an extensive 
un^sputed empire over his subjects, to the 
other in their rational and voluntary obe- 
dience. Ones hapi^ess is founded in their 
want of power, the others in their want of 
desire to oppose him. The one enjoys the 
sunimit of fortune with the luxury of a 
Persian, the other with the moderation of a 
Spartan. One is made to oppress, the other 
to relieve the oppressed. The one is satis- 
fied with the pomp and ostentation of power 
to prefer and debase his inferiors; the other 
dehghted only with the cause and founda- 
tion of it to cherish and protect them. To 



• Bloale, who was ncrw loMOiSMe to hia own ftulta 
and foHioo. but who no^r had coorago to oorrect theoi, 
if laid to have written this little tract, while pliinged 
in all the diieiptition of a eoldier'A life, to mrre the par- 
poaea of a ivlvato mannal. and lo have publiehed it us- 
der the hope that it would compel bim to eomethiaf 
like an imiUtion of the character he had drawn; on* 
ft>r him. It fbiled of ita eflbet, and awtsd 
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one therefore religion Is tmt a convenient 
dis^ise, to the other a vigorous motive of 
action. 

* For, without suth ties of real and sotid 
honour, there is no way of foraiing a mo- 
narch, but after the MachiaveHan scheme, 
by which a prince must seem to have all 
virtues, but really be master, of none; he is 
to be liberal, merciful, and just, only as 
they serve his interests; while, with the 
noble art of hypocrisy, em]^re would be to 
be extended, and new conquests t>e made 
by new devices, by which prompt address 
his creatures mi^nt insensibly give law in 
the business of life, by leading men in the 
entertainment of it 

' Thus, when words and show are apt to 
pass for the substantial things they are only 
to express, there ^ould need no more to 
enslave a country but to adorn a court; for 
while every man's vanity makes him be- 
. lieve himself Capable of becoming luxury, 
enjoyments are a ready bait for sufferings, 
anid the hopes of preferment invitations to 
servitude; which slavery would be coloured 
with all the aereements, as they call it, 
imaginable. The noblest arts and artists, 
the finest pens and most elegant minds, 
jomtly employed to set it off with the vari- 
ous embelhshments of sumptuous entertain- 
ments, charming assemblies, and polished 
discourses, and those apostate abilities of 
men, the adored monarch might profusely 
and skilfully encourage, while they flatter 
his virtue, and ^M his vice at so high a 
rate, that he, without scorn of the one, or 
love of the other, would alternately and 
occasionally use both^ so that his bounty 
should support him in his rapines, his mercy 
in his cruelties. 

* Nor is it to give things a more severe 
look, than is natural, to suppose such must 
be the consequences of a prince's having no 
other pursuit than that of his own glory; 
for if we consider an infant bom into the 
world, and beholding itself the mightiest 
thing in it, itself the present admiradon and 
future prospect of a fawning people, who 
profess themselves great or mean, accord- 
ing to the figure he is to make amongst 
them, what &ncy would not be debauched 
to believe they were but what they pnno- 
fessed themselves — ^his mere creatures; and 
use them as such by purchasing with their 
lives a boundless renown, which he, for 
want of a more just prospect, would place 
in the number of his slaves, and the extent 
of his territories? Such undoubtedly would 
be the traeical effects of a prince's living 
with no religion, which are not to be sur- ' 
passed but by his having a false one. 

« If ambition were spirited with zeal, what 
would follow, but that his people should be 
converted into an army, whose swords can 
make ri^ht in power, and solve controversy 
in belief r And if men should be sdff-^necked 
to the doctrine of that visible church, let 
them be contented with an oar and a chain, 
in the midst of stripes and anguish* to con* 



template on Him **vrbmt yoke is easy nd 

whose burden is light" 

* With a tyranny bes;Qn on his own sob- 
iects, and inoignation that others draw their 
Dreath independent of his frown or soiile, 
why shoukl he not proceed to the seizore 
of the world? And if nothing but the thirst 
of sway were the motive of his actions^ 
why should treatises be other than mere 
words, or solemn national compacts be any 
thing but a, halt in the march « that army, 
who are never to lay down thdr arms ondl 
all men are reduced to the necessity of 
hanging their lives oa his wayward wHl; 
who might supinely, and at leisure, ex|Mte 
his own^s by other men's sufferings, while 
he daiUr meditates new slaughter and oon- 
questa^ 

* For mere man, when giddy with un- 
bridled power, is an insatiate idol, not to 
be appeased with myriads offered to his 
pride, which may be puffed up by the adu- 
lation of a base and prostrate world into an 
opinion that he is something more than 
human, by being sometlung less: and, alas, 
what is there that mortal man will not -be- 
lieve of himselfy when complimented with 
t^e attributes of God? He can then con- 
ceive thoughts of a power as omnipresent 
as his. But, should there be such a foe 
of mankind now upon earth, have our sins 
so far provoked Heaven, that we are left 
utterly naked to his fury? Is there no i>ower, 
no leader, no genius, that can conduct and 
aniinate us to our death, or to our defence? 
Yes; our great God never gave one to rdgn 
by his permission, but he gave to another 
also to reign by his grace.^ 

' All the circumstances of the illustrious 
life of our prince seem to have conspired to 
make him the check and bridle of tyranny; 
for his mind has been strengthened and 
confirmed by one continued struggle, and 
Heaven has educated him by advernty to 
a qmck sense of the distresses and miseries 
of mankind, which he was bom to r ed r e s s. 
In just scorn of the trivial glories and light 
ostentations of power, that glorious instru- 
ment of Providence moves, like that, in a 
steady, calm, and silent course, indepen- 
dent either ot applause or calumny; wnich 
renders him, it not in a political, yet in a 
moral, a philosophic, an heroic, and a Chris- 
tian sense, an absolute monarch: who, sa- 
tisfied With this unchangeable, just, and 
ample glory, must needs turn all his regards 
from himself to the service of others; for 
he begins his enterprise with his own share 
in the success of them; for intenity bears 
in itself its reward, nor can that which 
depends not on event, ever know disap- 
pointment 

' With the undoubted character o£ a glo- 
rious captain, and (what he much more 
values than the most splendid titles,) that 
of a sincere and honest man, he is the hope 
and stay of Europe, an universal good; not 
to be engrossed by us only, for di^ant po- 
tentate^ imidOTe his frieofflihip* and injured 
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onpira coaftliis aaristance. Henilesthe 
wond, not by an invasion of the people of 
the earth, but the address of its princes; 
and, if that world should be again roused 
from the repose which his prevailing arms 
had given it, why should we not hope that 
there is an Almighty, by whose influence 
the terrible enemy that thinks himself pre- 
pared for battle may find he is but ripe for 
destruction? — and that there may be m the 
womb of time great incidents, which may 
make the catastrophe of a prosperous life- 
as unfortunate as the particular scenes of it 
were successful ?-^for there does not Want 
a skilful eye and resolute arm^ to observe 
and grasp the occaaon. A prince, who 
from— 
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Minor of aneieiit Mtbl 

UodanBtadworiht Inviolabto tniUi!— Z>ryi(a 

"We last night received a piece of ill news 
at our club, which very sensibly afflicted 
every one of us. I question not but my 
readers themselves will be troubled at the 
hearing of it To keep them no longer in 
suspense, ffir Roger deCoverley is dead. 
He departed this life at his house in the 
country, after a few weeks sickness. Sir 
Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of 
his correspondents in those parts, that in* 
forms him the old man caught a cold at the 
county-sessions, as he was very warmly 
promoting an address of his own penning, 
m which he succeeded according to his 
inshes. But this particular comes from a 
whig justice of peace, who was always Sir 
Roger's enemy and antagonist I have let- 
ters both from the chaplain and captain 
Sentry, which mention nothing of i^ but 
are tilled with manv- particulars to the ho- 
nour of the good ola man. I have likewise 
a letter fhstn the butier, who took so much 
care of me last summer when I was at the 
knight's house. As my friend the butier 
mentions, in the simplidty of his heart, se- 
veral drcnmstancea the others have passed 
over in mlence, I shall give mv reader a 
copy of his letter, without any alteration or 
dimmution, 

* Honoured Sir,— Knowing that you 
was my old master's good friend, I could not 
forbear sendine you the melancholy news 
of his death, which has afflicted the whole 
country, as well as his poor servants, who 
loved him, I may say, netter than we did 
our lives. I am afraid he caught his death 
the last county-sessions, where he would go 
to see justice done to a poor widow woman, 
aadher&thexksa chUorcn, that had beca 



wronged by a neighbouring gentleman; for 
you know, siiv my j;ood master was always 
the poor roan's fnoid. Upon his coming 
home, the -first comj^aint he made was, 
that he had lost his roast-beef stomachy not 
being able to touch a sirloin, which was 
served up according to custom; and you 
know he used to ta!ke mat delight in it 
From that time forward he grew worse and 
worse, but still kept a fgaSdi heart to the 
last. Indeed we were once in great hope 
of his recovery, upon a kind message tlu^t 
wasjient him trom the widow lady whom ' 
he had made love to the forty last years of 
his life; but this only proved a lightning 
before death. He has Deqoeathed to this > 
lady, as a token of his love, a great pearl 
necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets 
set with jewels, which belonged to my good 
old lady his mother. He has bequeathed 
, the fine white gelding that he used to ride 
a hunting upon to his chaplain, because he 
thought he would be kind to him; and has 
left you all his books. He has, moreover, 
bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty ' 
tenement with eood lands about it It bc^ 
in^ a very cold day when he made his will, 
he left for moummg to every roan in the 
parish, a ereat frieze-coat, and to every 
woman a black riding-hood. It was a mov- 
ing »ght to see him take leave of his poor 
servants, commending us all for our'fidelity, 
whilst we were not m>le to speak a word 
for weeping. As we most of us are grown 
gray-he^ed in our dear master's service, 
he has left us pensions and legacies, which 
we may live yery comfortably upon the 
remaining part ot our days. He has be- 
queathed a great deal more in charity, 
which is not yet come to my knowledge, 
and it is peremptorily said in the parish, that 
he has left money to build a steeple to the 
church; for he was heard to say some time 
ago* that,' if he lived two years longer, 
Coverley church should have a steeple to 
it The chaplain tells every body that he 
made a very good end, and never speaks 
of him without tears. He was buried, ac- 
cording to his own directions, among the 
family of the Coverieys, on the left hand 
of his lather Sir Arthur. The coffin was 
carried by six of his tenants, and the pall 
held up by six of the quorum. The wh(de 
parish followed the corpse with heavy 
hearts and in their mourning suits; the men 
in fneze, and the women in riding-hoods. 
Captain Sentry, nny master's nephew, has 
taken possession ofthe Hall-house, and the 
whole estate. When my old roaster saw 
him, a littie before his death, he shook him 
by the hand, and wished him joy of the 
estate which was falline to him, de^ring 
him only to make a gooa use of it, and to 
pay the several legacies, and the gifts of 
charity, which he told him he had left as 
quit-rents upon the estate. The captain 
truly seems a courteous man, though he 
savs but littie. He makes much of those 
wnom my master loved» and shows great 
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would Kave gone to joar heart to have 
heard the moans the aumb creature made 
on the day of my master's death. He has 
never joyed himself since; no more has any 
of us. It was the melancholiest day for the 
poor people that ever happened m Wor- 
cestershire. This beine all trom« honoured 
air» your most sorrowful servant, 

•EDWARD BISCUIT. 

'P. S, My master desired, some weeks 
before he died, that a book which comes 
up to you by the carrier, should be given 
to Sir Andrew Freeport in his name.' 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor 
butler's manner of writine it, eave us such 
an idea of our good old friena, that upon 
the reading of it there was not a dry eye in 
the club. Sir Andrew, opening the book, 
found it to be a coLlectioQ of acts of parlia- 
ment There was in particular the. Act of 
Uniformity, with some passages in it mark- 
ed by Sir Roger's own hand. Sir Andrew 
found that they related to two or three 

g:)ints which he had disputed with Sir 
oger the last time he appeared at the 
club. Sir Andrew, who would have been, 
merry at such an incident on another occa- 
sion, at the sight of the old man's writing 
burst into tears, and put the. book in his 
pocket. Captain Sentry informs me that 
the knight has left rings and mouminr lor 
every one in the club. (X 
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— — Miienim esl aliens iaenmbtve ftmn, 
Ne QoUitpBa ra»nt aubduetit raeU oofumBiA. 

Juv. Sau Tiii. 76. 

*Tia poor reljring on anoUm*! ftme; 

For, take the pillarB but awaj, and all 

Tbe tupemructure muit in ruina fliH.^a n p w i y . 

Th^s being a day of bu^ess with ipe, I 
myst make the present enteitunment like 
a treat at a house-warming, out of such 
presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
The first dish which I serve up is a letter 
come fresh to my hand. 

* Mr. Spectator,— It is with inexpres- 
sible sorrow that I hear of the death of good 
^r Roger, and do heartily condde with 
you upon so melancholy an occasion. I 
think you ought to have blaekcned the 
edges of a paper which brought us so ill 
news, and to have had it stamped likewise 
in black. It is expected of you that vou 
should write his epitaph, and, if posnole, 
fill his place in the ciub with as worthy 
and diverting a member. I question not 
but you will recdve many recommenda- 
tions from the public of sucn as will appear 
candidates for that post 

* Since I am talkmg of death, and have 
mentioned an epitaph, I must tell you, sir, 
that I have made a discovery of a church* 
yardin which I believe yoa mii^ ipciid 
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and to the public It beloiu;s to the cbmck 
of Stebon-neathf commonly called Sfe»- 
ney. Whether or no it be tdat the peme 
of that parish have a particular gennis nr 
an epitaph, or that there be some pod 
among them who undertakes thsit wofrx Iff 
the great, I cannot tell; but there are ibgr 
remarkable inscriptions in that place tka 
in any other I have met with; and I may 
say, without vanity, that there i» not a gen- 
tleman in England better read in iomb- 
flbones than myself^ my studies havinr laid 
very much in chuiV^h-yards. I shall beg 
leave to send you a couple of ei^tapha, for a 
sample of those I have pst now mentionedi 
They are written in a different manner; the 
first Doing in the diffused and luxuriant, the 
second in the close contracted style. The 
first has much of the simple and pathetic; 
the second is something light, but nervoaa 
The first is thus: 

'■•N'nMMalippMrUeaintmr'a. Akw^l 
Bora in New England, did in London die ; 
Waa the thiM eon of eight, becot vpott 
His mother Martha, by hii fhther John. 
Mach fhvour'd by hie prince he *ffan to be. 
But qipt bf death at th* age of tw«nty-tlii«s. 
Fatal to him was that we emall-poz name. 
By which his mother and two bntluneB caaa 
AtoQ to breathe their laai, nine yean bodtaow 
And sow have left their Ihther to deplore 
Tbe lOM of aJ] his ehlldren, with bin wift. 
Who wae the Joy and oomfitrt of hia liftL** 

'The second is 9a follows: 

** Here Ilea th^ body of Daniel Saul, 
BpittleAelda weaver, and that's all.** 

* I will nic^ ^miss yoif whilst I am upcn 
this subiect, without sending a short qa- 
taph which I once met with» thou^I 
cannot possibly recollect the place. The 
thought of it IS serious^ and in my opinion 
the nnest that I ev(»r met with upon thii 
occasion. You know* sir, it is usual» after 
having told us the name of the person who 
li^ interred, to launch out into his praises. 
This epitaph takes a quite contrarv tunu 
having been made by the person hunselt 
some time before his death. 

** Hicjacet R. C. in expectatione dieim- 
/Irani. QuaH$ erat dic9 i»te imMcahU, " 

" Here lieth H- C, in expectation of the 
i^ day. WHat sort of a man he was. that 
day will discover," 

*Iam, sir, 8tc' 

The following letter is dated firaia Caa* 
bridge. 

*SiB, — ^Having latdy read among yoor 
speculations an essay upon physioenomy, I 
cannot but think, that, if you made a visit 
to this micient university, you mig^t re- 
ceive very considerable hghts upcgi that 
subject, there being scarce a ycwur fdUov 
in it who does not give certain indicatiflns 
of his particular hi^mour and dispositiQi^ 
Gcnfomiable to the rules of that art la 
courts and cities every body lays a coo? 
straint upon his countenance, and eadet* 
rain la look Ijks the mt rf tte imMi 
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iutthe youth dT this place, hln4ii|; not yet 
brmed themadTCS by converaimoiit and 
he knowledge of the worid, give their 
imbs and features their full play. 

* As you have considered human tiature 
n all its lights, you must be extremely well 
Lpprized, that there is a very dcJse corrcs- 
Midence between the outward and the 
nward man; that scarce the least dawn- 
n^, the least parturiency towards a thought 
:an be stirring in the mmd of man, without 
producing a suitable revolution in his ex- 
:eTior8, which will eaalv discover itself to 
in adept in the theory or the phiz. Hence 
it is that the intrinsic Worth and merit of a 
ion of Alma Mater is ordinarily calculated 
From the cast of his virage, the contouf of 
his person, the mechanism of his dress, the 
disixmtion of his limbs, the manner of his 
gait and air, with a number of circnm-. 
stances of equal consequence and informa- 
tion. The prabtitioners in this art often 
make use of a eentleman*8 eyes to give 
them light into the posture of his brains; 
take a handle from his nose to judge of the 
size of hi^ intellects; and interpret the 
overmuch visibility and pertness ot one ear 
as an infallible mark of reprobation, and a 
mfSjcx the owner of so saucy a member fears 
neither God nor man. In conformity to 
this scheme, a contracted brow, a lumpish 
downcast look, a sober sedate pace, with 
both hands dangling quiet and steady in 
Unes exactly parallel to each lateral pocket 
of his gaJhgaskins, is logic, metaphysics, 
and mathematics, in perfection. »o like- 
-wise the belles-lettres, are typified by a 
saunter in the eait, a fall of one wing of 
the peruke baccward, an insertion of one- 
hand in the fob, and a neeli^nt swing of 
the other, with a {nnch of right fine Bar- 
celona between finger and thumb, a due 
quantity of the same upon the upper lip, 
and a noddle case loaden with pulvil. 
Again, a grave solemn stalking pace is 
heroic poetry and politics; an unequal one, 
a genius for the ode, and the modem ballad; 
and an open breast, with ah audacious dis- 
play of the Holland shirt, is construed a 
latal tendency to the art military. 

*I might be much larger upon these 
hints, but I know whom I write to. If you 
can graft any speculation upon them, or 
turn them to the advantage of the persons 
concerned in them, you will do a work 
very becoming the British Spectator, and 
obhge, your verv humble servant, 

• 'TOMTWEER.* 
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Itode honinoiD pecadiinqiM feniu. rltwqna volutmn, 
Bt <|t» BMimovBO ftrt moMlra Mb vquore pontut. 
Ffvy. JBn. Ti. ns. 

Beace men and beuto tbe breath of lilb obtain, 
And Urdf of air, and monttera of tbe main. 

Trough there is a great deal of pleasure 
iQ contemplating the matbrial worid, by 



whidh I ttekn that system' of bodies into 
which nature has so coriously wrought the 
mass of dead matter, with the seveM rela- 
tions which those bodies bear to one an- 
other; there is still, methinks, something 
more wonderful and surprising in contem- 
plations on the world ef life, by which I 
mean sil those animsds with which every 
part oif the universe is furnished. The ma- 
terial worid is only the shell of the Uni- 
verse, the worid of life are its inhabitants. / # 

If we consider those parts of the material 
world which lie the nearest to us, and are 
therefore subject to our observation and in- 
quiries, it is amazing4x> consider the infinity 
m animals with which it is stocked. Eveiy 
part of matter is peopled; every green leas 
swarms with inhabitants. There is scarce 
a single humour in the body of a man, or 
of any other animal, in which our glasses 
do not discover myriads of living creatures. 
The surface df animals is also covered with 
other animals, which are in the same man- 
ner the basis of other animals that live 
npon it; nay, we find in the most solid 
bodies, as in mari>le itself, innumerable 
cells and cavities that are crowded with 
such imperceptible inhabitants as are too 
little for the naked eye to discover. On the 
other hand, if we look into the more bulky 
parts of nature, we see the seas, lakes, ana 
rivers, teeming with numberless kinds of 
living creatures. We find every mountain 
and marsK, wilderness and wood, plenti- 
fiilly stocked with birds and beasts; and 
every part of matter affording proper ne- 
cessaries and convenienries for the liveU- 
hood of multitudes which inhabit it. 

The author* of the Plurality of Worlds 
draws a very good argument from this con- 
sideration for the peopling of every planet; 
as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
analogy of reason, that if no part of matter, 
which we are adjuainted with, lies waste 
and useles^ those Kfeat bodies which are 
at such a distance from us, should not be 
desert and unpeopled, but rather that they 
should be furnished with beings adapted to 
th«r respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings 
only which are endowed with perception; 
ana is in a manner thrown away upon dead 
matter, any farther than as it is subservient 
to beings which are conscious of their exist- 
ence. Accordingly we find, from the bodies 
which lie tinder our observation, that mat- 
ter is only made as the basis and support 
of animals, and that there is no more of the 
one than what is necessary for the existence 
of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a 
nature, that it seems to delight in the con- 
ferring of existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation 
which I have often pursued with great 
pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge farther 



* Fontenelto.— This book wat publisbed in 1680, and 1-^ 
Obtained ftir CAe tatbor gnat lopiiUCioB. 
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«pon it, by considering that part of the 
scale of beings which comes within our 
knowledge. 

There are some living creatures ^which 
are raised just above dead matter. To 
mention only that species of shdl-fish, 
/ which are formed in the fashion of a Cone, 
/ that grow to the surface of several rocks, 
^ and immecfiately die upon their being se- 
vered from the place where thev grow. 
There are many other creatures out one 
remove from these, which have no other 
sense but that of feeling and taste. Others 
have still an additional one of hearing; 
othevs of smell, and others of sighL It is 
wonderful to observe by what a gradual 
progress the world of life advances through 
a prodigious varie^ of speicies, before a 
creature is formed tnat is complete in all its 
senses; and even among these there is such 
a different de^^ree of |>erfectian in the senses 
which one animal enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, that, though the sense m 
different animals be distinguished by the 
same common denomination, it seems al- 
most of a diflPerent nature. If after this we 
look into the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally 
I call instinct, we find them rising after the 
same manner impjerceptibly one above an- 
other, and receiving additional improve- 
ments, according to the species in which 
they are implanted. This progress in na- 
ture is so very padual, that the most per- 
fect of an infenor species comes very near 
to the most imperfect of that which is im- 
mediately aboye it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness 
of the Supreme Being, whose mercy ex-, 
tends to Ail his works, is plainly seen, as I 
have before hinted, from nis having made 
so very little matter, at least what fells 
within our knowled|^, that does not swarm 
with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in 
the diversity than in the multitude of living 
creatures. Had he only made one species 
of animals, none of the rest would have en- 
joyed the happiness of existence: he has, 
therefore, specified in his creation every de- 
gree of lite, every capacity of being. The 
whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a man, 
is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures, 
rising one over another, by such a gentle and 
easy ascent, that the little transitions and de- 
viations from one species to another are al- 
most insensible. This intermediate space 
is so well husbanded and managed, that 
there is scarce a de^^ree .of perception 
which does not appear m. some one part of 
the world of life. Is the goodness or the 
wisdom of the Divine Being more mani- 
fested in this his proceeding? 

There is a consequence, beades those I 
have already mentioned, which seems very 
naturally deducible from the foregoing 
connderations. If the scale of being rises 
by such a regular proeress so high as man, 
we may, by a parity of reason, suppose that 
It still pi'oceeds gmdually through those 



beings which are of a saperior MCme 
him; since there is an infinitely prsi 
space and room for different degrees 
perfection between the Supreme £ing i 
man, than between man and the mott di 
picable insect This consequence d 
great a variety of bein^ which are siq>cii 
to us, from that variety which is infeii 
to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paaa 
which I shall here set down, after hm 
premised, that, notwithstanding there 
such infinite room between man and 1 
Maker for the creative power to exert 
self in, it U impossible that it should e? 
be filled up, since there will be still an i 
finite eap or distance- between the higiM 
created being and the Power which pi 
duced him. 

' That there should be more gptoen 
intelligent creatures above us, than the 
are of sensible and material below os, 
probable to me from hence: that in all ti 
visible corpt^'eal world we see no chasm 
or no gaps. All quite down from asti 
descent is by easv steps, and a coDtinoe 
series' of things, tnat in each remove diiR 
very little one from the other. There ai 
fishes that have wings, and are not stru 
gers to tlie airy region; and there are soa 
birds that are inhabitants of the watei 
whose blood is as cold as fishes, and thd 
flesh so like in taste, that the scrapoloQ 
are allowed them on fish days. There ar 
animals so near of kin bota to birds an 
beasts, that the^ are in the middle betwea 
both. Amphibious animals link the terra 
trial and aquatic together. Seals live ai 
land and at sea, and porpoises have Um 
warm blood and the entrails of a hog; doi 
to mention what is confidently reported 
of mermaids, or sea-men, there are some 
brutes that seem to have as much know- 
ledge and reason as some part that ait 
called men; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if joa 
wilTtake the lowest ofone, and the highest 
of the other, there will scarce be perceived 
any grcfit difference between them; and so 
on until we come to the lowest and the 
most inorganical parts of matter, we shall 
find every where that the several species 
are linked tt^ether, and differ but m al- 
most insennbie degrees. And, when we 
consfder the infinite power and wisdom « 
the Maker, we have reason to think that it 
is suitable to the magnificent harmonr of 
the universe, and the great design and in- 
finite goodness of the architect, that the 
species of creatures should also by sentte 
degrees ascend upward from us toward mi 
infinite perfection, as we see they eraduallf 
descend from us downward: which if it he 
probable, we have reason then to be p^ 
suaded that there arc far more spedesa 
creatures above us than there are bencathJ 
we being in degrees of perfection modi 
more remote from the infinite being of Goa» 
thaji we are from the lowest state of beias» 
and ^t wluch approadies Dearest to no* 
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things And yet of all those diatsnct species 
"we nave no clear rlistiiictidea3.' 



In this system of being, there is no cl^- 
tur<e so wonderful in its nature, and which 
80 much deserves our particular attention, 
as man, who fills up the middle space be- 
t-wreen the animal and intellectual nature, 
• the visible and invisible world, and is 
that link in the chain of beings which has 
l>eeii often termed the nejnu utrituque 
mundu So that he, who in one respect, 
being associated with aneels and archan- 
gels, may look upon a Beine 'of infinite 
perfection,' as his father, and the highest 
order of spirits as his brethren, mav in an- 
otHer respect say to corraption, • Thou art 
my father; and to the worm. Thou art my 
b mother and my sister. ' O. 



meekness, eood nature, and complacency. 
But, indeed, when in a serious and lonely 
hour I present my deoarted consort to mv 
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dais detiderio ait iwdor aat modaa 

Tmm cbari capitis 7 Hor. Od. xxir. Lib. 1. 1. 

And Who ean grieve too moeh? Wbmt time eliaU end 
Our moorninf for so dear a friend 7— OmcA. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^The just value you 
have expressed for the matrimonial state 
is the reason that I now venture to write to 
you, without fear of bein^ ridiculous, and 
confess to you that though it is three months 
since I lost a very ag^reeable woman who 
was mv wife, my sorrow is still fresh; and 
I am onen, in the midst of company, upon 
any circumstance that revives h'er memory, 
with a reflection what she would say or do 
on such an occasion: I sa^ upon any occur- 
rence of that nature, which I can give you 
a sense of, though I cannot express it whol- 
ly, I am s^ over softness, and am obliged 
to retire and give way to a few sighs and 
tears before I can be easy. I cannot but 
recommend the subject of male widowhood 
to you, and beg of you to touch upon it by 
the first opportunity. To those who had 
not lived like husbands during the lives of 
their spouses, this would be a tasteless jum- 
ble of words; but to such (of whom there are 
not a few) who have enjoyed that state with 
the sentiments proper for it, you will have 
every line, which hits the sorrow, attended 
with a tear of pity and consolation; for I 
know not by what goodness of Providence 
it is that eveiy gush of passion is a step to- 
wards the relief of it; and there is a certain 
comfort in the very act of sorrowing, which, 
I suppose, arises from a secret conscious- 
ness in the mind, that the affliction it is un- 
der flows from a virtuous cause. My con- 
cern is not indeed so outra^ous as at the 
first transport; for I think it has subsided 
rather into a soberer state of mind than any 
actual perturbation of spirit There might 
be rules formed fi>r men's behaviour on this 
great incident, to bring them from that 
misfortnne into the condition I am at pre- 
sent; which is, I think, that my sorrow has braced with transport: when I saw those 
converted all roughness of 'temper into I clienshing eyes begia to be ghastly, and 



present my departed consort to my 
imagination, with that air of persuasion in 
her countenance when I have been in pas- 
sion, that sweet affability when I have been 
ia good humour, that tender compassion 
when I have had any thing which gave me 
uneasiness; I confess to vou i am inconsolable, 
and my eyes gush with grief, as if I had 
seen her iust then expire. In this condition 
I am broken in upon oy a charming young 
woman, my daughter, who is the picture 
of what her mother was on her wedding- 
day. The good girl strives to comfort me; 
but how shall I let you know that all the 
comfort she gives me is to make my tears 
flow more easily? The child knows she 
quickens my sorrows, and rejoices my heart 
at the same tin^e. Oh, ye learned! tell me 
by what word to speak a motion of the soul 
for which there is no name. When she 
kneels, and bids me be comforted, she is 
my child: when I take her in my arms, and 
bid her say no more, she is my very wife, 
and is the very comforter I lament the loss 
of. I banish her the room, and weep aloud 
that I have lost her mother, and that I 
have heiv 

* Mr. Spectator, I wish it were possible 
for you to have a sense of these pleasing 
perplexities; you mi^ht communicate to the 
guilty part of mankind that they^ are inca- 
pable of the happiness which is m the very 
sorrows of the virtuous. 

< But pray spare me a little longer; give 
me leave to xtW you the manner dF ner 
death. She took leave of all her family, 
and bore the vain application of medicines 
with the greatest patience imaginable. 
When the physician told her she must cer 
tainly die, she desired, as well as she could, 
that all who were present, except myself^ 
might depart the room. She said she had 
nothing to say, for she was resigned, and I 
knew all she knew that concerned us in 
this world; but she desired to be alone, 
that in the presence of God only she might, 
without interruption, do her last duty to me, 
of thanking me for all my kindness to hen 
addine that she hoped in my last moments 
I should feel the same comfort for mv good- 
ness to her, as ^e did in that she nad ac 
quitted herself with honour, truth, and 
virtue to me. 

* I curb myself, and will not tell you that 
this kindness cut my heart in twain, when 
I expected an accusation for some passion- 
ate starts of mine, in some parts of our time 
together, to say nothing but thank me for 
the good, if there was any good suitable to 
her own excellence! All that I had ever 
said to .her, all the circumstances of sorrow 
and joy between us, crowded upon my 
mind in the same instant: and when, imme- 
diately after, I saw the pangs of death come 
upon that dear body which 1 had often em- 
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thetr last strugftle to be to fix thenuelves 
on me, how did I lose affl patience! She 
expired in my arms, and in my distraction 
I thoaght I saw her bosom still heave. 
There was certainly life yet still left I 
cried, she kist now spoke to me. But, alas ! I 
erew giddy, and all things moved about me, 
from the distemper of my own head; for 
the best of women was breathless, and gone 
for ever. 

"Now the doctrine I would, methinks, 
have you ruse from this account I have 
given you, is, that there is a certain equa- 
ntmity'in those who are good and just, which 
runs into their verysorrow, and disappoints 
the force of it Though they must pass 
through afflictions in common with all who 
are in human nature, yet their conscious 
integrity shall undermine their affliction; 
nay, that very affliction shall add force to 
their integrity, from a reflection of the use 
of virtue in the hour of affliction. I sat down 
with a design to put you upon giving us 
rules how to overcome such griefs as these, 
but I should rather advise you to teach men 
to be capable of them. 

'You men of letters have what you call 
theikie taste in your apprehennons of what 
is properly done or said. There is some- 
thing^ like this deeply grafted in the soul 
of him who is honest and faithful in all his 
thoughts and actions. Every thing which 
is fdse, vicious, or unworthy, is despicable 
to him, though all the world should ap- 
prove it At the same time' he has the most 
lively sensibility in all enjoyments and suf- 
ferings which it is proper tor him to have 
where any duty of life is concerned. To 
want sorrow when you in decency and truth 
should be afflicted, is, } should think, a 
greater instance of a man's being a block- 
head, thap not to know the beauty of any 
passage in Virgil. You have not yet oli- 
served, Mr Spectator, that the fine gentle- 
men of this age set up for hardness ofheart ; 
and humanity has very littie share in their 
pretences. He is a brave fellow who is al- 
ways ready to kill a man he hates, but< he 
does not stand in the same degree of esteem 
who laments for the woman he lovest I 
should fancy you might work up a thousand 
pretty thoughts, by reflecting upon the 
persons most susceptible of the sort of sor- 
row I have spoken of; and t dare say you 
will find, upon examination, that they are 
the wisest and the bravest of mankind who 
are the most capable of it I am, sir, your 
humble servant, F. J. 

• Norwich, 7th October, inl' T. 
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Yen redit flieiM, diwinnilatft peril.— P. JM, 
Hie real fkce retuniB, tbe coanterfeit is Ion. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I have been for 
many years loud in this assertion, that 
thereare very few that can see or hear. I 



tint can report what ^bty Ka^e.atta 
or heard: and this through inea|Mkcity m 
prejudice, one of which diaabies alamt 
every msn who talks to you from rcprescM* 
ing things as he ought. For whi» reasoi 
I am come to a resohitioB of beUevvig a»> 
thing I hear; and I caDteun ^die man nvci 
to nairations under the appellatioii at *«« 
matter-of-fact man:" and, acconliii|r ton^ 
a matter-of-^t man is one whose life aai 
conversation is spent in the report of wM 
is not ma^erof4act 

< I remember when prince KvMie wss 
here there was no knowing his neigihtsr 
figure, until you, Mr. SpecMor^ ^ve the 
public satisfaction in tiiat matter. In rel»- 
tions, the force of the expression lies vcrf 
often more in the look, tae tone of vtiio^ 
or the gesture, than the words them- 
selves; which, betn^ repeated in way oOer 
manner by the undisceming, bear a very 
different mterpretation frodi thetr oripntt 
meaning. I must confess I formerly nve 
turned this humour of mine ts very good 
account; f r whenever I heard any narra- 
tion uttered with eictraordinaiy vehelfeicnce^ 
and grounded upon consideraote aothority, 
I was always ready to lay any wyger tint it 
was not sa Indeed, I never pretended ts 
be so rash as to fix the matter any partica- 
lar way in opposition to theirs; bnt as there 
are a hundred wa^^s of any thing happen- 
ing, besides that it has happened, 1 only 
controverted its falling out in that one man- 
ner as they settied it, and left it to the 
ninety-nine other ways, and conseqnenthr 
had more probabilitv of success. I had 
arrived at a particular skill in warming 
a man so far in his narrations as to make 
him throw in a little of the marvellous, and 
then, if he has much fire, the next degree 
is the impossible. Now this is always the 
time for fixing the wager. But this requires 
the nicest management, otherwise viery 
probably the dispute may arise to the old 
aetermination by battle. In these conceits 
I have been veiy fortunate, and have won 
some wages of tnose who have profieasedly 
valued themselves upon mtelligence, ana 
have put tiiemselves to great chaige and 
expense to be misinformed considerably 
sooner than the rest of the world. 

< Having got a comfortable sum by this 
my opposition to public report, I have 
brought myself nowto so great a perfectioa 
in attention, more especially to party-rda- 
tion, that, at the same time I seem with 
greedy ears to devour up the discourse, I 
certEiinly do not know one word of it, bat 
pursue m V own course of thought, whether 
upon business or amusement, with much 
tranquillity; I say inattention, because a 
late act of parliament* has secured aU 
party-liars from the penalty of a wager, 
and coosequentiy made it unprofitable to 
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ittend^to them. HoweTer, good-breeding 
Miges a man to imintain the figure of the 
ceenest attention, the true posture of which 
n a coffee-house, I- take to consist in lean- 
ng over a table with the edge of it pressing 
lard upon your stomach : for the more pain 
;tie narration is received with, the more 
mcious is your bending over; besides that 
ne narrator thinks vou forget your pain by 
:lie pleasure of heanng him. 

« Fort Knock hsa occasioned several very 
perplexed and inelegant heats and animon- 
iies; and there was one the other day, in a 
:offee-boose where I was, that took upon 
tiim to clear that business to m^, for he said 
lie was there. I knew him to be that sort 
3f man that had not strength of capacity to 
be informed of any thing that depended 
merely upon his being an eye-witness, and 
therefore was fiilly satisfiea he couM give 
tne no information, for the very same rea- 
son he believed he could, for he was there. 
However, I heard him with the same 
n-eediness as Shakspeare describes in the 
following lines: 

•• I taw a mUth ttaad on hit hammer, thus, 
With open mouth, awaUowlng a uylors newt.** 

* I confess of late I have not been «o much 
amazed at the declaimers in coffee-houses 
as I formerly was, being satisfied that they 
expect to be rewarded for their vocifera- 
tions. Of these liars there are two sorts: 
the genius of the first consists in much im- 
pudence, and a strong memory; the others 
have added to these qualifications a good 
understanding and smooth language. These 
therefore have only certain lieads, which 
they are as eloquent upon as they can, and 
may be called "embellishers;*' the others 
repsat only what they hear from others as 
literally as thdr parts or zeal will permit, 
and are called "reciters.*' Here was a 
fellow in town some years ago, who used to 
divert himself by telling a ne at Charing- 
cross in the morning at eight of the clock, 
and following it through all parts of the 
town until eight at night: at which time he 
came to a club of his friends, and diverted 
them with an account what censure it had 
at Will's in Covent-garden, how dangerous 
it was believed to be at Child's, and what 
inference they drew from it with relation to 
stocks at Jonathan's. I have had the ho- 
noor to travel with this ^ntleman I speak 
of, in search of one of his falsehoods; and 
have been present when they have de- 
scribed the very man they have spoken to, 
as him who first reported it, tall or short, 
black or fair, a gentleman or a raggamuffin, 
according as they liked the intelligence. I 
have heard one of our ingenious writers of 
news say, that, when he has had a customer 
with an advertisement of an apprentice or 
a wife run away, he has desired the ad- 
vertiser to compiose himself a little before 
he dictated the descripti(»i of the offender: 
for when a person is put in a public paper 
by a man who is angry with him, the real i 
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description of such person is hid in the de- 
formity with wfalich the angry man describes 
him; therefore this fellow always made his 
customers describe him as he would the 
day before he offended, or else he was sure 
he would never find him out. These and 
many other hints I could suggest to you for 
the elucidation of all fictions; but I leave it 
to your qwn sagacity to improve or neglect 
this speculation. I am, sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant' • T, 
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I swear never to forralce her; no, though I were rare 
to make all men my enemies. Her I desired ; her I have 
obtained: our humours agree. Perish all those who 
would separate us! Death alone shall deprive me of Jier. 

I SHOULD esteem myself a very happy 
man if my speculation could in tne least 
contribute to the rectifying the conduct of ' 
nr^ readers in one of the most important 
affairs of life, to wit, their choice in mar- 
riage. This state is the foundation of coip* 
munity, and tlie chief band of society; and 
I do not think I can be too frequent on sub- 
jects which may give light to my unmar- 
ried readers in a particular which is so 
essential to their tollowini^ happiness or 
misery. A vi^tiuaifljiisposition, a good up- 
dfiiatiU^ng, an i^greeaole person, ahdan 
easy f ortune , are tne things which should 
1)8 Llilelly Tcfg^rded on this occasion. Be- 
cause my present view is to direct a young 
lady, who! think is now in doubt whom to 
take of many lovers, I shall talk at this 
time to my temale readers. The advan- 
tages, as I was going to say, of sense, beauty, 
and riches, are what are certainly the chief 
motives to a prudent youn^ woman of for- 
4:ttne for changing her condition; but, as she 
is to have her eye upon each of these, she 
is to ask herself, whether the man who has 
most of these recommendations in the lump 
is not the most desirable. He that has ex- 
cellent talents^ with a moderate estate, and 
an agreeable person^ is preferable to him 
who IS only rich, if it were only that good 
faculties may purchase riches, but riches 
cannot purchase worthy endowments. I do 
not mean that wit, and a capacity to enter- '^■"' 
tain, is what should be highly valued, ex- 
cept it is founded on good-nature and hu- 
manity. There are many ingenious.inen, 
whose abilities do little else but make them- 
selves and those aboqt them uneasy. Such 
are those who are far gone in the pleasures 
of the town, who cannot support life with- 
out quick sensations and gay reflections, 
and are strangers to tranquillity, to right 
reason, and a calm motion of spirits, with- ' — 
out transport or dejection. These ingenious 
men, of all men livings are most to b« 
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avoided by her who would be happy in a 
husband. Thejr are immediately sated with 
possession, and must necessarily fly to new 
ao^uisitions of beauty to pass away the 
whiling moments and intervals of life; for 
with them every hour is heavy that is not 
joyful. But there is a sort of man oi wit 
and sense, that can reflect upon his own 
make, and that 'vf his partner, with eyes of 
reason and honour, and who believes he 
offends against both these, if he does not 
look upon the woman, who chose him to be 
under his protection in sickness and health, 
with the utmost putitude, whether from 
that moment she is shining or defective in 
person or mind: I say, there are those who 
think themselves bound to supply with 
Kood-nature the failings of those who love 
them, and who always think those the ob^ 
jccts of love and pity who came to their 
arms the objects of joy and admiration. 

Of this latter sort is Lysander, a man of 
wit, learning, sobriety, and good^nature; of 
birth and estate below no woman to accept; 
and of whom it might be said, should ne 
succeed in his present wishes, his mistress 
raised his fortune, but not that she made it 
When a woman is deliberatine with her- 
self whom she shall choose of many near 
each other in other pretensions, eertainly 
he of best understanding is to be preferred. 
Life hangs heavily in the repeated con- 
versation of one who has no imagination to 
be fired at the several occasions and objects 
which come before him, or who cannot 
strike out of his reflections new paths -of 
pleanng discourse. Honest Will Thrush 
and his wife, tltough not married above four 
months, have scarce had a word to say to 
each other this six weeks, and one cannot 
form to one^is self a sillier picture than these 
two creatures, in solemn pomp and plenty, 
unable to enjoy their fortunes, and at a full 
stop among a crowd of servants, to whose 
taste of life they are beholden for the little 
satisfactions by which they can be under- 
stood to be so much as barely in being. 
The hours of the day, the distinctions of 
noon and night, dinner and supper, are the 
greatest notices they are capable of. This 
B perhaps representing the life of a very 
modest woman, joined to a dull fellow, more 
msipid than it really deserves; but I am 
sure it is not to exalt the commerce with an 
ingenious companion too high, to say that 
every new accident or object, which comes 
in such a gentleman's way, gives his wife 
new pleasures and satisfactions. The ap- 
]>robation of his words and acdons is a con- 
tinual new feast to her; nor can she enough 
applaud her good fortune in having her life 
varied eveir hour, her mind more im- 
proved, ana her heart more glad, from 
eveiy circumstance which they meet with. 
Re will Jay out his invention in forming 
new p]ea9Ui*es and amusements, and make 
the fortune she had brought him subservient 
to the honour and reputation of her and 
^V hers, A man of sense, who is thus obliged. 



is ever contri'ring the happiness of ber wlw 
did him so great a distinction; whUe te 
fool is ungrateful without vice, and never 
returns a favour because he is not aenaUr 
of it. I would, methinks, have so nmcb to 
say for myself, that, if I fell into the hands 
of him wno treated me ill, he should be 
sensible when he did aa His conacknce 
should be of my side, whatever became cf 
his inclination. I do not know but it is the 
insipid choice which has been made hj 
those who have the care of voung women, 
that the marriage state itself has been liaMc 4 
to so much ridicule. But a weU-chosen 
love, moved by passion on both sides, and 
perfected by the generosity of one party, 
must be adorned with so many bandsame 
incidents on the other side, that every par- 
ticular couple would be an example, in 
many circumstances, to all the rest of the 
species, I shall end the chat i^pon this sub- * 
iect with a couple of letters; one from a 
lover, who is very well acquainted with the 
way of bargaining on these occasions; and 
the other from his rival, who has a less 
estate, but great gallantry of temper. As 
to my man of prudence, he makes love, as 
he says, as if he were already a father, and, 
laying aside the passion, coines to the rea- 
son of the thing. 

* Madam, — My counsel has pemsed (be 
inventory of your estate, and coDsidered 
what estate you have, which it seems is 
only yours, and to the male-heirs of your 
body; but, in default of such issue, to the 
right heirs of your uncle Edward for ever. 
Thus, madam, I am advised you cannot 
(the remainder not being in you) dock the 
entail; by which means my estate, which is 
fee simple, will come by the settlement 
proposed to your children begotten by me, 
whether they are males or females: but my 
children begotten upon you will not inherit 
your lands, except I beget a son. Now, 
madam, since things are so, you are a wo- 
man of that prudence, and understand the 
world so well, as not to expect I should 
give you more than you can give me. I am, 
madam, (with great respect,) your most 
obedient servant, T. AV.' 

The other lover's estate is less than this 
raitleman^s, but he expressed himself as 
follows: 

« Madam, — ^I have |;iven in my estate to 
your counsel, and desired my own lawyer 
to insist upon no terms which your friends 
can proxx)se for your certain ease and ad- 
vantage; for indeed I have no notion of 
making difficulties of presenting you with 
what cannot make me happy without you. 
I am, madam, your most devoted humble 
servant, B. T.' ^ 

You- must know the rdaUons have met 
upon this; and the ^rl, being mightily takes 
with the latter epistle, she is laughed at, 
and uncle Edward is to be dealt with ta 
make her a suitable match to the worthy 
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gentlemaA who has told her he does not 
cuu-e a farthing for her. All I hope for is^ 
that the fair lady will make use ol the first 
light night to show B. T. she understands 
a marriage is not to he considered as a com- 
nKmbar^in. T. 
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Nunc ftugnr Apollo, 
Kunc Lyda Bortet, nunc et Jove miaiin ab ipw» 
Interpres divum fert horrida Juna per aoraa. 

Scilicet ifl cuperia labor 

FWg. JBn. ir. 376. ' 
Now Lydan lota, and nowtiw Delian ^od. 
Now Bermefl is employed from Jove*t abode, 
Tt> warn hiai benoe; ae if the peaoefiil ttate 
Of heavenly powers were toach*d with human fkte! 

Drfden, 

I AM always hig^hly delighted with the 
discovery of any nnng genius among my 
cxnintrymen. For this reason I have read 
(jver, with great pleasure, the late miscel- 
lany published by Mr. Pope, in which there 
are many excellent compositions of that in- 
genious gentleman. I have had a pleasure 
of the same kind m perusing a poem that is 
just published. On tne Prospect <rf Peace;* 
and which, I hope, will meet with such a 
reward from its patrons as so noble a per- 
formance deserves. I was particidarly well 
pleased to find that the author had not 
amused himself with fables out of the pagan 
theology, and that when he hints at any 
thing ot this nature he alludes to it only as 
to a fable. 

Many of our modem authors, whose 
learning very often extends no farther than 
Ovid's Aletamorphoses, do not know how 
to celebrate a great man, without mixing a 
parcel of school-boy tales with the recital 
of his actions. If you read a poem on a fine 
woman among the authors of this class, you 
-shall see that it turns more upon Venus or 
Helen than on the party concerned. I have 
known a copy of verses on a great hero 
highly commended; but^ upon asking to 
hear some of the beautiful passages, the 
admirer cf it has repeated to me a speech 
of Apollo, or a description of Polypheme. 
At other times, when 1 have searched for 
the actions of a great man, who gave a sub- 
ject to the writer, I have been entertained 
with the expldts of a river god, or have 
been forced to attend a Fury in her mis- 
chievous progress, from one end of the 
poem to the other When we are at school. 
It is necessary for us to be acquainted with 
' the system of pagan theology; and we may 
be allowed to. enliven a theme, or point an 
epifipram, with a heathen god; but when we 
coiud write a manly panegyric diat should 
'carry in it all the colours of truth* nothing 
can be more ridiculous than tp have re- 
course to our Jupiiers and Junos. 

No thcught is oeautiful which is no£ just; 
and no thought can be just which is not 
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founded in truth, or at least in that which^^ / 
passes for ^ch. /-> 

In mock hennc poems the use of the 
heathen viythology is not only excusable, 
but graceful, because it is the design at 
such compositions to divert, by adapting ' 
the fabulous machines of the ancients to *^ . 
low subjects^ and» at the same time, by ri- 
diculing such kinds of machinery in modem ^ 
writers. If any are of opinion that there is 
a necessity of admitting these classical le- 
gends into our serious compositicms, in order 
to give them a more poetical turn, I would 
recommend to their consideration the pas- ^ 
torals of, Mr. Phillips. One would have 
thought it impossible for this kind of poetry 
to have subsisted without fawns and satyfs, 
wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, with all 
the tribe of rural deities. But we see he 
has given a new life and a more natural 
beauty to this way of writlne, by substitut- 
ing in the place or these antiquated fables, 
the superstitious mythology which prevails ^ 
among the shephenls of our own country. 

Viilgil and nomer might compliment 
their heroes by interweaving the actions of 
deities with their achievements; but for a 
Christian author to write in the pc^n 
creed, to make prince Eugene a favourite ^ 
of Mars, or to carry on a correspondence 
between Bellona and the Marshal de Vil- 
lars, would be downright puerility, and un- 
pardonable in a poet that is past sixteen, 
it is want of sufficient elevation in a genius 
to describe realities, and place them in a 
shining li^ht, that makes him have i*ecourse 
to such trifling antiquated fables; as a man 
may write a fine description of Bacchus or 
Apollo that does not know how to draw the 
character of any of his contemporaries. 

In order therefore to put a stop to this 
absurd practice, I shalLpublish the follow- 
ing edict, by virtue of that spectatorial au- 
thority with which I staud invested. 

' Whereas the time of a general peace is, 
in all appearance, drawing near, being in- 
formed that there are several ingenious 
persons who intend to show their talents on 
so happy an occasion, and beine willing, as 
much as in me lies, to prevent that eifixsion 
of nonsense which we have* ^ood cause tcT 
apprehend; I do hereby strictly require 
every person who shall write on this sub- 
ject, to remember that he is a Christism, 
and not to sacrifice his catechism to his 
poetry. In order to it, I do expect of him 
m the first place to make his own poem, 
without depending upon Phcebus for any 
part of it, or calling out for md upon any 
one of the Muses by name. I do likewise 
positively fbrbid the sending of Mercunr 
with any psftticular message or despatcn 
relating to the peace, and shall by no means 
sufler Minerva to take upon her the shape 
of any plenipotentiary concerned in tliis 
great work. I do farther declare, that I 
shall not allow the Destinies to have had a 
hand in the deaths of the several thousands 
who have been slain in the late war, bemg 
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of opmkm that all snch deaths may he veiy 
-*• well accounted for by the Christian system 
of powder and balL I do therefore strictly 
foi^id the Fates to cut the thread of man's 
life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless 
it be for the sake of the rhyme. And 
whereas I have good reason to fear that 
Neptune will have a great deal of business 
on nis hands, in several poems which we 
may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do 
also prohibit his appearance, unless it be 
done in metaphor, simile, or any very short 
allusion; and that even here he be not per- 
mitted to enter but with great caution and 
circumspection. I desire that the same rule 
may be extended to his whole fraternity of 
heathen gods; it being mv design to con- 
demn every poem to the ilames in which 
Jupiter thunders, or exercises any other 
act of authority which does not belong to 
him: in short, I expect that no pagan agent 
shall be introduced, or any fact related, 
which a man cannot give credit to with a 
good conscience. Provided always, that 
nothing herein corttained shall extend, or 
.V be construed to extend, to several of the 
* female poets in this nation, who shall be 
still left in full possession of their gods and 
goddesses, in the same manner as if this 
paper had never been written.? O. 
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Nob populo damna ^ Am. 

At tbe world leads, we foUow. 

When I first of all took it into my head 
fo write dreams and visions, I determined 
to prirtt nothing of that nature which was 
not of my own invention. But several labo- 
rious dreamers have of late communicated 
to me works of this nature, which, for their 
reputations and my own, I have hitherto 
suppressed. Had I printed every one that 
came into my hands, my book of specula- 
tions would have been little else but a book 
of visions. Some of my correspondents have 
indeed been so very modest as to offer as an 
excuse for their not being in a capacity to 
dream better. ' I have by me, for example, 
the dream of a young gentleman not pasised 
fifteen: I have likewise by me the dream 
of a person of quality, and another called 
The Lady's Dream. In these, and' other 
pieces of the same nature, it is supposed 
the usual allowances will be made to the 
age, condition, and sex of the dreamer. To 
prevent this inundation of dreams, which 
daily flows in upon me, I shall apply to all 
dreamers of dreams the advice which Epic- 
tetus has couched, after his manner, m a 
very simple and concise precept « Never 
tell thy dream,' says that philosopher; * for 
though thou thvseff mayest take a pleasure 
in telling thy dream, another will take no 
pleasure in hearing it' After this short 
pre&oe, I must do justice to two or three 
visions which I have lately published, and 



which I have owhod to have been writteir 
by other hands. I shall add a dream Id 
these which conies to me from Soodandr 
by one who declares himself of that comi- 
try; and, for all I know, may be second- 
sighted. There is, indeed, something in it 
of the spirit of John Blxnyan; but at the I 
same time a ce rtain sublime whiclL..that 
author was^never^gS^lSr^"! sEaU pub- 
lisinV "Because i question not but it will 
fall in with the taste of all my popular 
readers, and amuse the imaginations cf 
those who are more profound; declaring, 
at the same time, that this is the last dream 
which I intend to publish this \ 



*SiR, — ^I was last Sunday in the evening 
led into a serious reflection on the reasona- 
bleness of virtue, and great folly of vice, 
from an excellent sermon I had heard that 
afternoon in my parish church. Among 
other observations, the preacher showed ni 
that the temptations which the tempter 
proposed are all on a supposition, that we 
are either madmen or fools, or with an in- 
tention to render us such; that in no other 
affair we would suffer ourselves to be Urns 
imposed upon, in a case so plainly and 
clearly against our visible interest. His 
illustrations and arguments carried so mndi 
persuasion and conviction with them, tint 
they remained a considerable while fresh, 
and working in my memory; until at fast 
the mind, fatigued with thought, gave way 
ito the forcible oppresraons of slvmber and 
sleep; whilst fancy, unwilling yet to dmp 
the subject, presented me with the follow- 
ing visicMi. 

* Methoiu;ht I was just awoke out of a 
sleep that i could never remember the be 
ginnmg of; the place where I found mysdf 
to be was a wide and spacious plain, full 
of people that wandered up and down 
through several beaten paths, whereof some 
few were straight, and in direct lines, but 
most of them winding and turning like a 
labyrinth; but yet it appeared to me after- 
wards that these last all met in one iaaue, 
so that many that seemed to steer quite 
contrary courses, did at length meet and 
face one another, to the no little amaze- 
ment of many of them. 

' In the midst of the plain there was a 
great fountain: they called it the spring cf 
Self-love ; out of it issued two rivulets to the 
eastward and westward: The name of the 
first was Heavenly- Wisdom ; its water was 
wonderfully clear, but of a yet more won- 
derful effect: the other's name was World 
ly-Wisdom; its water was thick, and yet 
mr from bcan^ dormant or stagnating, lEbr 
it was in a continual violent agitation; which 
kept the travellers, whom I shall mentioo 
by and by, from being sensible of the foul- 
ness and thickness of the water; which had 
this eflfbct, that it intoxicated those who 
drank it, and made them mistake eveiy 
object that lay before them. Both rivulets 
were parted near their springs into so many 
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(ttkersy as there were strvUht-and crooked 
Miths, which attended all along to their re- 
ipective issues. 

* I observed from the several paths many 
low and then diverting, to refresh and 
itherwise qualify themselves for their jour- 



hem: they contracted a veiy observable 
moorage and steadiness in what they were 
ibout, by drinking these waters. At the 
snd of the perspective of every straight 
path, all which did end in one issue and 
point, appeared a high pillar, idl of dia- 
mond, casting rays as bright as those of the 
sun into the pattis; which rays had also 
::ertain sympathizing and alluring vijttues 
in them, so that whosoever had made some 
considerable progress in his journey on- 
Brards towards the pillar, by tne repeated 
impression of these rays upon him, was 
vrrought into an ^la,b1tual uielination and 
conversion of his sight towards it, so that it 
grew at last in a manner natural to him to 
look and gaze upon it, whereby he was 
kept steady in the straight paihs, which 
alone led to that radiant Dody, the behold- 
ing of which was now grown a gratification 
to his nature. 

' At the issue of the crooked paths there 
was a great black tower, out of the centre 
of which streamed a long succession of 
flames, which did^ rise even above the 
clouds; it gave a verv great light to the 
whole plain, which did sometimes outshine 
the light, and oppressed the beams of the 
adamantine pillar; though by the observa- 
tion I made afterwards, it appeared that it 
was not from any diminution of light, but 
that this lay in the travellers, who would 
sometimes step out of straight paths, iPfhere 
they lost the full prospect ot the raidiant 
pillar, and saw it but sideways: but the 
great light from the black tower, which 
was somewhat particularly scorching to 
them, would generally light and hasten 
them to their proper clhnate again. 

* Round about the black tower there 
-were, methoueht, many thousands of huge 
mis-shapen ugly monsters; these had peat 
nets which they were perpetually plying 
and casting towards the crooked paths, and 
they would now and then catch up those 
that were nearest to them: these they took 
np straight, and whirled over the walls into 
the flaming tower, and they were no more 
seen nor heard of. 

*They would sometimes cast their nets 
towards the right paths to catch the strag- 
glers, whose eyes, for want of drinking at 
the brook that run bv them, grew dim, 
whereby they lost their way: these would 
sometimes venr narrowly miss bdng catch- 
ed away, but I could not hear whether any 
of these had ever been so unfortunate, that 
had been before very hearty in the straight 
paths. 

■I considered all these strange sights 
with great attention, until at last I was in- 
terrupted by a duster of the traveUers in 



the crooked patlis, ^»Ik> came up to me* 
bid me go along with them, and presently 
fell to singing and dancing: they took me 
by the hand, and so carried me away along 
with ^em. After I had followed them a 
considerable while, I perceived I had lost 



iey» to the respective rivulets that ran neai* the black tower of light, at which I greatly 



wandered; but as I looked and gased round 
about me and saw nothing, I began to fimcy 
my first vision had been out a dream, and 
there was no such thing in reality; but then 
I considered that if I could fancy to see 
what was not, I might as well have an allu- 
aon wrought on me at present, and not see 
what was really before me. I was very 
much confirmed in this thought, by the 
effect 1 then just observed the water of 
Worldly-Wisdom had upon me; for as I 
had dnuik a little of it again, 1 felt a very 
senable effect in my h^; methought it 
distracted and disordered all there; this 
made me stop of a sudden, suspecting some 
charm or enchantment As 1 was casting 
about within myself what I should do, a^ 
whom to apply to in this case, I spied at 
some distance off me a man beckoning, and 
making signs to ne to come over to him. I 
cried to him, I did not know the way. He 
then called to me, audibly, to step at least 
out of the path I was in; for it I suyed 
there any longer I was in danger to be 
catched in a great net that was lust hang- 
ing over me, and ready to eaten me up; 
that he wondered I was so blind, or so dis- 
tracted, as not to see so imminent and visi- 
ble a danger; assuring me, that as soon as 
I was out of that way, he would come to 
me to lead me into a more secure path. 
This I did, and he brought me his palm- 
full of the water of Heavenly-Wisdom, 
which was of very great use to me, for my 
eyes were straight cleared, and I saw the 
great black tower just before met but the 
great net which I spied so near me cast me 
in such a terror, that 1 ran back as far as I 
could in one breath without looking behind 
me. Then my bene&ctor thus oespoke 
me: ''You have made the wonderfullest 
escape in the worid; the water you used to 
drink is of a bewitching nature; you would 
else have been mightily shocked at the de- 
formities and meanness of the place; for 
besides the set of blind fools, in whose com- 
pany you was, you may now beho^ many 
others who are only bewitched after an- 
other no less dangerous manner. Look a 
little that way, there goes a crowd of pas- 
sengers; thev have indeed so good a head 
as not to suffer themselves to be blinded by 
this bewitching water; the black tower is 
not vanished out of their sight, they see it 
whenever they look up to it: but see how 
they go ndeways, and with their eyes 
downwards, as it they were mad, that they 
thus may rush into the net, without being 
beforehand troubled at the thought. of so 
miserable, a destruction. Their wills are 
so perverse, and their hearts so fond of the 
pleasures of the places that rather than 
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lorego them they -vffl iwi all hazards, and 
venture upon all the miseries and woes be- 
fore them. 

''See there that other company; though 
they should drink none of the bewitching 
water, yet they take a course bewitching 
and deluding. See how they choose the 
crookedest paths, whereby they have often 
the black tower behind them, and some- 
times see the radiant column sideways, 
which gives them some weak glimpse of it! 
These rools content themselves with that, 
not knowing whether any other have any 
more of its influence and light than tbem- 
_^ selves: this road is called that of Supersti- 
"^ tion or Human Invention: they grossly 
overlook that which the rules and laws of 
the place prescribe to them, and contrive 
tome other scheme, and set (M directions 
and prescriptions for themselves, which 
they hope will serve their turn." He 
showed me many other kinds of fools, 
which, put me quite out of humour with 
the place. At last he carried me to the 
right paths, where I found true and solid 
pleasure, which entertained me all the 
way, until we came in closer sight of the 
pillar, where the satisfaction increased to 
that measure that my faculties were not 
able to contain it: in the straining of them 
I was violently waked, not a little grieved 
at the vanishing of so pleasing a dream. . 
•Glasgow, Sept, 29.» 
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That love Alone, which Tlrtiie's laweooDtroU 
Dow nri B i leceptioa in the hiimaa mmiL 

It is my custom to take frequent oppor- 
tunities of inquiring, from time to time, 
what success my speculations meet with in 
the town. I am glad to find, in particular, 
that my discourses on marriage nave been 
well received. A friend of mine gives me 
to understand from Doctor'»-commons, that 
more licenses have been taken out there of 
l^te than usual. I am likewise informed 
J of several pretty fellows, who have resolv- 
ed to commence heads of families by the 
first favourable opportunity. One of them 
writes me word that he is ready to enter 
into the bonds of matrimony, provided I 
will give it him under my hand (as I now 
^ do) that a man may ^ow his face in good 
company after he is married, and that he 
-^ need not be ashamed to treat a woman with 
kindness who puts herself in his power for 
life, 

I have other letters on this subject, which 
say that I am attempting to make a revolu- 
tion in the world of gallantry, and that the 
consequence of it will be that a great deal 
of the sprightUest wit and satire of the last 
age will be lost; that a bashful fellow, upon 
changing his condition, will be no longer 
puszied now to stand the raillery of his &- 



cetioQs companions; that he need not ova 
he married on^y to plunder an heiress «f 
her fortune, nor pr^end that he uses ha 
ill, to avcnd the ridiculous name of a fend • 
husband. 

Indeed, if I may speak my o|Mnioa «i 
•great part of the writings which once pre- 
vailed among us under the nocion of hu- 
mour, they are such as would tempt one to 
think there had been an association amaa^ 
the wits of those times, to rally lc»;itimaqr * 
out of our island. A state of wedlock wu 
the common mark of all the adventurers is 
farce and comedy, as well as the essayen 
in lampoon and satire, to shoot at; and no- 
thing was a more standing jest, in ail chibi 
of fashionable mirth and gay conversatica. 
It was determined among those airy critia^ 
that the appellation of a sober man slunld 
signify a spiritless fellow. And I am apt 
to thmk it was about the same time tbat 
pood-nature, a word so peculiarly elegant 
in our language, that some have alBrroed it 
cannot well be expressed in any other, 
came first to be rendered saspiciotts, and 
in danger of being transferred from its 
original sense to so distant an idea as that 
of folly. 

I must confess it has been my ambitioo, 
in the course of my writings to restore, as 
well as I was able, the proper ideas of/ 
things. And as I have attempted this al- 
ready on the subject of marriage in several 
papers, I shall here add some farther ob- 
servations which occur to me on the same 
head. 

Nothing s6ems to be thought, by oar fine 
gentlemen, so indispensable an omam^mt ia i 
fashionable life, as love * A knight-errant,' 
say S.Don Quixote, ' without a mistress, is * 
like* a tree without leaves;' and a man of 
mode among us who has not some lair one 
to sigh for, might as well pretend to appear 
dreaoed without his periwig. We have 
lovers in prose innumerable All our pre- 
tenders to rhyme are professed inamoratos; 
and there is scarce a poet good or bad, to 
be heard of, who has not some real or sap- 
posed Saccharissa to Improve his vein. 

If love be any refinement, conjugal love 
must be certainly so in a much higher de- ^ 
eree. There is no comparison between the 
mvolous affectations of attracting the eyes of 
women with whom you are only captivated 
by way of amusement, and of whom perhaps 
you know nothing more than their features; 
and a regular and uniform endeavour to 
make yourself valuable, both as a fnend 
^nd lover, to one whom you have chosen 
to be the companion of your life. The first 
is the spring oi a thousand fopperies, silly 1^ 
artifices, falsehoods, and perliaps barban- 
ties; or tttheat rises no higher than to a 
kind of dancing-school breeding, to eive 
thepersdn a more sparkling air. The lat- 
ter is ths parent of substantial virtues and ^ 
ameable qualities, and cultivates the mind 
while it improves the behaviour. The 
pasBon of love to a mistress^ even where it 
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b most dncere* reaeorMtt sco much the 
aflame of a fi>!ver. that to & wife ift like the 
» ^tal hfat. 

I have often thought, if ti«e letters writ- 
ten by men of good-nature to their wives 
^were to be compared with thote written hy- 
men of gallantry to their mistressea^ the 
ifornier» notwithstanding any inequality of 
^atyle, would appear to have the advanUige. 
friendship, tenderness, and constancy, 

- dressed in a simplicity of esuression, re- 
^oaimend themselves *by a more native 
elegance, than passionate raptures, extra- 
vag;ant encomiums, and slavish adoration. 
If we were admitted to search the cabinet 
of the beautiful Narcissa, among heaps of 

- e|Mstles from several admirers, which are 
there preserved with equal care, hew few 
should we find but would make any one 

- ack in the reading, except her who is flat- 
I tered by them ? But in ho w different a style 

must the wise Benevolus, who converses 
^ -with that ^^ood sense and good humour 
among all his friends, write to a wife who 
is the worth V object of his utmost affection? 
Benevdus, Soth in public and private, and 
all occasions of life, appears to have every 
eood quality and aesirable ornament 
Abroad he is reverenced and esteemed; at 
home beloved and happy. The satisfaction 
he enjoys there settles into an habitual 
complacency, which shines in his counte- 
nance, enlivens his wit, and seasons his 
V conversation. Even those of his acquaint- 

- ance, who have never seen him in tiis re- 
tirement, are sharers in the happiness of it; 
and it is very much owine to his being the 
best and best beloved of husbands, that he 
is the most steadfast of friends, and the 
most agreeable of companions. * •^ 

There is a sensible jiieasure in contem- 
platingsuch beautiful instances of domestic 
Cfe. The happiness of the conjugal state 
appears heightened to the highest degree 
it is capable of when we see two persons of 
accomplished minds not only united in the 
same interests and affections, but in their 
, taste of the same improvements and diver- 
ts sions. Pliny, one or the finest gentlemen 
ajid politest writers of the age in which he 
livea, has left us, in his letter to Hispulla, 
his wife's aunt, one of the unost agreeable 
^ fiiTnily piwM of this kind fhave ever met 
with." 1 shall end this discourse with a 
translation of it, and I believe the reader 
will be of my opinion, that conjugal love is 
drawn in it with a delicacy which makes it 
appear to be, as I have represented it, an 
ornament as well as a virtue. 

* * Pliny to Hiaftulla. 

*As I remember the great affection 
which was between you and your excellent 
brother, and know you love his daughter 
. as your own, so as not only to express the 
tenderness of the best of aunts, but even to 
supply that of the best of fathers; I am 
sare it will be a pleasure to you to hear that 
I ihs proves wordiy of her fitther^ worthy 



of you, and of yaM< and her ancestors. Her 
ingenuity is admirable; her frugality extra- 
oroinarsr. She loves me; the surest pledge 
of her virtue; and adds to this a wondertui 
dispomtion to learning, which she has ac- 
quired from her affection to me. She reads 
my writings, studies them, and even gets ** 
them by heart You would smile to see the 
concern she is in when I have a cause to 
plead, and the joy she shows when it is 
over. She finds means to have the first 
news brought her of the success I meet 
with in court, how I am heard, and what 
decree is made. If I recite any thing in 
public, she cannot refrain from placing 
herself privately in some comer to hear, 
where, with the utmost delight, she feasts 
upon my applauses. Sometimes she sings 
my verses; and accompanies them with the 
lute, without any master except love, the 
best of instructors. From these uistances f 
take the most certain omens of our per« 
petoal and increa&ng happiness; since her 
affection is not founded on my vouth and 
person, which must gradually decay, but 
;ihe is in love with the immortal part of me, ^ 
my glory and reputation. Nor indeed could 
less be exi>ectra from one who had the 
happiness to receive her education from 
you, who in your house was accustomed to 
every thine that was virtuous and decent, 
and even o^gan to love me, by your re- 
commendation. For, as you had always 
the greatest respect for my mother, you 
were pleased from my infancy to form me, 
to commend me, and kindly to presage I 
should be one day what my wife fancies I 
am. Accept therefore our united thanks; * 
mine, that you have bestowed her on me; 
and hers, that you have given me to her, 
as a mutual grant of joy and felicity. 
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^Fortiiifl atere lorii. Ootf JHU. Ub. ». 1S7, 

Keep a itiifTeiii.— yMfiaon. 

I AM very loath to come to extremities 
with the young genUemen mentioned in the 
following letter, and do not care to chastise 
them' with my own hand, until I am forced 
by provocation too great to be suffered 
without the absolute destruction of my 
spectatorial dignity. The crimes of these 
offenders are placed under the observation 
of one of my chief ofiicers, who is posted 
iirst at the entrance of the pass between 
London and Westminster. As I have great 
confidence in the capacity, resolution, and 
integrity of the person de]>uted by me to - 

give an account of enormities, I doubt not 
ut I shall soon have oefore me all proper 
notices which are requisite for the amend- 
ment of manners in ]niblic, and the instruc- 
tion of each individual of the human species 
in wh&t is due from him in respect to the 
whole body of mankbd. The present 
paper shall consist only of the above-men 
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tioned letter* and the copy of a deputatioa 
which I have given to my trusty friend* 
Mr. John Sly; wherein he is chareed to 
notify to me idl that is necessary for my 
aninubdveruon upon the delinquents men- 
tioned by my correspondent, as well as all 
others described in the said deputatai. 

« Tb the Spectator General of Great 
Britain. 

* I grant it does lode a little fiEuniliary but I 
must call you 

* Dear Dumb,— Being got again to the 
farther end of the Widow's coffee-house* I 
shall from hence give you some account of 
the behaviour of our hackney-coachmen 
nnce my last These indefatigable gentle- 
men, without the least design, I dare say, 
of self-interest or advantage to themselves, 
do still ply as volunteers day and night for 
the good of their country. I will not trouble 
you with enumerating many particulars, 

* but I must by no means omit to inform vou 
of an infant about six foet high, and oe- 
tween twenty and thirtv years a[ age, who 
was seen in the arms of a hackney-coach- 
man, driving by Will's coffee-house in Co- 
vent-garden, between the hours of four and 
five m the afitemoon of that very day 
wherein you published a memorial against 
them. This impudent young cur, though 
he could not sit in a coach-box without 
holding, yet would venture his neck to bid 
defiance to your spectatorial authority, or 
to any thing that you countenanced. Who 
he was I know not, but I heard this relation 

* this morning from a eoitleman who was an 
eye witness of this his impudence; and I 
was willing to take the first o]>portunity to 
inform you of him, as holdinp; it extremely 
reouisite that you should nip him in the 
buQ. But I am myself most concerned for 
my fellow-templars, fellow-students, and 
fellow-labourers in the law, I mean such of 
them as are dignified and distinguished un- 
der the denomination of hackney-coach- 
men. Such aspiring minds have these am- 
bitious young men, that they cannot enjoy 
themselves out of a coach-box. It is, how- 
ever, an unspeakable comfort to me that 

' I can now tell you that some of them are 
grown so bashful as to study only in the 
night time, or ill the coontiy. The other 
night I spied one of our voung gentlemen 
very diligent at his lucuorations in Fleet 
Street; and, by the way, I should be under 
some concern, lest this hard student should 
one time or other crack his brain with stu- 
dying, but that I am in hopes nature has 

* taken care to fortify him in proportion to 
the creat undertakings he was designed for. 
Another of my fellow-templars on Thurs- 
day last was getting up into his study at the 
bottom of Gray's-Inn-Lane, in order, I 
suppose, to contemplate in the fresh air. 
Now, sir, mv request is, that the great 
modesty of these two gentlemen may be 
TeoGfded as a inttem tothe rest; and it you 



wonld but give them two or thi^e 
with your own pen, though jaa migfatul 
perhaps prevail with them to deast eniliif^ 
from tneir meditations, yet T doubt not hk 
vou would at least preserve thetn fnai- 
odng public spectacles of folly in tv 
streets. I say two or three tooches wift 
vour own pen; for I have already obseired^ 
Mr. Spec, that those Spectators which ait 
so prettily laced down the rides with fittls 
c's, how instinctive soever they may be, dl 
not carnr with them that authority as Ike 
others. 1 do nf;tun therefore deaire, thatftr 
the sake of their dear necks* you would be* • 
stow one penful of your own ink upon thcflk 
I know you are loath to expose them; sol i 
it is, I must confess* a thousand i^tics tM 
any youne gentleman who is come of hoanl 
parents should be brought to pablic sfaanc; 
And indeed I should be glad to have thna 
handled a little tenderiy at the first, but If 
fair means will not prevail* there is tlira 
no other way to reclaim them but by mak- 
ing use of some wholesome severities; sad 
I tiunk it is better that a dosen or two of 
such good-for-nothing fellows should be 
made examples of* than that the reputa- 
tion of some hundreds of as hopeful yoQn| 
gentlemen as myself should suffer throop 
their folly. It is not* however* for me to 
direct you what to do; but, in short* tf oar 
coachmen will drive on this trade, the veiy 
first of them that I do find meditating ia 
the street, I shall make bold to «« take the 
number of his chambers**** together with 
a' note of his name, and despatch them to 
you, that yoa may chastise him at yoor 
own discretion. I am, dear Spe<v fo** ever 
yottr^« MOSES GREENBAG* 

^» • Esq. if yoa please. 

'P. S. Tom Hammercloth* one of cor 
coachmen, is now pleadine at the bar at 
the other end of the room, out has a linle 
too much vehemence* and throws oat his 
arms .too much to take his audience, with 
a good grace.* 

7b my loving and well-beloved John Sly, 
haisrdaeher of hat9^ and todacconisi, 
between thecUiei of London and We9i* 
minMter, 

Whereas frequent disorders* aflTromt^ 
indignities, omissions* and trespasses, for 
which there are no remedies bv any form 
of law, but which apparently disturb and 
disquiet the minds or men, happen near 
the place of your residence; and that yoa 
are, as well by your commodious atnatioii, as 
the good parts with which you are endowed. 
properly qualified for the observation ot 
the said offences; I do hereby authorize and 
depute you, from the hours of nine in the 
morning until four in the afternoon* to keep 
a strict eye upcn all persons and things that 
are conveyed in coaches* carried in carts* 
or walk on foot* from the city of London to 
the city of Westmmster* or from the city 
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r ^^estminitar to the citf of Landoiu 
rithin the said hoars. You are therefore 
ot to depart fnm your obaerratonr at the 
nd of Derereax-coiut during: tne said 
paice of each day, but to obaenre the be- 
LCLvicxir of all persons who are suddenly 
rtuisported from trampinr on pebbles to 
it at ease in chariots, what notice they 
■lie of their foot acquahitance, and send 
ne the speediest advice, when they are 
;ailtv of overlooking, turning from, or ap- 
leanng rrave and distant to, their old 
riends. When man and wife are in the 
isaiie coach, you are to see whether they 
ippear pleased or tired with each other, 
aA whether they carry the due mean in 
.he eye of the world, between fondness and 
xx>ljies8. You are carefully to behold all such 
IS shall have addition of honour or riches, 
ind report whether they preserve the 
MNmtenanoe they had before such addition. 
Ks to persons on foot, you are to be atten- 
tive whether they are pleased with their 
condition, and are dressed suitable to it; 
but espedally to distinguish such as appear 
discreet, by a low*heeT shoe, with the de- 
cent ornament of a leather garter: to write 
down the names of such country gentlemen 
aa» upon the approach of peace, have left 
the hunting for the military cock of the 
hat; of all who strut, make a noise, and 
■wear at the drivers of coaches to make 
haste, when they see it is impossible they 
shoald pass; of aU young gentlemen in 
coach-boxes, who labour at a perfection in 
what they are sure to be excelled by the 
meanest of the people. You are to do all 
that in you lies that coaches and passengers 
give way according to the course of busi- 
ness, all the morning in term-time, towards 
Westminster, the rest of the year towards 
the Exchange. Upon these directions^ toge- 
ther with other secret articles herein en- 
closed, you are to govern yourself, and give 
adverdsement thereof to me, at all con- 
venient and spectatorial hours, when men 
of businessare to be seen. Hereof vou are 
not to fail. Given under my seal or office. 
T. • THE SPECTATOR, • 
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TScite InveolM et pejorem, et pejut nonum; 
MbUotmb aeqM U repiriM, neqM lol Tklet. 

Plsntej In Stic&or. 

To* win eaanySnd a wotm wobua: a better the mil 



I AM SO tender of my women-readers, 
that I cannot defer the publication of any 
thhig which concerns thdr happiness or 
quiet The repose of a married woman b 
consulted in the first of the following letters, 
and the felicity of a maiden lady in the 
second. I call it a felicity to have the ad- 
dresses of an agreeable man; and I think I 
have not any w here seen a prettier applica- 
tion of a poedcal story than that of his, in 
making the tale of Cephahis and Procria 
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the history picture of a fim fai so gallant a 
manner as he addresses it But see the 
letters. 

<Mr. Spectator.— It is now almost 
three months nnce I was in town about 
some business; and the hurry of it being 
over, I took a coach one afternoon, and 
drove to see a relation, who married about 
ttx years ago a wealthy citixen. I found 
her at home, but her husband gone to the 
ExchanKe, and expected back withib an 
hour at the farthest After the usual saluta- 
tions of kindness, and a hundred questions 
about friends in the country, we sat down 
to piquet, played two or three games, and 
drank tea. I should have told you thaCthis 
was my second time of seeing her since 
marriaee; but before, she lived at the same 
town where I went to school; so that the 
plea of a relation, added to the innocence 
of my youth, prev^dled upon her good-hu- 
mour to indulge me in a freedom of con- 
versation as cxFten, and oftener, than the 
strict discipline of the school would allow ■ 
o£ You may easil:^ imagine, after such an 
acquaintance, we might be exceeding merry 
without any offence; as in calling to mind 
how many mventions I have been put to in 
deludiae the master, how many hands 
forged for excuses, how many times been 
sick Jn perfect health; for I was then never 
sick but at school, and only then because 
out of her company. We had whiled away 
three hours after this manner, when I found 
it past five; and not expecting her husband 
would return until late, rose up, and told 
her I should go earlv next morning for the » 
country. She kindly answered she was 
afraid it would be long before she saw me 
again; so, I took, my leave, and parted. 
Now, rir, I had not been got home a fort- 
night, when I received a letter from a 
neighbour of theirs, that ever since that 
fatal afternoon the lady has been most in- 
humanlv treated, and the husband publicly 
stormed that he was made a member of too 
numerous a society. He had, it seems,, lis- 
tened most of the time my cousin and I 
were together. As jealous ears always hear 
double, so he heara enough to make him 
mad; and as jealous eyes always see through 
magnifying glasses, so he was certain it 
could not be 1 whom he had seen, a beard- 
less stripling, but fancied he saw a gay 
gentieman of the temple, ten years older 
than myself; and for that reason, I presume, 
durst not come in, nor take any notice when 
I went out He is perpetually asking his 
wife if she does not tnink the time' long (as 
she said she should) until she see her cousin • 
again. Pray, sir, what can be done in this 
case? I have writ to him to assure him I 
was at his house all that afternoon expect- 
ing to see him. His answer is, it is only a 
tnck of hers, and that he neiUier can nor 
will believe me. The parting kiss I find 
miehtily nettles him, ana confirms him in 
all his errors. Ben Jonson, as I remember. 
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makes a Ibrdgner, in one of his comedies, 
''admire the desperate valour of the bold 
£nglish, who let out their wives to all en- 
counters." The general custom of saluta- 
tion should excuse the favour done me, or 
you should lay down rules when such dis- 
tinctions are to be given or omitted. You 
cannot imagine, sir, how troubled I am for 
this unhappy lady's misfortune, and beg 
vou would msert this letter, that the hus- 
Dand may reflect upon this accident coolly. 
It is no small matter, the ease of a virtuous 
woman for her whole life. I know she will 
conform to any regularities (though more 
strict than the common rules of our country 
require) to which his particular temper 
shaV incline him to oblige her. This ac- 
cident puts me in mind how generously 
Pisistratus, the Athenian tyrant, behaved 
himself on a like occasion, when he was 
instigated by his wife to put to death a young 
gentleman, because, bdn^ passionately fond 
of his daughter, he had kissed her in public, 
as he met her in the street "What,** said 
he, " shall we do to those who are our ene« 
mies, if we do thus to those who are our 
friends?** I will not trouble you much 
longer, but am exceedingly concerned lest 
this accident may cause a virtuous lady to 
lead a miserable life with a husband who 
has no g^unds for his jealousy but what I 
have faithfully related, and oueht to be 
reckoned none. It is to be fearea too, if at 
la^ ke sees his mistake, yet people will be 
as slow and unwilling in disbelievine scan- 
dal as they are quick and forward in oelievr 
ing it I shall endeavour to enliven this 
plain honest letter' with Ovid's relation 
about Cybele's image. The ship wherein 
it was aboard was stranded at the mouth 
of the Tiber, and the men were unable to 
move it, until Claudia, a virgin, but sus- 
pected of unchastity, by a slieht pull hauled 
It in. The story is told in tne tourth book 
of the Fastu 

** Parent of gods, (begaa the weeping fair,) 
Seward or patuh, bat oh I hear my prayer: 
If lewdnem e*er deflrd my virgin bloom, 
From beav*n witli Juetiee I receive my doom: 
But if my honour yet has known no staia, 
Thou, goddess, thou my innocence maintain; 
Thou, whom the aioest rules of goodness swayed. 
Vouchsafe to Ibllow an unblemistaM maid." 
She spoke and touch'd the cord with glad surprise, 
^The truth was witnessed by ten thousand eyes) 
The pitying goddess easily oomply'd. 
Followed in triumph, and adom*d her aoide; 
Wbile Cnaudia, blushing still for past disgrace, 
Mareh'd silent on, with a slow solemn pace : 
Nor yet tnua some was all distrust removed, 
Though beav'n such virtue by such wonders prov'd. 

* I am, sir, your very humble servant 
*PHILAGN0TE&' 

•Mr. Spectator,— You will oblige a 
languishing lover, if you will please to print 
the enclosed verses in your next paper. If 
you remember the Metamorphoses, you 
know Procris, the fond wife of Cephalus, is 
•aid to have made her husband, who de- 
lighted in the sports of the wood, a present 
« aa unerring javelin. In process of time 



he was so much in the forest^ tfask bisl^f 
suspected he was pofsuing some ny ' 
under the pretence of foQowii^ 
more innocent Under this auapicioa mt 
hid herself among the trees, tm observe Ui 
motions. While she lav concealed, ha 
hu4>and, tired with the labour of hnntai^ 
came within her hearing. As he was lim- 
ine: with heat, he cried out, *' ^ttra yfemT 
**Oh, charming air, approach!" 

< The unfommate wife, taking the wwl 
air to be the name of a woman, 
move among the bushes; and the hu 
believing it a deer, threw hia javelin, i 
killed her. This historv, painted on a I 
which I presented to a lady, gave occas 
to my growing poetical.' 

**Gome, fenUe air r the iEoliaa ahepliAd saud» 
While Procris panted in the aecret shade : 
••Come, gentle air," the ftlrer Delia erica* 
While at her ftet the swain expiring liea. 
Lol the glad gales o*er all her beantiefl airaj. 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boaom play. 
In Delia's hand iBis toy is foul fonnd. 
Nor did that (hbled dart more surely wovadL 
Both gifts destrudive to the given pn>ve. 
Alike both lovers faU by tho«i they love : 
Tet guiltless too this bright destroyer lives. 
At random woands, nor snows the wmuid ate 
8be views the story with attentive e|yes. 
And pities Procris, while her lover akm. 
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Diun potoit, Boliu gemitnm virtate repreari't. 

Ovid, Met. ix. MS. 
With wonted finrtitode she bore the smart. 
And not a groan confess'd her bamiBg ~ 



* Mr. Spectator, — I who now write tp 
you am a woman loaded with injuries; and 
the aggravation of my misfortune is, that 
they are such which are overlooked by the 
generality of mankind; and, though the 
most afflicting imaginable, not regarded as 
such .in the general sense of the worid. I 
have hid my vexadon from all manlund; 
but having noW taken pen, ink, and paper, 
am resolved to unbosom myself to you, and 
lay before you what grieves me and all the 
sex. You have very often mentioned par- 
ticular hardships done to this or that bdy; 
but methinks you have not, in any one 
speculation, directly pointed at the partial 
freedom men take, the unreasoDabte ecu* 
finement women are obliged to^ in the only 
t:ircumstance in which we are necessarilr 
to have a commerce with them, that cr 
love. The case of celibacy is the great evil 
of our nation; and the indulgence of the 
vicious conduct of men in that state, with 
the ridicule to which women are exposed^ 
though ever so virtuous, if long unmuried, 
is the root of the greatest irrqeularities of 
this nation. To show you, nr, mt (thcoj^ 
you never have given us the calilogae ofa 
ladv's library, as vou promised) we read i 
booKsof our owncnoosing, IshalliaaertoB I 
this occasion a paragraph or two cot cf 
Echard's Roman Historv. In the 44th pap 
of the second yoiume» the author obami 
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iMit Augaatus, upon his return to Rome at 
tie end of a war, received complaints that 
x> ^reat a number of the young ihen of 
aality were unmarriecL The emperor 
hereupon assembled the whole equestrian 
rder; and, having separated the married 
pom the single, dSd particular honours to 
be former; but he told the latter, that is 
D aay, Mr. Spectator, he told the bache- 
DTs, That their lives and actions had been 
o peculiar, that he knew not by what name 
o call them; not by that of men, for they 
»erfomied nothing that was manlv; not by 
hat of citizens, for the "city mieht perish 
lotwithstanding- their care;' nor by that of 
Romans, for they designed to extirpate the 
^oman name. Then, procee^g to show 
^s tender care and hearty affection for his 
[leople, he farther told them, that their 
:aar9e of life was of such pernicious conse- 
quence to the glory and grandeur of the 
Koman nation, that ne could not choose but 
bell them, that all other crimes put together 
could not equalize theirs, for they were 
guilty of murder, in not suffering those to 
be bom which should proceed from them; 
of impiety, in cauring the names and ho- 
nours of their ancestors to cease; and of 
sacrilege,, in destro^ng their kind, which 
proceed from the immortal gods, and hu- 
man nature, the principal thing consecrated 
to them: therefore, in this respect, they 
dissolved the government in ^Usobeytng its 
laws; betraved thdr country, by making it 
barren and waste; nay, and demolished 
their city, in depriving it of inhabitanjts. 
And he was sensible that all this proceeded 
not from any kind of virtue or aostinence, 
bat from a looseness and wantonness which 
ought never to be encouraged in any civil 
government There are no particulars 
dwelt upon that let us mto the conduct of 
these young worthies, whom this great 
emperor treated with so much justice and 
indignation; but any one who observes what 
passes in this town may very well frame to 
himself a notion of their riots and debauche- 
ries all night, and their apparent prepara- 
tions for them all day. It is not to be doubted 
but these Romans never passed any of their 
time innocently but when they were asleep, 
and never slept but when thev were weary 
and heavy with excesses, and slept only to 
prepare themselves for the repetition of 
them. If vou did your dut^ as a Spectator, 
you would carefuuy examme into the num- 
ber of births, marriages, and burials; and 
when you had deducted out of your deaths 
all such as went out of the world without 
marrying, then cast up the number' of both 
sexes bcnrn within such a term of years last 
past; you might, from the single people de^ 
parted, make some useful mferences or 
guesses how many there are left unmarried, 
and raise some useful scheme for the amend- 
ment of the age in that particular. I have 
not patience to proceed gravely on this 
abominable libertmism; for I cannot but re- 
flect* as I am writing to yoa, upon a certain 



lascivious manner which all our young gen- 
tiemen use in public, and examine our e^es 
with a petulancy in their own which is a 
downrignt affront to modesty. A disdainful 
look on such an occasion is returned with a 
countenance rebuked, but by averting their 
eyes from the woman of honour and de- 
cency to some flippant creature, who will, 
as^ the phrase is, be kinder. I must set 
down things as they come into my head, 
without standmg upon order. Ten tnousand 
to one but the gay genUeman who stared, 
at the same time, is a housekeeper; for you 
must know they are got into a humour of 
late of being very regular in their sins; and 
a young feuow shall keep his four maids 
and three fbotmen with the ereatest gimvity 
ims^able. There are no less than six of 
these venerable housekeepers of my ac^ 
quaintance. This humour among young 
men of condition is imitated by all the world 
below them, and a general dissolution* of 
manners arises from this one source of 
libertinism, without shame or reprehension 
in the male youth. It is from this one foun- 
tain that so many beautiful helpless young 
women are sacrificed and given up to lewd- 
ness, shame, poverty, and disease. It is to 
this also that so many excellent youn^ wo- 
men, who might be patterns of conjugal 
affection, and parents of a worthy race, 

Eine under unhappy passions for such as 
ave not attention to observe, or YHtue 
enough to prefer them to their common 
wenches. Now, Mr. Spectator, I must be 
free to own to you that I myself suffer a 
tasteless insipid Deing, from a consideratijn 
I have for a man who wtmUd not, as he said 
in my hearing, resign his liberty* as he calls 
it, for all the beauty and wealth the whole 
sex is possessed of. Such calamities as these 
would not happen, if it could possibly be 
brought about, that by fining baclielova as 
papists, convicts, or the like, they were 
distineuished to their disadvantage from the 
rest of the world, who fall in with the mea- 
sures of civil society. Lest you should think 
I speak this as being, accordine to the 
senseless rude phrase, a malicious old maid, 
I shall acquaint you I am a woman of con- 
dition, not now three-and-twenty, and have 
had proposals from at least ten different 
men, ana the greater number of them have 
upon the upshot refused me. Something or 
other is always amiss when the lover takes 
to some new wench. A settiement is easily 
excepted against; and there is very litUe 
reeourse to avoid the vicious part of our 
youth, but throwing oneself away upon 
some lifeless blockhead, who, though he is 
without vice, is al^ without virtue. Now- 
a-days we must be contented if we can get 
creatures which are not bad; gixxi are not 
to be expected. Mr. Spectator, I sat near 
you the other day, and think I did not dis- 
please your spect«Ltorial eye-sight; which I 
shall be a better judge of when I see whc 
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:her ycpa take notice off theie e^s your own 
way, or print this memorial dictated from 
the ctisdeonful heavy heart of» air, your most 
obedient humble servant* 
T. 'RACHEL WELLADAY,' 
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Sinpila qmeque locum teaeant aortita'deeenter. 
Let every thing have its dae plaoe.- 



Upon the hearing of several late disputes 
concerning rank and precedence, I could 
not forbear amusing myself with some ob- 
^ervntions, which I have made upon the 
learned world, as to this great particular. 
Bv the learned world, I here mean at large, 
all those who are in any way concerned in 
works of literature, whether m the writine, 
printing, or repeating part To begin wiui 
the writers: Thave observed that the au- 
thor of a folio, in all companies and con- 
versations, sets himself above the author of 
a quarto; the author of a quarto above the 
author of an octavo; and so on, by a gradual 
descent and subordination, to an author in 
twentv-fours. This distinction is so well ob> 
•serveo, that in an assembly of the learned, 
f have seen a folio writer place himself in 
an elbow ch^r, when the author of a duo- 
decimo has, out of a just deference to his 
^perior quality, seated himself upon a 
•squab. In a word, authors are usually 
Tanged in company after the same manner 
a» their works are .upon a shelf. 

The most minute pocket author hath be- 
neath him the writers of all pamphlets, or 
works that are only stitchea. As for the 
pamphleteer, he takes place of none but 
<he £ehthors of single sheets, and of that fra- 
ternity who publish their labours on certain 
da^ or on every day in the week. I do 
not find that the precedency among the 
individuals in this latter class of writers is 
yet settled. 

For my own part, I have had so strict a 
regard to the ceremonial which prevaUs in 
the learned world, that I never presumed 

. to take place of a pamphleteer, until my 
daily papers were gathered into those two 
first volumes which nave already appeared. 
After which, I naturally jumped over the 

' heads not only of tdl pamphleteers, but of 
every octavo writer m Great Britain" that 
had written but one book. I am also in- 
formed by my bookseller, that six octavos 
have at all times been looked upon as an 
equivalent to a folio; which I take notice of, 
the rather Jbecause I would not have the 
learned world surprised, if, after the pub- 
lication of half a dozen volumes, I take my 
place accordingly. When my scattered 
forces are thus rallied, and reduced into 
regular bodies, I flatter myself that I shall 
make no despicable figure at the head of 
ihem. 
Whether these rules, which have been 



received time oat of mind in the 
wealth of letters, were not originally 



blished with an eye to oar paper maaalK- 
ture, I shall leave to the discusaifla d 
others; and shall only remark fiEu-tikcrii 
this place, that all printers aiMl bookidlai 
take the wall of one another acoonfiogto 
the above-mentioned merits of the aatkus 
to whom they respectively belong. 

I come now to that pomt of preoedeaer 
which is settled amone the three leaned 
professions by the wisdom of cmr laws. I 
need not here take notice of the rank wludi 
u allotted to every doctor in each of these 
professions, who are all of them, thoiq^ 
not so high ^ knights, yet a degree aboR 
'squires; this last order of nieii* beb^ tkr 
illiterate body of the nation, are oone 
auently thrown together in a class bckv 
the three learned professions. I mentioi 
this for the sake of several rural 'sqoire^ 
whose readm^ does not rise so high as ti 
The present State of England, and who m 
often apt to usurp that precedency wfak^ 
by the laws of their country, is not duels 
them. Thdr want of learning, which bs 
planted them in this station, may in soae 
measure extenuate their misdenneanor; nd 
our professors ou^ht to pardon them wImb 
they offend in this particular, oonaidensi 
that they are in a state of ignorance, or, s 
we usually say, do not know their right 
hand from their left. 

There is another tribe of persons who 
are retainers to the learned world, and wko 
regulate themselves upon all occasions bf 
several laws peculiar to thdr body; I mes 
the players or actors of both sexes. Amosc 
these it is a standing and uncontroveM 
principle, that a tn^gedian always takes 
place of a comedian; and it is very wdl 
known the merry drolls who make us laaaA 
are always placed at the lower end ofoe 
table, ana in every entertainment give wsf 
to the dignity of the buskin. It is a stage 
maxim, * Once a king, and always a kin^' 
For this reason it would be .thonght Teiy 
absurd in Mr. Bullock, notwithstanding the 
height and gracefulness of his person, to 
sit at the nght hand of a hero, thoagfa he 
were but five foot high. The same dis- 
tinction is obsen^ed among the ladies of the 
theatre. Queens and heroines preserve their 
rSmk in private conversation, while those 
who are waxdng-women and maids of ho- 
noup»upon the stage keep their distance 
also behind the scenes. 

I shall only add that by a parity of rea- 
soi^ all writers of tragedy look upon it ss 
their due to be seated, served, or saluted, 
befot^ comic writers: those who deal m 
tragi-comedy usually taking thar seats be- 
tween the authors of either side. There 
has been a lon^ dispute for precedency be- 
tween the tragic ana henac poets. Armitk 
would have the latte^-yiela the /ia» to the 
former; but Mr. Dryden, and many othen^ 
would never submit to thu dedsicn. Bur- 
lesque writers pay the same deference ts 
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he lieroic, as comic writers to thdr serious 
►ro^licTs in the drama. 

By this short table of laws order is kept 
ip, and distinction preserved, in the Whole 
^public of letters. O. 
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Sie Tinim Vcncri ; eai placet inqmnt 
fV>raiu atque animot mib Jufa abenea 
0KTO mitten cum Joco. 

Abr. Od. uziii. Ub. I. la 

Ttane Venos uporta ; the rich, the baae, 
TJnIilce in (brtane aod In ftoe, 
'JTo disanreeinff lore {iroTokea; 

IVtaen cruelly jocoae. 

She ties the fhtal doom. 
And binda oneqaali to the brazen jolkeM.-~Cnaek. 

Jt is very usual for those who have been 
evere upon marriage, in some part or 
itlier of their lives, to enter into the (rater- 
ilty nrhich they have ridiculed, and to see 
heir raillery return upon their own heads. 
! scarce ever knew a woman-hater that did 
lot, sooner or later, pay for it Marriage, 
Hrhich is a blessing to another man, falls upon 
nch a one as a judgment Mr. Congreve's 
3 Id Bachelor is set forth to us with much 
pvit and humour, as an example of this 
clnd. In short, those who have most dis- 
inguifthed themselves by railing at the sex 
n general, very often make an honourable 
unends, by choosing one of the most worth- 
eas persons of it for a companion and yoke- 
-ellow. Hymen takes his revenge in kind 
m those who turn his mysteries into ridi- 
:iile. 

My friend WHl Honeycomb, who was so 
sntnercifully witty upon the women, in a 
zaaple of letters which I lately communi- 
::ated to the public, has given the ladies 
•tun pie satisfaction bv marrying a farmer's 
laughter; a piece of news which came to 
JOT club by the last post The templar is 
very positive that he has married a d^r^- 
maid: but Will, in his letter to me on this 
occasion, sets the best face upon the matter 
that he can, and gives a more tolerable 
account of his spouse. I must confess I 
suspected something more than ordinary, 
when upon opening the letter I found that 
Will was fallen off from his former gayety» 
having changed *Dcar Spec,' which was 
his usual salute at the beginning of the 
letter, into *My worthy Fnend,' and sub- 
scribed himself in the latter end. at full 
leng^th* William Honeycomb. In snort, the 
jay, the lodd, the vam Will Honeycomb, 
who had made love to every great fortwiOd 
that has appeared in town for above thirty 
^-ears together, and boasted of favours from 
ladies whom he had never seen, is at length 
i^edded to a plain country girl. 

His letter gives us the picture of a con- 
irerted rake. The sober character of the 
liusband is dashed with the man of the town, 
uid enlivened with those little cant phrases 
irhich have made my friend Will often 



thought very pretty companr. But let u» 
hear what he says for himself. 

* Mt worthy frxeiid, — ^I question not 
but yqu, and the rest of my acqwuntance^ 
wonder that I, who have lived in the smoke 
and gallantries ot the town for thirty years 
together, should all on a sudden grow fond 
-of a country life. Had not my dog of a 
steward ran away as he did, without mak« 
ing up his accounts, I had still been im* 
mersed in nn and sea-coal. But dnce my 
late forced visit to my estate, I am so pleased 
with it, that I am resolved to live and die 
upon it I am every day abroad among my 
acres, and can scarce forbear filling my 
letters with breezes, shades, flowers, mea- 
dows, and purling streams. The simplicity 
of manners, which I have heard you so 
often speak of, and which appears here in 
perfection, charms me wonaerfuUy. As 
an instance of it I must acquaint you, and 
by your means the whole club, that I have 
lately married one of my tenant's daugh^ 
ters. She is bom of honest parents; and 
though she has no portion, she has a great 
deal of virtue. The natural sweetness and 
innocence of her behaviour, the freshness 
of her complexion, the unaffected turn of 
her shape and person, shot me through 
and through every time I saw her, and did 
more execution upon me in grogram than 
the greatest beauty in town or court had 
ever done in brocaae. In short, she h such 
a one as promises me a good heir to my 
estate; and if by her means I cannot leave 
to my children what arc folsely called the 
gifts of birth, high titles, and alliances, 1 
hope to convey to them the more real ancT 
valuable gifb of birth — strong bodies, and 
healthy constitutions. As for your fine wo- 
men, I need not tell'thee that I know thcm^ 
I have had mv share in their graces; but 
no more of that It shall be my bu^ness 
hereafter to live the life of an honest man, 
and to act as becomes the master of a fa^ 
mily. I question not but I shall draw upoi» 
me the raillery of the town, and be treated 
to the tune of, •The Marriage-hater Match-* 
ed;'* but I am prepared for it I have been 
as witty upon others in my time. To tell 
thee truly, I saw such a tribe of fashionable 
young fluttering coxcombs shot up, that I 
did not think my postof an homme de ruelle 
any longer tenable. I felt a certain stiff* 
. . *__!_ vr_i- — jtireiy destroyed 

once master of.^ 

_ may now confess my age to 

thee, I have been eight-and-fort^ abpve 
these twdve years. Since my retirement 
into the country will make a vacancy in the 
club, I could wish you would fill up my 
place with my friend Tom Dapperwit He 
has an infinite deal of fire, and knows the 



* Tfie Bame of one of Ttom Dnrfey*i mfwnible cone, 
dtei. If wa« Dogget'8 ezeeUent performaBce ot s eba. 
ncter in thif play, tbat An: drew the eyes of the puMto 
upon taiiB, and marked x*M oat ai an actor ftf aupertor 
talCTita. 
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town. ' For my own part, as I have said 
before, I shall endeavour to live hereafter 
suitable to a man in my station, as a pru- 
dent head of a family, a good husbaivd, a 
careful father, (when it shall so happen,) 
and as your most sincere friend, 
O. 'WILLIAM HONEYCOMB. 



Na 531, ] Saturday, JVbveTnber 8, 1712. 

Qni mare et terras, rariisqae mundom 

Temperat horis : 
Unde nil roaJus generator ipso ; 
Nee viget quioquam Bimile aut secimdam. 

Bar. Od. xii. Lib. L 15. 

Who guides belovr and rules above, 

Tbe great disposer, and the micbty King ; 

Tmn be none greater, like bim none, 

That can be. is, or was ; 
Supreme be singly fills tbe tbrone.— OsseA. 

SiMONiDES being asked by Dionysiusthe 
tyrant what God was, desired a day's time 
to consider of it before he made his reply. 
When the day was expired he desired two 
days; and afterwards, mstead of returning 
his answer, demanded still double the time 
to consider of it This great poet and phi- 
losopher, the more he contemplated the 
nature of the Deity, found that he waded 
but the more out ot his depth; and that he 
lost himself in the thought, instead of find- 
ing an end of it 

If we consider the idea which wise men, 
by the light of reason, have framed of the 
Divine Being, it amounts to this; that he 
has in him all the perfection of a spiritual 
nature. And wnce we have no notion of any 
kind of spiritual perfection but what we 
discover in our own souls, we join infinitude 
to each kind of these peifections, and what 
is a faculty in a human %oul becomes an at- 
tribute in God. We exist In place and time; 
the Divine Being fills the immensity of 
space with his presence, and inhabits eter- 
mty. We are possessed of a little power 
and a little knowledge: the Divine Being 
is almiehty and omniscient In short, by 
adding infinity to any kind of perfection we 
enjoy, and by joining all these different 
Idnas of perfection in one being, we form 
our idea rt the great Sovereign of Nature. 
Though every one who thinks must have 
made this observation, I shall produce Mr. 
Locke's authority to the same purpose, out 
of his Essay on Human Understanding. 
« If we examine the idea we have of the 
incomprehensible Supreme Being, we shall 
find that we come by it the same way; and 
that the complex ideas we have both of 
God and separate spirits, are made up of 
the simple ideas we receive from reflection: 
V. g* having, from what we experience in 
ourselves, ^ the ideas of existence and 
duration, of knowledge and power of plea- 
sure and happiness, and of^ several other 
gualities and powers, which it is better to 
ave than to te withoot: when we would 
frame an idea the most suitable we can 



to the Supreme. Being, we enlaree cfoy 
one of these with our own idea ^TiaSa^ 
and so putting them together, make qbt 
complex idea of God.' 

It is not impossible that there may be 
many kinds of spiritual perfection, beada 
those which are lodged in a humaa sari: 
but it is impossible that we should havellK 
ideas of any kinds of perfection^ cxce|ii 
those of which we have some small ms < 
and short imperfect strokes in oiirsdm 
It would therefore be very high presmip" 
tion to determine whether the Supreme 
Being has not many more attribates ths 
those which enter into our ccyncepttoDS of 
him. This is certain, that if there be ao? 
kind of spiritual i>erfection which is aot 
marked out in a human soul, it beloogs m 
its fulness to the divine' nature. 

Several eminent philosophers have ioH 
s^ned that the soul, in her separate stated 
may have new faculties springing up in ber, 
which she is not capable of exerting danag 
her present union with the body; and whe- 
ther these faculties mav not correspond 
with other attributes in tne divine natsre^ 
and open to us hereafter new matter of 
wonder and adoration, we are altogctber 
ignorant This, as I have said befofe^ «e 
ought to acquiesce in, that the Sover«a 
Being, the ^p'eat author of nature, has m 
him all possible perfection, as well in kiod 
as in degree: to speak according to our me- 
thods of conceiving, I shall only add wider ( 
this head, that when we have raised oof 
notion of this Infinite Being as high as it it 
possible for the mind of man to go, it w9 
tall infinitely short of what he r^Dyig. 
* There is no end of his ereatness.' The 
most exalted creature he has made is oilf 
ca]>able of adoring it, none but himself caa 
comprehend it 

The advice of the son of Sirach is veij 
just and sublime in this light. <By ba 
word all things consist We may speak 
much, and yet come short: wherefore in 
some he is all. How shall we be able to 
magnify him? for he is great above all his 
works. The Lord is terrible and very 
great; and marvellous in his power. Whet 
you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as 
you can; for even yet will he far exceed. 
And when you exalt him, put forth al 
your strength, and be not weary; for yon 
can never go far enough. Who hath seen 
him, that he might tdl us? and who caa 
magnify him as he is) There are yet hid 
greater things than these be, for we have 
sesn but a few of his works. ' • 

X have here only conddered the Supreme 
Being by the light of reason and phfloso- ^ 
phy. If we would see him in all the won- 
ders of his mercy, we must have recourse 
to revelation, which represents him to as 
not only as infinitely great and ^orions, but 
as infinitely good and just in his dispensa- 
tions towards man. But as this is the tbecuy 
which falls under every one's coi^sldeFatiooj 
though indeed it can never be ftifficientlf ^ 



nbSidered, I thall here only take notice of 
bat habitual worship and veneration which 
re ou^ht to pay to this Almighty Bein^. 
V* should often refresh our minds with the 
bought of him, and annihilate ourselves 
efore him, in the contemplation of our 
wn worthlessness, and of his transcendent 
xcellency and perfection. This would 
nprint in our minds such a constant and 
ainterrupted awe and veneration as that 
rhich I am here recommending, and which 
{ in reality a kind of incessant prayer, and 
easonable humiliation of the soul before 
lim who made it 

This would effectually kill in us all the 
ittle seeds of pride, vanity, and self-con- 
dt, which are apt to shoot up in the minds 
f such whose thoughts turn more on those 
omparative advantages which they enjoy 
tver some of their tellow-crcatures, than 
u that infinite distance which is placed 
letwcen them and the supreme model of 
II perfection. It would likewise quicken 
ur desires and endeavours of uniting our- 
elves to him by all the acts of religion and 
•iitue. 

tSuch an habitual homage to the Su- 
nfeme Being would, in a particular manner, 
Mffiish from among us that prevailing im- 
nety of using his name on the most trivial 
ccasions. 

I find the following passage in an excel- 
ent sermon, preached at the funeral of a 
;entleman* who was an honour to his coun- 
n, and a more diligent as well as success- 
w inquirer into the works of nature than 
inv other our nation has ever produced. 
He had the profoundest veneration for the 
;peat God of neaven and earth that I have 
:Tcr observed in any person. The very name 
•f God was never mentioned by him with- 
ot a pause and a visible stop in his dis- 
ioone; in which one, that knew him most 
nrticularly above twenty years, has told 
oe that he was so exact, that he does not 
emembcr to have observed him once to 
ail in it* 

Eveiy one knows the veneration which 
1^ paid by the Jews to a name so great, 
'onderfiil, and holy. They would not let it 
titer even into their relieious discourses. 
Vhat can we then think of those who make 
K of so tremendous a name in the ordinary 
xpressions of their anger, mirth, and most 
npertinent passions^ of those who admit it 
ito the most familiar questions and asser- 
ioos, ludicrous phrases, and works of hu- 
wwr? not to mention those who violate it 
7 solemn perjuries! It would be an affront 
> reason to endeavour to set forth the hor- 
or and profaneness of such a practice, 
^e very mention of it exposes it suffi- 
icntly to those in whom the light of na- 
we. not to say religion, is not utterly ex- 
mguished. O. 
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I pity tlM wlwtfltone: iweleti and nnflt 

To cat mfwlf, I fharpen oUwn wit.— OMdL 

It is a very honest action to be studiubs 
to produce other men*s merit; and I make 
no scruple of saying, I have as much ot 
this temper as any man in the world. If 
would not be a thing to be bragged of, but 
that is what any man may be master of, 
who will take pains enough for it Much 
observation of the unworthiness in being 
pained at the excellence of another will 
bring you to a scorn of yourself for that un« 
willin^ess; and when you have got so far, 
you will find it a greater pleasure than yoir 
ever before knew to be zesdous in promot'- 
ing the fame and welfare of the praise- 
worthy. I do not speak this as pretending 
to be a mortified self-denying man, but a» 
one who had turned his ambition into a 
right channel. I claim to myself the merit 
of having extorted excellent productions 
from a person of the greatest abilities, who 
would not have let them appeared by any 
other means;! to have animated a few 
young gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who 
will be a glory to our age; and at all times, 
and by all po^ble means in my power, un- 
dermined the interest of ignorance, vice, 
and folly, and attempted to substitute in 
their stead, learning, piety, and good sense* 
It is from this honest heart that I find my* 
self honoured as a genUeman-usher to the 
arts and sciences.— Mr. Tickell and Mr, 
Pope have, it seems, this idea of me. The 
former has writ me an excellent paper of 
verses, in praise, forsooth, of myself; and 
the other enclosed for my perusal an ad-' 
mirable poem,± which I hope will shortly 
see the light In the mean time I cannot 
suppress any thought of his, but insert thia 
sentiment about the d]^ng words of Adrian. 
I will not determine in the' case he men- 
tions; but have thus much to say in favour 
of his argument, that many of his own worka 
which Ihave seen, convince me that very 
pretty and very sublime sentiments may 
De loaged in the same bosom without ^mt 
nution of its greatness. 

* Mr. Spectator,— I was the other day 
in company with five or six men of some 
learning: where, chancing to mention the 
famous verses which the emperor Adrian 
spoke on his death-bed, they were all 
agreed that it was a piece of gayety un- 
worthy that prince in those circumstances. 
I omild not but dissent from this opinion. 
Mcthinks it was by no means a gay but a 
very serious soliloquy to his soul at the 
point of his departure: in which sense I 
naturally took these verses at my first read. 
ing them, when I was very young, and be 
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fore I*knew what interpretation the world 
generally put upon them« 

** Animnla ragala, blsnduta, 
BotpM oouMMiH corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, riKida,iiudula, 
Nee (at iolefl) dabla Joeoa r* 

<'Alas, my soul! thou pleasing compa- 
nion of this Dody, thou fleeting thing that 
art now deserting it, whither art thou fly- 
ing? to what unknown region? Thou art 
all trembling, fearful, and pensive. Now 
what is become of thy former wit and 
humour? Thou shalt jest and be gay no 
more.'* 

*l confess I cannot apprehend where 
lies the trifling in all this; it is the most 
natural and obvious reflection imaeinable 
to a dying man: and, if we consider the 
emperor was a heathen, that doubt con- 
cerning the future state of his soul will 
seem so far from being the effect of want 
of thought, that it was scarce reasonable 
he shoiud think otherwise: not to mention 
that there is a plain confession included of 
his belief in its immortality. The diminu- 
tive epithets of vagula^ btandtUaf and the 
rest, appear not to me as expressions of 
levity, but rather of endearment and con- 
cern; such as we find in Catullus, and the 
authors of Hendecasyllabi after him, where 
they are used to express the utmost love 
and tenderness for their mistresses. If you 
think me right in my notion of the last 
words of Adrian, be pleased to insert tWs 
In the Spectator; if not, suppress it 

•Iam,&c' 

« To the 9tififi09ed jiuthor of the Sfiectator, 

* In coarta Ifeentioua, and a shamAlesi ftaga. 
How long tbe war ihall wit with Tirtoa wage? 
Enchanted by this prostituted fair, 

Our youth nin headlong in tbe fbtal snare; 
tn height of raptnra clasp unheeded pains, 
And suck pollution through their tingling Teins. 

• Thy spotless thoughts nnshock'd the prtest may lisar, 
And tbe pare vestal in her bosom wear. 

Tb conscious blushes and diminish'd pride. 
Thy glass betrays what treacherous lov^ would hide : 
Nor harsh thv precepts, bnt inftis'd by stealth. 
Please while*they cure, and cheat us into health. 

•Thy works in Chloe*s toilet gain a part. 
And with his tailor share the fopling's heart: 
Lash'd in thy satire, the penurious cit 
Laughs at himwlf, and finds no harm in wit : 
From felon gamesters the raw ^squire is fVee, 
^ And Britain owes her rescu'd oaks to thee.* 
His miss the frolic ▼isoountf dreads to toast. 
Or his third cure the shallow templar boast ; 
And the rash fool, who scom'd the beaten road, 
Dares quake at thunder, and conftss his God. 

* The brainless stripling, who, expeird to town, 
Daron*d the stiffcoUege and pedantic clown, 
Aw'dby thy name is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek. 
A saunt'ring tribe I such, bom to wide estates. 
With " yea" and " no- in senates hold debates ; 
At length despised, each to his field retires. 
First with the dogs, and king amidst the 'squires; 
From pert to stupid sinks supinely down, 

tn youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 
" 

• Mr. Tickell here alludes to Steel*s papers againat the 
sharpers, Ac. in the Tatler, and parUculaTly to « letter 
In Tal No. 78, signed Will Trusty, and wnUen by Mr. 
John Hughes. ., ^ ^ 

t Viscount BollBgbrokt. 



•Such leaden eeoRi*d,tboowtag^ , 
Above the stars, and tread'st tbe fielde 
Fame, heaven, and bell, are thy exalted 
And visions such as Jove Uoiseiraiighi 



Man sunk to slavery, thoegrb to Moty 1 

Heaven's pride whea upright, anddepraVd liisaim. 

* 8ueh hiuU alone eould British Viisil Icnd4 •• 
Aed thou alone daeerve from such a ftiend ; 
A debt so horrowM is illustrious ftme. 
And fame when shar'd with him ia doaUe fta& 
fioflushViwithaweets,bybei«ty*aq«ieeBhi 
With more than mortal charms .Sattnm glow^: 
Such gen*rous strifes Eugene and Maribro^ trjr. 
And as in glory so in friendship vie. 



• Permit these lines by thee to live— nor 
A muse that pants and languishes Ibr One 
That fean to aink when humbled ibeBMa ab 
Lost in tte mass of mean ftsvotfen tlisBfa. 
Received by thee, t prophesy my rfaynms 
The praise of virgins in suooeediBg timr- 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no boui 
But stand protected aa inapir'd bj tbee. 

• So some weakshoet, wbidi else would poedriiM. 
Jove's tree adopts and lifts hfan to the afclea; 
Through the new pupil fbst'ring juieae flow. 
Thrust Ibrth the gems, and give the Ikmcre to Miw? 
Aloft, immorui reigns Uie plant unkMrnB, 

With bonow'd life, and vigour not bia owb.* 

« Tb the Sjfiectator GeneraL 
•Mr. John Sly humbly showeth: — 

* That upon reading^the depatatioo grvo 
to the said Mr. John Sly, all persons pass- 
ing by his observatory behaved themaehti 
with the same decorum as if your hooov 
yourself had been present 

< That your s^d officer is preparing^ ac- 
cording to your honour's secret InstmctiflB^ 
hats for tfie several kinds of heads tbii 
make figures in the realms of Great Britaii^ 
with cocks ^gnificant of their powers lai 
faculties. 

* That your said officer has taken doe as* 
tice of your instructions and admonitkBi 
concerning the internals of the head from 
the outward form of the same. His Mi 
for men of the faculties of law and phjac 
do but just turn up, to give a little lifeto 
their sagacity; his military hats gjare fcH 
in the face; tmd he has prepared a fitnnliar 
easy cock for all good compaiuons between 
the' above-mentioned extremes. For tlus 
end he has consulted the most learned d 
his acquaintance for the true form and fi- 
mensions of the lefUdum cafiut, and made 
a hat fit for it 

<Your said officer does ntrther repre* 
sent, that the young divines about town are 
many of them got into the cock militaiyt 
and desires your instructions therein. 

* That the town has been for several dm 
very well behaved, and farther yonr aakl 
officer saith not' T. 



Now 533.] Tueaday^ Mruember 11, 1713: 
Immo dnas dabo, inquit ille, ana ai ponna aat ; 
Bt al dttamm pmnitebit addentor doss.— MmC 
Kay, says be, if one ia too HtUa, I will «ire ywi tws. 
And if two wiU not satisiy you, I wiQ add two mw 

« To the l^iectator, 

* Sir,— You have often given us very ex 

cellent discourses against that i mnatnnu 

} A comptiBMBt to AddiKW. 
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costoin of parents in forcing their children 
bo marry contrary to their inclinations. My 
own case, without farther preface, I wiu 
lav before you, and leave you to judge of it. 
My father and mother, both bemg in de- 
cfiiiing 3rear8, would fiiun see me, their 
eldest son, as they call it, settled. I am as 
mycli for that as they can be; but I must 
t>e settled, it seems, not according to my 
Dwii» but their liking. Upon this account i 
am teased every day, because I have not 
yet fallen into love, in spite of nature, with 
one of a neighbouring gentleman's daugh- 
ters; ibr out of their abundant generosity, 
thef ^ve me the choice of four. ** Jack," 
begins my father. '* Mrs. Catharine is a 
fine woman." — '* Yes, sir, but she is rather 
too old." — **She will make the more dis- 
creet manf^er, boy." Then my mother 
plays her part ** Is not Mrs. Betty exceed- 
ing fair?" — <* Yes, madam, but she is of no 
conversation; she has no fire, no agreeable 
▼ivacitv; she neither speaks tior looks with 
spirit."— •* True, son, but for those very 
reasons' she wiU be an easv, soft, obliging, 
tractable creature." — ** Aner all," cries an 
old aunt, (who belongs to the class of those 
who read plays with spectacles on,) ** what 
think you, nephew, ot proper Mrs. Doro- 
thy?"— "What do I think? why, Ithmk 
she cannot be above tax foot two inches 
high."— "Well, well, you may banter as 
long as you please, but height of stature 
itf commanding and majestic."— -"Come, 
come," says a cousin of mine in the family, 
•*I will fit him; Fidelia is yet behind- 
pretty Miss Fiddy must please you."— 
" Oh! your very humble servant, dear cob, 
she is as much too young as her eldest sis- 
ter is too old."—" IS it so, indeed," quoth 
she, *'good Mr. Pert? You that are but 
tamed of twenty-two, and Miss Fiady in 
half a year's time will> be in her teens, 
and she is capable of learning any thine. 
Then she will be so observant; she wul 
cry perhaps now and then, but never be 
■npy*** Thus they will think for me in 
this matter, wherein I am more particu- 
larly concerned than any body else. If I 
name any woman in the world, one of these 
daughters has certainly the same qualities. 
Ton see by these few hints, Mr. Spectator, 
what a comfortable life I lead. To be still 
more open and free with yon, I have been 
pasaonately fond of a young lady (whom 
nve me leave to call Miranda) now for 
these three years. I have often urged the 
matter home to my parents with all the 
submission of a son, but the impatience of 
a lover. Pray, rir, think of three years: 
what inexpressible scenes of inquietude, 
what variety of misery must I have gone 
through in three whole years! 'Miranda's 
fortune is equal to those i have mentioned; 
but her relations are not intimates with 
mine! Ah! there's the rub! Miranda's 
person, wit, and humour, are what the 
tucest fancy could imagine; and, though 
we bow you to besodegsnt a judge of 
Vol, n, 39 ^ 



beauty, yet there is none among all your 
various characters of fine women prefer* 
able to Miranda. In a word, she is never 
guiky of doing any thing but one amiss, (if 
she cair be thought to do ^miss by me) in 
being as blind to my faults, as she is to ner 
own perfections. I am, sir, your ¥tr/ 
humble, obedient servant, 

« DUSTERERASTUa* 

* Mr. Spectator,— -When you spent so 
much time as you did lately in censuring 
the ambitious young gentiemen who ride 
in triumph through town and country oa 
coach-boxes, I wish you had employed 
those moments in consideration or what 
passes sometimes within-side of those vehi- 
cles. I am sure I suffered sufRcienUy by 
the insolence and ill-breeding of some per- 
sons who travelled lately with me in the 
stage-coach out of Elssex to London. I am 
sure, when you have heard what I have to 
say, you will think there are persons under 
the character of gentiemen, that are fit to 
be no where else but on the coach-box* 
Sir, I am a young woman of a sober and 
religious education, and have preserved 
that character; but on Monday was foit- 
night, it was my misfortune to come to 
London. I was no sooner clapped into tlMI 
coach, but, to my ereat surprise, two pai^ 
sons in the haUt oTgentiemen attacked me 
with such indecent discourse as I cannot 
repeat to you, so you may conclude not fit , 
for me to heir, i had no relief but the 
hopes of a speedy end of my shoit journey. 
Sir, form to yourself what a persecution 
this must needs be to a virtuous and chaste 
mind; and, in order to your proper hand- 
ling such a suljject, fancy your wife or 
daughter, if you had any, m such circum- 
stances, and what treatment you would 
then think due to such dragoons. One of 
them was called a captain, and entertained 
us with nothing but nlthy stupid questions, 
or lewd songs, all the way. Ready to burst 
with shame and indignation, I repined that 
nature had not allowed us as eaauy to shut 
our ears as our eyes. But was not this a 
kind of rape? Why should there be ac- 
cessaries m ravishment any more than 
murder? Why should not every contri- 
butor to the abuse of chastity sufier death.> 
I am sure these shameless hell-hounds de- 
served it highly. Can you exert yourself 
better than on such an occasion? If you do 
not do it effectually, I will read no more of 
your papers. Has every impertinent fel- 
low a privilege to torment me, who pay 
my coiMch-hire as well as he? Sir, pray 
consider us in this respect as the weakest 
sex, who have nothing to defend ourselves; 
and I tlunk it is as gentleman-like to chal- 
lenge a woman to fight as to talk obscenely 
in her company, specially when she has 
not power to stir. Pray let me tell you a 
story which you can make firfor pubUc 
view. I kaew a gentleman who, having a 
veiyi^ opinion of the-geadenKn of tilt 
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amy, invited ten or twdTe of them to rap 
with him; and at the same time invited 
two or three friends who were veir severe 
against the manners and morals or gentle- 
men of that profession. It happened one 
of them hrooght two captains ot his regi- 
ment newly come into the army* who at 
the first onset engaged the company with 
Very lewd healths and suitable discourse. 
You may easily imagine the confusion of 
the entertainer, who findine some of hb 
friends very uneasy, desirea to tell them 
the story or a great man, one Mr. Locke, 
(whom I find you frequently mention) that 
beine invited to dine with the then lords 
Halifax, Anglesey, and Shaftesbury, im- 
mediately after dinner, instead of conver- 
sation, the cards were called for, where 
the bad or good success produced the usual 
passions oTgaming. Mr. Locke, retiring 
to a window, and writing, my lord Anp;le- 
sey denred to know what he w^ writmg: 
••Why, my lords," answered he, "I could 
not sleep last night for the pleasure and 
improvement I expected from the conver- 
sation of the ereatest men of the. age.'* 
This so sensibly stung them, that they 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in 
the fire, if he would his paper, and so a con- 
Tersation ensued fit for such persons. This 
story pressed so hard upon the young cap- 
tains, together with the concurrence of their 
superior officers, that the young fellows left 
-the company in omfusion. Sir, I know you 
hate long thmgs; but if you like it you may 
contract it, or how you wiU; but I think it 
has a moral in it. 

^But, sir, I am told you are a famous 
mechanic as wdl as a looker-on, and there- 
fore humbly propose you would invent 
some padlock, with full power under yoar 
hand and seal, for all modest persons, 
either men or women, to clap upon the 
mouths of an such impertinent impildent 
fellows: and I wish yon would imblish a 

Sroclamatlon, that no modest person who 
as value for her countenance, and conse- 
quently would not be put out of it, presume 
to travel after such a day without one of 
them in their pockets. I fancy a smart 
Spectator upon this subject would serve for 
such a padlock; and that public notice 
may be given in your paper where they 
may be had, with directions, price two 
pence; and that part of the directions may 
De, when any person presumes to be guilty 
of the above-mentioned crime, the party 
aggrieved may produce it to his face, with 
a request to read it to the company. He 
must be very much hardened that could 
outface that rebuke; and his forther pu- 
nishment I leave you to prescribe. Your 
humble servant, 
T, •PENANCE CRUEL.* 
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i with aa exalted fcrtuBaJoia gd 

Mr. Spectator, — ^I amayoun^wooia 
of nineteen, the only daughter of vcnr 
wealthy parents, and have mv whole fife 
been used with a tenderness which did me 
no great service in my education. I have 
perhaps an uncommon desire for knowledge 
of what is suitable to my sex and qoalitr; 
but, as fur as I can remember, %he whole 
dispute about me has been, whether such 
a thing was proper for the child to do^ or 
not? or whether such or such a food was 
the more wholesome for the young lady to 
eat? This was ill for mv shape, that for my 
complexion, and the other for my eyes. I 
am not extravagant when I tell you, I do 
not know that I have trod upon the veiy 
earth ever ance I was ten years old. A 
coach or chair I am obligea to for all my 
motions fram one place to another ever 
since I can remember. All who had to do 
to instruct me, have ever been bringmg 
stories of the notable things I have said, 
and the womanly manner of my behavii^ 
myself upon such and such an occasion. 
This has been my state until I came to- 
wards years of womanhood: and ever since 
I grew towards the age of fifteen. I have 
been abused after another manner. Now, 
forsooth, I am so killing, no one can safely 
speak to me. Our house is frequented 1^ 
men of sense, and I love to ask questioos 
when I fall into such conversation; but I 
am cut short with something or other about 
my bright eyes. There is, nr, a language 
particular tor talking to women in; and 
none but those of the very first good-breed- 
ing (who are verv few, and who seldom 
come into my way] can speak to us without 
regard to our sex. Among the generality 
of those they call gentiemen, it is impoea- 
ble for me to speak upon any subject what- 
soever, without provoking somebody to say, 
**Ohr to be sure, fine Mrs. Such-a-ooe 
must be very particularly acquainted with 
all that; idl the worid would contribute to 
her entertainment and information. " Thus, 
sir, I am so handsome, that I murder aU 
who approach me; so wise, that I want no 
new notices; and so well-bred, that I am 
treated by all that know me like a fool, fix- 
no <»ie will answer as if I were their frieud 
or companion. Pray, sir, be pleased to 
take the part of us beauties and fortunes 
into your consideration, and do not let us 
be thus flattered out of our senses. I have 
got a huzzy of a maid who is most craftily 
given to this ill quality. I was at first di- 
verted with a certain absurdity the crea- 
ture was guilty of in every thing she said. 
She is a country girl; and in the dialect of 
the shire she was bom in, would tell me 
that every body reckoned her lady had the 
purest red ana white in the worid: then 
she would tell me I was the most like one 
Sislv Dobson in their town,, who made the 
miller make away with hiiAsel( and walk 
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siAerwards in the corn-field where they 
used to meet. With all thifl^ this cunning 
liuzzy can lay letters in my way, and put a 
billet in my gloves, and then stand in it she 
knows nothing of it I do not know, from 
Vky birth to this day, that I have been ever 
treated by any one as I ouj^ht ; and if it were 
not for a few books, which I delight in, I 
should be at this hour a novice to all com- 
mon sense. Would it not be worth your 
ifrhile to lay down rules for behaviour in 
this case, and tell people, that we fair ones 
expect honest plain answers as well as 
other people? Why must I, good sir, be- 
cause I have a good air, a fine complexion, 
and am in the bloom of mv years, De mis- 
led in all my actions; and nave the notions 
of good and ill confounded in my mind, for 
no other offence, but because 1 have the 
advantages of beauty and fortune? Indeed, 
sir, what with the silly homage which is 
paid to us by the sort of people I have 
ahove spoken of, and the utter negligence 
-which others have for us, the conversation 
of us young women of condition is no other 
than what must expose us to ignorance and 
vanity, if not vice. All this is numbly sub- 
mitted to vour spectatorial wisdom, by sir« 
yoor humble servant, 

•SHARLOT WEALTHY.' 

'Will's Coffee-house. 
*Mm. Spectator,— Pray, sir, it will 
serve to fill up a paper if you put in this: 
^hich is onlv to ask, whether that copy ot 
verses whicn is a paraphrase of Isiuah, in 
one of your speculations, is not written.by 
Mr. Pope? Then you get oh another line, 
by puttine in, with proper distances, as at 
the end of a letter, I am, sir, your humble 
servant, 

•ABRAHAM DAPPERWIT.' 

'Mr. Dapperwit,— I am glad to get 
another line forward, by saying that excel- 
lent piece is Mr. Pope's; uid so, with 
proper distances, I am, your humble ser- 
vuaT the SPECTATOR.' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I was a wealthy 
grocer in the city, and as fortunate as dilt- 

Snt;but t was a single man, and you know 
ere are women. One in particular came 
to my shop, who I wished might, but was 
afraid never would, make a grocer's wife. 
I thoueht, however, to take an effectual 
way of courting, and sold her at less price 
than I bought, that I might buy at less price 
than I sold She, you may be sure, often 
came and helped me to many customers at 
the same rate, fancying I was obliged to 
her. You must nee<u think this was a good 
living trade, and my riches must be vastly 
improved. In fine, I was nigh being de- 
clared bankrupt, when I declared mvsdf 
her lover, and she, herself married. I was 
just in a condition to support myself, and 
am now in hopes of growing rich by losing 

my customers. Yours, 

•JEREMY COMFIT,' 



'Mr. Spectator,— J[ am in the condi* 
tion of the idol you was once pleased • to 
mention, and bar^keeper of a coffiee-house* 
I believe it is needless to tell you the oppor* 
tunities I must eive, and the importunities 
I suffen But there is one gentleman who 
besieges, me as close as the French (Hd 
BoQchain^ His gravity makes him work 
cautious, and his rej^ar approaches denote 
a good engineer. You need not doubt of his 
oratoiy, as he is a lawyer} and especially 
since he has had so Uttle use of it at West' 
minster, he may spare the more for me. 

< What then can weak women do? I am 
willing to surrender, but he would have it 
at discretion, and I n^h discretion. In the 
mean time, whilst we parlejr, our several 
interests are neglected. As ms si^;e grows 
stronger, my tea grows weaker; and while 
he pleads at my bar, none come to him for 
counsel but in forma fiaufieria. Dear Mr« 
Spectator, advise him not to insist upon 
hard artides, nor by his irregular desires 
contradict the well meaning lines of his 
countenance. IF we were agreed, we might 
settle to something, as soon as we could 
determine where we should get most by 
the law — at the coffee-house, or at West« 
minster. Your humble servant, 

•LUCINDA PARLEY/ 

A Minute from Mr. John Sly, 
* The world is pretty regular for about 
forty rod east and ten west of the 6t>serva<* 
tory of the said Mr. Sly; but he is credibly 
infonned, that when they are got beyond 
the pass into the Strand, or those who move 
city-ward are got within Temple-bar, they 
are just as they were before. It is therefore 
humbly proposed, that moving centries 
may be appomted all the busy hours of the 
day between the Exchange and Westmin^ 
ster, and report what passes to your ho- 
nour, or your subordinate officers, from 
time to time.' 

Ordered, 
That Mr. Sly name the said officers, pro- 
vided he will answer for their princ^les 
and morals. T. 
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Oat ■bort TtiB hope. 
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Mr four hundred and seventy-first spe- 
culation turned upon the subject of hope in 
general. I design this paper as a specula- 
tion upon that vain and foolish hope which 
is misemployed on temporal objects, and 
produces many sorrows and calamities in 
human life. 

It is a precept several times inculcated 
by Horace, that we should not entertain a 
hope of any thing in life, which lies at a 
great distance from us. The shortness and 
uncertainty of our time here makes such « 
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kindofhopeiinreasoiiableaiidabsurd. The 
rray« lies unseen between ns and the otn 
ject which we reach after. Where one 
man lives to enjoy the good he has in view, 
ten thousand are cnt off in the pursuit of it 

It happens likewise unluckilf , that one 
hope no sooner dies in us but another rises 
np in its stead. We are apt to fancy that 
we shall be happy and satisfied if we pos- 
sess ourselves of such and such particular 
enjoyments; but either bv reason of their 
emptiness, or the natural inquietude of the 
mind, we have no sooner gained one point, 
but we extend our hopes to another. We 
still find new inviting scenes and landscapes 
lying behind those which at a distance ter- 
minated our view. 

The natural consequences of such reflect 
tions are these, that we should take care 
not to let our hopes run out into too great a 
length; that we should sufficiently wdeh 
the objects of our hope, whether they be 
such as we may reasonably expect mm 
them what we propose ia, their fruition, 
and whether they are such as we are pretty 
sure of attuning, in case our life extend 
itselPso far. If we hope for things which 
are at too great a distance from us, it is 
possible* that we may be intercepted by 
death in our progress towards them. If we 
hope for things which we have not tho- 
roughly considered the value of, our disap- 
pointment will be greater than our pleasure 
m the fruition of them. If we hope for 
what we are not likely to possess, we act 
and think in vain, and make life a graater 
dream and shadow than it really is. 

Many of the miseries and misfi>rtunes of 
life proceed from our want of connderation, 
in one or all of these particulars. Thev arc 
the rocks on which the sangume tribe of 
lovers daily split, and on which the bank- 
rupt, the politician, the alchymist, and pro- 
jector, are cast away in eveiy age. Men of 
warm imaginations and towering t)ioughts 
are apt to overlook the goods of fortune 
which are near them, for something that 
glitters in the sight at a distance; to neglect 
solid and substantial happiness for what is 
showy and superficial; and to contemn that 
good which lies within their reach, fijr that 
which they are not capable of attaining. 
Hope calculates its schemes for a lone and 
durable life; presses forward to imaginary 
points of bliss; grasps at impos^bilities; and 
consequently very often ensnares men into 
bejcerary, rum, and dishonour. 

What I have here said may serve as a 
moral to an Arabian foble, which I find 
translated into French by Monsieur Gal- 
land. The fable has in it such a wild but 
natural simplicity, that I question not but 
my reader will be as much pleased with it 
as I have been, and that he will consider 
himself, if he reflects on the several amuse- 
ments of hope which have sometimes passed 
m his mina, as a near relation to the Per- 
sian glassman. 

Alnaschar, says the ^le» was a very idle 



fellow, that would never set his luaid to 
any busness during his father's life. WIwb 
his &ther died, he left him to the value of 
a hundred drachmas in Persian mooey. 
Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it^ 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest 
earthenware. These he piled up in a lam 
open basket, and, having made choice ota 
very little shop, filaced the basket at his 
feett and leaned his back upon the wall, in 
expectation of customers^ As he sat in this 
posture, with his eyes upon the basket, he 
fell into a most amusing train of tboo^t, 
and was overheard by one of his neiefa- 
hours, as he talked to himself in the fol' 
lowing manner: 'This basket,' says he, 
'cost me at the wholesale merchant's a 
hundred drachmas, which is all I have ib 
the world. I shall quickly make two hun- 
dred of it, by selling it in retiiL These two 
hundred drachmas will in a very little whSe 
rise to four hundred, which or coarse will 
amount in time to four thousand. Four 
thousand drachmas cannot fail of making 
eight thousand. As soon as by these means 
1 am master often thousand, I win lay aade 
my trade of a glassman, and turn jeweOer. 
I shall then deal in diamonds, pearls, and 
all sorts of rich stones. When I have eot 
together as much wealth as I well can de- 
sire, 1 will make a purchase of the finest 
house I can find, with lands, slaves, eu- 
nuchs, and horses. I shall then begin to 
enjoy myself and make a noise in the worliL 
I will not however stop there, but still con- 
tinue my traffic, until! have got toi^her 
a hundred thousand drachmas. When I 
have thus made myself master of a hundred 
thousand drachmas I shall naturally set 
myself on the foot of a prince, ana wfll 
demand the grand vizier's daughter in mar- 
riage, after having represented to that 
minister the information which I have re- 
ceive of the beauty, wit, ^scretion, and 
other high qualities which his daughter 
possesses. I will let him know at the same 
time, that it is my intention to make him a 
present of a thousand pieces of gold on our 
marriage night. As soon as I have married 
the grand vizier*^ daughter, I will buy her 
ten black eunuchs, the youngest and the 
best that can be got for money. I must af-* 
terwards make my father-in-law a viat, 
with a ereat train and equipage. And when 
I am placed at his rignt hand, which he 
will do of course, if it be only to honour his 
daughter, I will give him the thousand 
pieces of gold which I promised him; and 
afterwards to his great surprise, will pre- 
sent him*with another purse of the same 
value, with some short speech: as, ««Sir, 
you see I am a man of my word: I always 
give more than I promise.'" 

« When I have brought the princess to 
my house, I shall take particular care to 
breed her in a due respect for me before I 
give the reins to love and dalliance. To 
this end I shall confine her to her own 
apartment^ make her a short vi^t, and talk 
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txit little to her. Her women will repre* 
sent to me that she is inconsolable by reason 
of my unkindness, and beg me with tears 
to caress her, and let her sit down by me; 
but I shall still remain inexorable, and will 
turn my bade upon her all the first night 
Her mother will then come and bring her 
daughter to me, as I am seated upon my 
sofa. The daughter, with tears in her ^es, 
will fting hersdf at my feet, and beg ot me 
to receive her into my favour. Then will 
1» to imprint in her a thorough veneration 
ior my person, draw up my legs and spurn 
her from me with my foot, in such a man* 
ner that sHfc shall fall down several paces 
from the sofa.' 

Abiaschar was entirely swallowed up in 
tbia chimerical vision, and could not forbear 
acting with his foot what he had in his 
thou^ts; so that unluckily striking his 
basket of brittle ware, which was the foun* 
dation of all his grandeur, he kicked his 
-glasses to a great distance from him into 
the street, and broke them into tea thou- 
sand [Mieces. O. 
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O Vera Phnrgte, naqiM enim Fhryfesl 

Firg. JBn. ix. 617. 

Ot iMi thmn womea in tbe ibapefl of men I 

Drjfd§n. 

As I was the other day standing in my 
bookseller's shop, a pretty young thing, 
sboat eighteen years of age, steppai out of 
her coach, and* brushing oy me, beckoned 
the man of the shop to the farther end of 
his counter, where she whispered some- 
thing to him^ with an attentive look, and at 
the same time presented him with a letter: 
after which, pressing the end of her fan 
upon his hand, she delivered the remaining 
part of her messa|re, and withdrew. I ob- 
aerved, in the midst of her discourse, that 
•she flushed and cast an eye upon me over 
her shoulder, having been informed by my 
bookseller that I was the man with the 
short ^ce whom she had so often read o£ 
Upon her passing bv ipe, the pretty bloom- 
ing creature smiled in my face, and drop- 
pS me a courtesy. She scarce gave me 
time to return her salute, before she quitted 
the shop with an easy scuttle, and stepped 
again into her coach, giving the footmen 
directions to drive where they were bid. 
Upon her departure, my bookseller gave 
me a letter superscribed, * To the ingenious 
Spectator,' which the young lady had de- 
sired him to deliver into mv own hands, 
and to tell me, that the speedy publicaUon 
of it would not only oblige herself but a 
whole tea-table of my friends. I opened it 
therefore with a resolution to puSlish it, 
whatever it should contain, and am sure 
if any of my male readers will be so se- 
verely critical as not to like it, they would 
haveoeen as well pleased with it as myself, 
had they seen the bee of the pretty scribe. 



•Landon, Nov. 1712. 
*Mr. Spectator,— You are always 
ready to receive any useful hint or propo- 
sal, and such, I beheve, you will think one 
that may put yoa in a way to employ the 
most idle part of the kingdom: I mean that 
part of mankind who are known by the 
name of the women's men, or beaux, Sec 
Mr. Spectator, you are sen^ble these pretty 
gentlemen are not made for anv manly em- 
ployments, and for want of business are 
often as much in the vapours as the ladies. 
Now what I propose is this, that »nce 
knotting is again in fashion, which has been 
found a very pretty amusement, that you 
will recommend it to these gentlemen as 
something that may make them useful to 
the ladies thef admire. And since it is not 
inconsistent with any game, or other diver- 
sion, for it may be done in the play-housej 
iiK their coaches, at the tea-table, and in 
shbrt, in all places where they come for 
the sake of tne ladies, (except at church; 
be pleased to forbid it there to prevent 
mbtakes,) it will be easily complied with. 
It is be^des an employment that allows, as 
we see by the fair-sex, of many, graces, 
which wiu make the beaux more readily 
come into it; it shows a white hand and a 
diamond rine to great advantage; it leaves 
the eyes at full lioerty to be employed as 
before, as also the thoughts and the tongue. 
In short, it seems in every respect so pro- 

ger, that it is needless to urge it farther, 
y speaking of the satisfaction these male 
knotters wiB find, when they see their work 
mixed up in a fringe, and worn by the fwr 
lady for whom ana with whom it was done. 
Truly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot but be 
pleased I have hit upon something that 
these gentlemen are capable of; for it is sad 
so considerable a part of the kingdom (I 
mean for numbers,) should be of no man- 
ner cf use. I shall not trouble you farther 
at this time, but only to toy, that I am 
always your reader, and goierally your 
admirer. C. B. 

* P. S. The sooner these fine gentlemen 
are set to work the better; there being at 
this time several line fringes, that stay only 
for more hands.* 

I shall in the next place present my 
reader with the description of a set of men 
who are common enough in the world, 
though I do not remember that I have yet 
taken notice of them, as they are drawn in 
the following letter. 

« Mr. Spectator,— Since you have late- 
ly, to so good purpose^ enlarged upon con- 
jugal love, it IS to be hoped you will dis- 
courage every practice that rather proceeds 
from a regai<d to interest than to happiness. 
Now you cannot but observe, that most of 
our fine young la^es readily fall in with 
the direction of the graver sort, to retain 
in their service, by some small encourage- 
meat» as great a number as they can of 
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■ipenmmerary and in^ificaDt fellows, 
vfiich they use like whifflers, and com- 
XDonljr call "shoeing-horns.**— These are 
never desiened to know the length of the 
foot, but oiuy, when a good offer comes, to 
whet and spur him up to the point Nay, 
h is the opinion of that grave lady, madam 
Matchweb, that it is absolutely convenient 
for every prudent family to have several of 
these implements about the house to clap 
on am occasion serves; and that every spark 
ought to produce a certificate of his being 
B snoeing-hom before he be admitted a^ a 
shoe. A certain lady whom I could name, 
if it was necessary, has at present more 
shoeing-homs of all sizes, countries, and 
colours in her service, than ever she had 
new shoes in her life, I have known a wo- 
man make use of a shoeing>-hom for several 
yean^ and finding him unsuccessful in Uiat 
function, convert nim at length into a shpe. 
I am mistaken if your friend, Mr. William 
Honeycomb, was not a cast shodng-hom 
before his late marriage. As for myself, I 
n9ust frankly declare to you, that i have 
been an errant shodng-hom for above these 
twenty years, I served my first mistress in 
that capacity above five of the number, be- 
fore she was shod, I confess, though she had 
many who made their application to her, I 
always thought myself the best shoe in her 
shop; and it was not until a month before 
her marriage that I discovered what I was. 
This had like to have broke my heart, 
and raised such suspicions in me, that I told 
the next I made love to, upon receiving 
fiome unkind usage from her, that I began 
to look upon myself as no more than her 
shoeing-hom. Upon which, mv dear, who 
was a coquette in ner nature, told me I was 
hypochondriacal, and I might as well look 
upon myself to be an egg, or a pipkin. But 
in a very short time aifter she gave me to 
know that I was not mistaken in myself. It 
would be tedious to you to recount the life 
of an unfortunate shoelng-hom, or I might 
entertain you with a very long and melan- 
cholv relation of my^ suflrerings. Upon the 
whole, I think, sir, it would very wdl be- 
eome a roan in your post, to determine in 
what cases a woman may be allowed with 
honour to make use of a shodng-hom, as 
also to declare whether a maid on this side 
five-and-twenty, or a widow, who has net 
been three years in that state, may be 
granted such a privilege, with other diffi- 
culties which will naturally occur to you 
upon that subject I am, sir, with the most 
profound veneration, yours, &a* Q. 

Jfo. 537.] Saturday, J^avember 15, 1712. 



T*« /M9 yuf yt9*t §rtu¥, 
Fortrtuehiflofllpriiif. AetszriLae^ 

« To the Spectator. 
'Sxft,-«*It has been usual to remind perw 
9000 of rank, on great occasions in life, of 
their race and qualityy and to what ex* 



pectations they were bom: that by 

sidering what is worthy of them, they may 
be withdrawn from mean purautts, and cb- 
couraged to laudable undertakings. This 
is tummg nobility into a prindple of Tirtne, 
and making it productive of merit, as it is 
understood to have been originally a reward 
of it 

< It is for the like reason, I imagine, that 
yon have in some of your sponilations as- 
serted to your readers the dignity of hmMn 
nature. But you cannot be msen«ble that 
this is a controverted doctrine; there are 
authors who consider human natare in a 
very difierent view, and books of maidms 
have been written to show the falsity of all 
human virtues.* The reflectioas which are 
made on this subject usually take aosne 
tincture from the tempers and characters 
of those that make them. Politiciaos csn 
resolve the most shining actions among men 
into anifice and design; others, wbo aie 
soured by discontent, repulses, or ill-osage^ 
are apt to mistake thdr spleen for pbiioso- 
phv; men of profligate livesp and such as 
tina themsdves incapable of rising to any 
distinction amOne thdr fellow-creature^ 
are for pulling down all appearances of 
merit which seem to upbraid them; and 
satirists describe nothing but deformity. 
From all these hands we have such draughts 
of mankind, as are represented in those 
burlesque pictures which the Italians call ^ 
caricaturas; where the art consists in pre- 
serving, amidst distorted proportions and 
aggravated features, some likeness of the 
person, but in such a manner as to traBsform 
the most agreeable beauty into the most 
odious monster. 

* It is very disingenuous to levd the best 
of mankind with the worst, and for the 
faults of particulars to degrade the whole 
species. Such methods tend not only to 
remove a man's good opinion of others, but 
to destroy that reverence for himself, which 
is a great guard of innocence, and a spring 
of virtue. 

' It is tme indeed, that there are surpris- 
ing mixtures of beauty and deformity, of 
wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, in the 
human make: such a disparity is fbond 
among numbers of the same kind; and 
every individual in some instances, or at 
some times, is so unequal to himself, that 
man seems to be the most wavering and 
inconnstent being in the whole creation. 
So that the question in morality concenung 
the dignity of our nature may at first si^t 
appear like some difficult ouestioos in natn- 
ral philosophy, in which the arguments oa 
both sides seem to be of equal strength. 
But, as I began with considering this point 
as it relates to action, I shall here borrow 
an admirable reflection from monneor ^ 
Paschal, which I think sets it in its pimwr ^ 
light 



* Tliit is an allanon to the BeflecUoM «t MitIim 
Motatoi dt M. It nw dt Is BodMAweaalt. 
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**It is of dangerous coosequencc^** says 
l&e, '* to represent to man how near he is to 
ttie level or beasts, without showing him at 
the same time his greatness. It is likewise 
dangerous to let him see his greatness with- 
out his meanness. It is more dangerous yet 
to leave him ignorant of either; but veiy 
beneficial that he should be made sensible 
of both. " Whatever imperfections we may 
have in our nature, it is the business of re- 
ligion and virtue to rectify them, as far as 
is consistent with our present state. In the 
mean time it is no small encouragement to 
generous minds to consider, that we shall 
put them all off with oar mortality. That 
snibUme manner of salutation with which 
the Jews approach thdr kings. 



** O king, live (br everT 

ay be addressed to the lowest and most 
despised mortal among us, under all the 
infirmities and distresses with which we 
see him surrounded. And whoever believes 
in the immortality of the soul, will not need 
m better argument for the dignity of his 
nature, nor a stronger incitement to actions 
suitable to it. 

< I am naturally led by this reflection to a 
subject I have already touched upon in a 
former letter, and cannot without pleasure 
call to mind the thoueht of Cicero to this 
prarpose, in the close of his book concerning 
old age. Every one who is acauainted with 
his writings will remember tnat the elder 
Cato is introduced in that discourse as the 
speaker, and Scipio and Leliu& as his audi- 
tors. This venerable perscm is represented 
looking forward as it were from the verge 
of extreme <dd age into a future state, and 
rising into a contemplation on the unperish- 
able part of his nature, and its existence 
after death. I shall collect part of his dis- 
course. And as you have formerly offered 
some arguments tor the soul's immortality, 
agreeable both to reason and the Christian 
doctrine, I believe your readers will not be 
displeased to see how the same great truth 
shines in the pomp of Roman eloquence. 

** This (says Cato) is my firm persuasion, 
that nnce the human soul exerts itself with 
so great activitv; since it has such a re- 
membrance of the past, such a concern for 
the fiiture; since it is enriched with so many 
arts, sciences, and discoveries; it is impos- 
sible but the being which contains all these 
must be immortal." 

' The elder Cyrus, just before his death, 
is represented by Xenophon speaking after 
this manner: *' Think not, my dearest chil- 
dren, that when I depart from you I shall 
be no more: but remember, that my soul, 
even while I lived among you, was invisible 
to you: yet by my actions you were sensible 
it existed in thisbod^^. Believe it therefore 
existing still, though it be still unseen. How 
quickly would the honoui^ of illustrious 
men perish after death, if their souls per- 
formed notiiing to preserve their fame! 



the soul while in a mortal body lives, b«i* 
when departed out of it dies: or that its 
consciousness is lost when it is dischamd 
out of an unconscious habitation. But when 
it is freed from all c(»rporeal adliance, then 
it truly exists. Farther, since the human 
frame Lb broken by death, tell us what be- 
comes of its parts? It iB visible whether the 
materials of^ other beings are Tanslated; 
namely, to the source mm whence they 
had their birth. The soul alone, neither 
present nor departed, is the object of our 
eyes." 

'Thus Cyrus. But to proceed>-<<No 
one shall persuade me, Sajpio, that your 
worthy father or your grandfothers Pioilus 
and Africanus, or Afncanus his £sther or 
uncle, or many.other excellent men whom 
I need not name, performed so many ac- 
tions to be remembered by posterity, with- 
out beine sensible that mturity was their 
right And, if I may be allowed an (dd 
man's privilege so to speak of myself, do 
you think I would have endured the fatigue 
of so many wearisome days and niehts, both 
at home and abroad, if I imagined that the 
same boundary which is set to my life must 
terminate my glory? Were it not more de- 
sirable to have worn out mv days in ease 
and tranquillity, free from labour and with- 
out emuiationr But, I know not how, my 
soul has always ndsed itself, and looked 
forward on futurity, in tiiis view and ex- 

S station, ttibt when it shall depart out of 
e it shall then live for ever; and if this 
were not true, that the mind is immortal, 
the soul of the most worthy would not, 
above all others, have the strongest im- 
pulse to glory. 

<< What besides ttiis is the cause that the 
wisest men die with the greatest equanimityi 
the i^orant with the greatest concern? 
Does it not seem that those minds which 
have the most extenave views foresee they 
are removing to a happier condition, which 
those of a narrow aght do not perceive? I, 
for my part, am transported with the hope 
of seemg your ancestors: whom I have ho- 
noured and loved; and am eamcstiy desirous 
of meeting not only those excellent persons 
whom I have known, but those too d whom 
I Jiave heard and read, and of whom I my 
self have written; nor would I be detained 
from so pleasing a journey. O happy day, 
when I shall escape from this crowd, this 
heap of pollution, and be admitted to that 
divine assembly of exalted spirits! when I 
shall go not only to those great persons I 
have named, but to my Cato, my son, than 
whom a better man was never bom, and 
whose funeral rites I myself performed, 
whereas he ought rather to have attended 
mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me, 
but, seeming to cast back a look on me, is 
gone before to those habitations to which it 
was sensible I should follow him. And 
though I might appear to have borne my 
loss with courage, 1 was not unaff<^ted with 
For my own part, I never could think that I it; but I comforted myself in the assurance. 
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that it woald not be Ioih; before we ihoold 
meet again and be divorced no more.'* I 
am» sir, &c.' 
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finem tendere qpw. 

Ar.Bati. Likl.1. 

To lauaeh beyoad all bovnda. 

Surprise is so much the life of stories, 
that every one aims at it who endeavoars to 
please by telling th^m. Smooth delivery, 
an elegant choice of words, and a sweet ar- 
rangement, are all beautifying rraces, but 
not the particulars in this point of conversa- 
tion which either long command the atten- 
tion, or strike with the violence of a sudden 
passion, or occasion the burst of laughter 
which accompanies humour. I have some- 
times ^ded that the mind is in this case 
like a traveller who sees a fine seat in haste; 
he acknowledges the delightfulness of a 
walk set with regularity, but would be un- 
easy if he were obliged to pace it over, 
when the first view had let him into all its 
beauties from one end to the other. 

However, a knowledge of the success 
which stories will have when they are at- 
tended with a turn of surprise, as it has 
happily made the characters df ^ome, so 
has It also been the ruin of the characters 
of others. There is a set of men who out- 
rage truth, instead of affecting us with a 
manner in telling it ; who overleap the line 
of probability that they may be seen to move 
out of the common road; and endeavour 
only to make their hearers stare by impos- 
ing upon them with a kind of nonsense 
agsdnst the philosophy of nature, or such a 
heap of wonders told upon thdr own know- 
ledge, as it is not likely one man should 
have ever met with. 

I have been led to this observation by a 
company into which I fell accidentally. 
The subject of antipathies was a proper 
field wherein such false surprisers might 
expatiate, and there were tnose present 
who appeared very fond to show it in its 
full extent of traditional history. Some of 
them, in a learned manner, offered to bur 
consideration the miraculous powers which 
the effluviums of cheese have over bodies 
whose pores are disposed to receive them 
in a noxious manner ; others gave an ac- 
count of such who could indeed bear the 
sight of cheese, but not the taste ; for which 
the^ brought a reason from the milk of 
their nurses. Others again discoursed, 
without endeavouring at reasons, concern- 
ing an unconquerable aversion which some 
stomachs have agunst a joint of meat when 
it is whole, and the eager inclination they 
have for it when, by its bdng cut up, the 
shape w]^ich had affected them is altered. 
From hence they passed to eels,then to pars- 
taps, and so from one avernon to anodieri 



mitti we had wnriced nponrtetvestoaick 
a pitch of complaisance, that when tk^ 
dinner was to come in we inquired tbe 
name of every dish, and hoped it would be 
no offence to any in company, before H wai 
admitted. When we had sat down, tini 
civilly among us turned the djacourse firan 
eatables to other sorts of averaons; and the 
eternal cat, which plagues every conversft- 
tion of tiiis nature, began then to engnw 
the subject One had sweated at the mAi 
of it, another had smelled it out as it ar 
concealed in a very distant cupboard; sad 
he who crowned the whole set of these 
stories, reckoned up the nmnber of times 
in which it had occasioned him to swoqb 
away. 'At last,' says he, *that you mt^ 
aU be satisfied of my invindble aversion to 
a cat, I shall give an unanswerable instance. 
As I was going through a street of Lcmdoo, 
where I never had been until then, I fieitt 
general damp and faintness all over rae^ 
which I could not tell how to aocoimt for, 
until I chanced to cast my eyes npwardi^ 
and found that I was passing under a 
sign-post on which the pictnre of a cat was 
hune.' 

The extravagance of this turn in the war 
Of surprise, gave a stop to the talk we bad 
been carryine on. Some were silent be- 
cause they doubted, and others becaoK 
they were conquer^ in thdr own way ; sd 
that the gentleman had an opportunity to 
press the belief of it upon us, and let us see 
that he was rather ezpoong himself than 
ridiculing others. 

I must freely own that I did not all tliis 
while disbdieve every thing that was said; 
but yet I thought some in the company had 
been endeavouring who ahould pitca the 
bar farthest; that it had for some time been 
a measuring cast, and at last my fnend tf 
the cat and sign-post had thrown beyond 
them all. 

I then conadered the manner in whidi 
this story had been recdved, and the possi- 
bility that it might have passed fbr a jest 
upon others, if he had not iabour»l against 
himsdf. From hence, thoneiht I, there 
are two ways which the weu-bred worid 
generally takes to correct such a practioe, 
when they do not think fit to contradict it 
flatly. 

The first of these is a general siknoe, 
which I vrould not advise any one to intcr> 
pret in his own behalf. It is of^n the effect 
of prudence in avoiding a quarrel, when 
they see another drive so hA that there is 
no stopping him without bdng run against; 
and but very sddom the effect of weakness 
in believing suddenly. The generality of 
mankind are not ao grossly ignorant, ai 
some overbearing spirits would persuade 
themselves; and if tne authority of a cha- 
racter or a caution against daneer make as 
suppress our opinions, yet ndmer of these 
are of force enough to suppress our thoughts 
of them. If a man who has endeavourel 
to amuse hit company with ioqnubabilities 
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^d iMit look into their minds, he would 

1 that they imagine he liehtly esteems 

their sense when he thinks to impose 

in them, and that he is less esteemed by 

Bm for his attempt in doing sa His en* 

KTour to riory at thdr expense becomes 

ground of quarrel, and the scorn and 

tfference with which they entertain it 

"ins the immediate punishment; and in- 

(if we should even go no farther) 

or a neg^gent mdifference, has a 

way of wounding than oppontion, 

nuse opposition proceeds from an anger 

At has a sort of eenerous sentiment for 

le adversary mingKng along with it, while 

iSiows that there is some esteem in your 

ffaid for him: in short, that you think lum 

orth while to contest with. But silence, 

r a negligtot indifference, proceeds from 

iger, mixed with a scorn that shows 

KJther he is thoueht by you too contempt- 

»le to be regarded. 

The other method which the world has 
tken for correcting this practice of false 
irprise, is to overshoot such talken in 
leir own bow, or to ruse the story with 
uther degrees of impossibility, and set up 
V a voucher to them in such a manner 
8 must let them see they stand detected, 
lius I have heard a discourse Was once 
lanaged upon the effects of fear. One of 
iie companv had given an account how it 
ad turned his friend's hair gray in a night, 
rhile the terrors of a shipwreck encom- 
lassed hire. Another, taking the hint 
rom hence, began, upon his own know- 
edge, to enlarge his mstances of the like 
ature to such a number, that it was not 
irobable he could ever have met with 
bem: and as he still grounded these upon 
jfferent causes for the sake of variety, it 
light seem at kst, from his share of the 
ODversation, almost impossible that any 
oe who can feel the passion of fear, should 
11 his life escape so common an effect of it 
\y this time some of the company grew 
egligent, or desirous to contradict him; 
ut one rebuked the rest with an appear- 
Dce of severity, and with the known old 
tory in his head, assured them he did not 
cruple to believe that the fear of any thing 
an make a man's hair gray, since he knew 
ne whose periwie had suffered so bv it 
rhus he -stopped the talk, and made them 
asy. Thus is the same method taken to 
ring us to shame, which we fondly take 
) increase our character. It is indeed a 
ind of mimickry, by which another puts 
D our air of conversation to show us to 
nrselves. He seems to look ridiculous 
elbre you, that you may remember how 
ear a resemblance you bear to him; or 
tot you may know that he will not lie 
nder the imputation of believing you. 
iien it is that you are struck dumb im- 
lediately with a conscientious shame for 
phat you have been saying. Then it is 
iiat yon are inwardly grieved at the senti- 
lents which you cannot but perceive 
VouTL 40 



others eiiteitain cooQenhig you. in short, 
you are agamst yourself; the Uugh of the 
company runs against you; the censurioK 
world is obliged to you for that triumph 
which you have allowed them at your own 
expense; and truth, which you have in- 
jured, has a near way of being reveneed on 
you, when by the bare repetition of your 
story you become a frequent diversion for 
the public 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^The other day, 
walking in Pancras church-yard, I thought 
of vour paper wherein you mention epi- 
taphs, and am of opinion this has a thought 
in it worth being communicated to your 
readers. 

" Here iinoeenee and beauty Uee. wboee breatli 
Wu uateli'd by early, not untimely, deaUi. 
Hence did uhe go, Just ai the did befin 
Sorrow to know, before ebe knew to ain. 
Death, that dooi ain and sorrow thua prevent, 
Ii tiw next bleeMnf to a life well spent** 

* I am, sh*, your servant ' 
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Hetaroellu eonto.— ^m« Osmta. 
Be they hsteroeUted. 

Mr. Spectator,— I am ^ young widow 
of good fortune and familv, and just come 
to town; where I find I nave dusters of 
pretty fellows come already to visit me, 
some dying with hopes, others with fears, 
though they never saw me. Now, what I 
would beg <M you would be to know whether 
I may venture to use these pert fdlows 
with the same freedom as I did my country 
acquaintance I desire your leave to use 
them as to me shall seem meet, without 
imputation of a jilt; for since I make decla- 
ration that not one of them shall have me, 
I think I ought to be allowed the liberty 
of insulting those who have the vanity to 
beheve it is in their power to make me 
break that resolution. There are schools 
for learning to use foils, frequented by those 
who never deagn to fight; and this useless 
way of aiming at the heart, without design 
to wound it on either side, is the plav with 
which I am resolved to divert myself. The 
man who pretends to win, I shall use him 
like one who comes into a fencing-school 
to pick a quarrel. I hope upon this founda- 
tion you will give me the free use of the 
natural and artificial force of my eyes, 
looks, and gestures. As for verbal pro- 
mises, I will make none, but shall have no 
mercy on the conceited interpreters of 
glances and motions. I am particularly 
skilled in the downcast eye, and the reco- 
very into a sudden fiill aspect and away 
again, as vou may have seen sometimes 
practised by us country beauties beyond 
all that you have observed in courts and 
cities. Aad to^this, sir, that I have a ruddy 
heedless look, which covers artifice the 
best of any thing. Thou^ I can danqs 
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very wen, I affect a tottering: uataai^t ^^7 
of walkine, b^ which I appear an easy 
prey; and never exert my instructed 
charms, nntil I find I have engaged a pur- 
suer. Be pleased, sir, to print this letter, 
which will certainly begin the chase of a 
rich widow. The many foldings^ escape^ 
returns, and doublings, which I make, I 
shall from time t» time communicate to 
you, for the better instruction of all females, 
who set up, like me, for reducing the pre- 
sent exort)itant power and insolence of 
man. I am, sir, your feithful corres- 
pondent, RELICT A LOVELY.' 

'Dear Mr. Spectator,— I depend 
upon vour professed respect for virtuobs 
love for your immediate]]^ answering^^the 
design of this letter : which is no other 
than to lay before the world the severity of 
certain parents, who deare to suspend the 
marriage of a discreet young woman of eigh- 
teen, three vears longer, for no other reason 
but that of her being too young to enter 
into that state. As to the consideration of 
riches, my circumstances are such, that I 
cannot be suspected to make my addresses 
to her on such low motives as avarice or 
ambition. If ever innocence, wit, and 
beauty, united their utmost charms, they 
have in her. I wish you would expatiate 
a little on this subject, and admonish her 
parents that it may be from the very im- 
perfection of human nature itself, and not 
any personal frailty of her or me, that our 
inclinations baffied at present may alter; 
and while we are arguing with ourselves to 
put off the enjoyment of our present pas- 
sions, our affections may change their ol>^ 
jects in the operation. It is a very delicate 
subject to talk upon; but if it were but 
hinted, I am in hopes it would give the 
parties concerned 



might expedite our happi 
possibility, and I hope I may say it without 
imputation of immodesty to her 1 love with 
the highest honour; I say there is a possi- 
bility tills delay may be as painful to her as 
it is to me; ijf it be as much, it must be 
more, by reason of the severe rules the sex 
are under, in being denied even the relief 
of complaint If you oblige me in this, and 
I succeed, I promise you a place at my wed- 
ding, and a treatment suitable to your 
spectatorial dignity. Your most humble 
servant, EUSTACE.' 

*SiR, — ^I yesterday heard a young ^tie- 
man, that looked as if he had come just to 
the gown and a scarf, upon evil speakine: 
whicn subject you know archbishop Til- 
lotson has so nobly handled in a sermon in 
his folia As soon as ever he had named his 
text, and had opened a littie the drift of 
his discourse, I was in great hopes he had 
been one of Sir Roger's chaplains. I have 
conceived so great an idea of the charming 
discourse above, that I should have thought 
one part of my sabbath very well spent in 
iteanng a repetition of iu But, alas! Mr. 



Spectator, tUs reverend divine g«ve vs kii 
grace's sermon, and yet I do not knov 
how; even I that am sure have read it st 
least twenty times, could not tell what to 
make of it, and was at a loss sometimes to 
ipiess what the man aimed at. He was » 
just, indeed, as to give us all the heads sad 
the subdivisions of the sermon, and isa^het 
I think there was not one beautifal thoneht 
in it but what we had. But then, sir, tnii 
gentieman made so many pretty udditi^mt; 
and he could never give us a para^;raph df 
the sermon but he introduced it with sooie- 
thing which methought looked more ISkt t 
design to show his own ingenuitv than to 
instruct the people. In short, he added 
and curtailed in such a manner, that he 
vexed me; insomuch that I could not far- 
bear thinlung (what I confess I ought not 
to have thought in so holy a place,) that 
this youne spark was as jusdy blameabk 
as Adlock or Penkethman, when tiicy 
mend a noble play of Shakspeare or Jon- 
son. Pray, sir, take this into your conaiden- 
tion; and, if we must be entertained with 
the works of any of those great men, desire 
these gentiemen to eive them us as they 
find them, that so when we read them tb 
our families at home they may the better 
remember they have heard them at 
church. Sir, your humble servant.* 
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Noa deficit alter.— Fitr- -Ba. vL lA : 

A aBooiid is not waBtiag.' J^ fli 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^Thcre is no part dt 
your writings which I have in more esteem 
than your criticism unon Milton. It is aa 
honourable and candia endeavour to set the 



pes 11 wouiQ give ine ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^y^i^ writers jn the eraodal 
some reflectaon that j- j^^ ^j^j^j^ ^^^ deserve. You will kse 
lappiness. i here is a °r\y r^ mir v;n/i ;Tiri;ti«if;/«% fn»a«ii* «... 



much of my kind inclination towaitls yon, 
if you do not attempt the encomium of 
Spenser also, or at least indulge my pas* 
si on for that charming author so far as to 
print the loose hints Inow give joa on that 
subject 

'Spenser^s ^eral plan is the represen-* 
tation of inx virtues— holiness, temperance^ 
chastity, friendship, justice, and courtesy— 
in six legends by nx persons. The « 
personages are supposed, under proper al- 
legories suitable to their respective cimac- 
ters, to do all that is necessary lor the 
full manifestation of the respective virtues 
which they are to exert 

'These, one might undertake to shov^ 
undei* the several heads, are admirably 
drawn; no images improper, and most suT^j 
prisinely beautiful. The Redcross Kn^t i 
runs tnrough the whole steps of the Chr»- 
tian life; Guy on does all that temperance 1 
can possibly require; Britomartis(awomatt) 
observes the true rules of unaffected chas* 
xHiy; Arthegal is in every respect of life J 
strictly and wisely just; Calidore is T ' ^ 
courteous. 
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* In short, in Furiy-land, where knights- 
rant haye a full scope to range, and to do 
'en what Ariostos or Orlandos could not 
» in the world without breaking into cre- 
t^ity, Spenser's knights have, under 
ose ax heads, given a full and truly 
letical system of Christian, public^ and 
w life. 

* His legend of friendship is mere diffuse; 
id yet even there the allegory is finely 
uwn, only the heads various; one knight 
mid not there support all the parts. 
•To do honour to his country, prince 
fthur is a universal hero; in holiness, 
mperance, chastity, and justice, super- 
wellent. For the same reason, and to 
mpliment queen Elizabeth, Gloriana, 
leen of fairies, whose court was the asy- 
m c^ the oppressed, represents that glo- 
Das queen. At her commands all these 
lights set forth, and only at hers the Red- 
x)Bs Knight destroys the dragon, Guyon 
rertums the Bower of Bliss, Arthegal 
, e. Jusdce) beats down Geryoneo (i. e, 
hilip XL kine of Spain) to rescue Beige 
. e, Holland,) and he beats the Grantorto 
he same Philip in another light) to restore 
•cna (t. e. Peace) to Europe. 

•Chastity bdng^thc first female virtue, 
ritomartis is a Briton; her part is fine, 
LOQgh it requires explication. His style 

very poetical; no puns, affectations of 
it, forced antitheses, or any of that low 
ibc- ^ 

' His old words are all true English, and 
ambers exqui»te; and ance of words there 
; the muita renascenluTf since they are all 
roper, such a poem should not f any more 
lan Milton's) consist all of it of common 
[dinary wonls. See instances of deacrip- 
ions. 

:dU9elea9Jealoiuy m Britomartii, v. 6, 14, 
in its re9tie»ane99, 

- Like 9M ft wayward ehild. whoie aonnder ileepe 
It tm>k«n with aome ftarflil dreara'a allHgbt, 
With froward will doth aet himaelf to weep, 
Ne can be stiird fbr all bis nurae'a might. 
But kicka and aqaalla, and ahrieka for fell deeplte : 
Kow ficratcbing ber, and ber iooae locka miiuiing, 
Kow aeekiBgdarkiieaB, and now leeking lifftat ; 
Then craving auqk, and then the suck refttsmg: 
floch was this lady's lovea in her love's fond aocosinf .** 

Jurioniy occamoned by jealousy, ufian oc- 
auitm of her lover's absence. Ibid. StaTi. 
a, 9. 

** Then as she looked long, at last she spied 

One consing towards ber with hasty speed. 
Well ween'd she then, ere him she plain (tescKy*d, 

That it was one sent from ber love indeed : 
Wheraat her heart was fllPd with hope and dread. 

No would she suy till be in plaoe eoold come, 
But ran to meet him forth to know his tidings somme ; 

Even in the door him meeting, she begun, 

* And where is he, thy lord, and how fkr henec i 
Declare at once : and bath he lost or won t ** 

"^ixre and Me house are described thus, y. 
6. 33, 34, 35. 

•• Wot Ikr away, nor meet for any gnesi, 

Tbej epied a Uttle cottage, Oka mm poormaa*iMrt, 



34 



*« There entering in, they fonnd the good maa*s se.r 

Fall busily unto his work ybent. 

Who was BO weel a wretched wearish clf. 

With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks fkr spent. 

As if be bad in prisbn long been pent. 

FtoD black and griesly did his fhoe^ppear, 

Besmear'd with smoke, that nigh his eyesight blent, 

With rugged beard, and hoary shagged hair, 

The which he never wont to comb, or comely ahear. 

35. 
Rode was his garment, and to rags all lent, 
Ne better had he, ne-for better cared ; 
His Uister'd bands amongst the cinders brent. 
And Angers filthy, with long nails prepared. 
Right (It to rend the food on which be Ikred. 
His name was Caie : a blacksmith by bis trade, 
That neither day nor night Arom working spared. 
But to small purpose iron wedges made : 
These be unquiet thoughts that carefol minds invade.* 

* Homer's epithets were much admired 
by antiquity; see what great justness and 
variety there are in these epithets of the 
trees in the forest, where the Redcross 
Knight lost truth, B. i. Cant L Stan. 8, 9. 

** The sailing pine, the cedar proud and un. 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dnr ; 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all. 
The aspine, good for suves, the cypress Aiaeral. 

9. 
*• The laurel, meed of mighty coaqnerors. 
And poets sage : the flr. Uiat weepeth stiO, 
The willow, worn of forlorn paramours. 
The yew, obedient to the bender's will. 
The Mrch for shafts, the sallow for the mill : 
The myrrhe sweet, bleeding in the bitter wound. 
The warlike beech, the ash. for nothing ill. 
The flnitful olive, and the plantane round. 
The earver holm, themaple, seldom inward sound.** 

* I shall trouble you no more, but desire 
you to let me conclude with these verses, 
though I think they have already been 
quoted by you. They are addressed to 
young lacues oppressea with calumny, v. 
6. 14. 

" The test (said he) that I can von advise, ' 

Is to avoid the occasion of the ill ; 

For when the cause whence evil doth arise. 

Removed is. the eflbet snrceaseth still. 

Abstain flrom pleasnre and restryin your will. 

Subdue desire and bridle loose delight. 

Use scanted diet, and forbear your fill, 

Shun secresy, and talk in open sight. 

So shall you soon repair your present oviT pligbV^ 



No. 541.] Thursday, Mvember 20, 1^13. 

Format enim natura prius nos intns ad omnem, 
Fortunanon habitum : juvat, aut impellit ad iram. 
Ant ad bomnm mmrore gravi dedocit, et angit : 
Post eflbrt animi motus interprete lingu^ 

For nature forms and softens us within. 
And writes our fortune's changes in our foce : 
Pleasure enchants, impetuous rage transports. 
And grief dejects, and wrings tbe torturd soul : 
And these are all interpreted by speech. 



«;. 






C r // . 



Mt friend the Templar, whom I have 
so often mentioned in these writings, hav- 
ing determined to lay aside his poetical 
studies, in order to a closer pursuit of the 
law, has put together, as a farewell essay, 
some thoughts concerning pronunciation 
and actioD* which he ha« ^ven me .kav« 
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to comnAtnicate to the public They are 
chiefly collected from his fovouritc anfhor 
Cicero, who is known to have been an inti- 
mate friend of Roscius the actor, and a 
good judge of dramatic performances, as 
well as the most eloouent pleader of the 
time in which he lived. ,^ ^ ^ 

Cicero conclndes his celebrated books De 
Oratore with some precepts for pronuncia- 
tion and action, without, wjiich part he af- 
firms that the best orator in the world can 
never succeed; and an incUffercnt one, who 
is master of this, shall gain much greater 
applause. 'What could make a stronger 
impression,* savs he, 'than those exclama- 
tions of Gracchus?'— "Whither shall I 
turn? Wretch that I am! to what place 
betake myself ? ShaU I ^ to the Capitol? 
Alas! it IS overflowed with my brother's 
blood. Or shall I retire to my house? Yet 
there I behold my mother plunged jn mi- 
sery, weeping and despairing!" These 
breaks and turns of passion, it seems, were 
«> enforced by the eyes, voice, and gesture 
of the speaker, that his very enemies could 
-not refrain from tears. 'I insist,' says 
TuUy, 'upon this the rather, because our 
orators, who are as it were actors of the 
truth itself, have quitted this manner of 
-speaking: and the players, who are but the 
imitators of trutl^ have taken it up. 

I shall therefore pursue the hint he has 
Tiere given me, and for the service of the 
British stage I shall copy some of the rules 
which this great Roman master has laid 
-down; yet without confining myself wholly 
to his thoughts or words: and to adapt this 
«ssay the more to the purpose for which I 
Intend it, instead of the examples he has 
inserted in this discourse out of the ancient 
tragedies, I shall make use of parallel pas- 
'sages out of the roost celebrated of our own. 
The design of art is to asMst action as 
much as possible in the representation of 
/ nature; for the appearance of reality is 
that which moves us in all representations, 
and these have always the greater force 
Ith^ nearer they approach to nature, and 
Ittie less they show of imitation. 
>• Nature herself has assigned to every 
motion of the soul its peculiar cast of the 
countenance, tone of voice, and manner of 
gesture, through the whole person; all the 
features of the face and tones of the voice 
ansyver, like strings upon muucal instru- 
ments, to the impressions made on them by 
the mind. Thus the sounds of the voice, 
acconfing to the various touches which 
raise tiiem, form themselves into an acute 
or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. 
These two may be subdivided into various 
' kinds of tones, as the gentle, the rough, the 
contracted, the diffuse, the continued, the 
intermitted, the broken, abrupt, winding, 
softened or elevated. Every one of these 
may be employed with art and judgment; 
liha all supply the actor, as. colours do the 
-painter, with an expresMve variety. 
Anger exeM its peculiar voice in an 



acute, raised, and hurryins soond. Tk 
pasaonate character o€ king Lear, as its 



admirably drawn by Shakspeare, 

with the strongest instances o£ this kini 



-Death I 



Fiery I what qaalily t— why GloMrl Olofler! 
rd ■pmk with Uw Dake of Oorowall a»< his vjfr 
Are they infbrined ofthitt my hreothflttd Moai! 
Fl«i7 ! the fiery dakeP kc 

Sorrow and complaint demand a ffiia 
quite different; flexible, slow, mterrapcd, 
and modulated in a moomfiil tone: ai ii 
that pathetical soliloquy of cardinal Wd- 
sey on his &1L 

I 



* Farewell \^A Unm Ihrewell to all ny l 
This le the eUte of manl—to day he inU forth 
The tender leavei ofbofie; to-morrow M oee na e, 
And bean hii bloditng honoara thick vpoB Ms: 
Tb0 third day oometa flmt. a kiUiaK fkmt. 
And when he thinks, good, aaay maa, ftaU 
His f reatnen it a ripening, nips hi* root ; 
And then he fklle at I do.* 

We have likewise a fine example of di 
in the whole of Andromache in tae DistECS 
Motlier, particularly in these lines — 

* ni go, and in the angnitfi of my hent 

Weep o*er my child If he mwet die. mgr lift 

Is wrapt in Ms. I shall not longmrrive : 
*Tis for his sake that I have soflbred life, 
6roan*d in captivity, and out-UVd Hector. 
Yes, my Aatyaaaz, we'll go together 1 
T^igether to the realms ofnight we*11 go. 
There to thy rsTish'd eyes tlnr sire HI si 



Then to thy rsTish'd eyes tuy si 

And point him oat among the shades helow.* 

Fear expresses itself in alow, hesitatiai 
and abject sound. If the reader considtf 
the following speech of lady MacbeA 
while her husband is about the murder a 
Duncan and his erooms, he will imadM 
her even affrighted with the sound of M 
own voice while she b speaking it. 

* Alas! I am afraid thoy hav« awak*«. 

And 'tis not done ; th' attempt and not the deed, 
Confound us— Hark 1 1 laid the da^gen ready. 
He could not miss them. Had be not roeomklrf 
My father as he slept, I had doM it.* 

Coura^ assumes a louder tone, as intiia 
speech of Don Sebastian. 

* Here satiate ail your ftiry : 

liet fortune empty her whole quiver on nw; 
I have a soul, that, like an ample shield. 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.* 

Pleasure dissolves into a Inxnrioas, mftt 
tender, and joyous modulation; as in tlK 
following lines m Caius Marius. 

' Lavinia 1 O there's music in the naoM, 
. That soft'niBg me toinfont tendemeas. 
Makes my heart spring like the first leaps of m. 

And perplesdty is <Uflerent from sll thaes 
grave, out not bemoaiung;, with an efgse< 
uniform sound of voice; as mthat celebnM 
speech of Hamlet. 

* TV) he, or not to be ! that is the <|nesCioa 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to soflbr 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortane: 
Or to take arms against a sea of troabies. 
And by opposing end them. To die. to deep: 
No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart ache, and a thousand natural shsdf 
That flesh is heir to ; tie a consummatloa 
Devoutly to be wish'd 1 To die, to sleep I — ^ 
1^ sleep; perolmaee to dreaml Ay. them*! ttenK 
Vte» la thst al«iV or dsaUi, what dmoM JM7 «^ 
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Ibni we famw riniflM olTthi* noiUI coil, 

Rvt ffive ua fauae Tben's the nspeot 

mmt mmkea calamity of m long life; 

w who would bear the whipe and econit oftilne, 

W owwu r't wroDft. the prood nan'e contoiMly, 

te pain«a ofdeepia'dHove, the law'sdelay, 

"be inaoleoce of offloe. and the aparna 

"hat patient merit of the un worthy Ukei, 

When be kimaelf might hia qnietna make, 

V^ith a bare bodkin 7 Who wonld Ardlee baar, 

t (roan and aweat under a weary life T 

lot that the dread of aomething after death, 

Ike ondiMOfered country, from whoae bourn 

fo trmv«ller retoma, punJea the will, 

imi Bak«a aa rather chooae thoae tlla we bava, 

%Ka fly to otbcra that we know not of.' 

A.S all these varieties of voice are to be 
*ected by the sense, so the action is to be 
reeled by the voice, and with a beautiful 
opriety, as it were, to enforce it. The 
m, which by a strong figure Tully calls 
e orator's weapon, is to be sometimes 
ised and extended: and the hand, bv its 
otion, sometimes to lead, and sometimes 
follow, the words as they are uttered, 
he staniping of the foot too has its proper 
:pression in contention, anger, or absolute 
•nmand. But the face is the epitome of 
e whole man, and the eyes are, as it 
ere, the epitome of the face; for which 
ason, lie says, the best judges among the 
omans were not extremely pleased even 
ith R06CIUS himself in his mask. No part 
: the body, besides the face, is capable of 
\ many changes as there are different 
notions in the mind, and of expressing 
lem all by those changes. Nor is this to 
edone without the freedom of the eyes; 
lerefore Therphratus called one, who 
urcly rehearsed his speech with his eyes 
&ed, an * absent actor.* 
As the countenance admits of so gnat 
iiriety, it requires also great judgment to 
Dvem it. Not that the form of the face is 

> be shifted en every occasion; lest it turn 

> farce and buffoonery; but it is certain 
lat the eyes have a wonderful power of 
larking the emotions of the mind; some- 
mes by a steadfast look, sometimes by a 
ireless one— now by a sudden regard, 
len by a joyful sparkling, as the sense of 
le word is diversified: for action is, as it 
'ere, the speech of the features and 
mbs, and must therefore conform itself 
[ways to the sentiments of the soul. And 

may be observed, that in all which re- 
ntes to the gesture there is a wonderful 
«ce implanted by nature; since the vulgar, 
teunskilfol, and even the most barbarous, 
re chiefly affected by this. None are 
loved by the sound of words but those 
I10 understand the language; and the 
mse of many thines is lost upon men of a 
all apprehension: but action is a kind of 
niversal tongue: all men are subject to the 
une passions, and consequently Know the 
line marks of them in others, by which 
lev themselves express them. 
Perhaps some of my readers may be of 
[>inion that the hints I have here made 
M of out of Cicero are somewhat too re- 
Kd for the players <m oar theatre; in an- 



swer to which I venture to by it ipwn as a 
maxim, that without eood sense no one can ^ 
be a good player, and that he is very unfit 
to personate the dignity of a Roman hero 
who cannot enter into the rules for pronun- 
ciation and gesture delivered by a Roman 
orator. 

There is another thing which my author 
does not think too minute to inrist on, 
though it is purely mechanical; and that is 
the right pitching of the voice. On this 
occasion he tells the story of Gracchus, 
who employed a servant with a little ivory 
pipe to stand behind him, and give him 
the right pitch, as often as he wandered toa 
far from the proper modulation. • Every 
voice,' savs Tully, 'has its particular me* 
dium ana compass, and the sweetness of 
speech consists in leading it through all the 
variety of tones naturally, and without 
touching anv extreme. Therefore,* says 
he, < leave the pipe at home, but carry tne 
sense of custom with yoo. 
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£t aibi pr»ferri ae gaodet 

OvM,MeLUb.li.430t: 
-Re heard. 



Wen pleaaed, Uaaaelf before himaelf prefrrred. 



When I have been present in assemblie» 
where my paper has been talked of, I haver 
been very well pleased to hear those who 
would detract from the author of it observe 
that the letters which are sent to the Spec^ 
tator are as good, if not better, than any of 
his works. Upon this occasion many let-^ 
ters of mirth are usually mentioned, which 
some think the Spectator writ to himself^ 
and which others commend because they 
fancv he received them from his corres- 
pondents. Such are those from the valetu- 
dinarian; the inspector of the agn-posts^ 
the master of the fan exercise f with that 
of the hooped petticoat; that of Nicholas 
Hart» the annual sleeper; that from $ir 
John Gnvil; that upon jLondon cries; with 
multitudes of the same nature. As I love 
nothing more than to mortify the ill-natured, 
that I may do it effectually, I roust acquaint 
them they have very often praised me when 
they did not design it, ana that they have 
approved my writings when they thought 
they had derogated from them. I have 
heard several of these unhappy gentlemen 
proving, by undeniable ailments,, that 
1 was not able to pen a letter which I had 
written the day before. Nay, I have heard 
some of them throwing out ambiguous ex- 
pressions, and giving th* company reason to 
suspect that they themselves did me the ho- 
nour to send me such and such a particular 
epistle, which happened to be talked of 
with the esteem or approbation of thoae 
who were present Tncse rigid critics are 
so afraid of allowiAg me any thing which 
does not bekmg to me, that they will not 
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be positive whether the lion, the wild boar, 
ana the flower-pots in the play-houae, did 
not actually write those letters which came 
to me in their names. I must therefore in- 
form these gentlemen, that I often choose 
this way of casting^ my thoughts into a let- 
ter, for the followmg reasons. First, out 
of the policy of those who try their jest 
upon another, before they own it them- 
selves. Secondly, because 1 would extort a 
little praise from such whp will never ap- 
plaud any thing whose author is known and 
certain. Thiraly, because it gave me an 
opportunity of introducing a great variety 
of characters into my works, which could 
not have been done had I always written in 
the person of the Spectator. Fourthly, be- 
cause the dignity spectatorial would have 
suffered had I published as from myself 
those severe ludicrous compositions which 
I have ascribed to fictitious names and 
characters. And lastly, because they often 
serve to bring in more naturally such ad- 
ditional reflections as have been placed at 
the end of them. 

There are others who have likewise done 
me a very particular honour, though un- 
designedly. These are such who will needs 
have it that I have translated or borrowed 
many of my thoughts out of books which 
are written in other languages. I have 
heard of a person, who is more famous for 
his library than his learning, that has as- 
serted this more than once in his private 
conversation.* Were it true, I am sure he 
could not speak it from his own knowledge; 
but, had he read the books which he has 
collected, he would find this accusation to 
be wholly |;roundless. Those who are truly 
learned will acquit me in this point, in 
which I have been so far from offending, 
that I have been scrupulous, perhaps to a 
fault, in (juoting the authors ot several pas- 
sages which I might have made my own. 
But, as this assertion is in reality an enco- 
mium on what I have published, I ought 
rather to glory in it than endeavour to con- 
fute it 

Some are so very willing to alienate from 
me that small reputation which might ac- 
crue to me from an]^ of these my specula- 
tions, that they attribute some of the best 
of them to those imaginary manuscripts 
with which I have introduced them. There 
are others I must confess whose objections 
have given me a greater concern, as they 
seem to reflect, under this head, rather on 
my morality than on my invention. These 
are they who say an author is guilty of 
falsehood, when he talks to the public 
of manuscripts which he never saw, or 
describes scenes of. action or discourse in 
which he was never engaged. But these 
gentlemen would do well to consider, that 
there is not a fable or parable, which ever 

*ThiM im ftn allasion to Mr. Thomas RowUnson, the 
eelebraied book collector. Addison had already ridi- 
cnted him in the Tattler, No. 158, under the name of 
l^om Folio. 



was made use o^ that is not Ibble to tUi 
exception; since nothing, accordm to thii 
notion, can be r^ated mnocenUY* whick 
was not once matter of fact. Besides I 
think the most ordinary reader mAj be 
able to discover, by my way of wntai^ 
what I deliver in these occQrrencea as 
truth, and what as fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in answer- 
ing the several objections which have beat 
made against these my works, I must take 
notice that there are some who affirm a 
paper of this nature should alwa5rs tara 
upon diverting subjects, and others whs 
find fault with eveiy one of them that halk 
not an immediate tendency to the advance- 
ment of religion or leai;ning. I shall leave 
these gentlemen to dispute it oat amooi 
themselves; since I see one half of mj can- 
duct patronized by each ade. Were I 
serious on an* improper subject, or trifibg 
in a serious one, I should deservedly draw 
upon me the censure of my readers: cr 
were I conscious of any thing in my writ- 
ings that is not innocent at least, or that 
the greatest part of them were not aincerdy 
deagned to discountenance vice and igno- 
rance, and support the interest of troth, 
wisdom, and virtue, I should be more 
severe upon myself than the public is &- 
posed to be. in the mean while I desiie 
my reader to consider every particular 
paper, or discourse, as a distinct tract bf 
itself, and independent of every thing thit 
goes before or after it. 

I shall end this p^>er with the following 
letter, which was really sent me, as some 
others have been which 1 have published, 
and for which I mitst own myself indebt- 
ed to their respective writers. 

* Sir, — ^I was this monung in a company 
of your well-wishers, when we read over, 
with great satisfaction, Tulhr's observatks 
on action adapted to the British theatre: 
though by the way, we were very sorry to 
find that you have disposed ot another 
member of your club. Poor Sir Roger is 
dead, and the worthy clergyman dyin^; 
captain Sentry has taken possession oTa 
good estate; WiU Honeycomb has married 
a farmer's daughter; and the Tem^ar 
withdraws himself into the bunness or his 
own profession. What will all this end io? 
We are afraid it portends no good to the 
public Unless ^rou very speedilv fix the 
day for the election of new memoers, we 
are under apprehensions of 'losing the 
British Spectator. Ihearofapartyofladies 
who intended to address you on this subject: 
and I question not, if you do not give m 
the slip very suddenly, that you will re- 
ed ve addresses from all parts of the kin^ 
dom to continue so usefiil a wot^ Tnr 
deli<irer us out of this perplexity; anl 
among the multitude of your readers, yon 
will jMirticularly oblige your most sincere 
friend and servant, 

O. «PHILO.SPEC,* > 
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* Trndm non omnibofl una, 

Nacdiveraa umen 

(Md, M«t. Lit*, it IS. 
Bimilar, tbougli ndt tin sanie. — ; — 

Those who were skilful in anatomy, 
mong the ancients, concluded, from the 
ntward and inward make of a human 
ody, that it was the work of a Being 
nuiscendently wise and powerful. As the 
rorld |;rew more enlightened in this art, 
lieir discoveries gave them fresh oppor- 
snities of admiring the conduct of Provi- 
ence in the formation of a human body, 
valen was converted bv his dissections, and 
ould not but own a Supreme Being upbn 
survey of this handy- work. There were, 
ideed, many parts, of which the old ana- 
>mists did not know the certain use; but, 
B they say that most of those which they 
xamined were adapted with admirable 
rt to their several functions, they did not 
nestion but those, whose uses they could 
ot determine, were contrived with the 
une wisdom for respective ends and pur- 
OSes. Since the circulation of thq blood 
as been found out, and many other great 
iscoveries have been made by our modem 
oatomists, we see new wonders in the 
uman frame, and discern several impor- 
int uses for those parts, which uses the 
ncients knew nothing of. In short, the 
ody of man is such a subject as stands the 
tmost test of examination. Thoueh it 
ppears formed with the nicest wisdom, 
pon the most superficial survey of it, it 
all mends upon tne search, and produces 
nr surprise and amazement in proportion 
8 we pry into it. What I have here said 
r a human bod^ may be applied to the 
ody of every animal which nas been the 
ibiect of anatomical observations. 
The body of an animal is an object ade- 
Date to our senses. It is a particular 
?stem of Providence that lies in a narrow 
impass. The e3re is able to command it, 
nd by successive inquiries can search into 
U its parts. Could the body of the whole 
irth, or indeed the whole universe, be 
lus submitted to the examination of our 
Mises, were it not too big and dispropor- 
on©d for our inquiries, too unwieldy for 
le management of the eye and hand, there 
no question but it would appear to us as 
irious and well contrived a rrame as that 
" the human body. We should see the 
ime concatenation and subserviency, the 
ime necessity and usefulness, the same 
eauty and harmony, in all and every of its 
iirts, as what we discover in the body of 
rerv single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and 
le more able to grapple with immense 
)jects, the greater still are those discove- 
es which it makes of wisdom and pro- 
dence in the works of the creation. A 
r Isaac Newton, who stands up as the 



miracleof the present age» can look tKroQ^h 
a whole planetary system; consider it m 
its weight, number, and measure; and draw 
from it as manv demonstrations of infinite 
power and wisdom, as a more confined un* 
derstanding is able to deduce from the sys- 
tem of a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on ana- 
tomy, I shall here consider the fabric and 
texture of the bodies of animals in one par« 
ticular view: which in my opinion shows 
the hand of a thinking ana all-wise Being 
in their formation, with the evidence of a 
thousand demonstrations. I think we may 
lay this down as an incontested principle, 
that chance never acts in a perpetual uni- 
formitv and consistence with itself. If one 
should always fling the same number with 
ten thousand dice, or see every throw jus* 
five times less, or five times more in num- 
ber, than the throw which immediately 
preceded it, who would not imagine there 
IS some invisible power which directs the 
cast? This is the proceeding which we 
find in the operations of nature. Every 
kind of animsu is diversified by different 
ma^itudes, each of which gives rise to a 
different species. Let a man trace the dog 
or lion kind, and he will observe how many 
of the works of nature are published, if I 
ma)[ use the expression, in a variety of 
editions. If we look into the reptile world, 
or into those different kinds of animals 
that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the same repetition amone several 
species, that differ very fittle from one 
another, but in sise ana bulk. You find 
the same creature that is drawn at large, 
copied out in several proportions and end- 
ing in miniature. It would be tedious to 
produce instances of this regular conduct 
m Providence, as it would be superfluou» 
to those who are versed in the natural 
history of animals; The magnificent har- 
mony of the universe is such, that we may 
observe innumerable divisions running upon 
the same ground. I might also extend this 
speculation to the dead parts of nature, in 
which we may find matter disposed into 
many dmilar systems, as well in our suiyey 
of stars and planets as of stones, vege- 
tables, and otner sublunary parts of the 
creation. In a word. Providence has shown 
the richness of its goodness and wisdom, 
not only in the production of many original 
species, but in the multiplicity of^ descanta 
which it has made on every original species 
in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther. 
Every livmg creatui-e, considered in itself, 
has many very complicated parts that are 
exact copies of some other parts which it 
possesses, and which are complicated in 
the same manner. One eye would have 
been sufficient for the subsistence and pre- 
servation of an animal; but, in order to 
better his condition, we see another placed 
with a mathematical exactness in the \ 
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most adranUceons titnttion, wid i» every 
particular «£ the same size and texture. Is 
It poanble for chance to be thus delicate 
and uniform in her operation^ Should a 
million of dice turn up together twice the 
same number, the wonider would be nothing 
in comparison with this. But when we see 
this similitude and resemblance in the arm, 
the hand, the fingers: when we see one 
half of the body entirely correspond with 
the other in all those minute strokes, with- 
out which a man might have very well 
subnsted; nav, when we often see a angle 
part repeated a hundred times in the same 
body, notwithstanding it consists of the 
most intricate weaving of numberless fibres, 
and these parts differing still in magnitude, 
as the convenience of their particular situa- 
tion requires; sure a man must have a 
Strang cast of understanding, who does 
not discover the finger of God in so won- 
derfiil a work. These duplicates in those 
parts of the body, without which a man 
might have very well subsisted, though 
not so well as with them, are a ]>lain Ide- 
monstration of an all-wi$e Contriver, as 
those more numerous copyinp which are 
found among the vessels of the same body, 
are evident demonstrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. This argument 
receives additional stren{;th, if we apply it 
to every animal and msect within our 
knowledge, as well as to those numberless 
living creatures that are objects too minute 
for a human eye; and if we consider how 
the several species in this whole world of 
life resemble one another in very many 
particulars, so far as is convenient tor their 
respective states of existence, it is much 
more probable that a hundred millions of 
dice should be casually thrown a hundred 
millions of times in the same number, than 
that the body of any anrie animal should 
be produced by the fortuitous concQurse of 
matter. And that the like chance should 
arise in innumerable ipstances requires a 
degree of credulity that is not under the 
direction of common sense. We may carry 
this consideration jret farther, if we reflect 
Oh tthe two sexes in every living species, 
with their resemblance to each other, and 
those particular distinctions that were ne- 
cessary for the keepng tip of this great 
world of life. 

There are many more demonstrations of 
a Supreme Being, and of his transcendent 
wisdom, power, and goodness, in the forma- 
tion of the body of a Hving creature, for 
which I refer my reader to other writ- 
ings, particularly to the nxth book of the 
. poem entitled Creation,* where the ana- 
tomy of the human body is described with 
great perspicuity and elegance. I have 
been jMirticular on the thought which runs 
through this speculation, because I have 
not seen it enlarged upon by others. O. 
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Nanquam iu ^nii^iiui beM 
Wtun Aiit, 

auin m. «Us,iMit, Hmper aliqiiM t_^^ 

Aliqnid moneat : at ilia, que t» tciie cradas. i 

Ei, qm tibi potarii prima, in eXwrtando «t n 
7Vr. Aoe^*. Act. ▼. i 

No man wai ever m eompletflly Aillad ia tl 

duet of lift, aa not to receive new inftsmatfan hm 
age and experience: inaomoeh tbat we in 

really ignoraot or what we thonglic we 

and eee eaoee to v^Ject what we Ikncled ««r 1 
intereet 

There are, I think, sentunents b te 
following letter from, my fHend capCaio 
Sentry, which discover a ratioDal andeqwl 
frame of mind, as well prepared for an ad- 
vanta^peous as an unfortunate change of 
condition. 



• OrasdoB. ApoaabyOiKicbsid 



• Ooveriey-taali, Nov. 15, Wa 

' SiR,^-I am come to the socceasioo d 
the estate of my honoured kinsmaoy Sb 
Roger de Coverley; and I assure you I BaA 
it no easv task to keep up the figure d 
master of the fortune which was so hand* 
somely enjoyed by that honest plain 



I cannot (with respect to the great obiin- 
tions I have, be it spoken) reflect apoDmi 
character, but I am confirmed in the tradi 
which I have, I think, heard spoken at tiie 
club; to wit, that a man of a warm and i " 



languid in his affections. But alas ! why dD 
I make a difficulty in speaking cS my wordiy 
ancestor's failings.^ His little absurdities 
and incapacity'for the conversation of the 
politest men are dead with him» and Im 
greater qualities are ever now naeM to 
him. I know not whether bv naming those 
disabilities I do not enhance nis meriC since 
he has left behind him a reputation in his 



country which would be worth the pains cf 
the wisest man's whole life to arrive at 
By the way, i must observe to yno, tiiat 
many of your readers have mistook t&it 
passage in your writings, wherein Sir Roger 
IS reported to have inquired into the private 
character of the j[Oung woman at the tavcfik 
I know you mentioned that circumstance as 
an instance of the amplipt^r and i n nocence 
of his mind, which made him imagine it a 
very easy thing to reclum one of tiiQst 
criminals, and not as an inclination in luiB 
to be guilty inth her. The less (fiacente 
of your readers cannot enter into diat d£ 
cacy of description in the character: bit 
indeed my chief bunness at this time is ts 
represent to you my present state of min^ 
and the satisfaction I promise to mysdf it 
the possesion of my new fortune. I haiv 
continued all Sir Roecr's servants, except ^ 
such as it was a relier to dismiss into fitde 
beines within my manor. Tlioae who ait ' 
in a list of the good knight's own hand to be 
taken care of by me, I have qiiarfcered4ipoB I 
such as have taken new leases of me, aadil 
added so many advantages during the fives' 
of the persons so quaitered* that it is the i 
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aterest <A tho^e whom they are joined wUih, 
D cherish and befriend them upon all occa- 
ions. I find a considerable sum of ready 
noney, which 1 am la3ring out among my 
lependants at the common interest, but 
w\ih a design to lend it accordine to their 
aerit, rather than according to their ability, 
shall lay a tax upon such as I haye highly 
ib]ifi;ed, to become security to me for such 
►f their own poor youth, whetlier male or 
eroale, as want help towards getting into 
ome being in the world. I hope I shall be 
kble to manage my affairs so as to improve 
ny fortune every year by doing acts of 
Lindness. I will lend my money to the use 
>f none but indigent men, secured by such 
LS have ceased to be indigent by the favour 
>f my family or myself. What makes this 
he more practicable is, that if they will do 
iny good with my money, they are welcome 
o It upon their own security: and I make 
lo exceptions against it, because the per- 
lons who enter into the obligations do it for 
heir own faroil)r. I have laid out four thou- 
sand pounds this way, and it is not to be 
magged what a crowd of people are obliged 
)y it. In cases where Sir Roger has recom- 
nended, I have lent money to put out chil- 
Iren, with a clause which makes void the 
obligation in case the infant dies before he 
s out of his apprenticeship; by which 
neans the kindred and masters are ex- 
xemely careful of breeding him to industry, 
that he may re-pay it himself by his labour, 
n three years joumcy-work after his time 
a out, for the use of^ his securities. Op- 
;x)rtunities of this kind are all that have 
xxurred since I came to my estate: but I 
issure you I will preserve a constant dis- 
position to catch at all the occasions I can 
x> promote the good and happiness of my 
leiehbourhood. 

* But give me leave to lay before you a 
jttle establishment which has grown out 
>f my past life, that I douSt not wiU ad- 
ninister great satisfaction to me in that 
;>art of it, whatever that is, which is to 
:ome. 

• There is a prejudice in fevour of the 
Bvay of life to which a man has been edu- 
:ated, which I know not whether it would 
lot be feulty to overcome. It is like a par- 
tiality to the interest of one's own country 
xfore that of any other nation. It is from 
i habit of thinkmg, grown upon me from 
my youth spent in arms, that I have ever 
tiela gentlemen, who have preserved mo- 
lesty, eood-nature, justice, and humanity, 
in a soldier's life, to be the most valuable 
ind worthy pjersons of the human race. To 
pass thiough imminent dangers, suffer pfun- 
m watchings, frightful alarms, and labori- 
ms marches, for the greater part of a man's 
ime, and pass the rest in sobriety conform* 
ible to the rules of the most virtuous civil 
Sfe, is a merit too great to deserve the 
treatment it usually meets with among the 
Ither parts of the worid. But I assure you, 
Ir, were there not very many who have 

Vol. IL 41 



this worth, we could never have seen the 

florious events which we have in our dinrs. 
n\?ed not say more to illustrate the cha* 
racter of a soldier than to teU you he is the 
very contrary to him you observe loud, 
saucy, and overbearing, in a red coat about 
town. But I was going to tell you that, in 
honour of the profession of arms, I have set 
apart a certain sum of money for a table for 
such gentlemen as have served thdr coun* 
try in the army, and will please from time 
to time to sojourn all, or any part of the 
year, at Coverley. Such of them as will do 
me that honour shall find horses, servants, 
and all things necessary for their accom* 
modation and enjoyment of all the conve- 
niences of life in a pleasant various country. 
If colonel Camperfelt* be in town, and his 
abilities are not employed another way in 
the service, there is no man would be more 
welcome here. That gentleman's thorough 
knowledge in his profession, together with 
the simplicity of his manners and goodness 
of his heart, would induce others like him 
to honour my abode; and I should be glad 
my acquaintance would take themselves to 
be invited, or not, as their characters have 
an affinity to his. 

• I woiild have all my friends know that 
they need not fear (though I am become a 
country gentleman) I will trespass against 
their temperance and sobriety. No sir, I 
shall retain so much of the good sentiments 
for the conduct of life, which we cultivated 
in each other at our club, as to contemn all 
inordinate pleasures; but particulariy re- 
member, with our beloved Tully, that the 
delight in food consists in desire, not satiety. 
They who most passionately pursue plea- 
sure, seldomest arrive at it. Now I am 
writing to a philosopher, I cannot forbear 
mentioning the satisfaction I took in the 
passage I read yesterday in the same Tully. 
A nobleman of Athens made a compliment 
to Plato the morning after he had sopped 
at his house. *• Your entertainments do not 
only please when you give them, but alao 
the day after." I am, my worthy friend, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

T. 'WILLIAM SENTRY.' 
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doin potius paoem •ternam paetooque hjrmeocoa 

Ezercemas FIfy. Mm. iv. 00. 

Let us in bonds of lasting peace ooite. 
And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 

I CANNOT but think the following letter 
from the emperor of China t o the po pe of. 
Romi?* proposing a coalitioh of tlie Chinese 
and Roman churches, will be acceptable to 
the curious. I must confess, I myself being 
of opinion that the emperor has as much 
authority to be interpreter to him he pre- 

• A llM eoaplittieat to colonel KempenMt, fhther of 
tha admiral, who waa diownad in tha Bojal G«M«i U 
Spitbead, Aufual 90, X789L 
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tends to expound, as the pope bas to be a 
vicar of the sacred person he takes upon 
him to represent, I waa not a little pleaised 
with their treaty of alliance. What pro- 
gress the negoliatioB between his majesty 
of RomA «nd his holiness of China makes, < 
(as we daily writers say upon subjects 
where we are at a loss,) time will let us 
know. In the mean time, nnce they a^ree 
in the fundamentals of power and authonty, 
and differ only in matters of £uth, we may 
expect the matter wiU go on without m- 
ficulty. 

Coina di lettera dal ri della Cina al Papa, 
interpretata dal padre segretario ddl* 
India della compagna di Giesil. 

•jfvoi bentdetto aofira i benedetti P. P. ed 
imfieradore grande d^ fiontifici e fuutore 
Xmo, dUperuatore der ogUo dei ri d* 
Eurofia CUmente XL 

•n favorito amico di Dio, Gionata 7*>, 
potentissimo sopra tutti i potentissimi della 
terra, altissimo sopra tutti gl'altissimi sotto 
il sole e la luna, che sieae nella sede di 
smeraldo deUa Cina sopra cento scaTmi 
d'oro, ad interpretare la lingua di Dio a 
tutti i descendenti fedeli d' Abramo, che da 
la vita e la morte a cento quindici regni, ed 
a cento settante isole, scnve con la penna 
dello struzzo vergine, e manda salute ed 
accrescimento di vecchiezza. 

* Essendo arrivato il tempo in cm U fiore 
della reale nostro gioventd aeve maturare i 
frutti della nostra vecchiezza, e confortare 
con qudl' i desideij de' popoli nostri divoti, 
e propagare il seme di quella pianta che 
deve proteggerli, abbiamo stabilito d'ac^ 
compagnarci con una verg^e ecce}sa ed 
amorosa allattata aUa mammella della leon- 
essa forte e dell' agnella mansueta. Percio 
essendoci stato figurato seropre il vdstro 
popolo Europeo Romano per paese di donne 
mvitte, e forte, e caste; auongiamo la nostra 
roano potente, a stringere una di loro, e 
questa sari una vostra nipote, o nipote di 
c^ualche altro eran saceraote Latino, che 
sia guardata dair occhio dritto di Dio, sarft 
seminata in lei Tautoriti di Sarra, la fedelt& 
d'Esther, e la sapienza di Abba; la vogliamo 
con I'occhio che guarda |l cielo, e la temir 
e con la bocca defla conchiglia che si paace 
della ruggiada del matina La sua eti non 
passi ducento corn della luna, la sua statura 
si fdta quanto la spicca dritta del grano 
verde, e la sua grossezza quanto un mani- 
polo di grano aecco. Noi la mandaremmo a 
vestire per li nostri mandatici ambasciadori, 
e chi la conduranno a noi, e noi la incon- 
traremmo alia riva del fiume grande facen- 
dola salire sul nostro cocchio. Ella potri 
adorare appresso di noi il suo Dio, am 
ventiquattro ahre a suo elezzione e potHL 
cantare con loro, come la tottora alia 
primavera. 

'Soddisfondo noi, padre e amico nostra, 
questa nostra brama, sarete oaggione di 
unire in perpetua amicizia cotesti vostri 
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regni d'Europa al nostro dominante US' 
perio, e jsi abbracciramo le vostri \e^ 
come I'edera abbraccia la pianta; e nor 
medesemi spargeremo del nostro aeme 
reale in coteste province, riscaldando i letti 
di vostri princip} coq il fooco amoroso ddUe 
nostre amazoni, d^altune delle quali i nostri 
nsandatici ambaadadori vi porteranno le 
somielianze dipinte. 

* Vi confirmiamo di tenere in pace le doe 
buone religiose famiglie delli missoaaiji, 

gU fif^lioli d'Igjnazio, e U bianchi e neri 
gliob di Dominico, il eiii consiglio deg^' 
nni e degl' altri d serve di scorta nel nostro 
regimento e di lume ad interpretare le 
divine legge, come appunto £a lume 1*0^ 
che si getta in mare. 

* In tanto alzandoci dal nostro troDO per 
abbracdarvi, vi dichiariamo, nostro on- 
giunto e confederato, ed ordiiuamo che 
<}uesto {bgho sia segnato col nostro segno 
imperiale della nostra citti, capo del moMkv 
il quinto giomo della terza lunatione, I'anoo 
quarto del nostro imperia 

* n sigillo i un sole nella cm faccia ^ anclie 
quella della luna, ed intomo tra i raggi, vi 
sono traposte alcune spada. 

* Dico il traduttore che secondo il ceremo- 
nial di questa lettera e recedentisamo 
specialmente fossero scritta con la pennt 
dello struzzo-vergine con la quella non 
sMiionsi scrivere quei ri che le precfhiere 
a Dio, e scrivendo a qualche altro pnndpe 
del mondo, la maggior finezza che ustno^ i 
scrivergli con la penna dd pavoiie. ' 

A letter from the emperor of China to the 
Pope, interpreted by a father Jesait, 
secretary ofthe Indies. 

' 7b yofr, blested above the bleated^ ptreat 
emfieror of bUhofu and fioaior ofchrm- 
tians^ dispenser of the oil of the kmgw tf 
Europe, Clement XI, 

* The favourite friend of God, Gionotta 
the Vllth, most powerful above the moit 
powerful of the earth, hiehest above the 
highest under the sun and moon, who sits 
on a throne of emerald of China, above 100 
steps of gold, to interpret the language of 
God to the faithful, and who fdves life and 
death to 115 kingdoms, and 170 islands; he 
writes with the ooill of a vimn ostrich, auJ 
sends health ana increase ofold age. 

* Being arrived at the time of our age, in 
which the flower of our royal youth ought 
to ripen into fruit towards old age, to com- 
fort therewith the desires of our devoted 
people, and to propagate the seed of that 

Slant which must protect them; we have 
etermined to accompanv ourselves with s 
high amorous virgin, suckled at the breast 
of a wild lioness and a meek lamb, and, 
imagining with ourselves that your Euro- 
pean Roman people is the father of uncoi- 
querabte and chaste ladies, we stretch oot 
our powerful arm to embrace one of them, 
and she shall be one of your niec^es, or the 
niece of some other great Latin priest, the 
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darline of God's right eye. Let the aatho- 
rity of Sarah be sown in her, the fidelity of 
£lBther,and the wisdom of Abba. We would 
liave her eye like that of a dove, which 
may look upon heaven and earth, with the 
mouth of a shell-iish, to feed upon the dew 
of the momingi her age must not exceed 
2O0 courses of the moon; let her stature be 
equal to that of an ear of green com, and 
her fdrth a handful. 

* We will send our mandarines ambassa- 
dors to clothe her» and to conduct her to 
us* and we will meet her on the bank of a 
great river, making her to leap up into our 
chariot She may with us worship her own 
God, together with twenty-four virgins of 
her own choosing; and she may nng with 
them as the turtle in the spring. 

'You, O father and fnend, complyine 
with this our desire* may be an occasion of 
uniting in perpetual fnendship our high 
empire with vour European kingdoms, and 
w^e may emorace your laws as the ivy 
embraces the tree; and we ourselves may 
scatter our royal blood into your provinces, 
warming the chief of your princes with 
the amorous fire of our amasons, the re- 
sembHng pictures of some of which our 
said mandarines ambassadors shall convey 
to you. 

•We exhort you to keep in peace two 
good religious families of missionaries* the 
sons of Ignatius, and the black and white 
sons of Dominicus; that the counsel, both 
of the one and the other may serve as li 
guide to us in our g^ovemment, and a light 
to interpret the divine law, as the oil cast 
into the sea produces light 

* To conclude, we rising up in our throne 
to embrace you, we declare you our ally 
and confederate; and have ordered this leaf 
to be sealed with our imperial signet, in our 
royal city, tiie head of the world, the eighth 
day of the third lunation, and the fourth 
year of our reign.' 



and her retinue, in advancing the interests 
of the Roman-catholic religion in tlioss 
kingdoms. 

* To the Sfieetator General. 

* MAt IT PLEASE tOtJg HONOtTIl, — ^thate 

of late seen French hats of a prodigious 
mac^nitude pass by my observatory. 
T. ^ ^ ^ UOHN SLY.* 



Letters from Rome say, the whole con- 
versation both among gentlemen and ladies 
has turned upon the siibject of this episUe, 
ever since it arrived. The iesuit who trans* 
lated it says, it loses much of the majesty 
of the original in the Italian. It seems there 
was an mTer of the same nature made by 
the predecessor of the present emperor to 
Lewis XIIL of France; but no lady of that 
court would take the voyage, that sex not 
being at that time so much used in public 
negotiations. The manner of treating the 
pope is, accordinjg to the Chinese ceremo- 
nial, very respectful : for the emperor writes 
to him with the quill of a virgin ostrich, 
which was never used before but in writing 
prayers. Instructions are preparing for the 
lady who shall have so much' zeal as to un- 
dertake this pilgrimage, and be an empress 
for the sake of her reUpon. The principal 
of the Indian missionaries has given in a list 
of the reigning sins in China, in order to 
prepare indulgencies necessary to this lady 
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Oaini« pttefheiendft, at ne quid onmino qaod Tendl* 
tor aorit, emptor ignoret TmtL 

EFerr thinf should be fkirly told, that the bujrerinaf 
not be ignomnt of any thing which the eeller knows. 

It gives me very great scandal to ob- 
serve, wherever I go, how much skill, in 
buying all manner of goods, there is neces^ 
sary to defend yourself from being cheated 
in whatever you see exposed to sale. My 
reading makes such a strong impressioa 
upon me, that \ should think myself a cheat 
in my way, if I should translate any thing 
from another tongue, and not acknowledge 
it to my readers. I understood, from com- 
mon report, that Mr. Cibber was intro« 
ducing a French play upon our stage, and 
thought myself concerned to let the town 
know what was his, and what was foreign. * 
When I came to the rehearsal, I found the 
house so partial to one of their own frater* 
nity, that they gave every thing which was 
said such grace, emphasis, and force in 
their action, that it was no easy matter to 
make any judgment of the i>erformance. 
Mrs. Oldfield, who, it seems, is the heroic 
daughter, had so just a conception of her 
part, that her action made what she spoke 
appear decent, just, and noble. The pas- 
sions of terror and compassion they made 
me believe were very artfully raised, and 
the whole conduct of the play artful and 
surprising. We authors do not much relish 
the endeavours of players in this kind, but 
have the same disdun as physicians and 
lawyers have when attorneys and apotiie- 
caries give advice. Cibber himselt took 
the liberty to tell me, that he expected I 
wQuld do him justice, and allow the play 
well prepared tor his spectators, whatever 
it was for his readers. He added veir many 
particulars not uncurious concerning the 
manner of taking an audience, and laying 
wait not onl]r for their superficial applause, 
but also for insinuating into their ajrections 
and passions, by the artfiil management of 
the look, voice, and gesture of the speaker* 
I could not but consent that the Heroic 
Daughter appeared in the rehearsal a mov** 



• Ximona, or the Heroic Dtnghter, ■ truedv taken 
trim the Cid ofCoraenie, by cTcibber. 

Thia pla/ net with so little eneonragnneDt, that the 
author did not venture to publish it till about two vearv 
after it had heen perfbrmed, when it appeand with s 
highly complimenUTy dedication to Sir Richard Steele, 
but anfoftnnattly at tba azpeBie of a iMidl htit« 
writer. 
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ing entertainment, wroaglit out of a great 
and exemplary Tirtue. 

The advantaps of action, show, and dress, 
on these occasions are allowable, because 
the merit consists in being capable of im- 
pomng upon us to our advantagie and enter- 
tainment All that I was ^ing to say about 
the honesty of an author m the sale of his 
ware was, that he ought to own all that he 
had borrowed from others, and lay in a 
clear light all that he gives his spectators 
for thdr money, with an account or the first 
manufacturers. But I intended to give the 
lecture of this day upon the common and 
prostituted behaviour of traders in ordinary 
commerce. The philosopher made it a rule 
of trade, that your profit ought to be the 
common profit; and it is unjust to make any 
step towunds gain, wherein the gain of even 
those to whom you sell is not also consulted. 
A man may deceive himself if he thinks 
fit, but he is no better than a cheat, who 
sells any thin^ without telling the excep- 
tions against it, as well as what is to be 
said to Its advantage. The scandalous abase 
of language and hardening of conscience, 
which may be observed eveir day in going 
from one place to another, is what makes 
a whole city, to an unprejudiced eye, a den 
of thieves. It was no small pleasure to me 
for this reason to remark, as I passed by 
Comhill, that the shop of that worthy, ho- 
nest, though lately unfortunate citizen, Mr. 
John Morton, so well known in the linen 
trade, is setting up anew. Since a man has 
been in a distressed condition, it ought to be 
a peat satisfaction to have passed through 
it in such a manner as not to have lost the 
friendship of those who suffered. with him, 
but to receive an honourable acknowledg- 
ment of his honestv from those ver^ persons 
to whom the law nad consigned ms estate. 

The misfortune of this atizen is like to 
prove of a very general advantage to those 
who shall deal with him hereafter; for the 
stock with which he now sets up bdng the 
loan of his friends, he cannot expose that 
to the hazard of giving credit, but enters 
into a ready-money trade, by which means 
he will both buy and sell the best and 
cheapest He imposes upon himself a rule 
of affixing the value of each piece he sells, 
to the piece itself; so that the most igno- 
rant servant or child will be as ^ood a buyer 
at his shop as the most skilful in the trade. 
For all which, you have all his hopes and 
fortune for your security. To encourage 
dealing after this way, there is not only the 
aivoiding the most infamous guilt in ordi- 
nary bartering; but this ot)servation, that 
he who buys with ready money saves as 
much to his family as the state exacts out 
of his land for the security and service of 
his country. That is to say, in plun Eng- 
lish, ^xteen will do as much as twenty 
shillings. 

* Mr. Spect ATOR,^My heart i&so swell- 
ed with grat^iil sentiments on account of 



some favours which I have latelv received, 
that I must beg leave to give them ntter- 
aa^ amongst the crowd of other anonymous 
correspondents; and writing, I hope, viD 
be as great a relief to my forced alenoe 
as it is to your natural tadtumity. My 
generous benefactor will not sufFer me to 
speak to him in any terms of acknowledg- 
ment,, but ever treats me as if he had the 
greatest obligations, and uses me with a 
distinction that is not to be expected from 
one so much my superior in fortune, years, 
and understanaing. He in»nuates» as if I 
had a certain right to his favours from some 
merit, which his particular indulgence to 
me has discovered; but that is only a beau- 
tiful artifice to lessen the pain an honest 
mind feels in receiving obligations when 
there is no probability of returning them. 

'A g^ft IS doubled when accompanied 
with such a delicacy of address; but what 
to me gives it an inexpi*esab)e value, is its 
coming from the man 1 most esteem in the 
worid. It pleases me indeed, as it is ai» 
advantage and addition to my fortune; bat 
when I consider it as an instance of that good 
man's friendship, it overjoys, it transprats 
me: I look on it with a lover's eye, and no 
longer re^rd the gift, but the hand that 
gave it Tor my friendship is so entirely 
void of any gainful views, that it often gives 
me pain to think it should have been 
chargeable to him; and I cannot at 



melancholy hours help doing his generosi^ 
the injury of fearing it should c^ on ths 
account, and that the last favour might be 
a sort of legacy of a departing friendship. 

* I confess these fears seem very ground- 
less and unjust, but you must forgive them 
to the appreheiision of one possessed of a 
mat treasure, who is frighted at the most 
distant shadow of danger. 

* Since I have thus far opened my heart 
to you, I will not conceal the secret satis- 
faction I feel there, of knowing the good- 
ness of my friend will not be unrewarded. 
I am pleased with thinking the providence 
of the Almighty hath suffident blessings in 
store for him, and will certainly dischaige 
the debt,'thoueh I am not made the happy 
instrument of doing it 

« However, nothing in my power shall be 
wanting to show my eratitude; I will make 
it the bunness of my life to thank him; ant 
shall esteem (next to him) those my bat 
friends, who give me the ^atest asast- 
ance ih this good work. Printing this let* 
ter would be some little instance of mr 
gratitude; and your favour herein wib 
very much oblige your most humble ser- 
vant, 8cc W. C 

•Nov. 24/ T, 
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aippoM 70a taa a wmiiid« and om that thoWd 
An herb, which yoa •pplr*d, but foaod bo good ; 
"Woald 70a be fond of thia, increan vour pain. 
And uw the fruitleai remedy agaia f— OmcA. 

It is very difficult to praix a man with- 
oat putting him out of countenance. M^ 
following correspondent has found out this 
uncommon art, and, together with hiS 
friends, has celebrated some of my specu- 
lations after such a concealed but divertine 
manner, that if any of my readers think I 
am to blame in publishing my own com- 
mendations, they will allow I should have 
deserved their censure as much had I sup- 
pressed the humour in which they are con- 
veyed to me. 

•Sir,— I am often in a private assembly 
of wits of both sexes, where we generally 
descant upon your speculations, or upon 
the subjects on which you have treated. 
We were last Tuesday talking of those two 
volumes which you have lately published. 
Some were commending one of your pa- 
pers, and some another; and there was 
s<:arce a single ]>erson in the company that 
had not a fovourite speculation. Upcm this 
a man of wit and learning told us, he 
thought it would not be amiss if we paid 
the Spectator the same compliment that is 
often made in our public prints to Sir Wil- 
liam Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. Moor, the 
apothecary, and other eminent physician^ 
where it is usual for the patients to publish 
the cures which have oeen made upon 
them, and the several distempers under 
which they laboured. The proposal took; 
and the lady where we visited having the 
two last volumes in large paper interleaved 
for her own private use, ordered them to 
be brought down* and laid in the window, 
whither every one in the company retired, 
and writ down a particular advertisement 
in the style and phrase of the like inge- 
raous compositions which we frequently 
meet with at the end of our newspapers. 
When we had finished our woA, we read 
them with a great deal of mirth at the fire- 
side, and agreed, nemine contradieentet to 
get them transcribed, and sent to the Spec- 
tator. The gentleman who made the pro- 
posal entered the following advertisement 
hdbre the title-page, after which the rest 
succeeded in order. 

« Remedium efficax et univemtm ; or, an 
effectual remedy adfipted to all capacities; 
showing how any person may cure himself 
of ill-nature, pride, party-spleen, or any 
other distemper incident to the human sys- 
tem, with an easy way to know when the 
infection is upon him. The panacea is as 
innocent as bread, agreeable to the taste, 
and requires no confinement. It has not its 
equsd in the universe, as abundance of the 
nobility and gentry throughout the king- 
dom have experienced. 

^ N. B. No fenuly ought to be without it' 



Over ihe iwo ^/U€tatan onJMlouty, Mng 
the two fint in the third volume, JVot. 

iro, iri. 

* I, WilUam Crazy, aged threescore and 
seven, having been (or several years aifiict- 
ed with uneasy doubts, fears, and vapours^ 
occattoned by the youth and beauty of 
Mary my wife, aged twenty-five, do here- 
by, for the benefit of the public, give notice, 
that I have found great relief from the two 
following doses, having taken them two 
mornings, together with a dish of chocolate. 
Witness my hand, dec* 

* For the ben^ of the Poor. 

* In charity to such as are troubled with 
the disease of levee-hunting, and are forced 
to seek thdr bread every morning at the 
chamber-doors of great men, I, ji, B, do 
testify, that for many years past I laboured 
under this fashibhable distemper, but was 
cured of it by a remedy which I bought of 
Mrs. Baldwin, contained in a half sheet of 
paper, marked Na 193, where any one 
may be provided with the same remedy at 
the price of a single penny.' 

«An in^ible cure for hypochondriac 
melancholy, Nos. ITS, 184, 191, 203, 309, 
221, 231, 235. 239, 245, 247. 251. 
« Probatum ett, CHARLES EASY.' 

' I, Christopher Query, having been trou- 
bled with a certain distemper in my tongue, 
which showed itself in impertinent and su- 
perfluous interrogatories, have not asked 
one unnecessary question since my perusal 
of the prescription marked Na 228.' 

* The Britannic Beautifier, being an essay 
on modesty, Na 231, which gives such a 
delightful blushing colour to the cheeks of 
those that are white or pale, that it is not 
to be distinguished from a natural fine 
complexion, nor perceived to be artificiid 
by the nearest friend, is nothing of paint, or 
in the least hurtfuL It renders the face 
delightfullv handsome: is not subject to be 
rubbed off, and cannot be paralleled by 
either wash, powder, cosmetic, See. It is 
certainly the best beautifier in the world. 

• MARTHA GLOWORM.' 

*I, Samuel Self, of the parish of St. 
James's, having a constitution which na- 
turally abounds with acids, made use of a 
paper dP directions marked Na 177, recom- 
mending a healthful exercise called good- 
nature, and have found it a most excellent 
sweetener of the blood. ' 

* Whereas I, Elizabeth Rainbow, was 
troubled with that distemper in my head, 
which about a year ago was pretty epi- 
demical among the ladies, and discovered 
itself in the colour of their hoods: having 
made use of the doctor's cephalic tincture, 
which he exhibited to the public in one of 
his last year's papers, I recovered in a 
very few days.' 
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* I, Geom Gloom, hayine for a long time 
been trouoledwith the spleen, and being 
advised by my friends to put myself into a 
coarse of BCeeie, did for that end make use 
of the remedies conveyed to me several 
mornings, in ithort letters, from the hands 
of the invisible doctor. They were marked 
at the bottom Nathaniel Henroost, Alice 
Threadncedle,. Rebecca Nettletoy, Tom 
Loveless, Mary Meanwell, Thomas Smoker, 
Anthony Freeman, Tom Mesgot, Rustic 
Sprightly, &a vhich have haa so good an 
effect upon me, that J now find myself 
cheerful, lightsome, and easy; and there^ 
fore do recommend them to all such as la- 
bour under the same distemper. ' 

Not having room to insert all the adver- 
tisements which were sent me, I have only 
picked out some few from the third vo- 
tame, reserving the fourth for another op- 
portunity, O. 
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*Mr. Spectator,-^! have read this 
day^s paper with a great deal of pleasure, 
and could send you an account d several 
elixirs and antidotes in your third volume, 
which your correspondents have not taken 
notice of in their advertisements; and at the 
aame time must own to you, that I have 
seldom seen a shop furnished with such a 
variety of medicaments, and in which 
there are fewer soporifics. The several 
vehicles you have invented for conveying 
your unacceptable truths to us, are what I 
most particulariy admire, as I nm afraid 
they are secrets which will die with you. 
I do not find that any of our critical essays 
are taken notice of in this paper, notwitn- 
standing I lode upon them to be excellent 
cleansers of the brain, and could venture, to 
auperscribe them with an advertisement 
which I have lately seen in one of your 
newspapers, wherem there is an account 
given 01 a sovereign remedy for restoring 
8ie taste to all suen persons whose palates 
have been vitiated by distempers, unwhole- 
some food, or any the like occasions. But 
to let fall the alluaon, notwithstan<]Ung your 
critieisms, and particulariy the candour 
whieh you have discoverea in them, are 
not the least taking part of your works, I 
find your opinion concerning poetical jus- 
tice, as it is expressed in the first part or 
your fortieth Spectator, is controverted by 
•ome eminent critics; and as you now 
Beem» to our great grief of heart, to be 
winding up your bottoms, I hoped you 
would haye enlarged a littie upon that Bub^* 
feet It is indeed but a single paragraph 
IB jwff worksy and I belieye those who 



have read it with the sameattenticQ I hflpre 
done, will think there is nothing to be ob> 
jected against it I have however drawn 
up some additional arguments to strcn^thca 
the opinion which you have there dehver- 
ed, having endeavoured to go to the botton 
of the matter, which you may either pain 
lish or suppress as you think nt. 

* Horace, in my motto, says, that all men 
are vicious, and that they differ from ooe 
another only as they are more or less sa 
Boileau has given t6e same account of our 
wisdom, as Horace hasof our virtue: 



<* All men," says he, ''are fools, and, m 
spite of their enaeavours to the contruy, 
differ from one another only as they are 
more or less sa" 

' Two or three of the old Greek poeti 
have given the same turn to a aenteaoe 
which describes the happiness of man m 
this lifet 

« To ^^i» MXva-wf , »vtf«t irTi» wrvxtrnfj" 

" That man is moat happjr wbo is the leaat miaenble.'* 
' It will not perhaps be unentertaining to 
the polite reader to <)>serve how these three 
beautiful sentences are formed upon differ- 
ent subjects, by the same way ot thinking; 
but I shall return to the first of them. 

'Our goodness being of a comparative 
and not an absolute nature, there is nooe 
who in strictness can be called a virtuous 
man. Every one has in him a natural alloy, 
though one may be fuller of dross than an- 
other: for this reason I cannot think it right 
to introduce a perfect or a faultless man 
upon the stage; not only because such a 
character is impro^r to move compassion, 
but because there is no such thing in na- 
tur& This might probably be one reason 
why the Spectator in ooe ot his papers took 
notice of that late invented term called 
poetical jttstiee, and the wrong notions into 
which it has led some tragic writers. The 
most perfect man has vices enough to draw 
down punishments upon his head, and to 
justify Providence in regard to any mise- 
ries that may befall him. For this reason 
I cannot think but that the instruction and 
moral are much finer, where a man who is 
virtuous in the main of lus character &Ils 
into distress, and sinks under the blows of 
fortune at the end of a tragedy, than when 
he is represented as happy and triumph- 
ant Such an example corrects the inso- 
lence of human nature, softens the mind of 
the beholder with sentiments of pity and 
compassion, comforts him under nis own 
private affliction, and teaches him not to 
judge of men's virtues by their success. I 
cannot think of one real hero In all aoti- 
ouity so far raised above human inftrmitia^ 
that he might not be very naturally repre- 
sented in a tragedy as plunged in misfor- 
tunes and calamities* The poet may stifl 
find out some prevailing passion or wfi»> i 
cretiao in his character, and ahow it ia 
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such a maimer as wiU safficiently acquit 
the gods of any injustice in his sufferings. 
Fof, as Horace observes in my text, the 
best man is faulty, though not in so ereat a 
decree as those whom we generally call 
▼iciCNis men. 

* If such a strict poetical justice as some 
gentlemen insist upon was to be observed in 
this art, there is no manner of reason whv 
it should not extend to hermc poetry as well 
as tragedy. But we find it so little observed 
in Homer, that his Achilles is placed in the 
ereatest point of glory and success, though 
nis * character is morally vicious, and only 
Xx>etically good, if I may use the phrase ot 
our modem critics. The iEneia is filled 
inth innocent, unhappy persons. Nisus 
and Euryalus, Lausus and Pallas, come all 
to unfortunate ends. The poet takes notice 
in particular, that, in the sacking of Troy, 
Ripheus fell, who was the most just man 
annrng the Trojans. 

Cadit et Ripheus Justinimot anus. 

Qui Alii in Teucna, et aefvaatiasimafl cqnf : 
mu aliter yiBom est JBn. ii. 4S7. 

And that Pantheus could neither be pre- 
served by his transcendjent piety, nor by the 
koly fillets of Apollo, whose pnest he >^as. 

Nee te tea plunma, Paatheu, 

I lAbenlem pietas, aec Apol.iDis infula tezit. 

Ibid.Ter.4S9. 

i might here mention the practice of an- 
I cient tr^c poets, both Greek and Latin; 
but as this particular is touched upon in the 
pa}>er above-mentioned, I shall pass it over 
; in silence. I could produce passages out of 
Aristotle in favour of my opinion; and if 
in one place he says that an absolutely vir- 
I tuous man, should not be represented as 
I unhappy, this does not justify any one who 
shall thmk fit to bring m an absolutely vir- 
! tuous man upon the stage. Those who are 
acquainted with that author's way of writ- 
ing, know very well that, to take the whole 
I extent of his subject into his divisions of it, 
be often makes use of such cases as are 
im^nary, and not reducible to practice. 
He himself declares that such tragedies as 
ended unhappily, bore away the prize in 
theatrical contentions, from those which 
ended happily; and for the fortieth specu- 
lation, which I am now considering, as it 
has given reasons why these are more apt 
to piease an audience, so it only proves that 
these are generally preferable to the other, 
though at the same time it afiirms that 
many excellent tragedies have and may be 
written in both kinds. 

*l Ishall conclude with observing, that 
though the Spectator above-mentioned is 
so far against the rule of poetical justice, as 
to afiirm that good men may meet with an 
unhappy catastrophe in tragedy, it does not 
say tnat ill men may go off unpunished. 
Tne reasons for this distinction is very 
plun, namely, because the best of men are 
licious enough to justifjr Providence for any 
misfortunes and afflictions which may be- 
fall them, but there are many men so cri- 



minal that they can have no claim or pre- 
tence to happiness. The best of men may 
deserve punishment, but the worst of men 
cannot deserve happiness. 
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Though grieT*d at the departare of my fHend, 
Hia purpoae of retiring 1 eommend. 

I BELIEVE most people begin the world 
vrith a resolution to withdraw from it into 
a serious kind of solitude or retirement 
when they have made themselves easy in 
it. Our unhappiness is, that we find out 
some excuse or other for deferring such our 
good resolutions until our intended retreat 
IS cut oiFby death. But among all kinds of 
people, there are none who are so hard to 
part with the world as those who are grown 
old in the heaping up of riches. Their minds 
are so warped with their constant attention 
to gain, that it is verv difficult for them to 
nve their souls another bent, and convert 
uiem towards those objects, which thougji 
they are proper for every stage of life, are 
so more especially for the last Horace 
describes an old usurer as so charmed with f 
the pleasures of a country life, that in ordei 
to make a purchase he called in all his 
money; but what was the event of it? 
Why, in a very few days after he put it 
out again. I am engaged in this series of 
thought by a discourse which I had last 
week with my worthy friend Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a man of so much natural elo- 
quence, good sense, and probity of mind, 
that I always hear him with a particular 
pleasure. As we were sitting together, 
oeing the sole remaining members of our 
chib. Sir Andrew gave me an account of 
the many busy scenes of life in which he 
had been engaged, and at the same time 
reckoned up to me abundance of those 
lucky hits, which at another time he would 
have called pieces of good fortune; but in 
the temper of mind he was then, he term- 
ed them mercies, favours of Providence, 
and blessings upon an honest industry. 
* Now,* says he, « you must know, my good 
friend, I am so used to consider myself as 
creditor and debtor, that I often state my 
accounts after the same manner with re- 
gard to heaven and my own soul. In this 
case, when I look upon the debtor side, I 
find such innumerable articles, that I want 
arithmetic to cast them up; but when I 
look upon the creditor side, I find little 
more than blank paper. Now, though I 
am very well satisnea that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am resolved however to turn all my future 
endeavours that way. You must not there- 
fore be surprised, my friend, if you hear 
that I am breaking myself to a more 
thoughtfiil kind of life, and if I meet you no 
more in this place.* 
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I could not but approve so good a resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding the loss I shall suffer 
bv it Sir Andrew has since explained 
himself to me more at large in the follow- 
ing letter, which is just come to my hands. 

• Good Mr. Spectator, — Notwithstand- 
ing my friends at the club have always 
raUioi me, when I have talked of retiring 
from business, and repeated to me one 
of my own sayings, that ** a merchant has 
nfever enough until he has got a little 
more;** I can now inform you, that there 
is one in the world who thinks he has 
enough, and is determined to pass the re- 
mainder of his life in the enjoyment of what 
he has. You know me so well, that I need 
not tell you I mean, by the enjoyment of 
my possessions, the making of them useful 
to the public As the greatest part of my 
estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and 
volatile nature, either tost upon seas or 
fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed and set- 
tled in substantial acres and tenements. I 
have removed it from the uncertainty of 
stocks, winds, and waves, and disposed of 
it^ in a considerable purchase. This will 
give me great opportunity of being charita- 
ble in my way, that is, in setting my poor 
neighbours to work, and giving them a 
comfortable subsistence out of their own 
industry. My gardens, my fish-ponds, my 
arable and pasture grounds* shall be my 
several hospitals, or rather work-houses, 
in which I propose to maintain a great 
many indigent persons, who are now starv- 
ing in my neighbourhood. I have gpt a 
fine spread of improvable lands, and in my 
own tnoughts am already plowing up some 
of them, fencing others; planting woods, 
and draining marshes. In fine, as I have 
my share in the surface of this island, I am 
resolved to make it as beautiful a spot as 
any in her majesty's dominions; at least 
there is not an inch of it which shall not be 
cultivated to the best advantage, and do its 
utmost for its owner. As in mv mercantile 
employment I so disposed ot my affairs, 
that, from whatever comer of the compass 
the wind blew, it was bringing home one or 
other of my ships ; I hope as a husband- 
man to contrive it so, that not a shower of 
rain or a glimpse of sunshine shall fall upon 
my estate without bettering some part of 
it, and contributing to the products of the 
season. You know it has been hitherto my 
opinion of life, that it is thrown away when 
it is not some way useful to others. But 
when I am riding out by myself, in the 
fresh air, on the open heath that lies by my 
house, I find several other thoughts grow- 
ing up in me. I am nowof opinion, that a 
man of niy age may find business enough - 
on himself, by setting his mind in order, 
preparing it tor another worid, and recon- 
ciling it to the thoughts of death. I must 
therefore acquaint you, that besides those 
«iMal methods of charity, of which I have 
before spoken^ I am at this very instant 



finding out a convenient place where I mtf 
build an almshouse, which I intend to ca- 
dow verv handsomely for a dosen anpcr> 
annuated husbandmen. It wiliJ>e a^^eaft 
pleasure to me to say my prayers twice a 
day with men of my own years, who all of 
them, as well as myself, may have their 
thoughts taken up how they ahall die^ 
rather than how they shall live. I r emea - 
ber an excellent saying that I learned st 
school, Jftnia coronat ofiu9. You know best 
whether it be in Virgil or in Horace, it is 
my business to apply it If your affairs will 
permit you to taae the country air with ne 
sometimes, you will find an apartment fit- 
ted up for )rou, and shall be every day en^ 
tertmned with beef or mutton of my own 
feeding; fish out of my own ponds; and 
fruit out of my 0¥m gardens. You shall 
have free egress and regress about my 
house, without having any questions asked 
you; and in a word, such a hearty welcome 
as you may expect from your most sincere 
friend and humble servant, 

•ANDREW FREEPORT.* 

The club of which I am a member being 
entirely dispersed, I shall consult my reader 
next week upon a project relating to the 
institution of a new one. O. 
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<&iild dlgnqm tento ferat hie firoiniMor MaIvT 

B&r. Jin BttL w. 13BL 

IB wlist win all tiiif MCentatloB trndT^mmtBrnmn. 

SiKCE the late dissolution of the dob^ 
whereof I have often declared myself a 
member, there are very many persons who 
by letters, petitions, and recommendatkna^ 
put up for the next election. At the same 
time I must complain, that several indirect 
and underhand practices have been made 
use of upon this occasion. A certain coun- 
try gentleman began to ta/i upon the first 
information he received of Sir Roger^ 
death; when he sent me up word that, if I 
would get him chosen in the place of the 
deceased, he would present me with a bar- 
rel of the best October I had ever tasted in 
my life. The ladies are in great pain to 
know whom I intend to elect in the room 
of Will Honeycomb. Some of them indeed 
are of opinion that Mr. Honeycomb did not 
take sufficient care of their mterest in the 
club, and are therefore desirous of havii^ 
in it hereafter a representative of their own 
sex. A citizen who subscribes himself Y. 
Z. tells me that he has one-and-twenty 
shares in the African company, and offers 
to bribe me with the odd one in case hf 
may succeed Sir Andrew Freeport, wludi 
he thinks would raise the credit of that 
fiind. I have several letters, dated frosi 
Jenny Man's, by gentlemen who are canfi- 
dates for captain Sentry's place; and ss 
many firom a coffee-house in St. Pad^ 
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cborch-yard of such who would fill up the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of my 
-worthy friend the clergyman» whom I can 
never mention but with a particular re- 
spect. 

Having maturely weighed these several 
particulars, with the many remonstrances 
that have been made to me on this subject, 
and considering how invidious an office I 
shall take upon me if I make the whole elec- 
tion depend upon my nngle voice, and be- 
ing unwilling to expose myself to those da- 
roours, which on such an occasion will not 
fail to be raised against me for paitiality, 
injustice, corruption, and other qualities, 
which my nature abhors, I have formed to 
myself the project of a club as follows. 

1 have thoumts of issuing out writs to all 
and everjr of the clubs that are established 
in the cities of London and Westminster, 
requiring them to choose out of their re- 
spective bodies a perscm of the greatest 
merit, and to return his name to me before 
Lady-day, at which time I intend to sit 
upon business. 

By this means I may have reason to hope, 
that the club over which I shall preside 
w^ill be the very flower and quintessence of 
all other clubs. I have communicate this 
my F|rqject to none but a particular friend 
of mine, whom I have celebrated twice or 
thrice for his happiness in that kind of wit 
which is commonW known by the name of 
a pun. The only oojection he makes to it is, 
that I shall raise up enemies to myself if I 
act with so regal an air, and that my de- 
tractors, instead of giving me the usual title 
of Spectator, will be apt to call me the King 
of Clubs. 

But to proceed on my intended project: 
it is very well known that I at first set forth 
in this work with the character of a silent 
man; and I think I have so well preserved 
my taciturnity, that 1 do not remember to 
have vi<4ated it with three sentences in the 
space of almost two years. As a monosyl- 
lable is my delight, I have made very few 
excursions, in conversations which I have 
related^ beyond a Yes or a Na By this 
means my readers have lost many good 
things which I have had in my heart, though 
I did not care for uttering them. 

Now in order to diversify my character, 
and to show the world how weH I can talk 
if I have a mind, I have thoughts of being 
▼ery loauacious in the club which I have 
BOW under conrideration. But that I may 

Sroceed the more regularly in this affair, I 
esign, upon the first meeting of the said 
€:lub, to have my mouth opened in form; 
intending to regulate myself in this particu- 
lar by a certain ritual which 1 have by me, 
that contains all the ceremonies which are 
pradtised at the opening of the mouth of a 
cardinal. I have likewise examuied the 
forms which were used of old by Pythago- 
ras, when any of his scholars, after an ap- 
Erenticeship of silence, was made free of 
is speech. In the mean time» as I have 
Vou n. 42 



of late found my name in foreign gazettes 
upon less occasions, I question not but in 
their next articles from Great Britain they 
will inform the world, * that the Spectator's 
mcmth is to be opened on the twenty-fifth 
of March next' I may perhaps publish 
a very usefiil paper at that time of the 
proceeding in that solemnity, and of the 
persons who shall assist at it But of this 
more hereafter. O. 
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%ie bonor et nomen diyinUi yaiitms atque, 

Carmiaiboa v«ait, 

Or, Jtv PO0LWW. iOfk 
80 anciflBt is the pedigree of vane. 
And io divine a poeVa flineiion.— J?M6MmRMi. 

« Mr. Spectator,— When men of wor- 
thy and excelling geniuses have obliged the 
world with beautiful and instructive writ- 
ings, it is in the nature of gratitude that 
praise should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent reward oi their per- 
formances. Nor has mankind ever been so 
degenerately sunk, but they have made this 
return, and even when they have not been 
wrought up by the generous endeavours so 
as to receive the advantages deagned by it 
This praise, which arises first in the mouth 
of particular persons, spreads and lasts ac- 
cording to the merit of authors; and, when 
it thus meets with afiiU success, changes its 
denomination, and is called fame. They, 
who have happily arrived at this, are, even 
while they live, infiamed by the acknow- 
ledgments of others, and spurred on to 
new undertakings for the benefit of man- 
kind, notwithstanding the detraction which 
some abject tempers yrcnld cast upon them ; 
but when they decease, their characters 
being free from the shadow which envy 
laid them under, begin to shine with the 
greater splendour; their spirits survive in 
their works; they are admitted into the high- 
est companies, and they continue pleasmg 
and instructing posterity from age to aee. 
Some of the best gain a character, by being 
able to show that they are no strangers to 
them; and others obtain a new warmth 
to labour for the happiness and ease of 
mankind, from a reflection upon those ho* 
nours which are paid to their memories. 

* The thought of this took me up as I 
turned over those epigrams which are the 
remains of several of the wits of Greece, 
and perceived many dedicated to the fame 
of those who had excelled in beautifiil po* 
etic performances. Wherefore, in pursu- 
ance to my thought, I concluded to do 
something along with them to bring their 
praises into a new light and language, for 
the encouragement oi those whose modest 
tempers may be deterred by the fear of 
envy or detraction from fair attempts, to 
which their parts might render them 
equaL Yon will perceive them as thcj 
ftdlow to be conceived in the form of epi- 
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taphs, a sort of writing which is wholly set 
apart for a short-pointed method of praise. 

ON OIPHEUB, WRITTRN BY ANTIPATKR, 
*• No longer, Orpheus, Bhall thy eacred itraini 
Lead stoaea, and treee. and beaats along tlw plains ; 
No lonteraooth the boiiteroas winds to ileep. 
Or still the billowi of the rafing deep ; 
For thoa art gone. The Muses mourn thy fkll 
In solemn strains, thy mother most 'of all. 
Ye morula, idly for your sons ye dmmui. 
If thus a goddess could not save her own.** 

* Observe here, that if we take the fable 
for g;ranted, as if it was believed to be in 
that age when the epigram was written, 
the turn appears to have piety to the gods, 
and a resigning spirit in its application. 
But if we consider the point with respect 
to our present knowledge, it will be less 
esteemed; though the author himself, be- 
cause he believed it, may still be more 
valued than any one who stiould now vrrite 
with a point of the same nature. 

ON HOMER. BY ALPHEUS OF MYTILENE. 
*' sun in our ears Andromache complains. 
And still in sight the ftite of Troy rettiains; 
Still Ajax Oghte, still Hector's dragged along: 
Such straan enchantment dwells m Homer's song ; 
Whose birth could more than one poor realm adorn. 
For all the world is proud that he was born.** 

' < The thought in the first part of this is 
natural, and depending upon the force of 
poesy; in the latter part it looks as if it 
would aim at the history of seven towns 
contending for the honour of Homer's birth- 
place; b^t when you expect to meet with 
that common story, the poet slides by, and 
raises the whole wcMrld for a kind of arbiter, 
which is to end the contenUon amongst its 
several parts. 

ON ANACRBON, BY ANTIPATSR. 
'* This tomb be thine, Anaeraon 1 All aroand 
Let ivy wiealhe, tec flow'iets deck the gronnd ; 
And from iu earth, enrichM with such a priae, 
Let wells of milk and streams of wine arise : 
So will thifle aslias yet a pleasure know. 
If any pleasure reach the shades below.'* 

* The poet here written upon is an easy 

Sy author, and he who writes upon him 
s filled his own head with the character 
of his subject He seems to love his theme 
flo much« that he thinks of nothing but 
pleasing him as if he were still alive, by 
entering into his libertme spirit; so that the 
kiimoar is easy and gay, resembling Ana- 
creon in its air, raised by such imaees, and 
pointed with such a turn as he mignt have 
used. I give it a place here, because the 
author may h^ve deigned it for his honour; 
and I take an opportunity from it to advise 
others, that when they would praise they 
cautiously avcnd every looser qualification, 
and fix only where there is a real founda- 
tion in meat 

ON EDRIPIDES. BY ION. 
** Divine Euripides, this tomb we see 
Bo fhir, is not a monument for thee. 
Bo much as thou for it ; since all will own 
Thy name and Usting praise adorn tbt stone.** 

' The thought here is fine, but its fault 
is, that it is general, that it may belong to 
a^y great maii« because it pomts oat no 



particular character. It would be better % 
when we light upon such a torn, we job it 
with something that circumscribes aad 
bounds it to the qualities of our sofageoL 
He who ^ves his praise in gross, will oftci 
appear either to have been a strmnger to 
those he writes upon, or not to luiTe faood 
any thing in them which is praise-wottliy. 

OH SOPHOCLES. BY SIMONIDBa. 

** Winds, gentle ever-green, to fi>rm a shads 
Around the tomb where Sophoelesis laid : 
Sweet ivy winde thy boughs, snd iotertwine 
With Mushing roses and the dust^riag Tine : 
Tims will thy lasting leaves, with beaatiga hq^ 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays be sobs ; 
Whose soul, exalted like a god of wit. 
Among the Muses and the Graces writ.** 

* This epigram I have opened more thaa 
any of the former: the thought towards the 
latter end seemed closer couched, ao as to 
require an explanation. I fancied the poet 
aimed at the picture which is generallT 
made of Apollo and the Muses, he sitting 
with his harp in the middle, and they 
around him. This looked beautiful to my 
thought, and because the image arose be- 
fore me out of the words of the original as 
I was reading it, I ventured to ezpUia 
them so. 

ON MENANDEE, THE AUTHOR ITHNAMEa 

** The very bees, O sweet Mensnder hnng 
To uste the Muses' spring upon thy ton^ve ; 
The very Grsoes made the scenes you writ 
Their happy point of fine expression hit. 
Thus still you live, you make yotir Athens ahiBS^ 
And raissrlts glory to the skies in thina.** 

* This epigram has a respect to the cha- 
racter of its subject; for Menander writ re- 
markablv with a justness and purity of lan- 
guage. It has also told the country he was 
born in, without either a set or a hidden 
manner, while it twists together the gfcny 
of the poet and his nation, so as to make the 
nation depend upon his for an increase of 
Its own. 

* I will offer no more instances at preseot 
to show that they who deserve praise have 
it returned them from different ages: let 
these which have been laid down show men 
that envy will not always prevaiL And to 
the end that writers may more successfully 
enliven the endeavours of one another, Kt 
them consider, in some such manner as I 
have attempted, what may be the justest 
spirit and art of preuse. It is indeed very 
hard to come up to it. Our praise is trifling 
when it depends upon feble; it is felse when 
it depends upon wron^ qualificatioRs; it 
means nothing when it is general; it Is ex- 
tremely difficult to hit when we propose to 
ndse characters high, while we keep to 
them justly. I shall end this with tran- 
scribing that excellent epitaph of Mr. 
Cowley, wherein, with a kind a grave and 
philosophic humour, he very beautifully 
speaks of himself (withdrawn from the 
world, and dead to all the interests of it,) 
as of a man really deceased. At the same 
time it is an instn^ction how to leave tiia 
public with a good grace. 
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£PIT APHIDM VTYI AUTHORA 
** Hie, O viator, nib lare panmlo 
C?oaMui hie Mt conditus, Ue Jaort 

l>eAittctaa bumaDi laboris 

flofle. tupenracaaque vita ; 
IWon iadeeora paaperie niteni, 
^Sft non iserti nobilitotio, 

Vanoque dilectii popello 

INvitiif animowiahiMtia. 
Pooaifl Dt ilhun dieere mortmun, 
JSa terra Jam nune quantula wiBeitl 

Szempta sit euris, viator, 

Terra ait ilia levia. pncare. 
Hie sparge floret, sparge breves roaas, 
M^am vita gaudet aaortaa floribiis, 

Hcrbisque odoratis corona 

Vatis adbac cioerein caleotem.** 

THE LIVINO AUTHORS EPITAPH, 
** From lifk'a aaperfluoua cares ealarg'd. 
His debt of buman toil diacbarg'd 
Here Cowley lies, beneatb tbisahed, 
TO ev*ry worldly intereat dead : 
'Wi ih deaeent poverty content : 

His bouraofease not idly apent; 
TV> fbrtnae's goods a fbe pro(bsa*d. 

And hating wealth, by all eareas*d. 

*Tia sue, be*s dead : for )o 1 how amall 

A spot of earth ia now his all 1 

1 wish that earth may lightly lay, 

A Ad ev'ry eaie be fbr away ! 

BrlBg flow'ra, the ahort-liv'd roses briag , 

To life deoeaa'd fit oflbring I 

And aweets around the poet atrow, 

-Whim yet with Uft his aahes glow.** 

The publicatioD of these criticisms hav- 
ing procured me the following letter from 
a ▼eiy ingenious gentleman, I cannot for- 
bear inserting it in the volume,* though it 
did not come soon enough to have a place 
In any of my single papers. 

<Mr. Spectator,— Having read over 
bi your paper, Na 551, some of the epi- 
grams made by the Grecian vrits, in com- 
mendation of their celebrated poets, I could 
iMt forbear sending you another, out of the 
. same collection; which I take to be as great 
a compliment to Homer as any that has yet 
been pEtid him. 

Tic «•<* T*9 Tfint wKip»Wf fte. 

-■ Wbo first transerib*d the fbmoas Trojan war. 
And wise Ulysses* sets, O Jove, make knewn: 

For sinee, 'tis eertaia thine these poeroa are. 
No more let Homer boaat they are bia own.** 

« If you think it worthy of a place in your 
speculations, for aught I know, (by that 
means) it may in time be printed as often 
in &igiish as it has already been in Greek. 
I am, (like the rest of the world,) sir, your 
great admirer, G. R. 

« 4th Dec' 

The reader may observe, that the beauty 
of this epigram is liferent from that of the 
foregcHng. An irony is looked upon as the 
finest palliative of praise; and verv often 
conveys the noblest panegyric under the 
appearance of satire. Homer is here seem- 
inny accused and treated as a plagiary; but 
what is drawn up in the form of an accusa- 
tion is certainly, as my correspondent ob- 
serves, tiie greatest compliment that could 
have been paid to that divine poet 

• The translatton of Oowlev*s epiUph, aad all that 
/ MlowseicepC the eondodinc letter, aisnsd Philonicua. 
waa not printed in the Speetator ia IbBo, bat added in 
Cte8ro.fldilioaori71R. 



'Dear Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a gen- 
tieman of a pretty* good fortune, and of % 
temper imfiatient of any thing which I think 
an injury. However,'! always quarrelled 
according to law, and instead of attacking 
my adversar^r by the dangerous method tit 
sword and pistol^ I made my assaults by 
that more secure one of writ or warrant 
I cannot help telling you, that either by the 
justice of my causes, or the superiority of 
my counsel, I have been generally success- 
ful: and to my great satisfiu^tion I can say 
it, that by three actions of slander, and half 
a dozen trespasses, I have for several years 
enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in my reputa- 
tion and estate: by these means also I have 
been made known to the judges; the Ser- 
jeants of our circuit are my intimate friends; 
and the ornamental counsel pay a very pro- 
found respect to one who has made so great 
a fi^re in the law. Affairs of consequence 
having brought me to town, I had the cu- 
riosity^ the other day to visit Westminster- 
hall; and having placed myself in one of 
the courts, expected to be most agreeably 
entertained. After the court and counsd 
were with due ceremony seated, up stands 
a learned genUeman, and began, Wlien this 
matter was last " stirred" bdPore your lord- 
ship; the next humbly moved to ** quash'* 
an mdictment; another complained that his 
adversary had ** snapped" a judgment; the 
next informed the court that his client was 
** stripped," of his possessions; another begp- 
ged leave to acquaint his lordship they had 
been '* saddled" with costs. At last up got 
a grave seijeant^ and told us his client had 
been " hung up" a whole term by a writ of 
error. At this I could bear it no longer, 
but came hither, and resolved .to apply 
myself to your honour to interpose with 
these gentlemen, that they would leave off 
such low and unnatural exprearions: for 
surely though the lawyers subscribe to hi- 
deous French and fuse Latin, yet they 
should let their clients have a litUe decent 
and proper English for their m<mey. What 
man that has a value for a good name would 
like to have it said in a public court, that 
Mr. Such-a-one was stripped, saddled, or 
hung up? This being what has escaped 
your spectatorial observation, be pleased to 
correct such an illiberal cant among pro- 
fessed speakers, and you will inmutely 
oblige irour humble servant, 

•PHILONICUS. 
< Joe's Coffee-house, Nov. 28.' 
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ft ui pnagTivat artea 
Inflra ae poaiua, eztinetua amabitor idem. 

JiM'.Ep.i.Lib.S.ll 

For thoee ai« bated that ezeel the reat. 
Although, when dead, they are beloved and bleat. 

Cr9§ck. 

As I waa tumbling about the town the 
other day in a hackDey-coach* and delight- 
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ing mjrtelf with biisjr scenes in the shops of 
each side of me, it came into my head, with 
no small remorse, that I had not been fre- 
quent enough in the mention and recom- 
mendation of the indnstrious part of man- 
kind. It very naturally, upon this occasion, 
touched my conscience in particular, that 
I had not acquitted myseu to my friend 
Mr. Peter Motteux. That industrious man 
of trade, and formerly brother of the quill, 
has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It 
would injure him, as a man of business, if I 
did not let the world know that the author 
of so good verses writ them before he was 
concerned in traffic In order to expiate 
my negligence towards him, I immediately 
resolvMl to make him a visit I found his 
spacious warehouses filled and adorned with 
tea, China and India ware. I could observe 
a beautiful ordonnance of the whole; and 
such different and considerable branches of 
trade carried on in the same hous& I exulted 
in seeing disposed by a poetical head. In 
one place were exposed to view silks of 
various shades and colours, rich brocades, 
and the wealthiest products of foreign looms. 
Here you might see the finest laces held up 
by the fairest hands; and there, examined 
by the beauteous eyes of the buyera, the 
roost delicate cambrics, muslins, and linens. 
I could not but congratulate mjr friend on 
the humble, but I hoped beneficial, use he 
had made of his talents, and wished I could 
t)e a patron to his trade, as he had been 
pleased to make me of his poetry. The 
nonest man has, I know, the modest desire 
of gain which is peculiar to those who un- 
<lerstand better things than riches; and, I 
dare say, he would be contented with much 
less than what is called wealth at that 
quarter of the town which he inhabits, and 
will oblige all his customers with demands 
agreeable to the moderation of his desires. 
Among other omissions of which I have 
been also guilty, with relation to men of 
industry of a superior order, I must ac- 
knowledge my silence towards a proposal 
frequently enclosed to me by Mr. Kenatns 
Harris, organ-builder. The ambition of 
this artificer is to erect an organ in St 
Paul's cathedra], over the west door, at the 
entrance into the body of the church, which 
in art and magnificence shall transcend anv 
work of that kind ever before inventea. 
The proposal in perspicuous language sets 
forth the honour and advantage such a per- 
formance would be to the British name, as 
well as that it would apply the power of 
sounds in a manner more amazingly forci- 
ble than, perhaps, has yet been known, and 
I am sure to an end much more worthv. 
Had the vast sums which have, been laid 
out upon operas, without skill or conduct, 
and to no other purpose but to suspend or 
vitiate our understandings, been disposed 
this way, we should now pertiaps have an 
engine so formed as to strike the minds of 
half the people at once in a place of wor- 
ships with a forgetfulnesi of proseBt care 



and calamity, and a hope of endless v 
ture, joy, and hallelujah nereafter. 

When I am doing this justice, I an : 
to forget the best mechanic of my acqa« 
ance, that useful servant to science t 
knowledge, Mr. John Rowlev; but I tK 
I lay a ^reat obligation on the public, 
ac^iuunting them with his proposals €a 
pair of new globes. After his preamble 
promises in the said proposals that, 

* IN THE CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

*Care shall be taken that the lixed sb 
be placed according to their true loog^ 
and latitude, from the many and correct o 
servations of Hevelius, Cassini, Mr. tUt 
stead, reg. astronomer; Dr. Halley, Ssd 
lian professor of geometry in Oxon; a 
from whatever else can be procored 
render the globe more exact, instmcth 
and useful. 

' That all the constellations be drawn 
a curious, new, and particular manner; eai 
star in so just, distinct, and coosimciiodi 
proportion, that its magnitude may be re 
ally known by bare inspection, acconfii 
to the diiFerent light and sizes of the atai 
That the track or way of such comets i 
have been well observed, but not hitheH 
expresised in a globe, be .carefully ddhi 
ated in this. 

'IK THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 

'That by reason the descriptions for 
merly made, both in the Engiish and Dutc 
great globe, are erroneous, Asia, Afria 
and America, be drawn in a manner wboB 
new; by which means it is to be noted ths 
the unaertakers will be obliged to alter th 
latitude of some places in ten degrees, tb 
longitude of others In twenty derrees; be 
sides which great and necessary luteratiooa 
there be many remarkable countries, cities 
towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in otfaMB 

globes, inserted here according to the bes 
iscoveries made by our late navigators 
Lastly, that the course of the trade-windsi 
the monsoons, and other winds periodically 
shifting between the troincs, be visibly ex- 
pressed. 

' Now, in regard that this undertaking is 
of so universal use, as the advancement of 
the most necessary parts of the mathema- 
tics, as well as tending to the honour of the 
British nation, and that the char(;e of eai^ 
rying it on is very expensive, it is desired 
that all gentlemen who are williitf; to pro- 
mote so great a work will be pleasea to 
subscribe on the following conditions. 

' 1. The undertakers engage to fiunish 
each subscriber with a celestial and teires- 
trial globe, each of thirty inches diameter, 
in all respects curiously adorned, the star( 
gilded, the capital cities plainly distinguish- 
ed, the frames, meridians, horizoas, hour 
circles, and indexes, so exactly finisbed 
up, and accuratdy divided, that a pair of 
these globes will appear, in the joagineot 
of any dianterestea and inteUigent pernio 
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Ch fifteen pounds more than will be de- 
ided for them by the undertaken, 
&• ^A^hosoever will be pleased to sub- 
be, and pay twenty-five pounds in the 
liner following, for a pur of these globes, 
Icr for their own use, or to present them 
my college in the universities, or any 
>lic library or schools, shall have his 
X of arms, name, title, seat, or place of 
idence, &c. inserted in some convenient 
ce cf the globe. 

3. That every subscriber do at first pay 
wn the sum of ten pounds, and fifteen 
inds more upon the delivery of each pair 

globes perfectly fitted up. And that the 
I globes be delivered within twelve 
tiths after the number of thirty subscri- 
rs be completed; and that the subscribers 
served with globes in the order which 
:y subscribed. 

' 4. That a pair of these globes shall not 
reafter be sold to any person but the sub- 
pibers under thirty pounds. 
* 5. That, if there be not thirty subscri- 
rs within four months after the first of 
scember, 1712, the money paid shall be 
turned on demand, by Mr. John Warner, 
jdsmith, near Temple-bar, who shall re- 
ive and pay the same according to the 
love-mentioned articles.' 
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Nee lufliMe padet, Md non ineidere iuditm. 

l»r. Bp ziv. Lib. 1. as. 
Once to be wild it no mob fbul dieprnee. - 
But *tifl so itill to ran tlie fraotie race.— Otack, 

The project which I published on Mon- 
av last has brought me m several packets 
f letters. Among the rest, I have received 
Ae from a certain projector, wherein, after 
Bving representee, that in all probability 
le solemnity of opening mv mouth will 
raw together a great connuence of be- 
olders, he proposes to me the hiring of 
tationer Vhall tor the more convenient ex- 
ilriting of that public ceremonjr. He un- 
ertakes to be at the charge d it himself, 
rovided he may have the erecting of gal- 
»ies on every side, and the letting of them 
lit upon that occasion. I have a letter also 
nm a bookseller, petitioning me in a very 
umble manner, that he may have the 
Hnting of the speech which I shall make 
> the assembly upon the first opening of 
ly mouth. I am informed from all parts 
tiat there are great canvassings in the se- 
eml clubs ab<wt town, upon the choosing 
f a proper person to sit with me on those 
i^UQus affairs to which I have summoned 
tiem. Three clubs have already proceeded 
election, whereof one has made a double 
etum. If I find that my enemies shall 
^c advantage of m v silence to begin hos- 
ujtjes upon me, or if any other exieency of 
flairs may so require, smcc I see elections 
^ «o great forwardness, we may possibly 
>^^ before the day appointed; or, if nat- 



ters go on to my satisfaction, T may perhaps 
put off the meeting to a farther day; but of 
this, public notice shall be given. 

In the mean time, I must confess that I 
am not a littie gratified and obliged by that 
concern which appears in this §reat city 
upon my present design of laying down 
this paper. It is likewise with much satis- 
faction, that I find some of the most outly- 
ing parts of the kingdom alarmed upon this 
occasion, having received letters to expos- 
tulate with me about it from several of my 
readers of the remotest boroughs of Great 
Britain.— Among these I am very well 
pleased with a letter dated from Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, wherein my correspondent 
compares the office, which I have for some 
time executed in these realms, to the weed- 
ing of a great garden; * which,' says he, 
* it is not sufficient to weed once for all, and 
afterwards to give over, but that the work 
must be continued daily, or the same spots- 
of ground which are cleared for a while 
will in a little time be overrun as much a» 
ever.* Another gentieman^lays before me 
several enormities that are already sprout- 
ing, and which he believes will discover 
themselves in their growth immediately 
after my disappearance. * There is no 
doubt,* says he, ' but the ladies' heads will 
shoot up as soon as they know they are no> 
longer under the Spectator's eye; and 1 have 
already seen such monstrous broad-brim^ 
med hats under the arms of foreigners, that 
I question not but they will overshadow the 
island within a month or two after the 
dropping of your paper.' But, among all 
the letters which are come to myhimds, 
there is none so handsomely written as the 
fbllowmg one, which I am the more pleased 
with as it is sent me from genUemen who 
bdong to a body which I shall always 
honour, and where (I cannot speak it witn^ 
out a secret pride) mv speculations have 
met with a very kina reception. It is- 
usual for poets, ujxm the publishing of 
their works, to print before them such 
copies of verses as have been made in their 
praise. Not that you must imagine they 
are pleased with their own commendation- 
but because the elegant compositions of 
their friends should not be lost I must 
make the same apology for the publication 
of the ensuing letter, in which I have 
suppressed no part of those praises that 
are given my speculations witn too lavish 
and good-natured a hand; though my cor- 
respondents can witness for me* that at 
other times I have generally blotted out 
those parts in the letters which I have re- 
ceived from them. O. 

•Oxford, Nov. 25, 
'Mr. SrscTATOR, — ^In spite of your 
invincible silence you have found out the 
method of being tne most agreeable com- 
panion in the world: that kind of conversa- 
tion which you hold with the town, haa 
the good fortme of being always pleasing 
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to the men of taste and leisure, and never 
offennve to those of hurry and buaness. 
You are never heard but at what Horace 
calls dextro temfiorct and have the happi- 
ness to observe the politic rule, which tne 
same discerning author eave his friend 
when he enjoin^ him to deliver his book 
to Augustus: 



" Si Talidus, ai totu erit, si denlqaa pptnt 



xlU.Lib.1.8. 



-Wben vexing eaiw are fled, 



When well, when merry, wben he aakB to read.** 

OMdL 

You never benn to talk but when people 
are desirous to near you; and I dety any 
one to be out of humour until you leave 
off. But I am led unawares into reflections 
foreign to the original design of this epistle; 
whicn was to let you know, that some 
unfeigned admirers of your inimitable 
papers, who could without any flatterv, 
greet you with the salutation used to the 
eastern monarchs, viz, " O Spec, live for 
ever," have lately been under the same 
apprehensions with Mr. Philo-Spec; that 
the haste you have made to despatch your 
best friends, portends no long duration to 
your own short visage. We could not, 
mdeed, find any just grounds for complaint 
in the method you took to dissolve that 
venerable body: no, the world was not 
worthy of your Divine. Will Honeycomb 
could not, with any reputation, live single 
any longer. It was nigh time for the 
Templar to turn himself to Coke; and Sir 
Roger*s dying was the wisest thing he ever 
(Ud in his life. It was, however, matter of 
ereat grief to us, to think that we were in 
danger of losing so elegant and Valuable an 
entertunment. And we could not, with- 
out sorrow, reflect that we were likely to 
have nothing to interrupt our sips in the 
morning, and to suspend our coflfSee in mid 
air, between our lips and right ear, but 
the ordinary trash of newspapers. We 
resolved, therefore, not to part with you 
sa But nnce, to make use of your own 
alluaon, the cherries began now to crowd 
the market, and their season was almost 
over, we consulted our future enjoyments, 
and endeavoured to make the exquisite 
pleasure that delicious fruit gave our taste 
as lasUng as we could, and by drying them 
protract their stay beyond its naturu date. 
We own that thus they have not a flavour 
equal to that of their juicy bloom; but yet, 
under this disadvantage, they pique the 
palate, and become a salver oetter than 
any other fruit at its first appearance. To 
speak plain, there are a number of us who 
have begun your works afresh, and meet 
two nignts in the weel^ in order to give 
you a re-hearing. We never come together 
without drinking your health, and as sel- 
dom part without general expressions of 
thanks to you for our night's improvement 
This we conceive to be a more useful insti- 
tution than any other club whatever^ not 
excepting even that of Ugly Faces, We 



have one manifSeat advantage over i 
nowned society, with respe^ to Vir. 9fm 
tator's company. For thougii they ^ 
brag that you sometimes make ycnr j» 
sonal appearance amongst than* i h 
imposnble they should ever get a wtd 
from you, whereas you are with oa^i 
reverse of what PbaBdria would ha'w li 
mistress be in his rival's company, **V^ 
sent in your absence." We make ^ 
talk as much and as long as we Po^ 
and, let me teU you, you seldom hold j^ 
tongue for the whole evening. I proHB 
myself you will look with an eye of favaa 
upon a meeting which owes its original ft 
ft mutual emulation among its membo^ 
who shall show the most profound resped 
for your paper; not but we have a ¥b] 
great value tor your person: and I daie m 
you can no where nnd four more nnoai 
admirers, and humble servants, than 

•T. F. G,S. J, T. E.T.' 
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— TenUnda via eit, qaa me qaoone imartiM 
ToUere hamo, victorqae vinun vohtare per ora. 

Pirg, Oeotf. HLl 

New waja I muet attempt mr i^rorelliBf 
To raise aloft, and winf my m^ to Ajdi 

I AM obliged for the fc^lowing essay, h 
well as for tnat which lays down rales o« 
of Tully for pronunciation and action, ti 



the ingenious author of a poenijaat pob- 
lished, en^tled. An Ode to the Creator «f 
the World, occasioned by the FrngmcBls 
of Orpheus. 

' It is a remark made, as I remennber, 
by a celebrated French author, that db 
man ever pushed his capacity as far as it 
was able to extend. I shall not inquire 
whether this assertion be strictly tnie. B 
may sufifice to say, that men of the greatnl 
application and acquirements can knk 
back upon many vacant spaces, and neg- 
lected parts ,of time, which have sUi^mI 
away from them unemployed; and there ii 
haraiy an]r one considering person in die 
world but is apt to fancy with himself at 
some time or other, that if bb life were to 
begin again he could fill it op better. 

*The mind is most provoked to casta 
itself this ingenuous reproach^ when the 
examples of such men are preaented to it 
as have far outshot the generality of their 
species in learning, arts, or any valuabk 
improvements. 4 

' One of the most extensive and improved 
geniuses we have had any instance ex in our 
own nation, or in any other, was that of Sir 1 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam. This greit 
man, by an extraordinary force of natme, 
compass of thought, and indefatigable stadfi 
had amassed to himself such stores i 
knowledge as we cannot look upon irithoot 
amazement His capacity seemed to have 
msped all that was revealed in books be* 
fore niB time; and* not satisfied with tlurti 
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e began to strike ont new tracts of 8cieiice» 
to many to be travelled over by anv one man 
t the compass of the longest life.' These, 
icpefore, he could only mark down, like 
nperfect coastings on maps, or supposed 
oints of land to be farther discovensd and 
icertained by the industry ^ after ages, 
^ho should, proceed upon his notices or 
DD|ectures. 

* 1 he excellent Mr. Boyle was the per- 
)n who seems to have been designed by 
ature to succeed to the labours and in- 
oiries of that extraordinary genius I have 
ist mentioned. By innumerable experi- 
lents, he in a great measure fillea up 
tioae plans and outlines of science whicn 
is predecessor had sketched out His life 
ras spent in the pursuit of nature through 

great variety of forms and changes, and 
1 the most rational as well as devout ado- 
ation of its di^ne Author. 

« It would be impossible to name many 
tersons who have extended their capa- 
ities as far as these two, in the studies they 
Hirsued; but my learned* readers on this 
ccaaion will naturally turn their thoughts 
o a third,* who is yet living, and is like- 
wise the glory of our own nation. The 
mprovements which others had made in 
latural and mathematical knowledge have 
o vastly increased in his hands, as to afford 
It once a wonderful instance how great the 
»iDacity is of a human soul, and inexhaus- 
ible the subject of its inquiries; so true is 
hat remark in holy writ, that •• though a 
rise man seek to find out the works of God 
Torn the beginning to the end, yet shall he 
ictbe able to do it" 

* I cannot. help mentioning here one cha- 
racter more of a different kmd indeed from 
hese. yet such a one as may serve to 
ihow the wonderful force of nature and of 
ipplication, and is the most singular instance 
n an universal genius I have ever met 
with. The person I mean is Leonardo da 
^mci, an Italian pointer, descended from 
inoble family in Tuscany, about the be- 
!;inning of the sixteenthf century. In his 
profession of history-painting he was so 
^rtat a master, that some have affirmed 
le excelled all who went before him. It is 
certain that he raised the envy of Michael 
\ngelo^ who was his contemporary, and 
Lbat from the study <^ his works Raphael 
iiimself learned his best manner of deagn- 
ng. He was a master too in sculpture and 
architecture, and skilful in anatomy, ma- 
thematics, and mechanics. The aqueduct 
Prom the river Adda to Milan is mentioned 
w a work of his contrivance. He had 
learned several languages, and was ac- 
quainted with the studies of history, philo- 
lophy, poetry, and music Though it is 
not necessary to my present purpose, I 
cannot but take notice, that all who have 
writ of him mention likewise his perfec- 



* Sir baac Newum. 
t Ee WM born in 1445^ and died in lau. 



tion of bod^. The instances of his strength 
are almost incredible. He is described to 
have been a well-formed person, and a 
master of all genteel exercises. And lastly, 
we are told that his moral qualities were 
agreeable to his natural and intellectual 
endowments, and that he was of an honest 
and generous mind, adorned with mat 
sweetness of manners. I might breaJc cff 
the accoont of him here, but I imagine it 
will be an entertainment to the curionty of 
my readers, to find so- remarkable a cha- 
racter distinguished by as remaricable a 
circumstance at his death. The fame of 
his works having gained him an universal 
esteem, he was invited to the court of 
France, where, after some time, he fell 
sick; and Francis the first coming to see 
him, he raised himself in his bed to ac- 
knowledge the honour which was done him 
by that visit Tlie kiri^ embraced him, 
and Leonardo, fainting in the same mo- 
ment, expired in the arms of that great 
monarch. 

'It is impossible to attend to such in- 
stances as these without beine raised into a 
contemplation on the wonderful nature of a 
human mind, which is capable of such pro- 
gressions in knowledge, and can contain 
such a variety of ideas without perplexity 
or confusion. How reasonable is it from 
hence to infer its divine original I And whilst 
we find unthinking matter endued with a 
natural power to last for ever, unless anni- \ 
hilated by Omnipotence, how absurd wotfld 
it be to imagine that a being so much supe- 
rior to it should not have the same privilege ! , 

* At the same time it is very surprising, 
when we remove our thoughts from such 
instances as I have mentioned, to consider 
those we so frequently meet with in the 
accounts of barbarous nations among the 
Indians; where we find numbers of people 
who scarce show the first elimmennes of 
reason, and seem to have tew ideas aoove 
those of sense and appetite. These, me- 
thinks, appear like large wilds, or vast un- 
cultivated tracts of human nature; and, 
when we compare them with men of the 
most exalted characters in arts and learn- 
ing, we find it difficult to believe that they 
are creatures of the same species. 

' Some are of opinion that the souls of ) 
men are all nattnilly equal, and that the \ 
great disparity we so often observe* arises j 
from the different organization or structure s 
of the bodies to which thev are united. But, ' 
whatever constitutes this first disparity, the 
next great difference which we find be- 
tween men in their several acquirements 
is owing to accidental differences in their 
education, fortunes, or course of life. The 
soul is a kind of rough diamond, which re- 
quires art, labour, and time to polish it 
For want of which many a {;ood-natured 
^nius is lost, or lies unfashioned, like a 
jewel in the mine. 

* One of the strongest incitements to excel 
in such arts and accomplishments as are in 
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tbft highest erteem among men, is the natn- 
ral pasrion which the mind of man has for 
glory; which though it may be faulty in the 
excess of it, ought by no means to be dis- 
couraged. Perhaps some moralists are too 
severe in beating down this principle, which 
\ seems to be a spring implanted by nature 

— I to give motion to aU the latent powers of 
f the. soul, and is always observed to exert 
Ttself with the greatest force in the most 
generous dispositions. The men whose cha- 
racters have shown the brightest among 
the ancient Romans, appear to have been 

-^ strongly animated by tins passion. Cicero, 
whose learning and services to his country 
are so well known, was inflamed by it to an 
extravagant degree, and warmlv presses 
Lucceius, who was composing a history of 
• those times* to be very particular and zeal- 
ous in relating the story of his consul^p; 
and to execute ir speeiMly, that he mi^ht 
have the pleasure of enjoying in his life- 
time some part of the honour which he 
foresaw would be paid to his memory. 
This was the ambition of a great mind; but 
he is faulty in the degree ctf it, and cannot 
refrain from soliciting the historian upon 
this occasion to neglect the strict laws of 
history; and, in praising him, even to ex- 
ceed the bounds of truth. The younger 

^ Pliny appears to have had the same passion 
for fame, but accompanied with greater 
chasteness and modesty. His ineenious 
manner of owning it to a friend, who had 
prompted him to undertake some great 
work, is exquisitely beautiful, and raises 
him to a certain grandeur above the im- 

Sutation of vanity. " I must confess," says 
e, "that nothing employs my thoughts 
more than the desire I have of perpetuating 
my name; which in my opinion is a design 
worthv of a man, at least of such a one, 
who, oeing conscious of no guilt, is not 
afraid to be remembered by posterity." 

' I think I ought not to conclude without 
interesting all my readers in the subject of 
this discourse: I shall therefore lay it down 
as a maxim, that though all are not capable 
of shining in learning or the politer arts, 
yet every one is capable of excelling in 
something. The soul has in this respect a 

^ xcrtain J^egetajivf-PST!^^ which cannot lie 

I wholly idle. If it iTndnaid out and culti- 
/ vated'into a regular and beautiful garden, 
\ it will cf itself shoot up in weeds or flowers 
' of a wilder growth.* 
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RaiqM quod aon w 

Pen, Sat. It. 51. 

Lay Uw fietitioiii clisncter uide. 

/" All the members of the imaginary so- 
(ciety, which were described in my first 
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J papers, having disappeared one after an- 
1 other, it is high time wv the Spectator him- 
i aeV to go off the stage. But now I am to 



take ray leave, I am mider much ^ 
anxiety than I have known for the work of 
any dav since I undertook this province, k 
is much more difficult to converse with tfe 
world in a real than a personated cbatractR-. 
That might pass for humour in the Specta- 
tor, whicii would look like arrog;ance ia s 
writer who sets his name to his woT^ IV 
fictitious person might condemn those wlie 
disapproved him, and extol his own per- 
formances witlumtgjvin^offence. Heroi^ 
assume a mock authority, without bnn^ 
looked upon as vain and conceited. The 
praises or censures of himself fidl only upm 
the creature of his imagination; asd,'if asr 
one finds fault with lum, the author laar 
reply with the philosopher of old, *Thcis 
dost btJt beat the case of Anaxarchna' 
When I speak in my own private seatf- 
ments, I cannot but address myself to sit 
readers in a more submissive manner, and 
with a just gratitude for the kind i^c e ptic n 
which they have givento these daily papen, 
which have been published for almost the 
space of two years last past 

I hope the apology I have made, as ti^ 
the licenseallowable to a feigned character, 
may excuse any thing which has been said 
in these discourses of the Spectator and !■§ 
works; but the imputation of the Rioa s u t 
vanity would still dwell upon roe, if I <fii 
not give some acccmnt by wtiat means I wis 
enabled to keep up the spirit of so long and 
approved a performance. All the papen, 
marked with a C, an L, an I, or an O, thst 
is to sav, all the papers which I have dfo- 
tinguished by any letter in the name of the 
muse Clio, were given me by the gende- 
man of whose assistance I formeriy boaspted 
in the preface and concluding leaf of rar 
Tatlers. I am indeed much more proud cJT 
his long continued friendship, than I dmdd 
be of the fame of being thought the author 
of any writings which he himself is capabk 
of producing. I remember, when I finished 
The Tender Husband, I told him there was 
nothing I so ardently wished, as that we 
mi^ht some time or other publish a woiIl, 
written bv us both, which should bear the 
name of The Monumenti in memory of our 
friendship. I heartily wish what I have 
done here was as honorary to that sacred 
name, as learning, wit, and humanity, ren- 
der those pieces which I have tau^t the 
reader how to distinguish for his. ^Iieo 
the play above-menuoned was last acted, 
there were so many applauded strokes in 
it which I had from the same hand, that I 
thought very meanly of myself that I haie 
never publicly acknowledged them. After 
I have put other friends upon importnning 
him to publish dramatic as well as other 
writings he has by him, I shall end what I 
think I am obliged to say on this head, by 
^ving my reader this hint for the better 
jud^ng of my productions-<-that the bat 
comment upon them would be an acoooat 
when the patron to The Tender Husbsod 
was in England or abroad* 
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The reader will also find some papers 
irkich are marked with the^ letter X, for 
irkich he is obliged to the ingenioas gentle- 
nan who diverted the toWn with the epi- 
ogue to The Distressed Mother. I might 
lave owned these several papers with the 
Tee consent of these gentlemen,, who did 
lot write them with a design of being known 
-or the authors^ But, as a candid and sin- 
cere behavioar ought to be preferred to all 
yther connderations, I would not let my 
leart reproach me with a consciousness of 
laving acquired a praise which is not my 






The other assistances which I have had 
lave been conveyed by letter, sometimes 
>jr whole papers, and other titnes by short 
lints from unknown hands. I have not been 
ible to trace favours of this kind with anv 
;ertiunty^i but to the following names, which 
[ place m the order wherein I received the 
>bligation, though the first I am going to 
lame can hardly be mentioned in a list 
nrherein he would not deserve the prece- 
lence. The persons to whom I am to make 
ihese acknowledgments are, Mr. Henry 
IMartyn, Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Carey 
>f New-college In Oxford, Mr. Tickell c* 
2cieen's in the same university, Mr. Par- 
lelle, and Mr. Eusden, of Trinity in Cam- 
mdge. Thus, to speak in the language of 
ny late friend. Sir Andrew Freeport, I 
lave balanced my accounts with all my 
creditors for wit and learning. But as these 
sxcellent performances would not have seen 
:he light without the means of this paper, 
[ may still arrogate to mvself the ment <rf 
:heir being communicated to the public 

I have nothine more to add, but, having 
ivrelled this work to five hundred and fifty- 
5ve papers, they will be disposed into seven 
roiumes, four ot which are already publish- 
ed, and the three others in the press. It 
ifrill not be demanded of me why I now 
leave off, though I must own myseli obliged 
:o give an account to the town of my time 
Hereafter; since I retire when their par- 
iali^ to me is so great, that an edition of 
iJie former volumes of Spectators, of above 
une thousand each book, is already sold 
}ff, and the tax on each half-sheet has 
>rought into the stamp-office, one week 
with another, above 20/. a week, arising 
from the single paper, notwithstanding it 
it first reduced it to less than half the num- 
ber that was usually printed before the tax 
was laid. 

I humbly beseech the continuance of this 
inclination to favour what I may hereafter 
produce, and hope I have in my occur- 
rences ojf life tasted so deeply of pain and 
iorrow, that I am proof against much more 
prosperous circumstances than any advan- 
tages to which my own industry can pos- 
Mbly exalt me. I am, my good-natured 
reader, your most obedient, most obliged 
Humble sert^ant, 

RICHARD STEELE. 

Fo9 vaiete et hiaudUe, Ter. 
Vol. IL 43 



The foUowhig letter regards an ingeifious 
set of gentlemen, who have done me the 
honour to make me- one of their society, 

•Dec 4, 1712, 
*Mr. Spectator,— The academy of 
paintiiig, lately established in Lond^, 
naving done you and themselves the honour 
to choose you one of their directors; that 
noble and lively art, which before was en- 
titled to your regard as a Spectator, has an ! 
additional claim to you, and you seem to be 
under a double obligation to take some care 
of her interests. 

* The honour of our country is also con- 
cerned in the matter I am going to lay be- 
fore you. We (and perhaps other nations 
as well as we) have a national false hu- 
manity as well as a national vain glory; 
and, thou^ we boast ourselves to excel all 
the world m things wherein we are outdone 
abroad, in other things we attribute to 
others a sujjeriority which we ourselves 
possess. This is what is done, particularly 
m the art of portrait or face-painting. 

* Pcdntin^ is an art of a vast extent, too 
great by much for any mortal man to be in 
full possession of in all its pafts; it is 
enougfh if any one succeed hi painting faces, 
history, battles, landscapes, sea-pieces, 
fruit, flowers, or drolls, &c. Nay, no man 
ever was excellent in all the branches 
(thoueh many in number,) of these several 
arts, for a distinct art 1 take upon me to 
call every one of those several kinds of 
painting. 

' And as one man may be a good land- 
scape painter, but unable to paint a face or 
a history tolerably well, and so of the rest: • 
one nation may excel in some kinds oi 
painting, and other kinds may thrive better 
in other climates. 

* Italy may have the preference of all 
other nations for history painting; Holland 
for drolls and a neat finished manner of 
working; France for gay, jaunty, fluttering; 
pictures; and England for portraits; but to 
give the honour of every one of these kinds 
of painting to any one of those nations on 
account of their excellence in any of these 

garts of it, is like adjudging the prize of 
eroic, dramatic, Ivric, or burlesque poetry 
to him who has done well in any one of 
them. 

* Where there are the greatest geniuses, 
and most helps and encouragements, it is* 
reasonable to suppose an art will arrive to 
the greatest perfection: by this rule let us 
consider our own country with respect to 
face-painting. No nation in the world de- 
lights so much in having their own, or 
friends' or relations' pictures; whether 
from their national gooa^-nature, or having 
a love to painting, and not bein^ encou- 
raged in the great article of religious pic- 
tures, which the purity of our worship 
refuses the free use of, or from whatever 
other cause. Our helps are not inferi(f to * 
those of any other people, but rather tbey 
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are;ereater; for what the antique statues 
aud bas-reliefs which Italy enjoys are to 
the history-painters, the beautiful and no^ 
ble faces with which England is confessed 
to abound, are to &ce-painters; and. be- 
ndes, we have the greatest number ct the 
works of the best masters in that kind of 
aify people, not without a competent num- 
ber of tnose of the most excellent in every 
other part of painting. And for encourage- 
ment, the wealth and generosity of the 
English nation affords that in such a degree 
as artists have no reason to complidn. 

« And accordingly, in fact, face-painting 
is no where so well performed as m Eng- 
land: I know not wtiether it has lain m 
your way to observe it, but I have, and 
pretend to be a tolerable judge. I have 
seen what is done abroad; and can assure 
you, tha\ the honour of that branch of 
]painting is justly due to us. I appeal to the 
judicious observers for the truth of what I 
assert If foreigners have oftentimes, or 
even for the most part excelled our natives, 
it ought to be imputed to the advantages 
they have met with here, joined to their 
own ingenuity and industry; nor has any 
one nation distinguished themselves so as to 
raise an argument in favour of their coun- 
try: but it is to be observed that neither 
French nor Italians, nor any one of either 
nation, notwithstanding all our prejudices 
in their favour, have, or ever had, tor any 
considerable time, any character among us 
as face-painters. 

'This honour is due to our own country, 
and has been so for near an age: so that, 
instead of going to Italy, or elsewhere, one 

^ that designs for portrait-painting ought to 
study in England. Hither such should 
come from Holland, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, 6cc as he that intends to practise 
any other kinds of painting should go to 
those parts where it is in the greatest per- 
fection. It is said the blessed Virnn de- 
scended from heaven to sit to St. Xuke. 
I dare venture to affirm that, if she should 
desire another Madonna to be painted by 
the life, she would come to England; and 
am of opinion that your present president. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, from his improve- 

'ment since he arrived in this kingdom, 
would perform thatoffice better than any 
foreigner living. I am, with all possible 
resp>ect, sir, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, 6cc' 

*#* The ingenious letter signed the 
Weather Glass, with several others, were 
received, but came too late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It had not come to my knowledge, when 
I left off the Spectator, that I owe several 
excellent sentiments and agreeable pieces 
in this work to Mr. Ince, of GrayVlnn.* 
R. STEELE. 

* Thit paper concluded tbe seventh Tolanw of tbe 
fipeetator, ae originally pablisbed. The intermediatA 
tlmenras filled up by our autbon in tbe produetion of 
the eaardlaa. 
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aualiiUbi In luoeoi colober mala KTamiBa i 
Frifida, aub terra tumidmn qaem braaaa tfCgcfeat; 
Nanc poaitii novut ezarili, nttidoaque JavcBta, 
Labrica eonvokrit rablato pectora terya 
Ardoiia ad aolem, et iingais noieat oi« triaaJciB. 



flo fthinea, reneWd in youth, the 

Who alept tbe winter in a tliomy brake 



And casting oli^his sloujtb, when mpting l e tm — , 
Now looki aloft, and with new gfory bams: 
Re8tor*d with poia*noae berba, hte anient aidaa 
Reflect tbe rnin, and raia'd on spirea lie lidee ; 
Biffh o'er the graaaiiiBBing be rolla alonf , 
And brandishes t^ llu his fbrky tonfqe.~£>r|iisi. 

Upon laying down the office of Spectatoc 
I ac^uiunted uie world with my design cf 
electing a new club, and of opaiiDg mf 
mouth in it after a most solemn manner. 
Both the election and the ceremony arenov 
past; but not finding it so easy, as I at fint 
imagined, to break through a fifty yean' 
silence, I wouid not venture into the worid 
under the character of a man who pre- 
tends to talk like other people, untU I had 
arriYed at a full freedom of speech. 

I shall reserve for another time the his- 
tory of such club or dubs of which I am ^ 
now a talkative but unworthy membei; 
and shall here give an account of this snr- 
prising change which has been produced 
in roe, and which I look upon to be as re- 
markable an accident as any recorded ia 
history, since that which happened to the 
scm of Croesus, after having been maay 
years as much tongue-tied as myselL 

Upon the first opening of my mouth, I 
made a speech, consisting of about half a 
dozen well-turned periods; but grew so 
very hoarse upon it, that for three day^ to- 
gether, instead of finding the use of my 
tongue, I was afraid that I had quite lost iL 
Besides, the unusual extension of my mus- 
cles on this occasion made my face ache oo 
both sides to such a degree, that nothing 
but an invincible resolution and persever- 
ance could have prevented me from faUii^ 
back to my monosyllables. 

I afterwards made several essays towards 
speaking; and that I might not Se startled 
at my own voice, which has happened to 
me more than once, I used to read aloud in 
my chamber, and have often stood m the 
middle of the street to call a coach, when I 
knew there was none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well ac- 
quainted with my own voice, I laid hold of 
all opportunities to exert it. Not caring 
however to speak much by myself, and to 
draw upon me the whole attention of those 
I conversed with, I used for some time to 
walk every morning in the Mall, and talk 
in chorus with a parcel of Frenchmen. I 
found my modesty greatly relieved by the 
communicative temper ot this nation,' who 
are so very sociable as to think they are 
never better company than when they are 
all openine at the same time. 

I then fancied I might receive great be- 
nefit from female conversation, and that I 
should have a convenience of talking with 
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he greater freedom, 'When I was not under 
iny impediment of thinking: I therefore 
hrew mvself into an assembly of ladies, 
>ut could not for my life get in a word 
LTOong them; and found that if I did not 
change my company, I was in danger of 
>eing reduced to my primitive taciturnity. 

The coffee-houses have ever since been 
ny chief places of resort, where I have 
nade the greatest improvements; in order 
o which J have taken a particular care 
lever to be of the same opinion with the 
nan I conversed with. I was a tory at 
Sutton's, and a whig at Child's, a friend to 
:l\e Englishman, or an advocate for the 
Sxaminer, as it best served my turn: some 
Taney me a ^at enemy to the French 
king, though m reality I only make. use of 
lim for a help to discourse. In short, I 
sir Tangle and dispute for exercise; and have 
sarri^ this pomt so far, that I was once 
tike to have been run through the body for 
making a little too free with my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to 
what I was. 



Tam dispftr tibi 



•Nil (hit nnqnam 



Htr. Sat Ul. Ub. 1. 1& 
Nothing was ever ao anlika itaelf. 

My old acquaintance scarce know me; 
nay, I was asked the other day by a Jew at 
Jonathan's, whether I was not related to a 
dumb eentleman, who used to come to that 
coffee-house? But I think I never was bet- 
ter pleased in my life than about a week 
ago, when, as I was battling it across the 
table with a young Templar, his compa- 
nion gave him a pull by the sleeve, begging 
him to come away, for that the old prig 
would talk him to death. 

Being now a very good proficient in dis- 
course, I shall appear in the world with 
this addition to my character, that my 
countrymen may reap the fruits of my new- 
acquired loquacity. 

Those who have been present at public 
disputes in the university know that it is 
usual to maintain heresies for argument's 
sake. I have heard a man a most impu- 
dent Socinian for half an hour, who has 
been an orthodox divine all his life after. 
I have taken the same method to accom- 
plish myself in the gift of utterance, having 
talked above a twelvemonth, not so much 
for the benefit of my hearers, as of myself. 
But, sinc^ I have now gained the faculty 
I have been so long endeavouring after, 1 
intend to make a right use of it, and shall 
think mvself obliged for the future, to 
speak always in truth and sincerity of 
heart While a man is learning to fence, 
he practises both on friend and foe; but 
when he is a master in the art, he never 
exerts it but on what he thinks the right 
side. 

That this last allunon may not give m^ 
reader a wrong idea of my design in this 
paper, I must nere inform him, that the 
author of it is of no faction; that he is a 



friend to no interests but those of truth and / 
virtue; nor a foe to *iy but those of vice ^ 
and follv. Though I make more noise in 
the world than I used to do, I am still re- 
solved to act in it as an indifferent specta- ^ 
tor. It is not my ambition to increase the 
number either of whigs or tories, but of 
wise and good men; and I could heartily ^ 
wish there were not faults common to both 
parties, which afford me sufficient matter 
to work upon, without descending to those 
which are peculiar to either. 

If in a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, we ought to think ourselves the se- 
curest nation in the world. Most of our 
garrets are inhabited by statesmen, who 
watch over the liberties of their country, 
and make a shift to keep themselves from 
starving by taking into their care the pro- 
perties of their fellow-subjects. 

As ^hese politicians of both sides have 
alreadv worked the nation into a most un- 
natural ferment, I shall be so far from ent; 
deavounng to raise it to a greater height,' 
that, on the contrary, it shall be the chiei 
tendency of my papers to inspire my coun- 
trymen with a mutual good-will and bene- 
volence. Whateverfaults either party may 
be guilty of, they are rather inilamea than 
cured by those reproaches which they cast 
upon one another. The most likely me- 
thod of rectifying any man's conduct, is by ) 
recommending to him the principles of 
truth and honour, religion and virtue: and 
so long as he acts with an eye to these 
principles, whatever party he is of, he can- • 
not fail of being a good Englishman, and a 
lover of his country. 

As for the persons concerned in this work, 
the names of all of them, or at least of such 
as desire it, shall be published hereafter: 
until which time I must entreat the cour- 
teous reader to suspend his curioaty, and 
rather to consider what is written, than 
who they are that write it 

Having thus adjusted all necessary pre- 
liminaries with my reader, I shall not trou- 
ble him with any more prefatory discourses, 
but proceed in my old metl^od, and enter- 
tun him with speculations on every useful 
subject that falls in my way. C. 



Na SS7,'i Monday, June 21, 17U. 

Qoipiw demnm timet ambiguam Tyrinaqne bilingaes. 
yir^. JBn. i. 065. 

He ftare the ambigaoui race, and TyriaM doubto* 
tongti'd. 

•There is nothing,' says Plato, • so de- 
lightful as the hearing or the speaking of 
truth. ' For this reason there is no conver- 
sation so agreeable as that of the man of in- 
tegrity, who hears without any intention to 
betray, and speaks without any intention to 
deceive. 

Among all the accounts which are given 
of Cato, I do not remember one that more 
redounds to his honour than the foUovring 
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'ptasaigt rdated by Plutarch. As an advo- 
cate was pleading tile cause of his client 
before one of Uie prstora, he could only 

Sioduce a single witness in a point where 
le law required the testimony of two per- 
sons; upon which the advocate insisted on 
the inteerity of that person whom he had 
producea; but the pirdBtor told him, that 
where the law required two witnesses he 
would not accept of one, thouj^h it were 
Cato himself. Such a speech from a ])er- 
son who sat at the head of a court of jus- 
tice, while Cato was still living, shows us, 
more than a thousand examples, the high 
reputation this great man had gained among 
his contemporaries upon the account of his 
ancerity. 

When such an inflexible integrity is a 
little softened and qualified by the rules of 
conversation and good-breemng, there is 
not a more shining virtue in the whole cata-^ 
logue of social duties. A man however 
ought to take g^reat care not to publish him- 
seff out" of his veracity, nor to refind his be- 
haviour to the prejudice of his virtue. 
This subject is exquisitely treated in the 
^ most elegant sermon of the great British 
r^ preacher. • I shall beg leave to transcribe 
out of it two or three sentences, as a proper 
mtroduction to a very curious letter, which 
. I shall make the chief entert^nment of this 

speculation. 
X * The old English plainness and ancenty, 
^ that generous mtegritv of nature, and ho- 
nesty of disposition, which always argues 
true greatness of mind, and is usually ac- 
companied with undaunted courage and re- 
solution, is in a great measure lost among us. 
^ 'The dialect of conversation is now-a- 
days so swelled with vanity and compli- 
ment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of 
expressions of kindness and respect, that if 
a man that lived an age or two ago should 
return into the world aeain, he would really 
want a dictionary to nelp him to under- 
stand lus own language, and to know the 
true intrinsic value of the phrase in fashion; 
and would hardly at first believe at what a 
low rate the highest strains and expres- 
sions of kindness imaginable do commonly 
pass in current payment; and when he 
should come to understand it, it would be a 
great while before he could bring himself, 
with a good countenance, and a good con- 
science, to converse with men upon equal 
terms and in their own way.' 

I have by me a letter which I look upon 
as a great curiosity, and which may serve 
as an exemplification to the foregoing pas- 
sage, cited out of this most excellent pre- 
late. It is siud to have been written in 
king Charles the Second's reign by the 
ambassador of Bantam,t & little after his 
arrival in England. 

•Master, — ^The people where I now 
am have tongues farther from their hearts 

* Archbishop Tinotion, vol. ii. ■erniOQ 1. folio edition . 
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than &om London to Bantain; and thao 
knowest the inhabitants of one of these 
places do not know what is done in the 
other. They call thee and thy subfects 
baxi>arians, oecanse we speak what we 
mean; and account themselves a civilised 
people, because thev speak one thing and 
mean another; truth they call barbarity, 
and falsehood politeness. Upon my fint 
landing, one, who was sent from the king 
of this place to meet me, told me tkat be 
was extremely sorry for the storm 1 had 
met with just before my arrivaL I was 
troubled to hear him grieve and afflict him- 
self upon my account; but in leas than a 
quarter of an hour he smiled, and was as 
merry as ifnothin^ had happened. Another 
who came with him told me by my inter- 
preter, he shovdd be glad to do me any ser- 
vice that lay in his power. Upon which I 
desired him to can^ one of my portmaa- 
teaus for me; but, mstead of serving me 
according to his promise, he lai^hed, and 
bid another do it I lodged, the fint week, 
at the house of one who de^red me to think 
myself at home, and to consider his house 
as my own. Accordingly, I the next mom- 
injg began to knock down one of the walls 
of^it, in order to let in the fresh air, and 
had pacJted up some of the hoosehold 
goods, of which I intended to have made 
thee a present; but the false varlet no 
sooner saw me falling to work, bat he sent 
word to de^re me to give over, for that he 
would have nO such cuAnfi in his hooae. I 
had not been long in this nation before I 
was told by one, for whom I had asked a 
certain favour from the chief of the king's 
servants, whom they here call the lord- 
treasurer, that I had eternally obliged him. 
I was so surprised at his gratitude, that I 
could not forbear saying, '* What aervice 
is there which one man can do for another, 
that can oblige him to all eternity!" How- 
ever, I only asked him, for my reward, that 
he would lend me his eldest daughter durine 
my stay in this country; but I onickly found 
that he was as treacherous as tne rest of his 
countrymen. 

'At my first going to court, one of the 
great men almost put me out of counte- 
nance, by asking ten thousand pardons of 
me for only treading by accident upon my 
toe. They call this kind of lie a comp&- 
ment; for, when they are civil to a great 
man they tell him untruths, for which thoa 
wouldest order any of thy officers of state 
to receive a hundred blows upon his foot. I 
do not know how I shall negotiate any thing 
with this people, since there is so litue cre- 
dit to be given to them. When I go to see 
the king's scribe, I am generallv told that 
he is not at home, though perhaps I saw 
him go into his house almost the very mo- 
ment before. Thou wouldest fancy that 
the whole nation are physicians, for the 
first question they always ask me is, how I 
do; I have this question put to me above a 
hundred times a-day. Kay» they are not 
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only thus kiquishiTe after my health* but 
"^rish it in a more solemn manner, with a 
full glass in their hands, every time I sit 
'With them at table, though at the same 
time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in such quantities as I have found 
l>y experience wul make me tack. They 
often pretoid to pray for thy healdi also in 
the same manner; but I have more reason 
to expect it from the goodness of th)r con- 
stitution than the sincerity of their wishes. 
Affay thy slave escape in safety from this 
double-tongued race of men, and live to lay 
liimself once more at thy fpet in the royal 
city of Bantam !' 



Ko. 558.] Wedntfday, June 23» 1714. 

aoi fit Mcoenai, ut nemo, aaom sibi ■ortem 
flea nftio dederit, eeo (bra objecerit. ilia 
Contentoi vivat : laodet diveraa aeqnenteat 
O fortunali mereatoref, gnvis annia 
Ifilet ait, multo Jam (htctiis membra labore I 
Contra mereator, navim Jactantibaa anstria, 
Militia eat potior, auid enim 7 eoneurritur : horm 
Momemo ata mora venit, aut yietoria leU. 
Agrioolam laodat Juria legamque peritaa. 
Sub galli cantura consultor ubi oatia pulaat 
llle, datia Tadibua, qui mre eztraetoa in urbem eat, 
Soloe felieea viventea daraat in arbe. 
Caetera de genere hoc (adeo aunt multa) loquaoem 
Delaaiare yalent Fabiam. Ne te morer, audi 
Quo rem deducam- 8i qoia Deua, en ego, dieat, 
Jam Ibciam qaod vnltia : eria tu, qui inodo nrilea, 
Mereator: tu conaultua modo, ruaticua. Hinc voa, . 
Voe bine mutatii diaeedite partiboa. Eja, 
Oaidautia? Nolint. Atqui Uoet eaae beaUa. 

J»r.Sat.i.Lib.lL 
Whenee ia^t, Bfeoenaa. that ao ftw approTe 
The aUte tbev*re placed in« and incUne to rare ; 
Whether a^inst their will by Ate impoTd, 
Or by eonaent and prudent choioe eapoaa^d 1 
Happy the merchant I the old soldier eriea. 
Broke with fatiguea and warlike enteniriae 
The merchant, when the dreaded hunricane 
Tooaea his wealthy cargo on the main, 
Applauda the wan and toila of a campaitn: 
There an encagement aoon decidet your doom. 
Bravely to die, or come Tictorioua home. 
The lawyer vowa the ftrmer*a lift it beat. 
When at the dawn the dienta break hia reaC 
The ftrmer, having pot in bail Vappear, 
And forc'd to town, criea they are happieat theie : 
With thouaanda more of thia inconaunt race, 
Would tire e*en Fabiua to relate each caae. 
Not to detain you longer, pray attend 
The iaaue of all tbia: EDiould Jove deacend. 
And grant to every man hia raah demand. 
To run hia lengttib with a neglectfhl band ; 
Firat. grant the haraaa'd warrior a releaae ; 
Bid him to trade, and try the fbithleaa aeaa. 
To purchase treaaure and declining eaae ; 
Kext call the pleader from hia learned atrifc, 
To the calm bleaaings of a country lift ; 
And, with theae separate demands dismiaa 
Each suppliant to enjoy the promis'd bliaa : 
DonH you believe they'd run 1 Not one will move, 
Hioagh proi&r*d to be happy fitom above.— IbniacJk. 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, 
that if aU the misfortunes cf mankind were 
cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distnouted among the whole spe- 
cSies, those who now think themselves the 
most unhappy, would prefer the share they 
are already possessed of before that which 
could fell to them by such a division. Ho- 
race has carried this thought a great deal 
farther in the motto of my pax)er, which 
Implies, that the hardships or misfortunes 
we lie under are more easy to us than those 



of any other ^tnoa would be, in case we 
woula change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two re- 
marks, and seated in my elbow chair, f 
insensibly fell asleep; when on a sudden, 
methought, there was a proclamation made 
by Jupiten that everjr mortal should bring 
in his griefs and calamities, and throw them 
together in a heap. There was a large* 
plain appointed for this purpose. Itook my 
stand m the centre of it, and saw with a 
great deal of pleasure the whole human 
sx>ecies marchme one after another, and 
throwing down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious 
mountain, that seemed to rise above the 
clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin adry 
shape, who was very active in this solem- 
nity. She carried a magnifying glass in 
one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose 
flowing robe, embrddered with several 
figures of fiends and spectres, that discov- 
ered themselves in a thousand chimerical 
shapes, as her garment hovered in the 
wind. There was something wild and dis- 
tracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. 
She led up every mortal to the appointed 

Elace, after having very officiously assisted 
im in making up his pack, and laying it 
upon his shoulders. My heart melted with- 
in roe to see my fellow-creatures eroaning 
under their respective burdens, and to cob^- 
sider that prodigious bulk of human cala- 
mities which lay before me. 
There were however several persodlY^ 

Pve me great diversion upon this occasion, 
observed one bringing in a fardel veiy 
carefiilly concealed under an old embroi-^ 
dered cloak, which, upon his throwing it 
into the heap, I discovered to be Poverty. 
Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw 
down his luggage, which, upon examining, 
I found to be nis wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled 
with very whimsical burdens composed of 
darts and flames; but, What was very odd, 
though they sighed as if their hearts would 
breaiL under these bundles of calamities 
they could not persuade themselves to cast 
them into the heap, when they came up to 
to it; but, after a few faint efforts, shook 
their heads, and marched away as heavy 
loaden as they came. I saw multitudes <» 
old women throw down their wrinkles, 
and several young ones who stripped them- 
selves of a tawny skin. There were very 
great heaps of red noses, large lips, and 
rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was sur- 
prised to see the greatest part of the 
mountain made up of bodily deformities. 
Observing one advancing towards the heap 
with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his 
back, I found upon his near approach that 
it was only a natural hump, which he dis- 
posed of, with great joy of heart, among 
this collection of human miseries. There 
were likewise distempers of all sorts; 
though I could not bat observe, that there 
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vere many more imaginary than real. One 
little packet I could not but take notice of, 
ivhich was a complication of all the diseases 
incident to human nature, and was in the 
hand of a great many fine people: this 
was called the spleen. But what most of 
all surprised me, was a remark I made, 
that there was not a single vice or folly 

' r thrown into the whole heap; at which I 
was very much astonished, having conclud- 
ed withm myself, that everyone would take 
this opportunity of eetting rid of his pas- 
sions, prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very pro- 
fligate fellow, who I did not question came 
loaded with his crimes: but upon searchine 
into his bundle I found, that instead ot 
throwing his guilt from him, he had only 
laid down his memory. He was followed 
by another worthless rogue, who flung 
away his modesty instead of his ignorance. 
When the whole race of mankind had 
thus cast their burdens, the phantom which 
had been so busy on this occasion, seeing 
me an idle Spectator of what had passed, 
approached towards me. I grew uneasy at 
her presence, when of a sudden she held 
her ma^ifying glass full before my eyes. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, but was 
startled at the shortness of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. 
The immoderate breadth of the features 
made me very much out of humour with 
my own countenance, upon which I threw 
it from me like a mask. It happened very 
bicKily that one who stood by me had iust 
before thrown down his visa^, which it 
seems was too long for him. It was indeed 

.extended to a most shameful length; I be- 
lieve the v6ry chin was, modestly speaking, 
as long as my whole face. We had both of 
Qs an opportunity of mending ourselves; and 
all the contributions being now brought in, 
every man was at liberty to exchange his 
misfortunes for those of another person. 
But as there arose many new incidents in 
the sequel of my vision, I shall reserve 
them for the subject of my next paper. 
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Quid caiM» ect, mcrito qain illis Jupiter ambu 
Iratin buccas inflet, Deque k fore poethac 
Tarn fl^cilem dicat, votis ut pnebeat aurem? 

arr. Sat. i. Lib. 1. 90. 
Were it not Just that JoTe. provoked to heat, 
Should drive these triflera fVom the ballow'd seat, 
And unrelenting stand when they entreat? 



In my last paper, I gave my reader a 
sight of that mountain of miseries which 
was made up of those several calamities 
that afflict the minds of men. I saw with 
unspeakable pleasure the whole species 
thus delivered from its sorrows; though at 
the same time, as we stood round the heap, 
and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there was scarcely 
a mortal in this vast multitude, who did not 
discover what he thought pleasures of life» 



and wondered how the owners of them ever 
came to look upon them as burdens and 
grievances. 

As we were regarding veijr attentivdr 
this confusion of miseries, tnis chaos gI 
calamity, Jupiter issued out a second pro- 
clamation, that every one was now at liberty 
to exchan^ his affliction, and to return to 
his habitation with any such other bundle 
as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this. Fancy began again to besdr 
herself, and, parcelling out the whole heap 
with incredible activity, recommended to 
every one his particular packet The hurry 
and confusion at this time was not to be ex- 
pressed. Some observations which I made 
upon this occasion, I shall communicate to 
the public. A venerable gray-headed man, 
who had laid down the colick, and who I 
found wanted an heir to his estate, anatdi- 
ed up an undutiful son that had been 
thrown into the heap by his angry father. 
The graceless vouth, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, pulled the old gentleman oy the 
beard, and had like to have knocked his 
brains out; so that meeting the true father, 
who came towards him with a fit of the 
gripes, he begged him to take his son again, 
ana give him back his colick; but they 
were incapable either of them to reosde 
from the choice they had made. A poor 
gjalley-slave, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their stead, but 
made such wiy faces, that one might ea^ly 
perceive he was no great gainer by the 
oargain. It was pleasant enough ,to see die 
several exchanges that were made, for 
sickness against poverty, hunger against 
want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among 
themselves in bartering for features: one 
was trucking a lock of gra^ hairs for a car- 
buncle, another was making over a short 
waist for a pair of round shoulders, and a 
third cheapening a bad "face for a lost re- 
putation: but on all these occa^ons there 
was not one of them who did not think the 
new blemish, as soon as she had got it into 
her possesion, much more disagreeable 
than the old one. I made the same observ- 
ation on every other misfortune or calamity 
which evenr one in the assembly brought 
upon himself in lieu of what he had parted 
with; whether it be that all the evils which 
befal us, are in some measure suited and 
proportioned to our strength, or that every 
evil becomes more supportable by our be- 
ing accustomed to it, I snail not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying 
the poor hump-backed gentleman mention- 
ed in the former paper, who went off a vor 
well shaped person with a stone in his 
bladder; nor the fine gentleman who had 
struck up this bargain with him, that limp- 
ed through a whole assembly of ladies, who 
used to admire him, with a pair of shooldeis 
peeping over his head. 

J must not omit my own particular ad- 
venture. My friend with a long visage had 
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no sooner taken opon him my short face, 
l>ut he made such a grotesque figure in it» 
that as I looked upon him I could not fox^ 
"bear laughing at myself, insomuch that I 
pnit my own face out of countenance. The 
poor gentleman was so sensible of th^ ridi- 
cnile, that I found he was ashamed of what 
lie had done: on the other side, I found that 
I myself had no great reason to triumph, 
for as I went to touch my forehead I missed 
the place, and clapped my finger upon my 
upper lipL Besides, as my nose was exceed- 
ing prominent, I gave it two or three un- 
lucky knocks as 1 was playing my hand 
about my face, and luming at some other 
part of it I saw two other gentlemen by 
me who were in the same ndiculous cir- 
cumstances. These had made a foolish 
swap between a couple of thick bandy legs 
and two long trap-sticks that had no calves 
to them. One of these looked like a man 
-walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up 
into the ur, above Ms ordinary height, that 
his head turned round with it; while the 
other made such awkward circles, as he 
attempted to walk, that he scarcely knew 
how to move forward upon his new sup- 
porters. Observing him to be a pleasant 
kind of fellow, I stuck my cane on the 
eround, and .told him I would lay him a 
bottle of wine that he did not march up to 
it on a line that I drew for him in a quarter 
of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among 
the two sexes, who made a most piteous 
sight, as they wandered up and down under 
the pressure of their several burdens. The 
whole plain was filled with murmurs and 
complaints, groans and lamentations. Ju- 
piter at length taking compassion on the 
poor mortals, ordered them a second time 
to lay down their loads, with a design to 
give every one his own again. They dis- 
charged themselves with a great deal of 
. pleasure: after which, the phantom who 
nad led them into such gross delusion was 
commanded to disappear. There was sent 
in her stead a goddess of a quite different 
figure; her motions were steady and com- 
posed, and her aspect serious but cheerfuL 
She every now and then cast her eyes to- 
wards heaven, and fixed them upon Jui^ter : 
her name was Patience. She had no sooner 
placed herself by the Mount of Sorrows, 
out, what I thought very remarkable, the 
whole heap sunk to such a degree, that it 
did not appear a third part so big as it was 
before. She afterwards returned every 
man his own proper calamity, and teaching 
him how to bear it in the most commodious 
manner, he marched off with it contentedly, 
being very well pleased that he had not 
been left to his own choice as to the kind of 
evil which fell to his lot 

Be^des the several pieces of morality to 
be drawn out of this vision, I learnt from 
it never to repine at my own misfortunes, 
or to envy the happiness of another, since 
it is impossible for any man to form a right 



jud^ent of his neighbour's sufferings; for 
which reason also I have determined never 
to thmk too lightly of another's complaints, 
but to regard the sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures with sentiments of humanity and 
compasuon. O. 
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Verba tntaruina retentat. 

(Mi, Met. Lib. 1. 74S. 

He triee his toiifiie« talf eilenoe softly hreakii. 

Drfitn. 

Evert one has heard of the famous con- 
juror, who, according to the opinion of the 
vulpr, has studied himself dumb: for 
which reason, as it is believed, he delivers 
out his oracles in writing. Be that as it 
will, the blind Tiresias was not more fa- 
mous in Greece than this dumb artist has 
been for some years last past in the cities of 
London and Westminster. Thus much for 
the profound gentleman who honours me 
with the following epistle. 

* From my cell, June 24, 1714. 

< Sir,— -Being kitormed that you have 

lately got the use of your tongue, I have 

some thoughts of following your example, 

that I may be a fortune-teller, properly 



I shall now prophesy by word of mouth, and *- 
(as Mr. Lee says of the magpie, who you 
know was a great fortune-teller among the 
ancients) chatter faturity. I have hitherto 
chosen to receive questions and return an- 
swers in writing, that I might avoid the te- 
diousness and trouble of debates, my querists 
being generally of a humour to think that 
they have never predictions enough for 
their money. In short, sir, my case has 
been something like that of those discreet 
animals the monkeys, who^ as the Indians 
tell us, can speak if they would, but pur- 
posely avoid It that they may not be made 
to work. I have hitherto gained a liveli- 
hood by holding my tongue, but shall now 
open my mouth in order to fill it If I ap- 
pear a little word-bound in my first solu- 
tions and responses, ^I hope it will not be 
imputed to any want of foresight, but to 
the long disuse of speech. I doubt not by 
this invention to have all my former cus- 
tomers over again; for, if I have promised 
any of then> lovers or husbands, riches or 
good luck, it is my design to confirm to 
them, viva voce, what I have already given 
them under my hand. If you will honour 
me with a vi^t, I will compliment you with 
the first opening of my mouth: and if you 
please, you may make an entertaining dia- 
logue out of the conversation of two dumb 
men. Excuse this trouble, worthy sir, from 
one who has been a long time, your silent 
admirer, 

•CORNELIUS AGRIPPA,^ 
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I have received the following letter, or 
rather billet-doux, from a pert young bag- 
gage, who congratulates with me upon the 
same occasion. 

•June 23, 1714. 
*Dear Mr. Prate-Apace, — ^I am a 
member of a fem&le society who call our- 
selves the Chit-chat club, and am ordered 
by the whole asterhood to congratulate 
you upon the use of your tongue. We 
have all of us a mighty mind to hear you 
talk; and if you will take your place among 
us for an evening, we have unanimously 
agre^ to allow you one minute in ten, 
without interruption. I am» air, your 
humble servant, S. T. 

•P, S. You may find us at my lad;r Betty 
Clack's, who will leave orders with' her 
poller, that if an elderly geujtleman, with 
& short face, inquires for her, he shall be 
admitted, and no questions asked.' 

As this particular paper shall consist 
wholly of what I have received from my 
correspondents, I shall fill up the remain- 
ing part of it with other congratulatory 
letters of the same nature. 

•Oxford, June 25, 1714. 
* Sir, — ^We are here wonderfully pleased 
with the opening of your mouth, and very 
frequently open ours m approbation of your 
design; especially since we find you are 
resolved to preserve your taciturnity as to 
all party matters. We do not question but 
you are as great an orator as sir fiudibras, 
of whom the poet sweetly sings. 



-He eoQid not ope 



Hii moutb, but out tbere flew a trope.** 

If you will send us down the half dozen 
well-turned periods, that produced such 
dismaL effects in your muscles, we will 
deposit them near an old manuscript of 
Tully's orations, among the archives of 
the university; for we all agree with you, 
that there is not a more remarkable acci- 
dent recorded in history, since that which 
happened to the son of Croesus; nay, I be- 
lieve you might have gone higher, and 
have added Balaam's ass. We are im- 
patient to see more of your productions; 
and expect what words will next fall from 
you with as much attention as those who 
were set to watch the speaking head which 
friar Bacon formerly erected in this place. 
We are, worthy sir, your most humble 
•ervants, «B. R. T. D. &c.' 

•Middle-Temple, June 24. 
•Honest Spec, — I am very glad to 
hear that thou beginnest to prate; and find, 
by thy yesterday's vision, thou art so used 
to it, that thou canst not.forbear talking in 
thy sleep. Let me only advise thee to speak 
like other men; for 1 am afraid thou wilt 
be very queer, if thou dost not intend to 
use the phrases in fashion, as thou callest 
4bem in thy second p^per. Host thou a 



mind to pass for a BantamSte* or to make 
us all Quakers? I do assuae thee, dev 
Spec, I am not polished out of my ^ei^ci^ 
when I subscribe myself, thy caastsaA » 
mirer, and humble servant, 

•FRANK TOWNLY/ 



Na 561.] Wedneadatf, Jtme 30, iri4. 

■ Paaletia etMriere rriilMwi 
Incipit, et vivo tentat pnBveitere uaait: 
Jompridem resides animos desoetaque cotdm. 

nrg. JKn. L SI. 

But he 

Works in the pliant boeom of the Mr. 

And moulds her heart anew, and Uota her Ibiaa 

care. 
The dead is to the living love resisfo'd. 
And all ^neas enters in her mind.— Z 



*SiR, — ^I am a tall, broad-shoulderBd, 
impudent, black fellow, and as I thoogiit, 
every wa^ qualified for a rich widow: Dot 
after having tried mv fortune for above 
three years together, I have not been aUe 
to get one single relict in the mind. My 
first attacks were generally snccessfol, but 
always broke off as soon as they came to 
the word settlement. Thou^ I have not 
improved my fortune this way, I have my 
ex^rience, and have learnt several secrets 
which may be of use to these unhappy rai- 
tlemen, who are oommonly distingaiSied 
by the name of widow-hunters, and who 
do not know that this tribe of women are, 
generally speaking, as much upon the cati£ 
as themselves. I shallihere communicate 
to you the mysteries of a certain femak 
cabal of this order, who call themsdves 
the Widow-club. This dub consists of 
nine experienced dames, who take their 
places once a week round a large oval 
table. 

* 1. Mrs. President is a person who has 
disposed of six husbands, and is now deter* 
mined to take a seventh; being of ofnnkn 
that there is as much virtue in the touch 
of a seventh husband as of a seventh sooi 
Her comrades are as follow : 

< 2. Mrs. Snap, who has four Jointaieife 
by four different bed-fdlows, ot four dif- 
ferent shires. She is at present upon the 
pcHut of marriage with a Middlesex man, 
and is said to have an ambition of extend- 
ingher possesions through all the counties 
in J&ngland on this side the Trent. 

<3. Mrs. Medlar, who^ after two hus- 
bands and a gallant, is now wedded to an 
old gentleman of sixty. Upon her making 
her rei>urt to the club after a week's co- 
habitation, she is still allowed to at as a 
widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
the board. 

< 4. The widow Quick, married within a 
fortnight after the death of her last hus- 
band. Her weeds have served her thrice^ 
and are still as good as new. 

< 5. Lady Catherine Swallow. She was 
a widow at dghteen, and has since baried 
a second husMnd and two coachmen. 
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«& The ladf Waddle. She wi» mar- 
ried in the fiftoenth year of her age to Sir 
Simon Waddle, knijcht, aged threescore 
and. twelve, bv whom she had twins nine 
months after his decease. In the fifty-fifth 
year of her age she was married to James 
Spindle, Esq. a youth of one-and-twenty, 
-vrao did not outlive the honey-moon. 

*7. Deborah Conquest The case of 
this lady is something paiticular. She is 
the relict of Sir Sampson Conquest, some 
time justice of the quorum. Sir Sampson 
-was seven foot high, and two foot in breadth 
from the tip of one shoulder to the other. 
He had married three wives, who all of 
them died in child-bed. This terrified the 
-whole sex, who none of them durst venture 
an Sir Sampsou. At length Mrs. Deborah 
undertook him, and gave so good an ac- 
count of him, that in Uuree vear's time she 
▼ery fairly laid him out, ana measured his 
length upon the grcnndL This exploit has 
sained her so great a reputation in the 
clab, that they have added Sir Sampson's 
Uiree victories to her^s, and give her the 
merit of a fourth widowhood; and she takes 
her place accordinglv. 

« 8. The widow Wildfire, relict of Mr. 
John Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his 
neck over a six-bar gate. She took his 
death so much to heart, that it was thought 
it would have put an end to her life, had 
she not diverteid her sorrows by receiving 
the addresses of a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who made love to her in the 
second month of her widowhood. The 
gentleman was discarded in a fortnight for 
uie sake of a young templar, who had the 
poasesnonof herfor six weeks after, till he 
was beaten out by a broken officer, who 
likewise gave up his place to a gentleman 
at court The courtier was as snort-lived 
a fiatvoorite as his predecessors, but had the 
pleasure to see himself succeeded by* a 
long series of lovers, who followed the 
wioow Wildfire to the thirty-seventh year 
of her age, at which time there ensued a 
cessation of ten vears, when John Felt, 
haberdasher, took it in his head to be in 
love with her, and it is thought wUl very 
snddenlv carry her off. 

'9. The last is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who 
broke her first husband's heart before she 
was aTcteen, at which time she was entered 
of the club, but soon aft:er left it upon ac- 
count of a second, whom she made so quick 
a despatch of, that she returned to her 
seat m less than a twelvemonth. This 
young matron is loolced upon as the most 
rising member of the sodety, and will pro- 
bably be in the prendent's chair bciore 
she dies. 

'These ladies, upon their first institu- 
tion, resolved to nve the pictures of their 
deceased husbands to the club-room; but 
two of them bringing in their dead at full 
leneth, they covered all the walls. Upon 
which they came to a second resolution, 
that eyery matron ahould give her owb 
Vol. a 44 



picture, and set it Youad with her husband's 
m miniature. 

' As they have most of them the misfor- 
tune to be troubled with the colick, they have 
a noble cellar of cordials and strong waters. 
When they grow maudlin, they are very 
apt to commemOTate their former part- 
ners with a tear. But ask them which dP 
their husbands thev condole, they are not 
able to tell you, ana discover plainly that 
they do not weep so much for the loss of 
a husband as for the want of one. 

* The principal rule by which the Whole 
society are to govern themselves, is thisj to 
ery up the pleasures of a siugle life upon 
all occasions, in order to deter the rest d[ 
their sex from marriage, and engross the 
whole male world to themselves. 

' They are obliged, when any one makes 
love to a member of the society, to com^ 
municate his name, at which the whole 
assemUysit upon his reputation, person, 
fortune, and good humour, and if they find 
him qualified for a sister of the dub, they 
lay their heads together how to make him 
sure. By this means they are acquainted 
with aU the widow-hunters about town, 
who often afibrd them great diversion. 
There is an honest Iriui centleman, it 
seems, who knows nothing of this society, 
but at different times has made love to the 
whole club. 

< Their conversation often turns upon 
their former husbaiids, and it is very 
diverting to hear them relate their several 
arts and stratagems with which they 
amused the jealous, pacified the choleric, 
or wheedled the good-natured man, till at 
last, to use the club phrase, *' they sent 
him out of the house with Us heels fore- 
most" 

* The politics which are most cultivated 
bv this society of she*Machiavek relate 
cliiefly to these two points, how to treat a 
lover, and how to manaee a husband. As 
for the first set of artifices, they are too 
numei-ous to come within the compass 
of your paper, and shall therefore be re- 
served for a second letter. 

* The management of a husband is built 
upon the following doctrines, which are 
universally assented to by the whole club. 
Not to ^ve him his head at first Not to 
allow hun too great freedoms and familiari- 
ties. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
giri, but as a woman that knows the world 
Not to lessen any thing of her former 
figure. To celebrate the genero s ity, or 
any other virtue, of a deceased husoand, 
which she wonld recommend to his suc^ 
cessor. To turn away all his old friends 
and servants, that she may have the dear 
man to hersel£ To make him disinherit 
the undutifol cluldren of any former wife. 
Never to be thoroughly convinced of his 
affection, until he has made over to her all 
his eoods and chattels. 

* After so long a letter, I am, without more 
ceremmy, your hmnble senrant, te.* 
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— Pneaenf, abniu ot«iei. 

7Vr. Biin.Acti.0cS. 
. Be present at if abeent. 

« It is a hstrd and nice subject for a man to 
speak of himself,' says Cowley; *it grates 
his own heart to say any thing of disparage- 
ment, and the reader^s ears to hear any 
thin^ of praise from him/ Let the tenour 
of his discourse be what it will upon this 
subject, it generally proceeds from vanity. 
An ostentatious man will rather relate a 
blunder or an absurdity he has committed, 
than be debarred of talking of his own dear 
person. 

Some very -great writers have been guilty 
of this fault. It is observed of Tully in par^ 
ticular, that his works run very mucn in 
the first person, and that he takes all occa- 
rions of doing himself justice. < Doqs he 
think,' says Brutus, *tnat his consulship 
deserves more applause than my putting 
Cxsar to death, because I am not perpetu- 
ally talking of the ides of March, as he IT 
of the nones of December.^' I need not 
acquaint my learned reader, that in the 
ides of March, Brutus destroyed Ci&sar, 
and that Cicero ouashed the conspiracy of 
Catiline in the calends of December. How 
shocking soever this great man's tallung of 
himself might hav^ been to his contempo- 
raries, I must confess I am never better 
g leased than when he is on this subject 
uch openings of the heart give a man a 
thorough inaght into his personal charac- 
ter, and illustrate several passages in the 
history of his life; besides that, there is 
some little pleasure in discovering the in- 
firmity of a great man, and seeing how the 
opinion he has of himself agrees with what 
the world entertains of him. 

The gentlemen of Port Roysd, who were 
more eminent for their learping and for 
their humility than any other in France, 
banished the way of speaking in the first 
person out of all their works, as rising from 
vain-glory and self-conceit. To show their 
particular aversion to it, they branded this 
form of writing with the name of an ego- 
tism; a figure not to be found among the 
ancient rhetoricians. . 

The most violent egotism which I have 
met with in the course of my reading, is 
that of Cardinal Wolsey, ego et rex tneu»t 
* I and my king;' as perhaps the most emi- 
nent egotist that ever appeared in the world 
was Montaifpe, the autnor of the celebrated 
Essays. This lively old Gascon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; 
and, after having spoken of the faults or 
virtues of any other men, immediately pub- 
lishes to the world how it stands with him- 
self in that particular. Had he kept his 
own counsel, he might have passed for a 
much better man, thoug^h x>erhaps he would 
not have been so diverting an author. The 
tide of an Essay promises perhaps a dis- 
course upon Wi^gil or Julius Csnr; but» , 



of either of them. The jrounger Scalieo; 
who seems to have been no g^reat fncnd to 
this author, after havinfi; acquainted the 
world that his father sold herrines. addi 
these words: La grande fadaue ae JUb*- 
taigne, qui a icrii qu^Uaimoit miett^ It vb 
blanc.'^Oue diable a-t^m ^Jmre de sfavmr 
ce quHl at me? * For my part,' says Mcih 
talgne, * I am a great lover of your white 
wines. ' — * What the devil signifies it to the 
public,' sap Scaliger, 'whether he is a 
lover of white wines or of red wines?* 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe 
of egotists, for whom I have always had a 
mortal aversion — ^I mean the authoirs of 
memoirs, who are never mentioned in aiw 
works but their own, and who raise all 
their productions out of this singfle figure d 
speech. 

y Most of our modem prefaces savour veiy 
Wrongly of the egotism. Every insignifr- 
cant author fancies it of importance to the 
world to know that he writ nis bode in the 
country, that he did it to pass away sonie 
/of his idle hours, that it was publisiied at 
the importunity of friends, or that his natonl 
temper, studies, or conversations, directed 
him to the choice of his subject: 



when you look toto it, foa are snre to 

with more upon Monsieur M< — "'' 



-U popQlni cant adliont.* 



Such informations cannot but be highly im- 
proving to the reader. 

In works of humour especially, when a 
man writes under a fictitious personage, the 
talking of one's self may give some di versica 
to the public; but I would advise e vei y 
other writer never to speak of himseli^ un- 
less there be something very consideraMe 
in his character; though I am sensible this 
rule will be of litde use in the woiid, be- 
cause there is no man who fancies his 
thoughts worth publishing that does not 
look upon himself as a considerable person. 

I shall close this paper with a remark 
upon such as are egotists in conversatton: 
these are generally Uie vain or shallow pait 
of mankind, people being naturally fuU of 
themselves wtien they have nothing else in 
them. There is one kind of egotist which 
is very common in the world, though I do 
not remember that any writer has taken 
notice c^ them; I mean those empty con- 
ceited fellows who repeat, as sayings of 
thdr own, or some of thdr particular 
friends, several jests which were made be- 
fore they were bom, and which every one 
who has conversed in the world has heard 
a hundred times over. A forward young 
fellow of my acquaintance was very guilty 
of this absurdity: he would be always lay- 
ing a new scene for some old piece of wit, 
and telling us, that, as he ana Jack Soch- 
a-one were together, one or t'other of them 
had such a conceit on such an occaaco: 
upon which he would laugh very heartily, 
and wonder the company did not join wmi 
him. When his mirth was oyer« I hay» 
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ben reprehended him out of Terence, 
utintTie, obsecro tc, hoc dictum ertU? vetua 
edidU But finding him still incorrigible* 
id having a kindness for the young cox- 
>mb» i^ho was otherwise a good-natured 
lloixr, I recommended to his perusal the 
xford and Cambridge jesta^ with several 
tie pieces of pleasantry of the same nature^. 
pon the reading of them, he was under 
> small confusion to find that all his jokes 
ad passed through several editions, and 
lat vrliat he thought a new conceit, and 
ad appropriated to his own use, had ap- 
earea in print before he or his ingenious 
iends were ever heard of. This had so 
cxxt an effect upon him, that he is content 
t present to pass for a man of plain sense 
A nis ordinary conversation, and is never 
skcetious bat when he knows his company. 
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M agni oonkinii umbra. XnMsm. Ub. 1. 135. 
The ahadow of a mlgbty name. 

I SHALL entertain my reader with two 
^ery curious letters. The first of them 
comes from a chimerical person, who, I 
oclieve, never writ to any body before. 

' Sir,— I am descended from the ancient 
Eamily of the Blanks, a name well known 
among all men of business. It is always 
read In those little white spaces of writing 
which want to be filled up, and which for 
that reason are called blank spaces as of 
rieht appertaining to our family: for I con- 
aaer myself as the lord of a manor, who 
lays his claim to all wastes or spots of 
groimd that are unappropriated. I am a 
near kinsman to a John-a-Styles and John- 
a-Nokes; and they, I am told, came in with 
the conquer. I am mentioned oftener in 
both houses of parliament than any other 
person in Great Britain. Mv name is writ- 
ten, or, more properly speaking, not writ- 
ten, thus: [ ]. 1 am one that can 
tarn my hand to every thing, and appear 
wider any shape whatsoever. I can midLe 
myself man, woman, or child. I am some- 
times metamorphosed into a year of our 
Lord, a day of the month, or an hoiir of the 
day. I very often represent a sum of mo- 
ney, and am generally the first subsidy that 
u granted to the crown. I have now and 
then supplied the place of several thousands 
of land-soldiers, and have as frequently 
been employed in the sea-service. 

* Now, sir, my compliant is this, that I 
am only made use of to serve a turn, being 
always discarded as soon as a proper per- 
son is found out to fill up my place. 

* If you have ever been in the playhouse 
before the curtain rises, you see the most 
of the front boxes filled with men of my 
&mily, who forthwith turn out and resign 
their stations upon the appearance of those 
fin* whom they are retained. 

' But the moat illustrioas branch of the 



Blanks are those who are planted in high 
posts, till such time as persons of greater 
consequence can be found out to supply 
them. One of these Blanks is equally qua- 
lified for all offices; he ckn serve in time of 
need for a soldier, a politician, a lawyer, or 
what you please. I have known in my time 
many a brother Blank, that has been bom 
under a lucky planet, heap up great riches, 
and swell into a man of figure and import- 
ance, before the grandees of his party could 
agree amon^ themselves which or them 
should step mto his place. Nay, I have 
known a Blank continue so long in one of 
these vacant posts, (for such it is to be 
reckoned all the time a Blank is in it,) that 
he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
to be removed. 

* But to return to myself. Since I am so 
very commodious a person, and so very ne- 
cessary in all well-regulated governments, 
I desire you will take my case into cona- 
deration, that I may be no longer made a 
tool of, and 'only employed to stop a gap. 
Such usage, without a imn, makes me look 
very blank. For all wnich reasons I hum- 
bly recommend myself to your protection^ 
and am your most ol)edient servant, 

•BLANK. 

•P. S. I herewith send you a paper drawn, 
up by a country-attorney, employed by twc 
gentlemen, whose names he was not ac- 
quainted with, and who did not think fit 
to let him into the secret which they are 
transacting, I heard him call it a ** blank 
instrument," and read it afler the following 
manner. You may see by this single in- 
stance of what use I am to the busy world. 

«« I, T. Blank, esauire, of Blank town, in 
the county of Blank, do own myself in- 
debted in the sum of Blank, to Goodman 
Blank, for the service he did me in pro- 
curing for me the goods following; Blank: 
and I do hereby promise the saicT Blank to 
pay unto him tne said sum of Blank, on the 
Blank day of the month of Blank next en- 
suing, under the penalty and forfeiture of 
Blank.*" 

I shall take time to consider the case of 
this my imaginary correspondent, and in 
the mean while shall present my reader 
with a letter which seems to come from a 
person that is made up of flesh and blood, 

« Good Mr. Spectator, — ^I am married 
to a very honest gentleman that is exceed- 
ing good-natured, and at the same time 
very choleric There is no standing before 
him when he is in a pasrion; but as soon as 
it is over he is the best humoured creature 
in the world. When he is angry he breaks 
all my china ware that chances to lie in 
his way, and the next morning sends me 
in twice as much as he broke the day be- 
fore. I may positively say, that he has 
broke me a child's foftune since we were 
first married together. 

'As 1000 as he begins to fret, down goes 
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every thing that Is within reach of his cane. 
I once prevailed upon him never to carry a 
stick in his hand, but this saved me nothing;; 
for upon seeing me do something that did 
not please him, he kicked down a great jar 
that cost him above ten pounds out the 
week before. I then laid the fn^ments 
together in a heap, i^id gave him his cane 
again, desirine him that, if he chanced to 
be in anger, he would spend his passion 
upon the china that was broke to his hand; 
but the very next day, upon my giving a 
wrong message to one of the servants, he 
flew mto such a rage, that he swept down 
a dozen tea-dishes, which to my misfortune 
stood very convenient for a side blow. 

* I then removed all my china into a room 
which he neve^ frequents; but I got nothing 
by this neither, for my looking-glasses im- 
mediately went to rack. 

* In short, sir, whenever he is in a pas- 
»on he is angry at every thing that is brit- 
tle; and if on such occasions he hath nothing 
to vent his rage upon, I do not know whe- 
ther my bones would be in safety. Let me 
beg of you, sir, to let me know whether 
there be any cure for this unaccountable 
distemper; or if not, that you will be pleased 
to publish this letter: for my husband having 
a great veneration for your writings, wifl 
by that meansr know you do not approve of 
his conduct I am, kc' 
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Regula, peccatifl qiue pvnat iiroget sqaas, 
Ne flcutica diffnum horribili aectere fiasello. 

J9br. Bat iii. Lib. L 117. 
Let rolei be fixed tbat may out rage contain. 
And punish fkulte with a proportion *d pain ; 
And do not fiay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fhult that be hath done. 

Cntek, 

/ It is the work of a philosopher to be 
• : every day subduing his passions, and laving 
) aside his prejudices. I endeavour at least 
to look updn Ifien and their actions only as 
an impartial Spectator, without any regard 
« to them as they happen to advance or cross 
my own private intere8i""But~w'hne 1 am 
thus employed myself, I cannot help ob- 
serving how those about me suffer tnem- 
selves to be blinded by prejudice and in- 
clination, how readily they pronounce on 
(every man's character, which they can give 
in two words, and make him either good 
for nothing, or qualified for every thing. On 
the contrary, those who search thoroughly 
f into human nature will find it much more 
\ difficult to determine the value d their fel- 
low-creatures, and that men's characters 
are not thus to be given in general words. 
I There is indeed no such thmg as a person 
' I entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are 
blended and mixed together, in a great or 
less proportion, in every one; and if you 
, t would search for some particular good 
J Quality in its most eminent degree of per- 
&ctioD» you will oftea find it in a mind 



where it is darkened and ecfipsed hf a 
hundred other irregular paflsionsu 

Men have dtiier no character at aB, a^ 
a celebrated author, or it is that of haif 
inconsistent with themselvea. They fisAt 
easier to j(nn extremities, than to be si- 
form and of a piece. TMa is finely iB*- 
trated in Xenophon's life of Cyms tie 
Great That author tells us» that Cnw 
having taken a most beautifal lady, i 
Panthea, the wife of Abradatas, i 



her to the custody of Araspas, a yfM| 
Peraan nobleman, who had a litde bete 
maintained in discourse that a nund tidf 
virtuous was incapable of enterCaioisg m 
unlawful passion. The young gentkaaa 
had not long been in possesnon of his fair 
captive, when a complaint was made to 
Cyrus, that he not onl^r solicited the hir 
Panthea to receive him in the room of bff 
absent husband, but that, finding his cfi- 
treaties had no effect, he was pr^MmaglB 
make use of force. Cyrus, who loved Uk 
}roung man, immediatdy sent for him, mi 
m a gentle manner representinr to him 1b 
fault, and putting him in mind of his hrme 
assertion, the unhappy youth, conlamdBd 
with a quick sense of^ nis guilt and shaat^ 
burst out into a flood of tears, and spokesi 
follows: 

'Oh Cyrus, I am convinced that I Insc 
two souls. Love has taught me tfaa pkoe 
of philosophy. If I had but one aotd* it oodd 
not at the same time pant after vfrtoe ad 
vice, wish and abhor the same thing; R ii 
certain therefore we have two souls: wta 
the good soul rules, I undertake noble aad 
virtuous actions; but, when the had soul 
predominates, I am forced to do evlL Afl 
1 can say at present is, that I find my good 
soul, encouraged by your presence, has got 
the better of ray bad.* 

I know not whether m v readers will allov 
of this piece of philosophy; but if they will 
not, they must confess we meet with as^ 
forent passions in one and the same soul as 
can be supposed in twa We can hardly 
read the hfo of a great man who lived ia 
former ages, or converse with any who is 
eminent among our contemporaries, that is 
not an instance of what I am saying. 

But as I have hitherto only an;Qea against 
the partiality and injustice ot giving our 
judgment upon men in gross, who are such 
a composition of virtues and vices, of good 
and evil, I might carry this reflection still 
farther, and make it extend to most of 
their actions. If on the one hand we firixly 
weighed eveiY circumstance, we siRm 
frequently find them obliged to do that ac- 
tion we at first sight condemn, in order to 
avoid another we should have been madk 
more displeased with. If on the other haad 
we nicely examined such actions as appear 
most dazzling to the eye, we should find 
most of them either deficient and lame it 
several parts, produced by a bad amMticD, 
or directed to an ill end. The very saiae | 
action may ioinetiiiieabeaooddlyciiciiA- ' 
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itanced, that It Is difficult to determine 
whether it ought to be rewarded or pU' 
nkhed. Those who compiled the laws of 
En^and were so sensible of this, that they 
have laid it down as one of their first max- 
ims, * It is better suffering a mischi^ than 
an inconTenieiice;' which is as much as to 
sair, in other words, that since no law can 
take in or provide for all cases, it is better 
privsKte men should have some injustice 
done them than that a public grievance 
diofuld not be redressed. This is usually 
pleaded in defence of all those hardships 
whicli fall on particular persons on particu- 
lar occa^ons, which could not be toreseen 
When a law was made. To remedy this 
however as much as possible, the court of 
chancery was erected, which fmiuently 
mitieates aiid breaks the teeth of the com- 
monlaw, in cases of men's properties, while 
in criminal cases there is a power of par- 
doning still lodged in the crown. 

Hotwithstancung this, it is perhaps im- 
X)08sible in a large government to distribute 
rewrards and punishments strictly propor- 
tioned to the merits of every action. The 
Spartan commonwealth was indeed won- 
derfully exact in this particular; and I do 
not remember in all my reading to have met 
with so nice an example of justice as that 
recorded by Plutarch, with which I shall 
close my paper of this day. 

The city of Spaita bemg unexpectedly 
attacked by a powerful army of Thebans, 
was in very great danger of tailing into the 
hands of their enemies. The citizens sud- 
denly gathered themselves into a body, 
fought with a resolution equal to the neces- 
sity of their affairs, yet no one so remark- 
ably distinguished himself on this occasion, 
to the amazement of both armies, as Isidas 
the son of Phoebidas, who was at that time 
in the bloom of his youth, and very remark- 
able for the comeliness of his person. He 
was coming out of the bath when the alarm 
was given, so that he had not time to put 
on his clothes, much less his armour; how- 
ever transported with a desire to serve his 
country in so great an exigency, snatching 
up a spear in one hand and a sword in the 
other, he flung himself into the thickest 
ranks of his enemies. Nothing could with- 
stand his fury : in what part soever he foueht 
he put the enemies to night without receiv- 
ing a single wound. — Whether, says Plu- 
tarch, he was the particular care of some 
god, who rewarded his valour that day with 
an extraordinary protection, or that his 
enemies, struck with the unusualness of his 
dress, and beauty of his shape, supposed 
him something more than man, I shaU not 
determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged 
so great by the Spartans, that the ephori, 
or chief maj^strates, decreed he should be 
presented with a gariand; but, as soon as 
they had done so, fined him a thousand 
drachmas for going out to the battle un- 
armed. 
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TemiqiM, tractinque loarii, eolumqu* proflindmn. 
Fir/. €i90rg. it. SU. 

Fbr God tte whole created mmm iiMpiiw: 

Tbro* beaven uid eaitli, and oeean'8 depchi he throws 

His influonee round, and kindlet as he goes.— Drydm. 

I WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking 
in the open fields, until the night insensiblr \ 
fell upon me. I at first amused myself witn ^> 
all the richness and variety of colours which 
appeared in the western parts of heaven; 
in proportion as they faded away and went 
out, several stars and planets appeared one 
after another, until the whole firmament 
was in a glow. The blueness of the ether / 
was exceedingly heightened and enlivened < 
by the season ot the year, and by the rays \ 
ot all those luminaries that passed through 
it The galaxy appeared in Its most beauti- 
ful white. To complete the scene, the full I 
moon rose at length in that clouded majesty 
which Milton takes noUce of, and opened 
to the eye a netir picture of nature, which 
was more finely shaded, and disposed amone 
softer lights tnan that which the sun had 
before discovered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in 
her brightness, and taking her p rogress 
among the constellations, a thought rose in 
me which I believe very often perplexes 
and disturbs men of senous and contem- 
plative natures. David himself fell into it 
ra that refiection, 'when I consider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained; 
what is man that thou art mindfiil of him, 
and the son of man that thou regardest 
him!' In the same manner, when 1 con- 
ridered that infinite host of stars, or, to 
speak more philosophically, of suns which 
were then shining upon m^ with those in- 
numerable sets of planets or worids which 
were moving round their respective suns; 
when 1 still enlarged the idea, and supposed 
another heaven of suns and worlds ridnr 
still above this which we discovered, and 
these still enlightened by a superior firmar 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to 
the inhabitants of the former as the stars do 
to us; in short, while I pursued this thought, 
I could not but reflect on that little ind^« 
ficant figure which I myself bore amidst 
the immensity of God's works. 

Were tlie sun, which enlightens this part 
of the creation, with all the host of planetary 
worlds that move about him, utterly extin- 
guished and annihilated, they would not be 
missed more than a grain of sand upon the 
sea-shore. The space they possess is so ex- 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that it would scarce make a blank in the 
creation. The chasm would be impercepti- 
ble to an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end 
of the creation to the other; as it Is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselves 
hereafter, or in creatures which are at pre» 
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sent move exalted than oarsdves. We see 
many stars. bj the help of glasses, which 
We do not discover with oar* naked eyes; 
N. and the finer our telescopes are, the more 
^ still are our discoveries. Huyg;enia8 carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think 
it impossible there may be stars whose light 
is not yet travelled down to us rince their 
first creation. There is no question but the 
universe has certain bounds set to it; but 
when we conader that it is the work of in- 
finite power, prompted by infinite goodness, 
with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 
can our imagination set any bounds to it? 

To return therefore to my first thought: 
I could not but look upon myself with secret 
horror, as a being that was not worth the 
smallest regard of one who had so great a 
work under his care and superintendency. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amidst the 
^.immensity of nature, and lost among[ that 
^ ^infinite variety of creatures, which m all 
"" probability swarm through all these im- 
measurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mor- 
tifying thought, I considered that it took its 
rise from those narrow conceptions which 
we are apt to entertain of the mvine nature. 
We ourselves cannot attend to many differ- 
ent obiects at the same time. If we are 
carefiil to inspect some things, we must of 
course neglect others. This imperfection, 
which we observe in ourselves, is an im- 
perfection that cleaves in some degree to 
creatures of the highest capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and 
limited natures. The presence of every 
created being is confined to a certain mea- 
sure of space, and consequently his observa- 
tion is stintea to a certain number of objects. 
The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and understand, is of a wider circumfer- 
• ence to one creature than another, accord- 
' ing as we rise one above another in the 
' scale of existence. But the widest of these 
our spheres has its circum ference. When, 
therefore, we reflect on the divine nature, 
we are so used and accustomed to this im- 
^ perfection in ourselves, that we cannot for- 
bear in some measure ascribing it to him in 
whom there is no shadow of imperfection. 
Our reason indeed assures us that his at- 
tributes are infinite; but the poorness of 
our conceptions is such, that it cannot for- 
bear setting bounds to every thing it con- 
templates, until our reason comes again to 
our succour, and throws down all those 
little prejudices which rise in us unawares, 
and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish 
this melancholy thought, of our being over- 
looked by our Maker in the multiplicity of 
his works, and the infinity of those objects 
among which he seems to be incessantly 
employed, if we consider, in the first place, 
that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is omniscient 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, 
his being passes through, actuates^ and 



supports the whole fraAe of natore. Hit 
creation, and every part of it, is full of h]& 
There is nothing he has made that is ciAer 
so distant, so fittle» or so inconsdenbk 
which he does not essentially inhabit. Hb 
substance is within the substance of cveiT 
being, whether material or imaiaterial, aad 
as intimately present to it as that being is 
to itseli It would be an imperfectkai ii 
him, were he able to remove out of ooe 
place into another, or to withdraw bimsdf 
trom any thing he has created, or from aay 
part of that space which is diffused and 
spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak 
A him in the language of the old phil08t>- 
pher, he is a Being whose centre is evoy 
where, and his circumference.no where. 

In the second place, he is omnisdent as 
well as omnipresent His omniscience isr 
deed necessarily and naturally flows firoiB 
his omnipresence; he cannot but be ccn- 
scious of everv motion that arises in the 
whole material world, which he thus es- 
sentially pervades, and of every thoaglit 
that is stirrinjg in the intellectual worid, to 
every part oT which he is thus intimatdr 
united. Several moralists have considered 
the creation as th e^ temple of God, which 
he has built with his own hands, and which 
is filled with his presence. Others have 
consideGe4iD$ni^c space as the receptacle^ 
or rather the^KjSt^Ution, of the Almighty: 
but the noblest and most exalted way of 
considering this infinite space is that of Sff 
Isaac Newton, who calls it the senagfiiuB 
of the Godhead. Brutes and men have 
their sensoriola, or little senaoriams^ by 
which they apprehend the presence aaa 
perceive trie actions of a few objects that 
lie contiguous to them. Their luiowledge 
and observation turn within a very narrow 
circle. But as God Almighty cannot but 
perceive and know every thing in which 
he resides, infinite space gives room to in- 
finite knowledge, and is, as it were, an or^ 
gan to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, 
and with one glance of thought should start 
beyond the bounds of the creation, should 
it tor millions of years continue its progrea 
through infinite space with the same ao> 
tivity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed 
round with the immensity rf the Godhead. 
Whilst we are in the body he Is not less 
present with us because he is concealed 
from us. < O that I knew where I might 
find him,' says Job. * Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him; on the left hand, 
where he does work, but I cannot behold 
him: he hideth himself on the right hand 
that I cannot see him.* In short, reason, all 
well as revelation assures u^ that he caa-f 
not be absent from us, notwithstanding he 
is undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almigh^'^s 
omnipresence and omniscience, every an 
comfortable thought vanishes. He caosQC 
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at regard every thing that has being, 
spe<nally such of his creatures who fear 
&ey are not regarded by him. He is privy 
> bH their thouehts, ana to that anxiety or 
eart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
[>eni on this occasion: for, as it is impos- 
Lble he should overlook any of his crea* 
ires, so we may be confident that he 
efrards with an eye of mercy, those who 
iideavour to recommend theimelves to his 
otice, and in an unfeigned humility of 
leart think themselves unworthy that he 
hould be mindful of them. 
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LovB ii B kind of wmrflue. 

As my correspondents bespn to grow 
>retty numerous, I think myself obliged to 
ake some notice of them, and shall tnere- 
ore make this paper a miscellany of let- 
ers. I have, since m^ re-assuming the 
ifBce of Spectator, received abundance of 
epistles from gentlemen of the blade, who 
[ find have been so used to action that they 
U10W not how to lie stilL They seem ge- 
lerally to be of opinion that the fair at 
some ought to reward them for their ser- 
vices abroad, and that until the cause of 
iieir country calls them again into the 
3eld, they have a sort of right to quarter 
Lhemselves upon the ladies. In order to 
favour their approaches, I am desired by 
some to enlarge upon the accomplishments 
of their professions, and by others to give 
them mv advice in carrying on their at- 
tacks. But let us hear what the gentle- 
men say for themselves. 

< Mr. Spectator, — ^Though it may look 
somewhat perverse amidst the arts of 
peace to talk too much of war, it is but gra* 
titude to pay the last office to its manes, 
since even peace itself, is, in some measure, 
obliged to it for its bdng. 

' You have, in your former papers, al- 
ways recommended the accomplished to 
the favour of the fair; and I hope you will 
allow me to represent some part ot a mili- 
tary life not altogether unnecessary to the 
forming a gentleman. I need not tell you 
that in France, whose fashions we have 
been formerly so food of, almost every one 
derives his pretences to merit from the 
sword; and tnat a man has scarce the face 
to make his court to a lady, without some 
credentials from the service to recommend 
him. As the profession is very ancient, we 
have reason to think some of the greatest 
men amonj; the old Romans derived many 
of their virtues from it, the commanders 
being frequently in other respects some of 
the most shining characters of the age. 

' The army not only gives a man oppor^ 
tnnities of exercising those two great viiv 
tues, patience and courage, but often pro- 
duces them in minds where they nad 
scarce any footing before^ I must add, that 



it is one c^the best schools in the world to 
receive a general notion of mankind In, and 
a certain freedom of behaviour, which is 
not so easily acquired in any other placa 
At the same time I must own, that some 
military airs are pretty extraordinary, and 
that a man who goes into the army a cox- 
comb, will come out of it a sort of public 
nuisance: but a man of sense^ or one who 
before had not been- sufficiently used to a 
mixed conversation, generally takes the 
true turn. The court nas in all ages been 
allowed to be the standard of good-breed- 
ing; and I believe there is not a juster ob- 
servation in Monsieur Rochefoucault, than 
that *' a man who has been bred up wholly 
to business, can never get the air of a cour- 
tier at court, but will iinme<Uately catch it 
in the camp." The reason of this most 
certainly is, that the very essence of good- 
breeding and politeness consists in several 
niceties, which are so minute that they 
escape his observation, and he falls short 
of tne original he would copy after; but 
when he sees the same things charged and 
aggnrvated to a fault, he no sooner endea- 
vours to come up to the pattern which is 
set before him, tnan, though he stops some- 
what short of that, he naturally rests 
where in reality he ought I was, two or 
three days ago, mightily pleased with the 
observation of a humorous gentleman upon 
one of his friends, who was in other re- 
spects every way an accomplished person, 
that ** he wanted nothing but a dash of the 
coxcomb in him;" by which he understood 
a little of that alertness and unconcern in 
the common actions of life, which is usually 
so visible among gentlemen of the army, 
and which a campaign or two would infal- 
libly have given him. 

•You will easily g[uess, sir, by this my 
panegyric upon a military education, that 
I am myself a soldier, and indeed I am sa 
I remember, within three years after I had 
been in the army, I was ordered into the 
country a recruiting. I had very particu- 
lar success in this part of the sen'ice, and 
was over, and above assured, at my going 
away, that I might have taken a young 
lady, who was the most considerable for- 
tune in the country, along with me. I pre- 
ferred the pursuit of fame at that time to 
all other considerations, and though I was 
not absolutely bent on a wooden le^, re- 
solved at least to get a scar or two for the 
good of Europe. 1 have at present as much 
as I desire or this sort of honour, and if you 
could recommend me effectually, should be 
well enough contented to pass the remain- 
der of my days in the arms of some dear 
kind creature, and upon a pretty estate in 
the country. This, as I take it, would be 
following the example of Lucius Cincinna- 
tus, the old Roman dictator, who, at the 
end of a war left the camp to follow the 
plough. I am, ar, with all imaginable re- 
spec^ your most obedient, humble servant, 
«WILLWARLEY/ 
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•Mr. SpectaToe,— I am a half-pay of- 
ficer, and am at preacnt with a fn«id m 
the country. Here is a rich widow in the 
ndghbourbood, who has made fools of all 
the fox-hunters within fifty miles of her. She 
declares she intends to marry, but has not 
yet been asked by the man she could like. 
She usually admits her humble admirers to 
an audience or two; but, after she has once 
given them denial, will ncrer see them 
more. I am assured by a female relation 
that I shall hare fair play at her; but as 
my whole success depends on my first ap- 
proaches, I deare your adiice, whether I 
had best storm, or proceed by way of sap. 
I am, MT, yours, &c 

«P. S. I had forgot to tell you, that I 
have already carried one of her outworks, 
that is, secured her maid.* 

• Mr. Spectator, —I have as^sted in se- 
veral sieges m the Low Countries, and being 
still willing to employ my talents as a soldier 
and engineer, lay down this moming[at seven 
o'clock before the door of an obstinate fe- 
male, who had for some time refused me 
admittance. I made a lodgement in an 
outer parlour about twelve: the enemy re- 
tired to her bed-chamber, yet I still pur- 
sued, and about two o'clock this afternoon 
she thought fit to capitulate. Her demands 
arc indeed somewhat high, in relation to 
the settlement of her fortune. But, being 
in possesion of the house, I intend to inast 
Qpon carte blanche^ and am in hopes, by 
keeping off all other pretenders for the 
space OT twenty-four hours, to starve her 
into a compliance. I beg your speedy ad- 
vice, and am, sir, yours, 

•PETER PUSH. 

•From my camp in Red-lion square, 
Saturday, four in the afternoon.' 
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DrffdtUm 

I HAVE received private advice from 
some of my correspondents, that if I would 
give my paper a general run, I should take 
care to season it with scandal. I have in- 
deed observed of late that few writings sell 
which are not filled with great names and 
illustrious titles. The reader generally casts 
his-<e3re upon a new book, and, if he finds 
several letters separated from one another 
by a dash, he buys it up, and pursues it with 
great satisfaction. An M and an A, a T 
and an r,* with a short line between them, 
has sold many insipid pamphlets. Nay, 
I have known a whole edition go off by 
virtue of two or three well-written i5'c— «. 

A sprinkling of the words •• faction. 



Frenchman, pa]^ ^underer,** and dK 
like significant terms, m an italic chanOxr, 
have also a very good effect apcn ibe 
eye of the parchaser* not to meatMa 
•< scribbler, liar, rogue, rascal, knave, aad 
villain," without which it is inaponibletD 
carry on a modem contpoversy. 

Our party writers are so sensible of die 
secret virtue of an innuendo to t 
their prodactions» that of late 
mention the Q n or P t atl 
though thev speak of them with bonloinv 
and with the deference which is doe to 
them from every private person. It jdves 
a secret satisfaction to a pursuer of Uiese 
mysterious works, that he is able to deci- 
pher them without help, and by the 
strength of his own natural parts» to fill op 
a blank space, or make out a word that has 
onU- the first and last letter to it. 

oomeof our authors indeed, when tbcf 
would be more satirical than ordinary, omit 
only the vowels of a great man's name, and 
fall most unmerdfully upon all the cgmo- 
nants. This way of writing was first of all 
introduced by T— m B— wn,t of £stce6aBS 
memory, who, after having gutted a proper 
name of all its intermediate vowels, used to 
plant it in his works, and make as free with 
it as he pleased, without any danger of the 
statute. 

That I may imitate these celebrated au- 
thors, and publish a paper which shall be 
more taking than ordmaiy, I have here 
drawn up a very curious lioel, in whicli a 
reader m penetration will find a great deal 
of concealed satire, and, if he be acquaint- 
ed with the present posture of afiairs, will 
easily discover the meaning of it. 

• If there are four persons in the natica 
who endeavour to bring all things into con- 
fusion, and ruin their native country, I tlunk 
every honest Englishman ought to be upon 
his guard. That there are such, eveiy one 
will agree with me who hears me name •^j 
with his first friend and favourite ♦**, not to 
mention ♦♦♦ nor ***. These people may ay 
ch-rch, ch-rch as long as they please; bnl; 
to make use of a homely proveih, "The 
proof of the p-dd-ng is in the eating. " This 
I am sure of, that if a certain prince should 
concur with a certmn prelate, (and we hvft 
Monsieur Z^^i's word for it) our poste- 
rity would be in a sweet p-dde. Must 
the British nation suffer, forsooth, because 
my lady Q-p-t-s has been disobliged? Or is 
it reasonable that our English fleet, which 
used to be the terror of the ocean, should 

lie wind-bound for the sake of a ? I 

love to speak out, and declare my mind 
clearly, when I am talking for the good of 
my country. I wiU not make my court to 
an ill man, though he were a B— y cr t 

T ^t Nay, 1 would not stick to can so 

wretched a politician a traitor, an enemf 

to his country: and a bl-nd-rd-ss, &c. kc* 

The remaining part of this political tiea* 

t 1V»Bmws' 
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±M9c, ivhich is written after the maimer of 
^tie most celebrated authors, in Great Bri- 
'(3in, I may communicate to the public at a 
snore convenient season. In the mean while 
I shall leave this with my curious reader, 
«is some ingenious writers do their enigmas; 
and, if any sagacious person can fairly 
unriddle it, I will print his explanation, 
axkI, if he pleases, acquaint the world with 
tiia name. ^ 

I hope this short essay will convince my 
Traders it is not for want of abilities that 
I avoid state tracts, and that, if I would 
apply my mind to it, I might in a little 
time be as great a master of the political 
scratch as anv the most eminent writer of 
t:lie a|^ I shall only add, that in order to 
outshme all the modem race of syncopists, 
and thoroughly content my English reader, 
I intend shortly to publish a Spectator that 
shall not have a single vowel in it 
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Bedting makM it Uiine. 

I WAS yesterdsiy in a coffee-house not far 
from the Royal Exchange, where I ob- 
served three persons in close conference 
over a pipe of tobacco; upon which, having 
filled one for my own use, I lighted it at 
the little wax candle that stood before 
them: and, after having thrown in two or 
three whiff's amongst them, sat down and 
made one of the company. I need not tell 
my reader that lighting a man's pipe at the 
same candle is looked upon among brother 
smoakers as an overture to conversation 
and friendship. As we here laid our heads 
together in a very amicable manner, being 
entrenched under a cloud of our own rais- 
ing, I took up the last Spectator, and cast- 
ing my eye over it, * The Spectator,* says 
I, 'is very witty to-day:* upon which a 
lusty lethargic old gentleman, who sat at 
the upper end of the table, having gradu- 
ally blown out of his mouth a great deal of 
smoke which he had been collecting for 
some time before, *Ay,* says he, *more 
-witty than wise, I am affaid.' His neigh- 
bour, who sat at his right hand, immediate- 
Iv coloured, and, being an angry politician, 
laid down his pipe with so much wrath that 
he broke it m the middle, and by that 
means furnished me with a tobacco stopper. 
I took it up very sedately, and, looking him 
full in the face, made use of it from time to 
time all the while he was speakings * This 
fellow, * says he, ' cannot for his life keep out 
of politics. Do you see how he abases four 
great men her^?' I fixed my eye very 
attentively on the paper, and asked him 
if he meant those who were represented by 
asterisks. * Asterisks,' says he^ 'do you 
call them? they are all of them stars— he 
miirht as well have put garters to them. 

Vol, II, 45 



Then pray do but mind the two or three 
next Imes: Ch-rch and p-dd-ng in the 
same sentence! Our clergy are very much 
beholden to him !' Upon this the third gen- 
tleman, who was of a mild disposition, and, 
as I found, a whig in his heart, desired 
him not to he too severe upon the Spectator 
neither; * for,' says he, • you find he is very 
cautious of ^vine; offence, and has there- 
fore put two dashes into his pudding.' * A 
fij^ for his dash,' says the angry pohtician, 
' m his next sentence he gives a plain innu- 
endo that our posterity will be m a sweet 
pickle. What does the fool mean by his 
pickle? Why does he not write it at length, 
if he means honestly?' * I have read over 
the whole sentence,' says I; 'but I look 
upon the parenthesis in the belly of it to be 
the most aan^rous part, and as full of in- 
dnuations as it can hold.' * But who,' says 
I, * is my lady Q-p-t-s?' * Ay, answer that 
if you can, sir,' says the fiinous statesman 
to the poor whig tnat sat over against him. 
But, without giving him time to reply, • I 
do assure you,' says he, * were I my lady 
Q-p-t-s, I would sue him for scanaalum 
magnatum. What is the world come to? 
Must every body be allowed to — !' He 
had by this time filled a new pipe, and, ap- 
plying it to his lips, when we expected the 
last word olF his sentence, put us off" with a 
whiff of tobacco; which he redoubled, with 
so much rage and trepidation, that he al- 
most stifled the whole company. After a 
short pause, I owned that I thought the 
Spectator had gone ^oo far in writing so 
many letters ot my lady Q-p-t-s's name: 
*but, however,' says I, 'he has made a 
little amends for it in his next sentence, 
where he leaves a blank space without so 
much as a consonant to direct us. I mean,' 
says I, * after those words, •« the fleet that 
used to be the terror of the ocean, should 
be wind-bound for the sake of a — ;" after 
which ensues a chasm, that in my opinion 
looks modest enough. ' ' Sir,' says my an- 
tagonist, * you may easily know his meaning 
by his gaping; I suppose he designs his 
chasm, as you call it, for a hole to creep out 
at, but I believe it will hardly serve his 
turn. Who can endure to see the great 
officers of state, the B — y's and T — t's 
treated after so scurrilous a manner?' ' I 
can't for my life,' says I, * imagine who they 
are the Spectator means. ' * No ! ' says he:— 
* Your humble servant, sir!' Upon which 
he flung himself back in his chair after a 
contemptuous manner, and silniled upon 
the old lethargic gentleman on his left hand, 
who I found was his great admirer. The 
whip however had begun to conceive a 
good- will towards me, and, seeing my 
pipe out, very generously offered me the 
use of his box; but I declined it with great 
civility, being obliged to meet a friend 
about that time in another quarter of the 
city. 

At my leaving the coffee-house, I could 
not forbear reflecting with myself upon that 
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gross tribe of fools who may be termed the 
over- wise, and upon the dimcalty of writing 
anything in this censorioas a^ which a 
w^ik head may not construe mto private 
satire and personal reflection. 

A man who has a good nose at an innuendo 
smells treason and sedition in the most inno- 
cent words that can be put together, and 
never sees a vice or folly stigmatized but 
finds out one or other of his acquaintance 
pointed 8t by the writer. I remember an 
empty pragmatical fellow in the country, 
who, upon reading over The Whole Duty 
of Man, had written the names of several 
persons in the village at the side of every 
sin which is mentioned by that excellent 
author; so that he*had converted 6nc of the 
best books in the world into a libel against 
the 'squire, church wardens, overseers of 
the poor, and all other the most consider- 
able persons in the parish. This book, 
with these extraordinary marginal notes, 
fell accidentally into the hands of one who 
had never seen it before; upon which there 
arose a current report that somebody had 
written a book against the 'squire and the 
whole parish. The minister of the place, 
having at that time a controversy with 
some of his congregation upon the account 
of his tithes, was under some suspicion 
of being the author, until the good man 
sat his people right, by showing them that 
the aatirical passages might be applied to 
several others of two or three neignbouring 
villages, and that the book was written 
against all the sinners in England. 
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Wite wert the kinfi. who never choee a flriend 
Till with f\ill cups they bad unmask'd hii soal, 
And leen the bottom of hie deepest thoafhte. 



No vices are so incurable as those which 
men are apt to glory in. One would won- 
der how drunkenness should have the good 
luck to be of this number. Anacharsis, 
being invited to a match of drinking at 
Corinth, demanded the prize very hu- 
morously, because he was drunk before 
any of the rest of the company: 'for,' says 
he, * when we run a race, he who arrives 
at the goal first is entitled to the reward:' 
on the contrary, in this thirsty generation, 
the honour falls upon him who carries off 
the greatest quantity of liquor, and knocks 
down the rest of the comDany. I was the 
other day with honest Will Funnel, the 
West Saxon, who was reckoning up how 
much liquor had passed through him in 
the last twenty years of hit life, which, 
according to his computation, amounted to 
twenty-three hogsheads of October, four 
tons ot port, half a kilderkin of small beer, 
nineteen barrels of cider« and three glasses 



of champaign; bendes which he had m- 
sisted at four hundred bowls of punch, nsk 
to mention sips, drams, and whets withoat 
number. I question not but every reader*s 
memory will suggest to him several amfae 
tious young men who are as vain in tbb 
particular as Will Funnel, and can boast 
of as glorious exploits. 

Our modem philosophers observe, thii 
there is a general decay of moisture in the 
globe of the earth. This they chielk 
ascribe to the growth of vegetables, whsck 
incorporate into their own substance ma^ 
fluid bodies that never return a^|ain to thenr 
former nature: but with submisaicai, they 
ought to throw into their accoont these 
innumerable rational beings which fietdi 
their nourishment chiefly oat of liquids: 
especially when we consider that men, 
compared with their fellow ca-ealores^ 
drink much more than comes to their 
share. 

But, however highlv this tribe cf peopk 
may think of themselves, a dnmken man 
is a greater monster than any that is to be 
found among all the creatures which God 
has made; as indeed there is no character 
which appears more despicable and de- 
formed, m the eyes of all reasonable per- 
sons, than that of a drunkard. Bqdosos 
one of our own countrjrmen, who was 
addicted to this vice, having set up for a 
share in the Roman empire, and bern^ de- 
feated in a great battle, hanged hiw^s^lf 
When he was seen by the army in this 
melancholy «tuation; notwithstanding he 
had behaved himself very bravely, the 
common jest was, that the thing they saw 
hanging upon the tree before them was 
not a man, but a bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the 
mind, the bodv, and fortune, of the person 
who is devotea to it. 

In regard to the mind, it first of all di»» 
covers every flaw in it. The sober man, 
by the strength of reason, may keep under 
and subdue every vice or folly to which he 
is most inclined; but wine makes every 
latent seed sprout up in the soul and show 
itself; it gives fury to the passions, and 
force to those objects which are apt to 
produce them. When a young fellow 
complained to an old philosopher that his 
wife was not handsome, * put less water in 
your wine,' says the philosopher, * and yoa 
will quickly make her so.' Wuie heightens 
indiflerence into love, love into JoUousf, 
and jealousy into madness. It often tarns 
the good-natured man into an idiot, and 
the choleric into an assassin. It gives 
bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity 
insupportable, and displays every Uttfe 
spot of the soul in its utmost deformity. 
- Nor docs this vice only betray the hid- 
den faults of a man, and show tHem in the 
most odious colours, but often occasioof 
faults to which he is not naturally subject 
There is more of turn than of truth m t 
saying of Seneca, that drunkenness does 
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not produce but discover foults. Common 
experience teaches the contraiy. Wine 
throws a man out of himself and infuses 
qualities into the mind which she is a 
stranger to in her sober moments. The 
person yon converse with after the third 
Dottle, is not the same man who at first sat 
down at table with you. Upon this maxim 
is founded one of the prettiest sayings I 
ever met with, which is ascribed to Publhis 
Syrus, * Qui ebrium ludificai, Isedit abtcri' 
tern:* * He who jests upon a man that is 
drunk, injures the absent.' 

Thus does drunkenness act in a direct 
contradiction to reason, whose business it 
is to clear the mind of every vice which is 
crept into it, and to guard it against all the 
approaches of any that endeavours to make 
its entrance. But besides these ill effects, 
which this vice produces in the person 
who is actually under its dominion, it 
has also a bad influence on the mind, even 
in its sober moments, as it insennbly 
we^ens the understanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes those &ults habitual 
which are produced by frequent excesses. 

I shall now proceed to show the ill effects 
which this vice has on the bodies and for- 
tunes of men; but these I shall reserve for 
the subject of some future paper. 
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There is scarcely a man living who is 
not actuated by ambition. When this 
principle meets with an honest mind and 
f^reat abilities, it does infinite service to the 
world; on the contrary, when a man only 
thinks of distinguishing himself, without 
being thus qualified for it, he becomes a 
very pernicious or a very ridiculous crea- 
ture. I shall here confine myself to that 
petty kind of ambition, by which some 
men grow eminent for oad accomplish- 
ments and trivial performances. How 
many are there whose whole reputation 
depends upon a pun or a quibble? You 
may often see an artist in the streets gain 
a circle of admirers bv carrying a long 
pole upon his chin or forehead in a per- 
pendicular posture. Ambition has taught 
some to write with their feet, and others 
to walk upon their hands. Some tumble 
into fame, others grow immortal by throw- 
•tng themselves through a hoop. 

Ovtera de gonere hoe adeo laiit multa, loqaacein. 

Delunre valent Fabium. 

J9B»r. Sat i. Lib. 1. IS. 

With tboaflandfl mora of tbia anibf tioae raea 
Woald tire e'en Fabiaa to relate eachcaae. 

I am led into this train of thought by an 
adventure I lately met with. 
I was the other day at a tavenij where 



the master of the house* accommodated ua 
himself with every thing we wanted, I ac^ 
cidentally fell into discourse with him; and 
talking of a certain great man, who sludl 
be nameless, he told me that he had some- 
times the honour to treat him with a 
whistle; adding (by way of parenthesis) 
'for you must know, gentlemen, that 1 
whistle the best of any man in Europe.' 
This naturally put me upon desiring him 
to give us a sample of his art; upon which 
he called for a case knife, and, aDpl)ring . 
the edge of it to his mouth, convertea it into 
a musical instrument, and entertuned me 
with an Italian solo. Upon laying down 
the knife, he took up a pair of clean 
tobacco pipes; and, arter having slid the 
small end of them over the table in a most 
melodious trill, he fetched a tune out of 
them, whistling to them at the same time 
in concert In short, the tobacco pipes 
became musical pipes in the hands ot our 
virtuoso, who confessed to me ingenuously, 
he had broken such quantities of them, that 
he had almost broke himself before he had 
brought this piece of music to any tolerable 
perfection. 1 then told him I would bring 
a company of friends to dine with him next 
week, as an encouragement to his inge- 
nuity; upon which he thanked me, saying, 
that he would provide himself with a new 
frying-pan against that day. I replied, 
that It was no matter; roast and ^iled 
would serve our turn. He smiled at my 
umplicity, and told me that it was his de- 
sign to give us a tune upon it. As I was 
surprised at such a promise, he sent for 
an old frying-pan, and grating it upon the 
board, whistled to it in such a melodious 
manner, that you could scarcely distinguish 
it from a bass-viol. He then took his seat 
with us at the table, and hearing my friend 
that was with me hum over a tune to him- 
self, he told him if he would sing out, he 
would accompany his vdce with a tobacco 
pipe. As my friend has an agreeable bass, 
he chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, 
and indeed between them they made up a 
most extraordinary concert. Finding our 
landlord so great a proficient in kitchen 
mu^c, I asked him if he was master of the 
tongs and key. He told me that he had 
laid it down some years since, as a little 
unfashionable; but that, if I pleased, he 
wodld give me a lesson upon the gridiron. 



• TBie eeeentrie man kept a pablic house, the eif a 
of the aueen'a arma. near the end of the Little Piaxxa 
in OoTent-yarden. Hia death ia tbaa noticed in tlw 
London Mac. for April, 1738. 

*' I>Ma.--Near Fiahmonfer's Hall, tba celebrated Mr. 
John Dentrr. better Icnown by the appellation of Sif- 
nior Dentenua, which by way of humour, be aaaumed 
and put upon hia aign. He iMpI a public houM. not only 
at the time of hia (watb, but when the Speetatorv wera 
writing: and fVom the odd talents he was pneaeaaed of, 
and hia whimsical waya of entertaining hia cuatomera, 
ftamiahed a aubject for one of those exoallent pappta. 
Among many otlier aurprisiag endownienia the Signior 
had that of whistling, by the help of a knifb. to so great 
a perfection, that be became aa fbmnus for that, aa 
moat of the Italian SigniorB have been for ainging, 
wiMeiod Hlwwiae in that way. % Oa Aa4» ^ a M^fs.** 
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He then informed ine, that he had added 
two bars to the gridiron, in order to give 
it a greater compass to sound; and I per- 
ceived was as well pleased with the inven- 
tion as Sappho coald have been upon 
» adding two strings to the lute. .To be 
short, I found that his whole kitchen was 
famished with mudcal instruments; and 
could not but look upon this artist as a 
kind of burlesque musician. 

He afterwaras, of his own accord, fell 
mto the imitation of several singing birds. 
My friend and I toasted our mistresses to 
the nightingale, when all of a sudden we 
were surprised with the muac of the 
thnish. He next proceeded to the sky- 
lark, mounting up by a proper scale of 
notes, and afterwards falling to the ground 
with a very easy and regular descent He 
then contracted his whistle to the voice of 
several birds of the smallest size. As he 
is a man of a larger bulk and higher 
stature than ordinary, you would fancy 
him a ^ant when you looked upon him, 
and a tom-tit when you shut your eyes. 
I must not omit acquainting my reader 
that this accomplished person was for- 
merly the master of a toy-shop near Tem- 
Sle bar; and that the famous Charles 
lathers was bred up under, him. I am 
told that the misfortunes which he has met 
with in the world are chiefly owing to his 
great application to his music; and there- 
lore cannot but recommend him to my 
readers as one who deserves their favour, 
and may afford them gjeat diversion over 
a bottle of wine, which he sells at the 
Queen's arms, near the end of the little 
piazza in Covent-garden. 
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What seek we beyond beaven? 

As the work I have engaged in will not 
only consist di papery of humour and learn- 
ing, but of several essays moral and divine, 
I shall publish the following one, which is 
founded on a former Spectator, and sent 
me by a particular friend, not questioning 
but it will please such of my readers as 
think it no disparagement to their under- 
standings to give way sometimes to a ven- 
ous thought. 

* Sir,— In your paper of Friday the 

ninth instant, you had occanon to consider 

the ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the 

same time to show, that, as he is present 

to every thing, he cannot but be attentive 

to every thing, and privy to all the modes 

and parts of its existence: or, in other 

Vonv, that the omniscience and omnipre- 

ence are co-existent and run together 

tirough the whole infinitude of space. 

This consideration might furnish us with 

aany incentives to devotion, and motives 

o morality; but^ as ^is subject has been | 



handled by several exceDent writers, I 
shall consider it in a light wherein I have 
not seen it placed by others. 

'First, How disconsolate is the cooditici 
of an intellectual being, who is thus prescBt 
with his Maker, but at the same tame re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
ti^ from this his presence! 

'Secondly^, How deplorable is the oobiS- 
tion of an intellectual being, who fieels bo 
other effects from this his presence, btt 
such as proceeds from divine wrath ad 
indignation! 

'Thirdly, How happy is the conditn 
of that intellectual being, who is sensibk 
of his Maker's presence, from the secret 
effects of his mercy and loving kindness! 

' First, How disconsolate is the conditiai 
of an intellectual being, who is thus p icaoit 
with his Maker, but at the same time re- 
ceives no extraoi^inary benefit or advantage 
from this his presence! Every particle a 
matter is actuated by this Almighty Bow 
which passes through it. The heavens and 
the earth, the stars and planets, n»OTe and 
gravitate by virtue of this great principle 
within them. All the dead parts of natnie 
are invigorated by the presence of their 
Creator, and made capable of exerting their 
respective qualities. The several instincts, 
in the brute creation, do likewise operate 
and work towards the several ends which 
are agreeable to them, by this divine energr. 
Man only, who does not co-operate with his 
Holy Spirit, and is unattentive to his pre- 
sence, receives none of those advantages 
from it which are perfective of his nature, 
and necessary to his well being. The Di- 
vinity is with him, and in him, and erery 
where about him, but of no advantage to 
him. It is the same thing to a man wmioot 
reUeion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impossible for an Infi- 
nite Being to remove himself from any of 
his creatures; but though he cannot with- 
draw his essence from us, which would 
argue an imperfection in him, he can with- 
draw from us all the joys and consotations 
of it His presence may' perhaps be neces- 
sary to support us in our existence; but he 
may leave this our existence to itself, with 
regard to its happiness or misery. For, in 
this sense, he may cast us awa^r frooi his 

Presence, and take his Hcdy Spirit from us. 
'his single consideration one would think 
sufficient to make us open our hearts to all 
th<^ infusions of joy and gladness which 
are so near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us; especially when we consicler, 
secondly, the deplorable condition of an in- 
tellectual being who feels no other effects 
from his Maker's presence but such as pro- 
ceed from divine wrath and indignation. 

We may assure ourselves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures. 
Those who will not feel him in his love, 
will be sure at length to feel him in his dis^ 
pleasure. And how dreadful is the coadi- 
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tion of that creature, wha is only sensible 
oF the bein^ of his Creator by what he suf- 
£<eTs from him ! He is as essentially present 
lz¥ hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of 
'fclie former behold him only in his wrath, 
CKnd shrink within the flames to conceal 
-rl^emselves from him. It is not in the power 
oC imaj^nation to conceive the feartiil ef- 
fects of Omnipotence incensed. 

« But I shall only consider the wretched- 
xiess of an intellectual being, who in this 
life lies under the displeasure of him, that 
SLt, all times" and in all places is intimately 
Yi.iuted 'vnth him. He is able to disquiet the 
soul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can 
Ikinder any of the greatest comforts of life 
From refreshing us, and give an edee to 
«very one of its slightest cSamities. Who 
"tlien can bear the thought of being an out- 
oast from his presence, that is, from the 
comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its ter- 
-rors! How pathetic is that expostulation 
of Job, when, for the trial of his patience, 
lie was made to look upon himself in this 
«leploTable condition! " Why hast thou set 
me as a mark against thee, so that I am 
l>ecome a burden to myself ?'* But, thirdly, 
liow happy is the conmtion of that intellec- 
tual being, who is sensible of his Maker's 
presence from the secret effects cf his 
mer^ and loving kindness! 

* The blessed m heaven behold him face 
to face; that is, are as sensible of his pre- 
sence as we are of the presence of any per- 
scm whom we look upon with our eyes. 
Xhere is, doubtless, a taculty in spirits, by 
inrhich they apprehend one another as our 
senses do material objects; and there is no 
question but our souls, when they are dis- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 
-will, by this faculty, in whatever part or 
space they reside, oe always sensible of the 
Divine Presence. We, who have this veil 
of flesh standing between us and the world 
of spirits, must be content to know that the 
Spirit of God is present with us, by the 
effects which he produces in us. Our out- 
-ward senses are too gross to apprehend 
him; we may however taste and see how 
gpracious- he is, by his influence upon our 
minds, by those virtuous thoughts which 
he awakens in us, by those secret com- 
forts and refreshments which he conveys 
into our souls, and by those ravishing 
joys and inward satisfactions which are 
perpetually springing up, and diffusing 
themselves among all the thoughts of good 
men. He is lodged in our very essence, 
and is as a soid within the soul to irradiate 
its understanding, rectify its will, purify its 
passions, and enliven all the powers of man. 
How happy therefore is an intellectual be- 
ing, who, oy prayer and meditation, by vir- 
tue and good works, opens this communi- 
cation between God and his own soul! 
Though the whole creation frowns upon 
^ him, and all nature looks black about him, 
he has his light and support within him, 
that are able to cheer tua mind, and bear 



him up in the midst of all those horrors 
which encompass him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer to 
him than any thing else can be, which is 
capable of annoying or terrifying him. In 
the midst of calumny or contempt, he at- 
tends to that Being who whispers better 
things within his soul, and whom he looks 
upon as his defender, his ^lory, and the 
lifter-up of his head. In his deepest soli- 
tude and retirement, he knows that he is 
in company with the greatest of beings; 
and perceives within himself such real sen- 
sations of his presence, as are more delight- 
ful than any thing that can be met with in 
the conversation of his creatures. Even in 
the hour ai death, he considers the pains 
of his dissolution to be nothing else but the 
breaking down of that partition, which 
stands betwixt his soul and the sight of that 
Being who is always present with him, and 
is about to manifest itself to him in fulness 
of joy, 

« If we would be thus happy, and thus 
sensible of our Maker's presence, from the 
secret effSects of his mercy and goodness, 
we must keep such a watch over all our 
thoughts, that, in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, his soul may have pleasure in us. We 
must take care not to grieve his Holy Spi- 
rit, and endeavour to make the meditations 
of our hearts always acceptable in his sight, 
that he may delight thus to reside and 
dwell in us. The light of nature could 
direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very 
remarkable passage among his epistles: 
** Sacer inett in nobis sfiirUus bonorum ma- 
lorumque cuatoa, et observator, et quemad" 
modum no» ilium ' tractamtu^ Ua et ille 
no9,'* " There is a holy spirit residing in 
us, who watches and observes both good 
and evil men, and will treat us after the 
same manner that we treat him." But I 
shall conclude this discourse with those 
more emphatical words in divine revela- 
tion, •* If a roan love me, he will keep my 
words: and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.'" 
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Fromittunt medici 

Bar. Ep. i. Lib. 3. 115. 

rhyRicians only boast the healing art. 

I AM the more pleased with these my 
papers, since I find they have encouraged 
several men of learning and wit to become 
my correspondents: I yesterday received 
the following essay agsunst quacks, which 
I shall here communicate to my readers for 
the good of the public, begging the writer's 
pardon for those additions and retrench- 
ments which I have made in it. 

*The desire of life is so natural and 
strong a passion, that I have long since, 
ceaaed to wonder at the great encourage- 
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ment which the practice of physic finds 
among us. Well-constituted »>veTninents 
have always made the profession of a 
physician both honourable and advanta- 
geous. Homer's Machaon and Virgil's 
lapsis were men of renown, heroes in war, 
and made at least as much havoc among 
their enemies as among thdr friends. 
Those who have little or no faith in the 
abilities of a quack, will apply themselves 
to him, either because he is willing to sell 
health at a reasonable profit, or because the 
patient, like a drownmg man, catches at 
every twig, and hopes for relief from the 
most i^orant, when the most able physi- 
cians give him none. Though imprudence 
and many words are as necessary to these 
v^Jtjnerary Galcns, as a laced hat to a merry- 
^Slare'w, yet they would turn very little to 
the advantage of the owner, if there were 
not some inward dispo^tion in the nek man 
to favour the pretenuons of the mounte- 
bank. Love of life in the one, and of money 
in the other, creates a good correspondence 
between them. 

'There is scarce a dty in Great Britain 
but has one of this tribe, who takes it into 
his protection, and on the market-day ha- 
rangues the good people of the place with 
aphorisms and recdpts. You may depend 
upon it he comes not there for his own pri- 
vate interest, but out of a particular affec- 
tion to the town, I rememoer one of these 
iniblic-spirited artists at Hammersmith, 
who told his audience, that he had been 
bom and bred there; and that, having a 
special regard for the place of his nativity, 
he was determined to make a present of 
five shillings to as many as would accept 
of it The whole crowa stood agape, and 
ready to take the doctor at his word; when 
puttmg his hand into a long bag, as every 
one was expecting his crown-piece, he 
drew out a handful of little packets, each 
of which he informed the spectators was 
constantly sold at five shilhnes and six- 
pence, but that he would bate the odd five 
shillings to every inhabitant of that place: 
l^e whole assembly immediately closed 
with this generous offer, and took off all his 
physic, aifter the doctor had made them 
vouch for one another, that there were no 
foreie^ers among them, but that they were 
all Hammersmith men. 

* There is another branch of pretenders to 
this art, who, without either horse or pickle- 
herring, lie snug in a garret, and send down 
n6tice to the world of their extraordinary 
parts and abilities by printed bills and ad- 
vertisements. These seem to have derived 
their custom from an eastern nation which 
Herodotus speaks of, among whom it was 
a law, that, whenever any cure was per- 
formed, both the method of the cure, and 
an account of the distemper, should be fixed 
in some public place; but, as customs will 
corrupt, these our modems provide them- 
selves of persons to attest the cure before 
they puUish or make an experiment of Che 



prescription. I have heard of a ports, 
who serves as a knight of the post imder 
one of these operatora, and, though he wn 
never sick in his life, has been cimd of il 
the diseases in the Dispensaiy. These m 
the men whose sagacity has invented efix- 
irs of aU sorts, pills, and losengea» and take 
it as an affront if you come to them bdoR 
you are given over by every hody else. 
Their medicines are infallible, and never 
iiul of success— that i^ of enrichinir the doc- 
tor, and setting the patient effectoally at rest 
*I lately dropt into a coflee-hoose at 
Westminster, where I found the room hof 
round with ornaments of this nature. There 
were elixirs, tinctures, the Anodyne FotB% 
English pills, electuaries, and, in short, more 
remedies than I believe there are HigyagM. 
At the sight of so many inventions* I ooold 
not but imagine myselt in a kind of arsenal 
or magazine where store of arms was re- 
posited against anv sudden invaaon. Shoold 
vou be attacked oy the enemy ^ewayi^ 
here was an infallible piece of defassiTe 
armour to cure the pleuri^: shoold a dis- 
temper beat up your head-quarters, here 
you might purchase an impenetrable hel- 
met: or, in the language of the artist, a 
cephalic tincture; if yoar main body be as- 
saulted, here are various kinds of armonr 
in case of various onsets. I began to con- 
gratulate the present age upon the happi- 
ness men might reasonably hope for in mc, 
when death was thus in a manner defeated, 
and when pain itself would be of ^o short 
a duration, that it would but just serve to 
enhance the value of pleasure. AVhile I 
was in these thoughts, I unluckily called to 
mind a story of an ingenious gentleman of 
the last age, who^ lying violently afflicted 
with the gout, a person came and offered 
his services to cure him bv a method which 
he assured him was infallible; the servant 
who received the messagje carried it up to 
his master, who, inquiring whether the 
person came on foot or in a chariot, and 
oeing informed that he was on foot: <* Go^" 
says he, " send the knave about his bu^ 
ness: was his method as in&llible as he 
pretends, he would long before now have 
been in his coach and ax. ** In like manner 
I conclude that, had all these advertisen 
arrived to, that skill they pretend to^ they 
would Have had no need for so many years 
successively to nubllsh to the world the 
place of their abode, and the virtues of 
their medicines. One of these gentlemen 
indeed pretends to an effectual cure for 
leanness: what effects it may have upon 
those who have tried it I cannot tell; but I 
am crecUbly informed, that the call for it 
has been so great, that it has effectually 
cured the doctor himself of that distemper. 
Could each of them produce so good an in- 
stance of the success of his medicines, thef 
might soon persuade the worid into an oph 
nion of them. 

* I observe that most of the bills agree in 
one expresBiQDf viz. that " with God^s blea* 
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-Sxig" they perform nich and sucli cures: 
^liis expression is certainly very proper and 
-^mphatical, for that is all they nave for it 
«And if ever a cure is performed on a patient 
*^«rhere they are concerned, they can claim 
«fto greater share in it than Vir^'s lapis in 
"tJie corine of ^neas; he tried his skilli was 
r as^duous about the wound, and indeed 
I the only visible means that relieved the 
liero; but the poet assures us it was the 
particular assistance of a deity that speeded 
die operation. An English reader may see 
-^fae whole story in Mr. Dryden's transla- 
tion: 

lPTOpp*d on hit tenoe tbe penrive hero itood, 
Jknn beard, and mw, anraovM. the moarniof ctowd. 
*IlM Ihin'd phynetaa tueki hie robes arouad, 
^Fith ready hande, and haaiena to the wound. 
'WTith gentle touches be perfbrms his part, 
TThis way and that solieitlnff the dart, 
And ezereisea all his heavanly ait. 
AJI eoft'ninf simples, known of soT*reign naa. 
He prRsses out, and pours their noble Juiee : 
miese first infli«'d, to lenity tbe pain, 
He tufii with pinoera, but he tugs in rain. 
^*ben to the patron of his art he pray*d : 
The patron of bis art refiis'd his aid. 
ISut now the goddess mother, niov*d with grief. 
And piere*d with pity hastens her relief. 
A branch of healing dituny she brougbt, 
Which in tbe Cretan fields with care she sought ; 
^ Bough in tbe stem, which wooUy leares surround; 
*riie leai|g^ with flowers, the flowers with pnrple 

crDWB*d; 
l^ell known to wounded goats; a sure relief 
TTo draw the pointed steel, and ease the grief. 
"This Venos brings, in douds involvM ; and brvwi 
rrh* extracted Mqnor with Ambrosian dews. 
And odorous penance: unseen she stands, 
TTemp'ring the mixture with her heavenly bands; 
And poors it in a bo^ already crown'd 
^Vith Juice of medicinal hsrba, piepafd to bathe tbe 

wound. 
The leech, unknowing of superior art, 
Which aids tbe cure, with this foments the part; 
And in a moment oeas'd tbe racing smart. 
Staunched in the blood and in the bottom sUnds 
Tbe steel, but scarcely touched with tender hands. 
Moves up and follows of its own accord ; 



And heaith and vigour are at once restored, 
lapis first perceived the dosing wound ; 
And first tiie footsteps of a god he (bund : 



* Arms, arms!* he cries, * tbe sword and shield prepara. 
And send the willing chief, renew'd, to war. 
This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 
2<lor art's eflbct, but done by hands divine.* 

nrg. MtL Uh. xit. 901. ftc 
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Chastised, tbe accusation they retort. 

Mt paper on the club of widows, has 
brought me in several letters; and, amongst 
the rest, a long one from Mrs. President, 
as follows: « 

* Smart Sir,— You are pleased to be very 
merry, as you imagine, with us widows; ana 
you seem to ground your satire on our re- 
ceiving consolation so umh after the death 
of our dears, and the number we are pleased 
to admit for our companions; but you never 
reflect what husbands we have buried, and 
how short a sorrow the loss of them was 
capable of occasioning. For my own part, 
Mrs. President as you call me, my first 



husband I was married to at fourteen, by 
my uncle and guardian, (as I afterwards 
discovered,) by way of sale, for the third 
part of my fortune. This fellow looked upon 
me as a mere child he might breed up after 
his own fancy: if he kissed my chamber- 
maid before my face, I was supposed so 
ignorant, how could I think there was any 
hurt in it.^ When he came home roaring 
drunk at five in the rooming;, it was the 
custom of all men that live vn the world. 
I was not to see a penny of money, for, poor 
thing, how could I manage it? He took a 
handsome cousin of his into the house (as 
he said,) to be my house-keeper, and to 
govern my servants; for how should I know 
how to rule a family.' While she had what 
money she pleased, which was but reason- 
able tor the trouble she was at for my good, 
I was not to be so censorious as to dislike 
familiarity and kindness between near re- 
lations. I was too great a coward to con- 
tend, but not so Ignorant a child to be thus 
imposed upon. I resented his contempt as 
I ought to do, and as most poor pasdve 
blinded wives do, until it pleased heaven to 
take away my tyrant, who left me free pos- 
session ofmy own land, and a large jointure. 
My youth and money brought me many 
lovers, and several enaeavoured to establish 
an interest in my heart while my husband 
was in his last sickness; the honourable 
Edward Waitfort was one of the first who 
addressed to me, advised to it by a cou^n of 
his that was my intimate friend, and knew 
to a penny what I was worth. Mr. Wait- 
fort IS a very agreeable man, and every 
body would uke him as well as he does 
himself, if they did not plunly see that his 
esteem and love is all taken up, and by such 
an object as it is impossible to get the oetter 
of ; I mean himself. He made no doubt of 
marrying me within four or five months, 
and began to proceed with such an assured 
easy air, that piqued my pride not to banish 
him; quite contrary, out of pure malice, I 
heard his first declaration with so much 
innocent surprise, and blushed so prettily, 
I perceived it touched his very heart, and 
he thought me the best-natured silly pone 
thing on earth. When a man has such a 
notion of a woman, he loves her better than 
he thinks he does. I was overjoyed to be 
thus reveneed on him for designmg on my 
fortune; and finding it was in my power to 
make his heart ache, I resolved to complete 
my coitquest, and entertained several other 
pretenders. The first impression of my 
undesigning innocence was so strong in his 
head, he attributed all my followers to the 
inevitable force of my charms; and, from 
several blushes and side glances, concluded 
himself the favourite; ana when I used him 
like a dog for my diversion, he thought it 
was all prudence and fear; and pitied the 
violence I did my own inclinations to conj- 
ply with my friends, when I married Sir 
mcholas Fribble, of sixty years of age. 
You know, sir, the case of Mrs. Medlar. 
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• I hope yoQ would not have had me ciy oat 
my eyes for such a husband. I shed tears 
enough for my widowhood a week after 
my marriaee; and when he was put in his 
«ravc, reckonine he had been two years 
dead, an(l myself a widow of that standing, 

* I married three weeks afterwards John 
Sturdy, Eso. his next heir. I had indeed 
some thougnts of taking Mr. Waitfort, out 
I found he could stay; and. besides, be 
thought it indecent to ask me to marry 
figdn until my year was out; so, privately 
resolving him for my fourth, I took Mr. 
Sturdy for the present Woufd you believe 
it, sir, Mr. Sturdy was just five-and-twenty, 
about six foot high, and the stoutest fox- 
hunter in the countiy, and I believe I wished 
ten thousand times for my old Fribble again ; 
he was following his dogs all the day, and 
fill the night keeping them up at table with 
him and his companions: however, I think 
myself obliged to them for leading him a 
chase in which he broke his neck. Mr. 
Waitfort began his addresses anew; and I 
verily believe I had married him now, but 
there was a voung officer in the guards that 
had debauched two or three of my ac- 
<]uaintance, and I could not forbear being a 
little vain of his courtship. Mr. Waitfort 
heard of it, and read me such a lecture upon 
the conduct of women, I married the officer 
that very day, out of pure spite to him. 
Half an hour after I was married I received 
fi peoilential letter from the honourable Mr. 
Sdward Waitfort, in which he begged par- 
don for his passion, a$ proceeding from the 
vi9lence of his love. I triumphed when I 
read it, and could not help, out of the pride 
of my heart, showing it to my new spouse; 
and we were very merry together upon it 
Alas! my mirth lasted a short time; my 
young husband was very much in debt 
when I married him, and his first action 
Afterwards was to set up a gilt chariot and 
six, in line trappings before and behind. I 
had married so hastily, I had not the pru- 
dence to reserve my estate fai my own 
hands; my ready money was lost m two 
nights at the Groom-porter's; and my dia- 
mond necklace, whicn was stole I did not 
know how, I met in the street upon Jenny 
Wheedle's neck. My plate vanished piece 
by piece: and I had been reduced to down- 
right pewter, if my officer had not been 
deliciously killed in a duel, by a fellow that 
bad cheated him of five hundred pounds, 
find afterwards, at his own request, satisfied 
him and me too, by running him through 
the body. Mr. Waitfort waa still in love, 
find told me so again; and, to prevent all 
fears of ill usage, he desired me to reserve 
every thing in my own handst but now my 
ficquuntance began to wish me joy of his 
constancy, ray charms were dechning, and 
I could not resist the delight I took in show- 
ing the young flirts about town it was yet 
fn my power to give pain to a man of sense; 

. ^ Chii^ and fome prifatc hopes he would hang 



himself, and what a ekry -mpakd it be i« 
me, and how I should be ej^vied, made ne 
accept of being third wife to my lord Fii* 
day. I proposed from my rank andka 
estate, to live in all the joys of pride; bia 
how was I mistaken! he was nather ex- 
travagant, nor ill-natured, nor dcbandiedi 
I suffered however more with him ihm 
with all my others. He was splenetic. I 
was forced to sit whole days hearkening to 
his imaginary ails; it was impossible to teQ 
what would please him, whatne liked wbcs 
the sun shined made him sk^k when it 
rained: he had no distemper, but lived is 
constant fear of them alL My good eenins 
dictated to me to bring him acquainted wiA 
Dr. Gruel; from that day he was alwiqn 
contented, because he had names for d 
his complaints; the good doctor funnshed 
him with reasons for aU his pains; and pre- 
scriptions for every fancy that troubled ham; 
in hot weather he lived upon iuleps, ttd 
let blood to prevent fevers; when it grew 
cloudy, he generally appn^ended a ooa- 
sumption. To shorten the history of this 
wretched part of mv life, he mined a good 
constitution by endeavouring to mend it: 
and took sevml medicines, which ended 
in taking the grand remedy, which cored 
bothhimandmeofallouruneaaneas. After 
his death, I did not expect to hear any more 
of Mr. Waitfort I knew he had renounced 
me to all his friends, and been very wit^ 
upon my choice, which he affected to talk 
ot with great indifferency. I gave orer 
thinking of him, bdog told that he was es* 
gaged with a pretty woman and a great 
fortune; it vexed me a little, but not enoogh 
to make me neglect the advice of my oooan 
Wish well, that came to see me the day ny 
lord went into the country with Russcl; mt 
told me experimentally, nothing put an un- 
faithful lover and a dear husband so soon 
out one's head as a new one, and at the 
same time proposed to me a kinsman of 
her*s. "You understand enoogh of the 
worid," s^d she, *< to know money is die 
most valuable consideration; he is very 
rich, and I am sure cannot live long; he baa 
a cough that must carry him off soon." I 
knew afterwards she had given the sdf^ 
same character of me to him; but, however, 
I was so much persuaded by her, I hastened 
on the match for fear he should die before 
the time came; he had the same fears, and 
was so pressing, I married him in a fort- 
night, resolving to keep it private a fort* 
night longer. During this fortnight Mr. 
Waitfort came to make me a viBit: he tM 
me he had wfuted on roe sooner^ but had 
that respect for me, he would not hiterrapt 
me in the first day of my affiictton for my 
dead lord; that, as soon as he heard I wai 
at liberty to make another choice, he had 
broke off a match verv advantamus far 
his fortnnle, just upon the point of condn- 
sion, and was forty times more in love 
with me than ever. I never received man 
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feleaaare in mj lift than from this declara- 
Lon; but I composed my fiace to a grave 
i.T, and s^d the news of his engagement 
kad touched me to the heart, that in a rash 
ealous fit I had married a man I could 
b«ver have thought on, if I had not lost all 
kopesofhim. Grood-natured Mr. Waitfort 
Lad liked to have dropped down dead at 
fciearing tlus, but went from me with such 
LXi air as plainly showed me he had laid all 
lie blame upon himself, and hated those 
Tiends that had advised him to the fatal 
application; he seemed as much touched 
>y my misfortune as his own, for he had 
sot the least doubt I was still passionately 
n love with him. The truth of the story 
m, my new husband nive me reason to re- 
pent I had not staid tor him; he had mar- 
ried me for my mone^, and I soon found 
he loved money to distraction; there was 
nothing he would not do to gel it; nothing he 
would not suffer to preserve it; the smallest 
expense kept him awake whole nights; and 
when he pttid a bill, it was with as many 
•igfaSy and after as man^ delays, as a man 
that endures the lossof^a limb. I heard 
nothing but reproofs for extravagancy what- 
ever I did. I saw very we^ that he would 
have starved me, but for losing my jc»nturesj 
and he suffered agonies between the grief 
of seeing me have so good a stomach, and 
the fear that, if he had made me fast, it 
might prejudice mv health. I did not doubt 
he would nave broke mv heart, if I did not 
break his, which was allowable by the law 
of self-defence. The way was very easy. 
I resolved to spend as much money as I 
could; and, beme he was aware of the 
stroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 
sand pound diamond necklace: he said 
nothing, but went quietly to his chamber, 
and, as it is thought, composed himself with 
a dose of opium. I behaved myself so well 
upon the occasion, that to this day I be- 
lieve he died of an apoplexy. Mr. Wait- 
fort was resolved not to be too late this 
time, and I heard from him in two days. I 
am almost out of my weeds at this present 
writing, and very doubtful whether I will 
marry him or na I do not think of a se- 
venth for the ridiculous reason you men- 
tion, but out of iMire moralitv that I think 
so much constancv should oe rewarded, 
though I may not oo it after all perhaps. I 
do not believe all the unreasonable malice 
of mankind can give a pretence why! 
should have been constant to the memorv 
of zny of the deceased, or have spent much 
time ia eoeving for an insolent, insignifi- 
cant, negligent, extravagant, splenetic, or 
eovetous hu^and: my first insulted me, my 
second was nothing to me, mv third dis- 
gusted me, the fourth would nave ruined 
me^ the fifth tormented me, and the sixth 
would have starved me. If the other ladies 
Tou name would thus give in thdr hus- 
Bands' lectures at length, you would see 
they have had as little reason as myself to 
lose their hours in weeping and wailing. 
VoL.n. 46 
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Nob pottidentMB malta ToeaTeria 
Recte beatura; rectiui oocupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deonun 
Maneribua mpieDter uti, 
Duranque caUec pa«pBfi«in pati. 

ibr.Od.iz. Lib. 4. 45. 



Beliew sot tiKMB tiiai lands pc 
And Rhininglwapi ofuaeleM ova, 
Tin only lovSao^happineflg: 

Bat rather thow that know 

For what kind ftlM bettow, 
And have the art to nee the etora : 
That have the generoua ekill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty.— OmcA. 

I WAS once engaged in discourse with a 
Roncrucian about 'the great secret' As 
this kind of men (I mean those of them who 
are not professed cheats) are overrun with 
enthusiasm and philosophy, it was very 
amusing to hear this religious adept des 
canting on his pretended discovery. He 
talked of the secret am of a spirit which 
lived w^n an emerald, and converted 
every thmg that was near it to the highest 
perfection it is capable ofl * It gives a lus- 
tre,' says he, * to the sun, and water to the 
diamond. It irradiates every metal, and 
enriches lead with all the properties of 
p)ld. It heightens smoke into flame, flame 
mto light, and light into glory.' He farther 
added, that * a single ray of it dis^pates 
pain, and care, and meUuicholy, fropi the 
person on whom it falls. In short,' says he, 
* its presence naturally changes every place 
into a kind of heaven.' After he had gon^« 
on for some time in this unintelligible cant» 
I found that he jumbled natural and moral 
ideas together in the same discourse, and 
that his great secret was nothing else but 
content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in som^ 
measure, all those effects which the alchy- 
raist usually ascribes to what he calls the 
philosopher's stone; and if it does not bring 
riches. It does the same thing, by banishing 
the desire of them. If it cannot remove the 
disquietudes arising out of man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has indeed a kindly influence on 
the soul of man, in respect of every being 
to whom he stands related. It extinguishes 
all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, to- 
wards that Being who has allotted him hisL 
part to act in this world. • It destroys all 
inordinate ambition, and every tendency to 
corruption, with regard to the community • 
wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to 
his conversation, and a perpetual serenity 
to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which mi^ht 
be made use of for the acquiring of this vir- 
tue, I shall only mention the two following. 
First of all, a man should always conader 
how much he has more than he wants: and, 
secondly, how much more unhappy he 
might be than he really is. 

First of all, a man should always con- 
aider how much he has more than he wants. 
I am wondexfiilly pleased with the reply 
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wHch Aristippus made to one who con- 
dded him upon the loss of a farm; ' Why,' 
said he, ' I nave three farms still, and you 
have but one; so that I ought rather to be 
afflicted for you than you for me.' On the 
contrarv, foolish men are more apt to con- 
sider wnat they have lost than what they 
possess; and to fix their eyes upon those 
who are richer than themselves, rather 
than on those who are under greater diffi- 
culties. All the real pleasures and con- 
veniencies of life lie in a narrow compass; 
but it is the humour of mankind to be always 
looking forward, and straining after one 
who has Kot the start of them in wealth and 
honour. Tor this reason, as there are none 
can be properly called rich who have not 
more than they want, there are few rich 
men in any of the politer nations, but among 
the middle sort cf people, who keep their 
wishes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enioy. Per- 
sons of a higher rank live in a kind ci splen- 
did poverty, and are perpetually wanting, 
because, instead of acquiescing in the solid 
pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in shadows and appearances. 
Men of sense have at all times beheld, with 
a great deal of mirth, this silly eame that 
is playing over their heads, ana, by con- 
tracting their desires, enjoy all that secret 
satj^aciion which others are always in 
quest o£ The truth is, this ridiculous chase 
after imaginarv pleasures cannot be suffi- 
ciently exposea, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. 
Let a man's estate be what it will, he is a 
poor man if he does not live within it, and 
naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brother, who had left 
Aim a good estate, was offered a great sum 
of money by the king of Lydia, he thanked 
him for his kindness, but told him he had 
alreadv more by half than he knew what to 
do with. In short, content is equivalent to 
wealth, and luxury to poverty; or, to give 
the thought a more agreeable turn, * Con- 
tent is natural wealth,' says Socrates; to 
wfaish I shall add, 'Luxury is artificial 
poverty.' I shall therefore recommend to 
the consideration of those who are always 
aiming after superfluous and imaginary en- 
joyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their desires, an excellent say- 
ing of Bion the philosopher; namely, that 
* no man has so much care as he who en- 
deavours after the most happiness.' 

In the ^cond place, every one ought to 
reflect how much more unhappy he might 
be than he really is. The former considera- 
tion took in all those who are sufficiently 
provided with the means to make them- 
selves easy; this regards such as actually 
lie under some pressure or misfortune. 
These may receive great alleviation from 
such a comparison as the unhappy person 
laay make between hif)aaelf and others, or 



between the mlsifortunes wbieih he i 

and greater misfortunes which mi^t hsue 

befallen him. 

I like the stoij of the honest Dutchman 
who upon breaiing Ids leg by a fall frosi 
the mainmast, told the stuMers by, it ws 
a great mercy that it was not his neck. Ts 
which, nncel am got into guocations, gift 
me leave to add the sayinj^ of an old philoso- 
pher, who, after having invited some of his 
mends to dine with him, was tuffled by his 
wife, that came into the room in a .paaskn, 
and threw down the table that stood before 
them: ' Every one,' says he, ' has his ca- 
lamity, and he is a happy man that has no 
greater than this. ' We find an instance to 
the same purpose in the life of doctor Ham- 
mond, written by bishop FelL As this good 
man was troubled with a complicatioo of 
distempers, when he had the ^out opca 
him, he used to thank God that it was not 
the stone; and when he had the stone* that 
he had not both these distempers on Mm st 
the same Ume. 

I cannot conclude this essay without ob- 
serving that there never was any systen 
besides that of Christianity, which oodM 
effectually produce in the mind of roan the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking oC la 
order to make us content with oar present 
condition, many of the andent philoaopheis 
tell us that our discontent only hurts our- 
selves, without being able to make any 
alteration in our circumstances; others, that 
whatever evil befalls us is derived to ns by 
a fatal necessity, to which the gods them- 
selves are subject; while others very gr a v d y 
tell the man who is miserable, Uiat it tt 
necessary he should be so to keep up the 
harmony of the universe, and that die 
scheme of Providence would be troubled 
and perverted were he otherwise. These, 
and the like considerations, rather silence 
than satisfy a man. They mav show him 
that his discontent is unreasonable, but are 
by no means sufficient to relieve it. They 
rather give despair than consdatioo. In a 
word, a man might reply to one of these 
comforters as Augustus did to his friend, 
who advised him not to grieve for the death 
of a person whom he loved, because his 
grief could not fetch him again; * It is for 
that very reason,' said the emperor, 'that 
I grieve.' 

On the contrary, religion bears a more 
tender regard to human nature. It pre- 
scribes to every miserable man the means 
of bettering his condition; nay, it shows him 
that the bearing of his afflictions gs he ought 
to do will naturally end in the removal of 
them: it makes him easy here, becanse it 
can make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the 
g^reatest blessing a man can enjoy- in this 
world; and if in the present life his happi- 
ness arises from the subduing of hvs destroy 
it will arise in the next from the g^tifica- 
tiouofthem. 
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A LKWD yoane fellow seeing an i^ed 
hermit go by him oarefoot, ' Father,' says 
he, ' yon are in a very miserable con<Ution, 
: if Uiere is not another world. ' * True, son, ' 
i said the hermit. * but what is thy condition 
If there is?' Man is a creature designed for 
i two different states of being, or rather for 
two different lives. His first life is short 
; and transient; his second permanent and 
r las^g. The question we are all concem- 
. ed in 18 this, in which of these two lives it 
; is oar chidT interest to make ourselves 
happy? Or, in other words, whether we 
should endeavour to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures and gratifications of a life 
' whicn is uncertain and precarious, and at 
its utmost length of a very inconsiderable 
- dnratioD? or to secure to ourselves the 
: pleasures of a life which is fixed and set- 
tled, and will never end? Every man, upon 
; the first hearing of this question, knows 
Tery well which side of it he ought to close 
i with. But however rigjht we are in theoiy, 
■ it is plain that in practice we adhere to the 
: wrong side of the question. We make 
provisions for this lire as though it were 
I never to have an end, and for the other life 
as thoueh it were never to have a beginning. 
Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a 
stranger to human nature, accidentally 
alight upon the earth, and take a survey en 
its inhabitants, what would his notions of 
us be? Would not he think that we are a 
species ci beings made for quite different 
ends and purposes than what we really 
are? Must not he imagine that we are 
placed in this world to get riches and ho- 
nours? Would not he think that it was our 
duty to toil after wealth, and station, and 
title? Nay, would not he believe we were 
forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
punishment, and enjoined to pursue our 
pleasures under pain of damnation? He 
would certainly imagine that we were in- 
fluenced by a scheme of duties quite oppo- 
site to those which are indeed prescribed 
to us. And tnily, according to such an 
imaginaUon, he must conclude that we are 
a species of the most obedient creatures in 
the universe; that we are constant to our 
duty; and that we keep a steadv eye to the 
end for which me were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonish- 
ment, whenlie learned that we were be- 
ings not designed to exist in this world 
alxyve threescore and ten years; and that 
the greatest part of this busy species fall 
short even of that age? How would he be 
lost in horror and admiration, when he 
should know that this set of creatures, who 
lay out all their endeavours for this life, 
wnich scarce deserves the name of exist- 
ence— -when, I say, he should know that 
tlds set of creatures are to exist to all eter- 
luty in another life, for which they make 



no preparatioDs? Nothhie can be a greater 
disgrace to reason, than that men, who are 
persuaded of these two different states of 
beine, should be perpetually empdoyed in. 
providing for a life m threescore and ten 
years, and neglecting to make provision for 
that which after many myriads of years 
will be sUll new, and still beginning; espe- 
cially when we consider that our endea- 
vours for making ourselves great, or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever else we place 
our happiness in, viKf after all prove un- 
successfol; whereas, if we constantly and 
sincerely endeavour to make ourselves 
happy in the other life, we are sure that 
our endeavours will succeed, and that we 
shall not be dhnppointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one 
of the schoolmen. — Supposing the whole 
body of the earth were a greatball or mass 
of tne finest sand, and that a single f^rain or 
particle of this sand should be annihilated 
every thousand years? Supposing then that 
you had it in your ch(»ce to be nappy all 
the while this prodigious mass of saxid was 
consuming by this slow method until there 
was not a grain of it left, on condition you 
were to be miserable for ever after? Or, 
supposing that you might be happy for ever 
after, on condition you would be miserable 
until the whole mass of sand were thus an- 
nihilated at the rate of one sand In a thou- 
sand years: — which of these two cases 
would you make your choice? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many 
thousands of years are to the ima^nation' 
as a kind of eternity, though in reality they 
do not bear so gi^eat a proportion to that 
duration which is to follow them as a unit 
does to the greatest number which you can 
put together in figures, or as one of those 
sands to the supposed heap. Reason there- 
fore tells us, without any manner of hesi- 
tation, which would be- the better part in 
this choice. However, as I have before 
intimated, our reason might in such case 
be so overset by the ima^nation, as to 
dispose some persons to smk under the 
consideration of the great length of the first 
part of this duration, and of the great dis- 
tance of that second duration, which is to 
succeed it The mind, I say, might give 
itself up to that happiness which is at hand, 
considering that it is so very near, and that 
it would last so verv long. But when the 
choice we actually have l>cfore us is this, 
whether we wiU choose to be happy for the 
^pace of only threescore and ten, nay, per- 
haps of only twenty or ten years, I might 
say of only a dav or an hour, snd mise- 
rable to all etermty: or, on the contrary, 
miserable for this short term of vears, and 
happy for a whole eternity: what words 
are sufficient to express that folly and 
want of consideration, which in such a case 
makes a wrong chdce? 

1 here put the case even at the worst, by 
supposing, what ^seldom happens, that a 
coorae of virtue makes usnuaerable in this 
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life: but if we mippose, as It generally hap- 
pens, that virtue would make us mor^ 
nappy even in this life than a contrary 
course of vice; how can we suffidently aa- 
xnire the stupidity or madness of those per- 
sons who are capable of making so absurd 
a choice? 

Every wise man therefore will consider 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
piness of the other, and cheerfully sacrifice 
the pleasures of a few years to those of an 
eternity. / 
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Nitor in advenum ; oec ma, qui oetera, vincit 
Impetus ; et rapido contrariua evehor orbi. 

Ovid, Met. Lib. U. 7S. 

I steer airainst their motions, nor am I 

Borne back by all the current of the 9ky.—Jidii9tn, 

I REMEMBER a )roung man of very lively 
parts, and of a sprightly turn in conversa- 
tion, who had only one fault, which was an 
inonlinate desire of appearing fashionable. 
This ran him into many amours, and con- 
sequently into many distempers. He never 
went to bed until two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, because he would not be a queer fel- 
low; and was every now and then Juiocked 
down by a constable, to signalize his viva- 
city. He was initiated into half a dozen 
clubs before he was one-and- twenty; and 
so improved in them his natural gayety of 
\ temper, that you might frequently trace 
• him to his lodging by a range of broken 
: windows, and other the like monuments of 
j wit and gallantry. To be short, after hav- 
\ ing fully established his reputation of being 
I a very agreeable rake, he died of old age at 
five-and-twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a 
itian into so many errors and inconveniences 
as the desire of not appearing singular; for 
which reason it is very necessary to form « 
right idea of singularity, that we may know 
when it is laudable, and when it is vicious. 
In the first place, every man of sense will 
agree with me that singularity is laudable 
when, in contradiction to a multitude, it 
adheres to the dictates of conscience, mo- 
rality, and honour. In these cases we ought 
to consider that it is not custom, but duty, 
which is the rule of action; and that we 
should be only so far sociable, as we are 
reasonable creatures. Truth is never the 
less so for not being attended to: and it is 
the nature of actions, not the number of 
actors, by which we ought to regulate our 
behaviour. Singularity in concerns of this 
kind is to be looked upon as heroic bravery, 
in which a man leaves the species only as 
he soars above it What greater instance 
can there be of a weak and pusillanimous 
temper, than for a man to pass his whde 
life m opposition to liis own sentiments? or 
not to dajre to be what he thinks he ought 
tobe.^ 
Sipgularity, therefore; is cnly vicious 



when it makes men act contrary to reaaBB, 
or when it puts them upon distingiuilar 
themselves by trifles. As for the fint a 
these, who are singular in any thing tbae 
is irreligious, immoral, or dishoDoarable, I 
believe every one wiU easily give them ^ 
I shall therefore spoik of those oiily «&e 
are remarkable for their singularity b 
things of no im]iortance; as in dress, be- 
haviour, conversation, and all the fitik 
intercourses of life. In these cases there 
is a certain deference due to custom; and, 
notwithstanding there may be a coioar of 
reason to deviate from tne mnltitiiide in 
some particulars, a man ought to sacrifice 
his pnvate inclinations and opinions to the 
practice of the public It must be ccofai- 
ed that good sense often makes a huracsir- 
ist; but then it unqualifies him for bdag of 
any moment in the world, and renders bin 
ridiculous to persons of a much inferior n- 
derstanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman In the noflb 
of En^and who was a remarkable instaiioe 
of this foolish singularity. He had bod it 
down as a rule within himself, to act in tlie 
most indifferent parts of life according to tbe 
most abstracted notions of reason and good 
sense, without any regard to fashion or ex- 
ample. This humour broke out at first is 
many litde oddneases: he had never soy 
stated hours for his dinner, supper, or 
sleep; because, said he, we ought to attend 
the calls of nature^ and not set our appedtei 
tb our meals, but bring our meals to our 
appetites. In his conversation with comitiy 
gentlemen, he would not make use of a 
phrase that was not strictly true; he never 
told any of them that he was his humble 
servant, but that he was his well-wxsber, 
and would rather be thought a mal-conioit, 
than drink the king's health when he was 
not dry. He would thrust his head out of 
his chamber window everv morning, and 
after having gaped for fresh air about half 
an hour, repeat fifty verses as loud as bt 
could bawl them, for the benefit of his 
lungs; to which end he generally took 
them out of Homer — the Greek toom 
especially in that author, being more (kep 
and sonorous, and more conouave to ex- 
pectoration than any other. He had maay 
other 'particularities, for which he gave 
sound and plulosophical reasons. As thif 
humour still grew upon him, he chose to 
wear a turban instead of a periwig; canr 
eluding, very justly, that a bandage of 
clean hnen about his head was much more 
wholesome, as well as cleanly, than tlie 
caul of a wig, which is soiled with €ra(}tteDt 
perspirations. He afterwards judiciouslf 
observed that the many ligatures in our 
English dress must naturally check the 
circulation of the blood; for which reason 
he made his breeches and his doublet of 
one continued piece of cloth, after the man- 
ner of the hussars. In short, by f^owio; 
the pure dictates of reason, he at leoetli 
departed so much from the rest cC w 
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<sci m jlr y iiien» and indeed from his whole 
species, that his friends would have clap- 
X>ccl him into Bedlam, and have begged his 
estate; bat the judge, being informed he 
«^<i no harm, contented himself with issuine 
cnit a commission of lunacy against him, and 
putting his estate into the hands of proper 
^[uardians. 

'Fhe fate of this philosopher puts me in 
-mind of a remark in Monsieur Fontenelle's 
X>ialoeues of the Dead. 'The ambitious 
amd. the covetous,' says he, ' are madmen 
-to all intents and purposes as much as those 
-wlio are shut up m dark rooms; but they 
l&ave the good luck to have numbers on 
tlieir side; whereas the phrensy of one 
-wlio is given up for a lunatic is a phrensy 
hoT9 d^eievrey that is, in other words, 
soiTiething which is singular in its kind, 
and does not fall in with the madness of a 
multitude. 

The subject of this essay was occasioned 
by a letter which I received not long since, 
and which, for want of room at present, I 
aball insert in my next paper. 



when I read, especially if it be poetry, it is 
very usual with me, when I meet with any 
passage or expression which strikes me 
much, to pronounce it aloud, with that tonp 
of the voice which I think agreeable to the 
sentiments there expressed; and to this I 
generally add some motion or action of the 
body. It was not long before I was observed 
by some of the fiamily in one of these heroic 
fits, who thereupon received impressions 
very much to my disadvantage. This how- 
ever I did not soon discover, nor should 
have done probably, had it not been for the 
following accident I had one day shut 
myself up in my chamber, and was very 
deeply engaged m the second book of Mil- 
ton's raradise Lost. I walked to and fro 
with the book in my hand; and, to speak 
the truth, I fear I made no little noise; when 
presently coming to tlie following lines: 
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£t fUrere incipiu — -— Jwe. SaU vi. 613. 

Thit might be borne with, if yon did sot raTO. 

The letter mentioned in my last paper is 
as follows. 

* Sir,— You have so lately decried that 
custom, too much in use amongst most peo- 
ple, of making themselves the subjects of 
their writings and conversation, that I had 
some difficulty to persuade myself to give 
you this trouble until I had considered that 
though I should speak in the first person, 
yet I could not be justly charged with vanity, 
nnce I shall not add my name: as also, be- 
cause what I shall write will not, to say the 
best, redound to my praise, but is only 
designed to remove a prejudice conceived 
against me, as I hope, with very little 
foundation. Mv short history is this. 

* I' have lived for some years last past 
altogether in London, until about a month 
ago an acquaintance of mine, for whom I 
have done some small services in town, in- 
vited me to pass part of the summer with 
him at his house in the country. I accepted 
his invitation, and found a veiy hearty wel- 
come. My friend, an honest plain man, not 
being qualified to pass away his time with- 
out the reliefs of business, has grafted the 

* . fs^nner upon the gentleman, and brought 
himself to submit even to the servile parts 
of that employment, such as inspecting his 
plough and the like. This necessarily Uikes 
up some of his hours every day; and, as I 
have no relish for such diversion, I used at 
these times to retire either to my chamber, 
or a shady walk near the house, and enter- 
tain myself with some agreeable author. 
■ ICoW", yo« must know, Mr. Spectator, that 



•• On a sadden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarrinff sound, 
Th* infernal doors, and on their lungee gnt« 
Haiah thunder," &c 

I in great transport threw open the door of 
my chamber, and found the greatest part 
of the family standing on the outside in a 
very great consternation. I was in no less 
confusion, and begged pardon for having 
disturbed them: addresMng myself par- 
ticularly to comfort one of the children who 
received an unlucky fall in this action, 
while he was too intently surveying my 
meditations through the key-hole. To be 
short, after this adventure, I easily observed 
that great part of the family, especially the 
women ana children, looked upon me with 
some apprehensions of fear; and my friend 
himseli, though he still continues his civili- 
ties to me, did not seem altogether easy; I 
took notice that the butler was never after 
this accident ordered to* leave the bottle 
upon the table after dinner. Add to this, 
that I frequently overheard the servants 
mention me by the name of ''the crazed 
gentleman, the gentleman a little touched, 
the mad Londoner," and the like. This 
made me think it high time for me to shift 
my quarters, which I resolved to do the 
first handsome opportunity; and was con- 
firmed in this resolution by a young lady in 
the neighbourhood who frequently visited 
us, and who one day, after having heard 
all the fine things I was able to say, was 
pleased with a scornful smile to bid me 
"go to sleep." 

* The first minute I got to my lodgings in 
town I set pen to paper to desire your opi- 
nion, whether upon the evidence before 
you, I am mad or not I can bring certifi- 
cates that I behave myself soberly before 
company, and I hope there is at least some 
merit in withdrawing to be mad. Look you, 
sir, I am contented to be esteemed a little 
touched, as they phrase it, but should be 
sorry to be madder than my neiehbours; 
therefore, pray let me be as much in my 
senses as you can afford. I know I could 
bring yourself as an instance of a man who 
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has confessed talking to himself; bat yours 
is a particular case, and cannot justify me, 
-who have not kept silence any part of my 
life. What if I should own myself in love? 
You know lovers are always allowed the 
comfort of soliloquy.— But I will say no 
more upon this subject, because I have long 
since ^served the ready way to be thought 
mad is to contend that you are not so: as 
we generally conclude that man drunk who 
takes pains to be thoi^^ht sober. I will 
therefore leave myself to your determina- 
tion; but am the more desirous to be thought 
in my senses, that it may be no discredit to 
vou when I assure you that I have always 
been very much your admirer. 

*P. S. If I must be mad, I desire the 
young lady may believe it is for her.' 

'.The humble Petition of John-a-J^okcB and 
John^' Styles^ 

* SdowETR, — ^That your petitioners have 
causes depending In Westmmster-hall above 
five hundred years, and that we despair of 
ever seeing them brought to an issue: that 
your petitioiiers have not been involved in 
these law-suits out of an^r litigious temper 
c^ their own, but by the mstigation of con- 
tentious persons; that the youne lawyers in 
our inns of court are contmually setting us 
together by the ears, and think they do us 
no hurt, because they plead for us without 
a fee; that many of the gjentlemen of the 
robe have no other clients in the world be- 
sides us two| that when they have nothing 
else to do, they make us plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, though they were never retained 
by any oiF us: that they traduce, condemn, 
or acquit us, without any manner of regard 
to our reputations and good names in the 
world. Your petitioners therefore, being 
thereunto encouraged by the fevoorable 
reception which you lately gave to our 
kinsman Blank, do humbly pray, that yoa 
will put an end to the controversies wluch 
have been so long depending between us 
your said petitioners, and that our enmity 
may not endure from goieration to genera- 
tion ; it being our resolution to live hereafter 
as it becometh men of peaceable dispoa- 
tions. ^ 

* And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray, &c.' 
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Bque feria hamana In corpora transit, 
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^Th' nnbodtod spirit t 

And lodgss wlksie it lighU in man or boost. 

JDryrfm. 

There has been very great reason, on 
several accounts, for the teamed world to 
endeavour at setding what it was that might 
be said to compose personal identity. 

Mr. I^ocket after having premised that 



the word person properly sisntfiea at 
ing intelligent being that has reason ana 
reflection, and can consider itself as ita^ 
concludes, that it is consdoasneas alooe. 
and not an identity of substance, wfakk 
makes this personal klentity of BaiiieBc& 
* Had I the same consdousnesB,' aavs Aat 
author, *that I saw the «rk and Koah'b 
flood, as that I saw an overflowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I nam write; 
I could no more doubt that I who write tias 
now, that «aw the Thames overflow last 
nHnter, and that viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the same aelf^ place 
that self in what substance you please, thaa 
that I who write this am the same mysdf 
now while I write, whether I canaist of all 
the same substance, material or inimaterial» 
or no, that I was yesterdav; for as to tlus 
p<unt of being the same self, it matters not 
whether this present self be nuule up of the 
same or other substances.' 

I was mightily pleased with a atoiy ia 
some measure applicable to this |rieoe cf 
philosophy, which I read the other day ia 
the Persian Tales, as they are lately vciy 
well translated by Mr. Philips; and with sa 
abridgement whereof I shaU here presest 
my readers. 

1 shall only premise that these stories are 
writ after tne eastern manner, but aoine- 
what more correct. 

< Fadlallan, a prince of great viitaes, snc* 
ceeded his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom 
of Mousel. He reigned over his faithfU 
subjects for some time, and lived in great 
happiness with his beauteous conaort qoeea 
Zctnroude, when there appeared at lus 
court a young dervis of so hvely and enter- 
taining a turn of wit, as won upon the aflco- 
tions Gf every one he conversed with. IDs 
reputation grew so fast every daj, that it 
at last raised a curiouty in the pnnce him- 
self to see and talk with him. He did so; 
and, far from fioiUng that common lame 
had flattered him, he was soon convinced 
that every thmr he had heard of him fell 
short of the truth. 

* Fadlallah imme^atdy lost all manner 
of relish for the conversation of other mca; 
and, as he was every day more and more 
satisfied of the abilities of this stranger, 
offered him the first posts in his kingdom. 
The young dervis, alter having thanked 
him with a very singular modes^, desired 
to be excused, as having made a vow never 
to accept of any employment, and prefer- 
ring a free and independent state of Ufe tD ^ 
aU other conditions. 

'The king was infinitely charmed witii 
so great an example of inoderation; and 
though he could not get him to engine hi a 
life of business, made him however his 
chief companion and first favourite. 

' As they were one day hunting together, 
and happened to be separated from the rest 
of the company, the dervis entertained 
Fadlallah with an account of his travels sad 
adventures. After having related to bin 
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sev^eral curiosities which he had seen in the 
TiMlics, **It was in this place/' says he, 
*' tliat I contracted an acquiuntahce with 
an old brachman, who was skilled in the 
most hidden powers of nature: he died 
mritliin my arms, and with his parting 
breath communicated to me one of the most 
valuable secrets, on condition I shoald nerer 
reveal it to any man.'* The king imme- 
diately, reflecting on his young iiyourite's 
bavine refused the late offers of greatness 
be bad made him, told him he presumed it 
-was the power of making gold. " No, sir," 
ssLys the dervis, *'it is somewhat more 
' vronderful than that; it is the power of re- 
animating^ a dead body, by flinging my own 
aoul into it " 

• While he was yet speaking, a doe came 
bounding by them, ana the king who had 
bis bow ready, shot her through the heart; 
telling the aervis, that a fair opportunity 
noi^ OTered for htm to show his art The 
voune man immediately left his own body 
Dreamless on the ground, while at the same 
instant that of the doe was reanimated. She 
came to the king, fawned upon him, and, 
after having played several wanton tricks, 
fell agsun upon the grass; at the same in- 
stant the body of the dervis recovered its 
life. The king was infinitely pleased at so 
uncommon an operation, and conjured his 
friend bv every thing that was sacred to 
communicate it to him. The dervis at first 
made some scruple of violating his promise 
to the dying brachman; but told him at last 
that he found he could conceal nothing from 
so excellent a prince; after haWng obliged 
bim therefore by an oath to secrecy, he 
taught him to repeat two cabalistic words, 
in pronouncing of which the whole secret 
consisted. The king, impatient to try the 
experiment, immediate]}r repeated them as 
he nad been taught, and in an instant found 
himself in the body of the doe. He had but 
a little time to contemplate himself in this 
new bein^; for the treacherous dervis, 
shooting his own soul into the royal corpse, 
and bending the princes own bow against 
him, had' laid him dead on the spot, had 
not the king, who perceived his intent, fled 
swiftly to the woods. 

•The dervis, now triumphing in his 
villany, returned to Mousel, and nlled the 
throne and bed of the unhappy Fadlallah. 

* The first thing he took care of, in order 
to secure himself in the possession of his 
new acquired kingdom, > was to issue out 

'a proclamation, ordering his subjects to 
^destroy all the deer in the realm. The 
king had perished among the rest had he 
not avoided his pursuers bv reanimating 
^ tlie body of a nightingale which he saw lie 
dead at the foot of a tree. In this new 
shape he winged his way in safety to the 
palace; where, i)erching on a tree which 
stood near the queen's apartment, he filled 
the whole place with so many melodious 
and melanchoN notes as drew her to the 
window. He oad the mortification to see 



that, instead of bdnfp pitied, he only moved 
the mirth of his princess, and of a young 
female slave who was with her. He con- 
tinued however to serenade her every 
morning, until at last the queen, charm^ 
with his harmony, sent for the bir* 
catchers, and ordered them to employ 
their utmost skill toput that little creature 
in her possession. The king, pleased with 
an opportunity of being once more near 
his beloved consort, eauly suffered him- 
self to be taken: and when he was pre- 
sented to her, though he showed a fearfiil- 
ness to be touched by any of the other 
ladies, flew of his own accord, and hid 
himself in the queen's bosom. Zemroude 
was highly pleased at the unexpected 
fondness of her new favourite, and ordered 
him to be kept in an open cage in her own 
apartment He had there an opportunity 
ot making his court to her every morning, 
by a thousand little actions which his shape 
allowed him. The queen passed away 
whole hours every day, in hearing and 
playing with him. Fadlallah could even 
have thoue;ht himself happy in this state ^ 
of life, haa he not frequently endured the % » 
inexpressible torment of seeing the dervis 
enter the apartment and caress his queen 
even in his presence. 

'The usurper, amidst his toying with 
his princess, would often endeavour to in- 
gratiate himself with her nightingale; and 
while the enraged Fadlallah pecked at him 
with his bill, beat his wings, and showed 
all the marks of an impotent rage, it only 
afforded his rival and the queen new mat- 
ter for their diversion. 

* Zemroude was likewise fond of a little ^ 
lap-dog which she kept in her apartment* 
and which one night happened to die. 

*The king immediately found himself 
inclined to ouit the shape of the nightin- 
gale, and enliven his new body. He did 
so, and the next momine Zemroude saw 
her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. It 
is impossible to express her grief on this 
occasion: and when she called to mind all 
its little actions, which even appeared to 
have somewhat in them like reason, she 
was inconsolable for her loss. 

* Her women immediately sent for the 
dervis to come and comfort her, who after 
having in vain represented to her the 
weakness of being grieved at such an acci- 
dent, touched at last by her repeated com- 
plaints, •* Well, madam," says he, "I will 
exert the utmost of my art to please yqu. 
Your nightingale shall again revive every 
morning, and serenade you as before. ' 
The queen beheld him with a look which 
easily showed she did not believe him; 
when, laying himself down on a sofis^ he 
shot his soul into the nightingale, and 
Zemroude was amazed to see her bird 
revive. 

•The king, who was a spectator of all 
that passed, lying under the shape of a lap- 
dog m one comer of the room* immedi- 
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atdv recoTered his own body, and running 
to the caee with the utmost indignation, 
twisted offthe neck of the fidse nightingale.' 

' Zemroude was more than e^er amazed 
uid concerned at this second accident, until 
the king, entreating her to hear him, re- 
lated to her his whole adventure. 

*Thc body of the dervis, which was 
found dead in the wood, and his edict for 
filing all the deer, left her no room to 
doubt of the truth of it: but the story adds, 
that out of an extreme delicacy, peculiar 
to the oriental ladies, she was so highly 
afflicted at the innoceAt adultery in which 
she had for some time lived with the dervis, 
that no arguments, even from Fadlallah 
himself, could compose her mind. She 
shortly after died with grief, begging his 
pardon with her last breath for what the 
most rigid justice could not have inter- 
preted as a crime. 

'The king was so afflicted with her 
death, that he left his kingdom to one of 
his nearest relations, and passed the rest 
of his days in solitude and retirement.* 
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Bagadoni bounds. 

In the reign of king Charles the First, 
the company of stationers, into whose 
hands the printing of the bible is commit- 
ted by patent, made a very remarkable 
erratum or blunder in one ot the editions : 
for instead of 'Thou shalt not commit 
. adultery,* they printed off several thou- 
sands or copies with 'Thou shalt commit 
"'^"ItfTT * Archbi^op Laud, to punish 
this their negligence, lud a considerable 
fine upon that company in the star-cham- 
ber. 

By the practice of the world, which pre- 
vails in this degenerate age, I am axraid 
that very many youiu; profligates of both 
sexes are possessed ot this spurious edition 
of the bible, and observe the command- 
ment according to that faulty reading. 

Adulterers, in the first ages m the 
church, were excommunicatea for ever, 
and unqualified all their lives for bearing 
a part in Christian assemblies, notwith- 
standing they might seek it with tears, and 
all the appearances of the most unfeigned 
repentance. 

). might here mention some ancient laws 
among the heathens, which punished this 
crime with death: and others of the same 
kind, which are now in force among seve- 
ral governments that have embraced the 
reformed religion. But, because a subject 
of this nature may be too serious for my 
ordinary readers, who are very apt to 
throw Dv my papers when they are not 
enlivened with something Chat is diverting 
or uncommon, I shall here publish the 
conteoU f£ a little manuscript lately fisdlen 



into my hands, and which pretends ts 

great antiquity; though by Teaaon oC aone 
modem phrases, ana other particulania 
it, I can by no means allow it to be genmae, 
but rather the production of a modai 
sophist 

It is well known by the learned, ^ 
there was a temple upon Mount JEm 
dedicated to Vulcan, which was gnaided 
by dogs «f so exquisite a smell, say the Us- 
torians, that they could discern whetlier 
the perscHis who came thither were chatfe 
or otherwise. They used to meet ad 
fawn upon such who were chaste, caros- 
ing them as the friends of their master 
Vulcan; but flew at those who were pol- 
luted, and never ceased barking at them t31 
they had driven them from the temple. 

My manuscript gives the foUowmg k- 
count of these dogs, and was prooabtf 
designed as a comment upon this story. 

' These dogs were given to Vulcan bf 
his sister Diana, the goddess of himisc 
and of chastity, having bred them out a 
some of her hounds, in which she had ob- 
served this natural instinct and sandt^. 
It was thought she did it in spite of Vcdbi, 
who, upon her return home, alwavs foind 
her husband in a good or bad numoir, 
according to the reception which she net 
with from his dogs. They lived in the 
temple several yearsL but were such snap- 
pish curs, that they frighted away most of 
the votaries. The women of Sicily made 
a solemn deputation to the priest, by whi^ 
they acquainted him, that they would not 
come up to the temple with th^r anmnl 
offerings unless he muzzled his roastifi; 
and at last compromised the matter with 
him, that the offering should always be 
brought by a chorus of young girls, who 
were none of them above seven years ohL 
It was wonderful, says the author, to see 
how different the treatment was wt^ch the 
dogs gave to these litUe misses, from that 
which they had shown to their motheiib 
It is said that the prince of Syracuse, hav 
ine married a young lady, and being natn- 
rally of a jealous temper, made such m 
interest with the priests of this temple, 
that he procured a whelp from then of 
this famous breed. The youne puppf was 
very troublesome to the fair lady at finU 
insomuch that she solicited her husband ts 
send him away; but the good man cat her 
short with the old Sicilian proveH), ** han 
me, love my dog;" from which time she 
lived very peaceably with both of theok 
The ladies of Syracuse were very much 
annoyed with him, and several of vefy 
good reputation refused to come tocooit 
until he was discarded. There were in- 
deed some of them that defied his s^pacitf ; 
but it was observed, though he dSd not 
actually bite them, he would growl at them 
most confoundedly. To return to the dop 
of the temple: after they had lived here ■ 
great repute for several years, it so hap- 
pened, that as one of the priests, who had 
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been making a charitable visit to a widow 
-who lived on the promontoiv of Lilybeum, 
returned home pretty late in the evening, 
the dogs fiew at him with so much fwry, 
that they woald have worried him if his 
brethren had not come in to his assistance: 
upon which, says my author, the dogs 
-were all of them hanged, as having lost 
their original instinct,' 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
-wishing that we had some <» this breed of 
dogs in Great Britain, which would cer- 
tainly do justice, I should say honour, to 
the ladies of our coimtry, and show the 
world the difference between pa^ women 
and those who are instructed m sounder 
principles of virtue and religion. 
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Kon metttam magni dixivae palatia coali. 

(Md, Met. Lib. i. 17& 

Thii place, tbe brighteat mansion of tbe iky 
T\\ call tbe palace of tbe Deity.— Z>ry«ira. 

« Sir, — ^I considered in my two last let- 
ters that awful and tremendous subject, 
the ulnquity or omnipresence of the Divine 
Bcing?^ nave shown that he is equally 
present in all places throughout the whole 
extent of infimte space. This doctrine is 
so agreeable to reason, that we meet with 
it in the writines of the enlightened hea- 
thens, as I mignt show at large, were it 
not already done by other hands. But 
though the Deity be thus essentially pre- 
sent through all the immensity of space, 
there is one part of it in which he discovers 
himself in a most transcendent and visible 
^or^; this is that place which is marked 
out m scripture under the different appel- 
lations of "Paradise, the third heaven. 
the throne of God, and the habitation of 
his glory." It is here where the glorified 
body of our Saviour resides, and where all 
the celestial hierarchies, and the innume- 
rable hosts of angels, are represented as 
perpetually surrounding the seat of God 
with hallelujahs and hymns of praise. This 
is that presence of 6od which some of 
the divines call his glorious, and others his 
nsuestic, presence. He is indeed as essen- 
tiaAv present in all other places as in this; 
but It IS here where he resides in a sensible 
magnificence, and in the midst of all those 
splendours which can effect the imagina- 
tion of created bein^. 

' It is very remarkable that this opinion 
of God Almighty's presence in heaven, 
whether discovered b^ the light of nature, 
or by a general tradition from our first pa- 
rents, prevails among all the nations of the 
world, whatsoever different notions they en- 
tertain of the G<^head. If you look into Ho- 
mer, the most ancient of the Greek writers, 
you see the supreme power seatedin the hea- 
vens, and encompassed with inferior deities, 
among whom the Muses are represented as 
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singing incessantly about his throne. Who 
does not here see the main strokes and out- 
lines of this great truth we are speaking of? 
The same doctrine is shadowed out in many 
other heathen authors, though at the same 
time, like several other revealed truths, 
dashed and adulterated with a mixture of 
fables and human inventions. But to pass 
over the notions of the Greeks and Romanf , 
those moi*e enlightened parts of the pagan 
world, we fina there is scarce a people 
among the late discovered nations wno are 
not trained up in an opinion that heaven is 
the habitation of the divinity whom they 
worship. 

* As in Solomon's temple there was the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, in which a visible 
glory appeared among the figures of the 
cherubims, and into which none but the 
high priest himself was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement for the sins 
of the people; so, if we consider the whole 
creation as one great temple, there is in it 
this Holy of holies, into which the High 
priest of our salvation entered, and took his 
place amone angels and arch-angels, after 
iiavin^ made a propitiation for the sins of 
mankind. 

« With how much skill must the throne 
of God be erected! With what glorious 
designs is that habitation beautified, which 
is contrived and built by him who inspired 
Hiram^ with wisdom! How great must be 
the majesty of that place, where the whole 
art of creation has been employed, and 
where God has chosen to show himself in 
the most magnificent manner? What must 
be the architecture of infinite power under 
the direction of infinite wisdom? A spirit 
cannot but be transported, after an ineffa- 
ble manner, with the sight of those ob- 
jects, which were made to effect him by 
that Being who knows the inward frame 
of ai soul, and how to please and ravish it in 
all its most secret powers and faculties. It 
is to this majestic presence of God we may 
apply those beautiful expressions in holy 
wnt: 'Behold even to the moon and it 
shineth not; yea the stars are not pure in 
his sieht' The light of the sun, and all 
the glories of the world in which we live, 
are but as weak and sickly glimmerings, 
or rather darkness itself, in compari^ of 
those splendours which encompass the 
throne of God. 

• As the ^lory of this place is transcend- 
ent beyond imagination, so probably is the 
extent of it. There is light behind light, 
and glory within glory. How far that space 
may reach, in which God appears in per- 
fect majesty, we cannot possibly conoeive. 
Though it IS not infinite, it may be indefi- 
nite; and, though not immeasurable in it- 
self, it may be so with regard to any created 
eye or imagination. If he has made these 
lower regions of matter so inconceivably 
wide and magnificent for the habitation oi 
mqptal and perishable beines, how great may 
we Aippose the courts of his house to be 
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where lie makes his residence in a more 
tspecial manner, and displays himself in 
the fulness of his glOry, among an innume- 
tMc company of angds and spirits of jost 
men made perfect? 

* This is certain, that oar imaginations 
cannot be raised too high, when we think 
on « place where omnipotence and omni- 
science have so signally exerted them- 
selves, because that they are able to pro- 
duce a scene infinitely more great and 
glorious than what we are able to imagine, 
ft is not impossible but at the consummation 
of all things^ these outward apartments of 
nature, which are now suited to those 
beings who inhabit them, may be taken in 
and added to that glorious place of which 
I am here speaking, and by that means 
made a proper habitation for beings who 
are exempt from mortality, and cleared of 
their imperfections: for so the scripture 
seems to mtimate when it speaks of " new 
heavens and of a new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness,*' 

•I have only considered this glorious 
place with re^rd to the sight and imagina- 
tion, thOujch It is highly probable that our 
cither senses may here likewise enjoy their 
highest gratifications. There is nothing 
which more ravishes and transports the 
wactL than harmony; and we have great rea- 
son to believe, from the descriptions of this 
place in holy scripture, that this is one of 
the entertainments of it And if the soul 
of man can be so wonderfiilly affected with 
those strains of music which human art is 
capable of producing, how much more will 
it be raised and elevated by those in which 
is exerted the whole power of harmony! 
T^e senses are faculties of the human soul, 
though they cannot be employed, during 
this our vital union, without proper instru- 
ments in the body. Why therefore should 
we exclude the satisfaction of these facul- 
ties, which we. find by experience are in- 
lets of great pleasure to the soul, from among 
those entertainments which are to tnake 
up ourtAppiness hereafter! Why should 
we suppose that our hearing and seeing 
will not be gratified with those objects 
which are most agreeable to them, and 
T^/hich they cannot meet with in these lower 
fegioas of nature; objects, " which neither 
eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can it 
enter into the heart of man to conceive? I 
knew a man in Christ (says Saint Paul, 
speaking of himself) above fourteen years 
ligo, (whether in the body I cannot tell, or 
whether out of the body I cannot tell: God 
knoweth) finch a one caught up to the third 
heaven. And I knew such a man (whether 
IB th9i body or out of the body, I cannot tell : 
Ood knoweth) how that he was caueht 
up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not possible for a man to 
utter." By this is meant that what he 
heard was so infinitely different from any 
thing which he had heard in this world, 
tlmt it was impossible to express it i9 .such 



words, as might coiiTey a oolion of it to Ui 
hcareta. 

' It is very aatwal for us to take dcS^ 
in inquiries concemin|^ any foreign oaaitiT, 
where we are some time or other to mase 
oar abode; and as we all hope to be admitted 
into this glorious place, it is both a laudaUe 
and useful curiosity to get what infonna- 
tions we can of it, whilst we make vse of 
revelation for cnr guide. 'When these 
everlasting doors shall be open to^ «a» «c 
may be sure that the pleasures and beai* 
ties of this place will infinitely transoeod 
our present hopes and expectations, sod 
that the glorious appearance of the thrane 
of God will rise infinitely beyond whatever 
we are able to conceive of it. We wiMa 
here entertjun ourselves with many other 
speculations on this subject, from tlKJse se- 
veral hints which we fiind of it in the holy 
scriptures; as, whether there may not Ik 
different manaons and apartments of j^ocy 
to beings of different natures; whether, as 
they excel one another in perfection, they 
are not admitted nearer to the throne of tK 
Almighty, and enjoy greater manifestaticas 
of his presence; whether there are not 
solemn times and occa^ons, when all the 
multitude of heaven celebrate the p re sence 
of their Maker in more extraordinazy 
forms of praise and adoration; as Adan, 
though he had continued in a state of inno- 
cence, would, in the opinion of oar diviaes, 
have kept holy the Sabbath-day in a more 
particular manner than any other of the 
seven. These, and the like speculations we 
may very innocently indul^, so lone as we 
make use of them to inspire na with a de- 
sire of becoming inhabitants of this delight- 
ful place. 

' 1 have in this, and in two foregoing let- 
ters, treated on the most serious subject 
that can employ the mind of man— the om- 
nipresence of the Deity; a subject which, 
if possible, should never depart from oar 
nictitations. We have considered the Di- 
vine Being as he inhabits infinitude, as be 
dwells among his works, as he is p r esent ta 
the mind of man, and as he discovers lum- 
self in a more glorious manner among the 
regions of the blest Suc^ a consderatim 
should be kept awake in us at all times, 
and in all places, and possess our minds 
with a perpetual awe and reverence. It 
should be interwoven with all our thonghts 
and pcroeptions, and become one with the 
consciousness of our own being. It is not to 
be reflected on in the coldness of philoso- 
phy, but ought to sink us into the lowest 
prostration before him, who is so astonish- 
ingly great, wonderfiil, and holy.* 
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ffunt bona, sunt quadam mediocria, airat nala alaim 

OiMi legif JHnt. Epig. XYii. Uk 1. 

fitoDW good, mora bad, aome ndtlier one nor l^oclHr. 
' I AM at present sitting with a heam of 
letters before me, which I have received 
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iinder the character of Spectator. I ha^e 
complsdnts from lovers, schemes from pro- 
jectors, scandal from ladies^ congratula- 
tions, compliments, and advice in abund- 
ance. 

I have not been thus long an author, to 
be insensible of the natural fondness every 
person must have for their own produc- 
tions; and I begin to think I have treated 
my correspondents a little too uncivillv in 
stringing them altogether on a file, and let- 
ting them lie so lon^ unregarded. I shall 
therefore, for the future, think myself at 
least obliged to take some notice of such 
letters as 1 receive, and may possibly do it 
at the end of every month. 

In the mean time I intend my present 
paper as a short answer to most of those 
wluch have been already sent me. 

The public, however, is not to expect I 
sbould let them into all my secrets; and, 
though I appear abstruse to most people, 
it is sufficient if I am understood by my 
particular correspondents. 

My well-wisher Van Nath is very arch, 
but not Quite enough so to appear in print. 

Philaaelphus wQl, in a little time, see his 
query fully answered by a treatise which 
is now in the press. 

It was veiy improper at that time to 
coniply with Mr. G. 

MiSs Kittv must excuse me. 

The gentleman who sent me » copy of 
▼erses on his mistress's dancing is, 1 be- 
lieve, too thoroughly in love to compose 
correctly. 

I have too great a respect for both the 
umvermties to praise one at the expense of 
the otiier. 

Tom Nimble is a very honest fellow, and 
I desire him to present my humble service 
to his cousin Fill Bumper. 

I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 

I may in due time animadvert on the case 
of Grace Grumble. 

The petition of P. & granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit refused. 

The papers of A. S. are returned. 

I thank Aristippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodstock is a bold man t« 
undertake for aH within ten miles of him. 

I am fliraid the entertainment of Tom 
Turnover will hardly be relished by the 
good cities of L<mdon and Westminster. 

I must consider farther of it before I in- 
dulge W. F. in those freedoms he takes 
with the ladies' stockings. 

I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman 
who sent me an ode on the subject of the 
late Spectator, and shall take particular 
notice of his last letter. 

When the lady who wrote me a letter, 
dated July the 20th, in relation to some pas- 
sages in a lover, will be more particular in 
her directions, I shall be so in my answer. 

The poor gentieman who fancies my 
writings could reclaim a husband who can 
abuse such a wife as he describes, has, I 
am afraid, too great an opinion of my skilL 



Philanthropos is, I dare say, a very welV 
meaning man, lyit a littie too prolix in hit 
compositions. 

Constantius himself must be the best 
judge in the affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is Mr ' 
ceived. <• 

Arethusa and her friend may heaT'kr^ • 
ther from me. * 

Celia is a littie too hasty, 

Harriot is a good gin, but must liot 
courtesy to ^Iks she does not know. 

I must ingenuously confess my friend 
Samson Benstaff has quite puzzled me, and 
writ me a long letter whicn I cannot com • 
prehend one word o£ 

Collidan must also explain what he means 
by his *dripelling.' 

I think It beneath my spectatorial dig-* 
nity to concern myself m tne sffaxc of the 
boued dumpling. 

I shall consult some literati on the prcject 
sent me for the discovery of the Ibngitude* '* 

I know not how to conclude this paper 
better than by inserting a couple of letters 
which are r^ly genuine, and which I look 
MlKm to be two of the smartest pieces I 
have received from my correspondents of 
either sex: 

•Brother Spec, — While you are sur- i 
veying every object that falls m your way, 
I am wholly taken up with one. Had that 
sage who demanded what beauty was, lived 
to see the dear angel I love, he would not 
have asked such a question. Had another 
seen her, he would himself have loved the 
person in whom heaven has made virtue 
visible; and, were you yourself to be in her 
company, you could never, with all your 
loquacity, say enough of her good-humour 
and sense. I send you the outlines of a pic- 
ture, which I can no more finish, than I can 
sufficientiy admire the dear ori^nal. I am 
your most affectionate brother, 

• CONST AKTIO spec* 

•Good Mr. Pert,-p.I will alloV you 
nothing until you resolve me the following 
question. Pray what is the reason, that^ 
while you only talk now upon Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and 'Mondays, you pretend to oe . 
a greater tattier than when you spoke tvciy 
day, as you formerly used to dor If tQis bte 
your plunging out d your taciturnity, T)ray 
iet the length of your speeches compensate 
for the scarceness of thfem. I am, good Mr. ^ 
Pert, your admirer, if you will be laog 
enough for me, 

'AMANDA LOVELENGTH^' 
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^Tenet intanibile maltot 

Seribendi caooetbes Jm. Sat vM. SL 

Tlw cane of writiiif ii u endlen iteb. 

There is a certain distemper, which is 
mentioned neither by Galen nor Hippo- 
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crates, nor to be met ifitti In the London 
«^ Dispensary. Juvenal in the motto of my 
paper, terms it a ca^oeth e s : which is a 
hard word for a disease called inplun Eng- 
Ksh, 'TJicitch of writing,' Tiiis cacoe- 
thes is as epidemical as the smallpox, there 
bcinjg very few who are not seized with it 
. fiome time or other in their li^'es. There 
is, however, tlud difference In these two 
distempers, that the first,* after having in- 
disposed you for a time, never returns again ; 
whereas, this I am speaking of, when it 
is once $!:ot into the blood, seldom comes out 
of it. The British nation is very much af- 
flicted with this malady, and though very 
many remedies have been applied to per- 
sons infected with it, few of them have ever 
j)roved successful. Some have been cau- 
terized with satires and lampoons, but have 
received little or no benent from them; 
others have had their heads fastened for an 
hour together between a cleft board, which 
IS made use of as a cure for the disease 
when it appears in its greatest malignity.* 
There is indeed, one kmd of this malady 
which has been sometimes removed, like 
the biting of a tarantula, with the sound of 
a musical instrument, which is commonly 
•^ known by the name of a cat-call, f But if you 
have a patient of this kind under your care, 
you may assure yourself there is no other 
way of recovering him effectualljr, but by 
foroidding him the use of pen, ink, and 
• paper. 

But, to drop the allegorjr before I have 
tired it out, there is no species of scribblers 
more offensive, and more incurable, than 
your periodical writers, whose works re- 
turn upon the public on certain days, and 
at stated times. We have not the consola- 
tion in the perusal of these authors which 
we find at the reading of all others, namely, 
that we are sure if we have but patience, 
we may come to the end of their labours. 
I have often admired a humOrous saying 
of Qiogenes, who, reading a dull author to 
several of his friends, when every one be- 
gan to be tired, finding he was almost come 
to a blank leaf at the end of it, cried, ' Cou- 
rage, lads, I se^ land.' On the contrary, 
our progress through that kind of writers I 
am BOW speaking of is never at an end. 
One -day makes work for another — ^we do 
not know when to promise ourselves rest 

It is a melancholy thing to consider that 
. the art of printing, which might be the 
greatest blessing to mankind, should prove 
detrimental to us, and that it should be 
,t m«de use of to scatter prejudice and igno- 
rance through a people, instead of convey- 
ing to them truth and knowledge. 



treattee, 



was lately reading a very whimsicd 
ttee, entitled William Ramsay's^: Vin- 



♦ Put in the pillory. 

t Alluding to the noise made in the Tbeatree at the 
condemnatioa of a play. 

X Rameay (or more properly Ramomy.) contended 
that this absttrdit^ of hi« was even aup0orted bf ' 
tare, where he read of ** darkneea over the land ot 
that may he Iblt." 






dication of Astrology. This p rofwm d »- 
thor. among many mystical passi^s* las 
the loUowing one: * The absence ofthe sn 
is not the cause of ni^ht, forasmuch as his 
light is so great that it may illuminate the 
earth all over at once as clear as brood 
day; but there are tenebrificoas and dut 
stars, by whose influence night is broos^ 
on, and which do ray out darkness sad 
obscurity upon the earth as the son does 
light' 

I consider writers in the same view this 
sage astrology does the heavenly bodies. 
Some of them are stars that scatter figbt 
as others do darkness. I could mention se^ 
veral authors who are tenebrificous stars of 
the first magnitude, and point out a knot of 
gentlemen, who have been dull in concert, 
and may be looked upon as a dark conslci- 
lation. The nation has been a great while 
benighted with several of these a qtihlmiiB - ^ 
ries. I suffered them to ray out th^Pdm- 
ness as long as I was able to endure it, tiD 
at length 1 came to a resolution of riaii| 
upon uiem, and hope in a little time to 
drive them quite out of the Britiah " 
sphere. 
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Ipee thjrmum pinoMine ferens de montibos alliB, 
Tecta Rrat late eircam, cni talia cone : 
Ipee labore manum duro terat; ipse feraoes 
Fifat humo plantaa et amicos irrifet imbtes. 

Firg. GeoiY- iv. IS 
With Ml own hand, the fuardian ofthe bee* 
For ulira of pines may warch the nKwouiii uvea. 
And with wild thyme and aav'ry plant the plaia. 
Till his hard homy finfera ache with pain : 
And deck with flruitfUI trees the'fields arouBd, 
And with refleahuig waten drench the ground. 



Evert station of life has duties which are 
proper to it Those who are determined bf 
choice to any particnlar kind of business, 
are indeed more happjjr than those who air 
determined by necessity : but both are un- 
der an equal obligation of fixing on emp]<7> 
ments, which may be either useful to them- 
selves or beneficial to others: no one ofthe 
sons of Adam ought to think himself exempt 
from that labour and industry which were 
denounced to our first parent, and in him 
to all his posterity. Those to whom ^M\ or 
fortune may' seem to make such an sq>pfi- 
cation unnecessary, ought to find out some 
calling or profession for themselves, that 
they may not lie as a burden on the spe- 
cies, and be the only useless parts of the 
creation. 

Many of our . qnmtry g i mtirmrn in tfidr 
busy hours apply themselves wholly to the 
chase, or to some other diveraon which 
they find in the fields and wnndfli -This 
gave occasion to one of our most eminent 
English writers to represent every one of 
them as lying under a kind of curse, pro- 
nounced to them in the words of Goliah, *I 
will give thee to the fowls of tlte mr and to 
the beasts of the field. ' 
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nThough exerdses of tlus kind, when in- 
bulged with moderation, may have a good 
influence both on the mind and body, tht 
^country affords many other amusements of a 
more noble kind. 

Among these, I know none more delight- 
ful in itself, and beneficial tp the pubUc, 
"' that of r >ia"tm<y- r could mention a 



nobleman whose fortune has placed him in 
several Parts of England, and who has sd- 
'virays left these visible marks behind him, 
vrhich show he has been there: he never 
liired a house in his life, without leaving all 
about it the seeds of wealth, and bestowing 
legacies on the posterity of the owner. Had 
all the gentlemen of England made the 
same improvements upon Uieir estates, our 
-whole country would have been at this 
time as one great garden. Nor ought suc^ 
an employment to be looked upon as too 
inglorious for men of the highest rank. 
There have been heroes in this art, as well 
as in others. We are told in particular of 
Cyrus the Great, ihat he planted all the 
Lesser Asia. There is indeed something 
truly magnificent in this kind of amuse- 
ment: it gives a nobler air to several parts 
of nature; it fills the earth with a variety of 
beautiful scenes, and has something in it 
like creation. For this reason the pleasure 
of one who plants is something like that of a 
poet, who^ as Aristotle observes, is more 
delighted with his productions than any 
other writer or artist whatsoever. 

Plantations have one advantage in them 
which is not to be found in most other 
works, as they give a pleasure of a more 
lasting date, and continually improve in the 
eye of the planter. When you have finished 
a building, or any other undertaking of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon 
your hands: you see it brought to the ut- 
most point ot perfection, and from that 
time hastening to its ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have finished your plantations, 
they are still arriving at greater degrees. of 
perfection as long as you live, and appear 
more delightful in every succeeding year 
than they did in the foreginng. 

But I ao not only recommend this art to 
men of estates as a pleasing amusement, 
but as it is a kind of virtuous employment, 
and may therefore be inculcated by moral 
motives; particularly from the love which 
we ought to have for our country, and the 
regara which we ought to bear to our pos- 
terity. As for the first J need oiUv mention 
what is frequency observed by others, that 
the increase of forest trees does by no means 
bear a proportion to the destruction of 
Aem, insomuch, that in a few ages the 
nation may be at a loss to supply itself with 
timber sufficient for the fleets of England. 
I know when a man talks of posterity in 
matters of Uiis nature, he is looked upon 
with an eye of ridicule by the cunning arid 
selfish part of mankind. Most people are 
of the humour of an old fellow of a eollege, 
wbo^ when he was pressed by the society | 



to come into something tiiat ml^t redound 
to the good of ttieir successors, grew very 
peevish: * We are always doing, says he, 
' something for posterity, but I would fain 
see posterity do something for us.' 

But I thmk men are inexcusable, who 
fail in a duty of this nature, since it is so 
easily discharged. When a man considers 
that the putting a few twigs into the ground 
is doing good to one who will make his ap- 
pearance in the world about fifty years 
nence, or that he is perhaps making one ot 
his own descendants easy or rich, by so in- 
considerable an expense, if he finds himself 
averse to it, he must ccmclude that he has 
a poor and base heart, void of dl generous 
principles and love to mankind. 

There is one consideration which may 
very much enforce what I have here saia. 
Many honest minds, that are naturally dis« 
posea to do good in the world, and become 
beneficial to mankind, complain within 
themselves that they have not talents for it 
This therefore is a good office, which is 
suited to the meanest capacities, and which 
may be performed by multitudes who have 
not abilities sufficient to deserve well of 
their country, and to recommend them- 
selves to their posterity, by any other me- 
thod. It is the phrase of a friend of mine, 
when any useful country neighbour dies, 
that *you may trace him;* which I look 
upon as a good funeral oration, at the death ^ 
of an honest husbandman who had left the j 
impressions of his industry behind him in i 
the place where he has lived- 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can ^ 
scarcely forbear representing the subject of 
this paper as a kiiia of moral virtue; whichi 
as I have already shown, recommends it- 
self likewise by the pleasure that attends it. 
It must be confessed that this is none of 
those turbulent pleasures which are apt to 
gratify a man in the heats of youth; but, if 
It be not so tumultuous, it is more lasting. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to en- 
tertain ourselves with prospects of our own 
making, and to walk tinder those thades 
which our own industry has raised. Amuse- 
ments of this nature compose the mind, 
and lay at rest all those passions which are 
uneasy to the soul of man, besides that they 
naturally engender good thoughts, and dis- 
pose us to laudable contemplations. Many 
of the old philosophers passed away the 
greatest parts of their lives among their 
gardens. Epicurus himself could not think 
sensu^ pleasure att^nable in any other * 
scene. Every reader, who is acquainted 
with Homer, Virgil, and Horace^ the 
greatest geniuses (x all antiquityir ibows 
very well with how much rapture ihey 
have spoken on this subject; and that»Vir- 
gil m particular has wntten a whole book 
on the art of planting. 

This art seems to have been more espe- 
cially adapted to the nature of man in his 
primaeval state, when he had life enough to 
see hi» productipDS flourish in their utmost 
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beaut3r, and gradually decay with him. 
One who lived before the flood might have 
^seen a wood of the tallest oaks in the acorn. 
But I only mention this partioulav, fn order 
to introduce, in my next paper/ c history 
which I have found among the accounts d 
China, and which may be looked upon as 
an antediluvian novel 
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Hie gelidi (bntes hie mollia ]irau, Lyeori, 
Hie nemiu, hie toto teeum conramerer wo. 

Virg. Ed. X. 4S. 

Come, Ke what pleaiures in our plaint abound : 
The woods, the rountaina. and the flow^iy ground ; 
Here I could live, and love, and die with only you. 

_ F'FiTi was one of the hundred and fifty 
daughters c^ Zilpa, of the race of Cohu, 
bv whom some of the learned think is meant 
Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful; and, 
when she was but a ^rl of threescore and 
ten years of age, received the addresses of 
several who made love to her. Among 
these were two brothers, Harpath and Sha- 
lum. Haipath being the first-bom, was 
master of that fruitful region which hes at 
the foot of mount Tirzah, in the southern 
parts of China. Shalum (which is to say 
the planter in the Chinese language^ pos- 
sessed all the neighbouring hills, ana that 
great range of mountains which goes under 
the name of Tirzah. Harpath was of a 
haughty contemptuous spirit; Shalum was 
of a gentle disposition, beloved both by 
God and man. 

It is said that among the antediluvian 
women, the daughters of Cohu had their 
minds wholly set upon riches; for which 
reason the beautiful Hilpa preferred Har- 
path to Shalum, because ot his numerous 
nocks and herds, that covered all the low 
country which runs along the foot of mount 
Tirzah, and is watered by several fountfuns 
and streams breaking out of the sides of 
that piountun. 

Harpath made so quick a despatch of 
his cdbrtship, that he married Hilt»a in 
the hundredth year of her age; and, being 
ofan insolent temper, laughed to scorn his 
brother Shalum for havmg pretended to 
the beautiM Hilpa, when he was master 
€i nothing but a long chun of rocks and 
mountains. This so much provoked Sha- 
lum, that he is said to have cursed his bro- 
ther in the bitterness of his heart, and to 
liave prayed that one of his mountains 
fuight fall upon his head if ever he came 
witilin the shadow of it 

PfonA this time forward Harpath would 
never venture out of the valleys, but came 
to an untimely end in the two hundred and 
fiftieth year of his age, being drowned in a 
river as he attempted to cross it This 
river is called to this day, from his name 
who perished in it, the river Harpath; and, 
what is very remarkable, issues out of one 
«f those mo^tains whkh Shalum wished 



might ^ mxm his broAier, when he cmvd 
l^im in the bitterness of his heart. 

Bllpa was in the hundredth and az6eft 
vear of lier age at the death of her ho»* 
band, having t>rought him but fiffy dul- 
dren before he was snatched away, as has 
been already related. Many of the antedi- 
luvians made love to the youiie widow; 
though no one was thought so lik«dy to sac- 
ceed in her affections as her first kwer 
Shalum, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath; 
for it was not thought decent in thoae days 
that a widow should be seen by a ma 
within ten years after the decease of her 
husband. 

Shalum, falling into a deep melancholyr 
and resolving to take away that objectka 
which had been raised against him whea 
he made his first addresses to Hilpa, begaa 
immediately after her marriage with lur- 
path, to plant all that mountainous region 
which fell to his lot in the divison of thk 
country. He knew how to adapt every 
plant to its proper atnl, and is thought to 
have inherited many traditional secrets of 
that art from the first man. This employ- 
ment turned at length to his profit as wdl 
as to his amusement; his mountains were in 
a few years shaded with young trees, that 
eradually shot up into groves, woods, and 
forests, mtermixed with walks, and lawns, 
and gardens; insomuch that the whole re- 
gion, from a naked and desdate prospect; 
began now to look like a second Panwlise. 
The pleasantness of the place, and the 
agreeable disposition of Shalum, who was 
r^Jconed one of the mildest and wisest of 
all who lived before the flood, drew into it 
multitudes of people, who were perpetually 
employed m the sinking of weus, the dig^ 
ging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, 
jfbr the better distribution of water throog|i 
every part df this spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every 
year more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, 
who, after the space of seventy aotrnnns, 
was wonderfully pleased with the diataot 
prospect of Shalum's hills, which were 
then covered with innumerable tnfts of 
trees and gloomy scenes that gave a mag- 
nificence to the place, and converted it into 
one of the finest landscapes the eye of man 
could behold. 

The Chinese record a letter which Sha- 
lum is siud to have written to Hilpa in the 
eleventh year of her widowhood. I shall 
here translate it, without departing frain 
that noble rimplicity of sentiments and 
plainness of manners which appear in t^ 
oriftinaL 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and 
eighty years old, and Hilpa one hundxtd 
and seventy. 

« / Shalum, Master of Mount Tirxah, S9 
Hilfia^ Mi9tre$9 of the ValUy. 

* In the 788th year of the creation. 
'What have I not sufiered, O thsa 
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^3aDghter of Zilpa, rince thou gsvest thy- 
self away in marriaee to my rival? I rrew 
-ytreBTy of the light of the sun, and have been 
^^ver since covering myself with woods and 
Atresia. These threescore and ten years 
•Slave I bewailed the loss of thee on the top 
^>f mount Tirzah, and soothed my melan^ 
^holy amon^ a thousand gloomy uiades of 
vny own raismg. My dwellings are at pre- 
-sent as the euden of God; every part of 
<hem is fillea with fruits, and flowers, and 
fountains. The whole mountain is per- 
fumed for thy reception. Come up into it, 
O my beloved, and let us people this spot 
of the new world with a beautiful race of 
xnortals: let us multiply exceedingly among 
tliese delightful shades, and fill every quar- 
-ter of them with sons and daughters. Re- 
inember. Oh thou daughter of Zilpo, that 
^lie age of man is but a thousand years; that 
txau^ is the admiration but of a few centu- 
Ties. It flourishes as a mountain oak, or as 
^ cedar on the top of Tirsah, which in 
-three or four hundred years will fade away, 
-and never be thought of by posterity, unless 
a young wood springs from its roots. Think 
-weU on this, and remember thy neighbour 
in the mcontains.' 

Having here inserted this letter, which I 
look upon as the only antediluvian billet- 
doux now extant, I shall in my next paper 
give the answer to it, and the sequel of this 
story. 
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Ipsi Ictitia voeM ad ildera JacUnt 

IntoDti montes : ipsa Jam cannina rapea, 

Ipia tenant arbnsU Fir/, Ed. ▼. 63l 

The mountain-tops anshora, the roeki rejoice ; 
TlM lowly sJiraba partake orhomaa rf^o6.^Z)rfd»m, 

THE SEqUEL OF THE STORT OF SHALUM 
AND HILFA. 

The letter inserted in my last had so 
good an effect upon Hilpa, that she answer- 
ed it in less than twelve months, after the 
fcdlowing manner: 

« Hil/ia, MistrtM of the yalleyg, to Shalum, 
Master of Mount Tirzah^ 

• In the 789th year of the creation. 

•What have I to do with thee, O Sha- 
lum? Thou praiseth Hilpa's beauty, but art 
thounot secretly enamoured with the verdure 
cf her meadows? Art thou not more affect- 
ed with the prospect of her green valleys 
than thou wouldest be with the sight of her 
person? The lowings of my herds, and the 
bleatings of my flocks, make a pleasant 
echo in thy mountains, and sound sweetly 
in thy ears. What though I am delighted 
with the wavings of thy forests, and those 
jreezes of perfumes which flow from the 
tjop of Tinsah, are these like the riches of 
the valley? 

*\ know thee, O Shalum; thou art more 
wise and happy than any of the sons of 
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men. Thy dwellings are among the cedars, 
thou searchest out the diversity of soils, 
thou understandest the influences of the 
stars, and markest the chan^ of seasons. 
Can a woman appear lovely in the eyes of 
such a one? Disqmet me not, O Shalum; 
let me alone, that! may cfnioy those goodly 
possessions which are fallen to my lot. 
Win me not by thy enticing words. May 
thy tfees increase and multiply; may est 
thou' add wood to wood, and shade to shade: 
but tempt not Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, 
and make thy retirement populous.' 

The Chinese say, that a little time after- 
wards she accepted of a treat in one of the 
neighbourinKhills to which Shalum had in- 
vit«l her. This treat lasted for two years, 
and is said to have cost Shalum Ave hun- 
dred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and 
a thousand tons of milk; but what most of 
all recommended it, was that variet)r of de- 
licious fruits and potherbs, in which no 
person then living could any way equal 
Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he 
had planted amidst the wood of nightin- 
gales.-*This wood was made up of such 
rniit-trees and plants as are most agreeable 
to the several kinds of singing birds; so that 
it had drawn into it all the music of the 
country, and was fllled from one end of the 
year to the other with the most agreeable 
concert in season. 

He showed her every day some beauti- 
ful and surprisinff scene in this new reeioQ 
of woodlands; ana, as by this means he nad 
all the opportunities he could wish for of 
opening his mind to her, he succeeded so 
well, that upon her departure she made 
him a kind of promise, and ^ve him her 
word to return him a positive answer in 
less than fifty years. 

Shq had not been long among her own 
people in the valleys, when she received 
new overtures, and at the same time a most 
splendid viat from Mishpach, who was a 
mighty man of old, and had built a great 
city which he called after his own name. 
Every house was made for at least a thou- 
sand years; nay, there were some that were 
leased out for three lives; so that the quan- 
tity of stone and timber consumed in this 
building is scarce to be imagined by those 
who live in the present age of the world. 
This great man entertained her with the 
voice of musicsd instruments which had 
been lately invented, and danced before her 
to the sound of the timbrel. He also pre- 
sented her with several domestic utensils 
wrought in brass and iron, which had been 
newly found out for the convenience of life. 
In the mean time Shalum grew verv uneasy 
with himself, and was sorely displeased at 
Hilpa for the reception which she had 
given to Mishpach, insomuch that he never 
wrote to her or spoke of her during a whole 
revolution of Saturn: but, finding that this 
intercourse went no farther than ^vi^t, he 
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again renewed bjs addresses to her; who» 
during his long nlence, is said very oftcm 
to have cast a wishing eyr upon mount 
Tireah. 

Her mind continued wavering about 
twenty years longer between Shalum and 
Mishpach: for though her inclinations fa- 
voured The former, h^ interest lileaded 
Yery powerfully for the other. While her 
heart was in this unsettled condition, the 
following accident happcaied, which deter- 
mined her choice. A high tower of wood 
that stood in the city of Mishpach having 
caught fire by a flash of lightning, in a few 
days reduced the whole town to ashes. 
Mishpach resolved to rebuild the place 
whatever it should cost him; and having 
already destroyed all the timber of the 
country, he was forced to have recourse to 
Shalum, whose forests were now two hun- 
dred years old. He purchased these woods 
with 90 mxay herds of cattle and flocks of 
^beep, and with such a vast extent of fields 
and pastures, that Shalum was now grown 
more wealthy than Mishpach; and there- 
fore appeared so charming in the eyes of 
Zilpah's daughter, that she no longer re- 
fused him in marriage. On the day In 
which he brought her up into the moun- 
tains, he raised a most prodigious pile of 
cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, 
which reached above three hundred cubits 
in height: he also cast into the pile bundles 
of myrrh, and sheaves of spikenard, en- 
riching it with every spicy shrub, and 
making it fat with the gums of his planta- 
tions. This was the burnt ofTering which 
Shalum offered in the day of his espousals: 
the smoke of it ascended up to heaven, and 
filled the whole country with incense and 
X)erfiime. 
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— QuB in Tito nsurjMint bominet, oofitant, curant, 
vident qasque afunt vigilantes, agitanlque, ea cuique 
in fomno aocidunt. dt. de Div. 

The things which emiiloy men's waking thoughts 
«nd actions recar to their imaginations in sieap. 

By the last post, I received the following 
letter which is built upon a thought that is 
new, and very well carried on; for which 
reason I shall pve it to the public without 
alteration, addition, or amendment. 

'Sir, — It was a good piece of advice 
which Pythagoras gave to his scholars — 
that every night before they slept they 
. .should examine what they had beea doing 
that day, and so discover what actions were 
worthjr of pursuit to-morrow, and wlut 
little vices Wereto be prevented from slip- 
ping unawares Into a habit. If I might 
second the phil<5sophcr*s advice, it should 
be mine, that, in a morning, before my 
scholar rose, he should consider what he 
had been about that night, and with the 
same strictness, as if the condition he has 
believed himself to be in was teaL Such a 




scmtinv into the actions of his fiaacY-, i 
of considerable advantage: for this \ 
because the circumstances wlitch 
imagines himself in during sleep ar _ 
rally such as entirely fiivour his itHJindBo i^ 
good or bad, and give him iinafi;iiiaiy op- 
portunities dt pursnine them to the otmott; 
so that his temper will lie feirly o]xii to hb 
view, while he considers how it is moFed 
when free from those constraints which die 
accidents of real life put it under. I>reaBS 1 
are certainly the result of cMir waking | 
thoughts, and our daily hopes and iaa% ' 
are what give the mind such nimble reHibes 
of pleasure, and such severe tooches of 
p»n in its midni^t rambles. A naan tint 
murders his enemy, or deserts his fncsd, 
in a dream, had need to guard his temper 
against revenge and ingimtude, and tue 
heed 'that he be not tempted to do a vile 
thing in the pursuit of false, or the neglect 
of true honour. For my part, I seUksa 
receive a benefit, but in a night or two^ 
time I make most noble returns £or k; 
which, thoui^ my bene&ictor is not a wUt < 
the better for, yet it p^leases me to think 
that it was from a principle of eratitude la 
me that my mind was sosceptiUe of nek 
generous transport, while I thought myadf 
repaying the kindness of my friend: and I 
have often been ready to beg pardon, id* 
stead of returning an injury, after consi- 
dering that, when the offender was in nw 
power, I had carried my resentments mocfl 
too far. 

' I think it has been observed in the course 
of your papers, how much one's happines 
or misery may depend upon the imagina- < 
tion: of which truth those strange worldngs 
of fancy in sleep are no inconsiderable in- 
stances; so that not only the advantage a 
man has of making discoveries of hirasd( 
but a regard to his own ease or diaqsiet, 
may induce him to accept of my advice. 
Such as are willing to comply with It, I 
shall put into a way of dcnng it with pin- 
sure, oy observing only one maxim whick 
I shall give them, vis. *< To go to bed widi 
a mind entirely free from passion, and a 
bodv clear of the least intemperance." 

' They, indeed, who can sink into sleep 
with their thoughts less calm or innocent 
than they should be, do but plun^ them- 
selves into scenes of guilt and misery; or 
thev who are willing to purchase any inid> 
nignt disquietudes for the satisfaction of a 
foil meal, or a skin full of wine; these I have 
nothing to say to, as not knovring how to 
invite them to reflections full of shame and 
horror; but those that wiH observe this rolc^ 
I premise them they shall awake into 
health and cheerfolness, and be capable of 
recounting, with delist, those glorioas 
moments, wherein the mind has been in- 
dulging itself in such luxury of thought, 
such noble hurry of imaginaUon. Suppose a 
man*s going supperless to bed should mtro- 
duce htm to the table of some great prince 
or other, wher^ he shall be ' ' 
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the noblest maiks of honour and 
»1.'^»ity, and do so much bvshieas after, that 
^•^ shall rise with as good a stomach for 
m.1.^ breakfiut as if he had fasted all night 
ca«ig^: or, suppose he should see his dearest 
r^r^cnds remain all night in great distresses, 
Bv-l&ich he could instantly have disengaged 
tftm.em from, could he have been content to 
^«ive gone to bed without the other bottle; 
k>^ieve me these effects of fancy are no 
B«3nteniptible consequences of commanding 

V* indulging one's appetite. 
' I forbear recommending my advice upon 

sany other accounts, untLL I hear how you 
nd your readers relish what I have al- 
vneady said; amo^g whom, if there be any 
<:l&st may pretend it is useless to them be- 
^saiiae they never dream at all, there may 
be others perhaps who do little else all day 
Hong. Were eveiy one as sensiUe as I am 
"wvbat happens to him in his deep, it would 
"be no dispute whether we pass so consider- 
able a portion of our time in the conation 
of stocks and atones, or whether the soul 
-^were not perpetually at work uj)on the 
jntnciple of thought. However, it is an 
nonest endeavour of mine to persuade my 
countrymen to reap some advantage from 
so many unregaraed hours, and as such 
you will encouraee it 

* I shall conclude with ^ving you a sketch 
ortwoofmy way of proceeding. ' 

* If I have any business of consequence 
to do to-morrow, I am scarce dropt asleep 
to-night but I am in the midst of it; and 

- -when awake, I consider the whole proces- 
moa of the affair, and get the advantage of 
the next day's expenence before the sun 
faas risen upon it 

* There is scarcely a great post but what 
I have some time or other been in; but my 
behaviour while I was master of a cc^lege 

E leases me so well, that whenever there 
t a province of that nature vacant, I intend 
to step in as soon as I can. 
f *1 nave done many things that would not 
: pass examination, when I have had the art 
J of flying or being invisible ; for which reason 
/ I am glad I am not possessed of those ex- 

1 traormnary qualities. 

i 'Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a 
great correspondent of yours, and have read 
many of my letters in your paper which I 
never wrote you. If you have a mind I 
should really be so, I have got a parcel of 
visions and other miscellanies in my noctu- 
aiy, which I shall send you to ennch your 
paper on proper occasions. I am, £cc 
*^ 'JOHN SHADOW. 

'Oxford, Aug. 20.» 
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Intoa, at in euie novi. P§r; 8>t; iii. 30. 

I hniiw thee to tlqr bottom ; IhNB withiji 

Tky tkaUew centre to tbe ntmost ■kin.->Z>ryini. 

Though the author of the following 
vinon it unknown to me, I am apt to think 
VouIL 48 



it may bcrtiie work of that ineemons gentle* 
man, who jHximiaed me, in the last paper, 
SQiae extracts out of his noctuary. 
« 

* StB,~I was the other day reading the 
life of BJ iahomet Among many othet ex-*" 
travagan^es, I find it recorded of Uiat im- 
postor, ^hat, in the fourth jrear of his age, 
the angel Gabriel caught him up whilst ne 
was amongst his plav-fellows; and carrying 
him aside, cut open his breast, plucked out 
his heart, and wrung out of it that black drop 
of blood, in which, say the Turkish divines, 
is contained the fomet heccaii, so that he 
was free from sin ever after. I immediately 
said to myself Though this story be a fiction, 
a very good moral may be drawn from it, 
would every man but apply it to himself, 
and endeavour to squeeze out of his heart 
whatever sins or ill qualities he finds in it 

' While my mind was wholly taken up 
with this contemplation, I insensibly fell into 
' a meet pleasing shimber, when methou^ 
two porters entered my chamber carrying 
a large chest between them. After having 
set it down in the middle of the room, they 
departed. I immediately endeavoured to 
open what was sent me, when a shape, hke 
that in which we paint our angels, ap- 
peared before me, and forbade me. ** Eih 
closed,*' said he, " are the hearts of several 
of your friends and acouaintance; but, be* 
fore you can be Qualified to see and ani- 
madvert on the failings of others, you must 
be pure yourself;*' whereupon he drew out 
his incisK>n knife, cut me open, took out 
my heart, and be^ to squeeze it I was 
in a great confusion to see how many things, 
which I had always cherished as virtues, 
issued out of my heart on this occasion. In 
shut, alter H had been thoroughly squeez- 
ed, it looked like an empty bladder; when 
the phantom breathing a fresh particle of 
divine air into it, restored it safe to its- for- 
mer repository; and having sewed me up, 
we began to examine the chest 

* The hearts were all enclosed in trans- 
parent phials, and preserved in liouor 
which looked like spirits of wine. The 
first which I cast my eye upon, I was afraid 
would have broke the glass which contain- 
ed it It shot up and down, with incredible 
swiftness, through the liquor in which it 
swam, and very frequently bounced against 
the side of the phial The/om^t, or spot 
in the middle ot it, was not large, but of a 
red fiery colour, and seemed to be the 
cause of^these violent agitations. " That," 
says my instructor, ** is the heart of Tom 
Di^adnought, who behaved himself well 
in the late wars, but has for these ten years 
last past been aiming at some post of ho« 
nour to no purpose. He is lately retired 
into tbe country, where, quite choked up 
with spleen ana choler, he rails at better 
men than himself, and will be for ever un- 
easy, because it is impossible he should 
think his mdrits sufficiently rewardfcd." 
The next heait that I examined was n* 
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markable for its smaUneas; It k^ sdll at 
the bottom of the phial, and I •oal^lUrdlf 
perceive that it beat at all The jJb^M 
was quite black, nuid had almost diffused 
itself over the wh<^ heart. •* This,'^ mys 
my interpreter, "is the heart of Dick 
Gloomy, who never thirsted after any 
thing but money. Notwithstanding all his 
endeavours, he'is still poor. This hasHnng 
him mto a most deplorable state of melan- 
choly and despair. He is a composition 
of envy and idleness; hates mankind, hot 
gives them their revenge by being more 
une^ to himself than to any one else.*' 

* The phial I looked upon next contained 
a large fair heart, which beat very strongly. 
The^mrt or spot in it was exceedingly 
smalf; but I could not help observing that, 
which way soever I turned the plual, it 
always appeared uppermost, and in the 
itnmgest point of light *• The heart you 
arc examining," says my companion, *• oe- 
longs to Will Worthy. He has, indeed, a 
most noble soul, and is possessed of a thou- 

' sand good qualities. The speck which you 
discover is vanity." 

« " Here," says the angel, «• is the heart 
of Freelove, your intimate friend." Free- 
- love and I," said I, "arc at present very 
cold to one another, and I do not care for 
looking on the heart of a man which I fear 
is overcast with rancour." My teacher 
commanded me to look upon it; I did so, 
and, to my unspeakable surprise, found 
that a small swelling spot, which I at first 
took to be ill-will towards me, was only 
]>aB«on; and that upon my nearer inspec- 
tioJt it wholly disappeared; upon which 
the phantom told me Freelove was one of 
the best-natured men alive. 

* •* ITiis," says my teacher, *• is a female 
heart of your acquaintance." I found the 
fomet in it of the largest aze, and of a 
nundred different colours, which were still 
varying every moment Upon my asking 
to whom it belonged, I was informed that 
it was the heart of Coouetilla. 

' I set it down^ and arew out another, in 
which I took the fonuB at first sight to be 
very small, but was amazed to find that, as 
I looked steadfastly upon it, it grew still 
larger. It was the heart of Melissa, a 
noted prude, who lives the next door to me. 

* " 1 show you this," said the phantom, 
••because it Is indeed a rarity, and you 
have the happiness to know the person to 
whom it belongs." He then put into my 
hand a large chiystal glass, that enclosed 
a heart, in which, though I examined it 
with the utmost nicety, I could not perceive 
any blemish. I made no scruple to affirm 
that it must be the heart of Seraphma; and 
was glad, but not surprised, to find that it 
was sa "She is indeed," continued my 
guide, ** the ornament, as well as the envy, 
of her sex. " At these last words he pointed 
to the hearts of several of her female ac- 
quaintance which lay in different phials, 
and had very laiye spoto in than, ul of a 



deep blue. **Toa are not to wonder/ 
says he, '*that yon see no spot in a heart 
whose innocence has been proof against all 
the corruptions of a depraved age. If it 
has any blemish, it is too small to be <&- 
covered by human eyes. 

' I laid tt down, and took up the heaiti 
of other females, in all of which the.^flMt 
ran in several veins, which were twisted 
together, and made a very perplexed 
fieure* I asked the meanii^of it, and was 
told it represented deceit 

*I should have been glad to have 
examined the hearts of several of my 
acquaintance, whom I knew to be par- 
ticularly addicted to drinking, gaming 
intriguing, £cc but my interpreter told me, 
I must let that alone until another oppor- 
tunity, and flung down the cover of the 
chest with so much violence as immedi- 
ately awoke me.' 
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Man may be considered in two views, as 
a reasonable and as a social being; capable 
of becoming himself either happy or mise> 
rable, and of contributing to the happiness 
or miscTT of his feHow-creatures. Suitably 
to this double capacity, the Contriver at 
hmnan nature hath wisely furnished it 
with two principles of action, self-love and 
benevolence; designed one of them to ren- 
der man wakeful to his own personal 
interest, the other to dispose him for ^ving 
his utmost assistance to all engaged m the 
same pursuit This is such an account of 
our frame, so agreeable to reason, so much 
for the honour of our Maker, and the credit 
of our species, that it may appear some- 
what unaccountable what should induce 
men to represent human nature as they 
do, under characters of disadvantage; or 
having drawn it with a little sordid aspect, 
what pleasure they can possibly take ia 
such a picture. Do they reflect that it is 
their own; and if we would believe them- 
selves, is not more odious than the original? 
One of the first that talked in this loftf 
strfin of our nature was Epicurus. Bene- 
ficence, would his followers say, is dl 
founded in weakness; and, whatev^' he 
pretended, the kindness that passeth be- 
tween men and men is by everv mair 
directed to himself. This, it must Se con- 
fessed, is of a piece with the rest of that 
hopeful philosophy, which having patched 
man up out of the four dements, attributes 
his beine to chance, and derives all his 
actions mnn an unintelligible declinatioa 
of atoms. And for these glorious discove- 
ries, the poet is beyond measure tranf> 
ported in tne praises of his hero, as if he 
must needs be something more than mam 
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idy for an endeavour to phive that man is 
I notbine superior to beasts. In this school 
ras Mr. lloobes instructed to speak after 
tie same manner, if he did not rather draw 
is knowledge from an observation of his 
wn temper; for he somewhere unluckily 
lys down this as a rule, *that from the 
imilitudes of thoughts and passions of one 
lan to the thoughts and passions of another, 
rhoBoever looks into himself, and consi- 
ers what he doth when he thinks, hopes, 
!ars, &c and upon what grounds, he 
tiall hereby read and know what are the 
ftoughts and passions of all other men 
pon the like occasions.* Now we will 
Uow Mr. Hobbes to know best how he 
ras inclined; but, in earnest, I should be 
eartUy out of concdt with mvself, if I 
tiought myself of this unamiable temper, 
B he affirms, and should have as little 
indness for myself as for any body in the 
rorld. Hitherto I always imagined that 
ind and benevolent propensions were the 
riginal growth of the heart of man, and, 
owever checked and overtopped by coun- 
nr inclinations, that have since sprung up 
rithin us, have still some force in the worst 
f tempers, and a considerable influence on 
lie best. And, methinks, it is a £ur step 
ywards the proof of this, that the most 
enelicent of all beings is he who hath an 
baolute fulness of perfection in himself; 
rho gave existence to the universe, and so 
amiot be supposed to want that which he 
oramunicatcxl, without diminishing from 
le plenitude of his own power and hap- 
iness. The philosophers before men- 
loned have indeed done all that in them 
ly to invalidate this amment; for, placing 
tie gods in a state oTthe most elevated 
lessedness, they describe them as selfish 
s we poor miserable mortals can be, and 
liot them out from all concern for man- 
ind, upon the score of their having no 
eed of us. But if He that sitteth in the 
cavens wants not us, we stand in con- 
inual need of him; and surely, next to 
[ie survev of the immense treasures of his 
wn mind, the most exalted pleasures he 
eceives is from beholding millions of 
features, lately drawn out of the gulf of 
oo^xisteiM:e, rejoicing in the various de- 
;rees of being and happiness imparted to 
hem. And as this is the true, the glorious 
haracter of the Deity, so in forming a 
easonable creature he would not, if pos- 
ible, suffer his image to pass out of his 
lands unadorned with a resemblance of 
limself in this most lovely part of his 
tatnre. For what complacency could a 
Dind, whose love is as unbounded as his 
aiowledge, have in a work so unlike him- 
elf; a creature that should be capable of 
aiowing and conversing with a vast circle 
€ objects, and love none but himself? 
Vhat proportion would there be between 
he head and the heart of such a creature, 
to affections and its understanding? Or 
ooUL a society of such creatures^ with no 



other bcMoi% but self-love on wluch to 
maintaiB a commerce, ever flourish? Rea- 
faO» It is certain, would oblige every man 
to pursur the general happiness as the 
means to jbrscure and establish his own; 
and yet, ube^es this considbration, diere 
were not a natural insUnct prompting men 
to desire the welfare and satisfaction of 
otbcts^ self-love, in defiance of the admo 
nitions of ceason, would quickly nm all 
things into- a state of war and confusion. 
As nearly interested as the soul is in the 
fate of the body, our provident Creator 
saw it necessaiy, by the constant returns 
of hunger and thirst, those importunate 
appetites, to put it in mind of its charp^e: 
knowing that if we should eat and dnnk 
no oftener than cold abstracted speculation 
should put us upon these exercises, and 
then leave it to reason to prescribe tha 
quantity, we should soob renne ourselves 
out of this bodily life. And, indeed, it is 
obvious to remark, that we follow nothing 
heartily unless carried to it by inclinations 
which anticipate our reason, and, like a 
bias, draw the mind strongly towards it 
In order, therefore, to estabuui a perpetual 
intercourse of benefits amongst mankind, 
their Maker would not fitH to give them 
this generous prepossession of benevolence, 
if, as I have said, It were possible* And 
from whence can we go about to argue its 
impossibility? Is it inconsistent with self- 
love? Are their motions contrary? Nol 
more than the diurnal rotation of the earth I 
is opposed te its annual, or, its motion round I 
its own centre, which might be improved 
as an illustration of self-love, to that which 
whirls it about the common centre of t)^ 
world, answering to universal benevolence. 
Is the force of self-love abated, or its in- 
terest prejudiced, by benevolence? So far 
from it, that benevolence, though a distinct 
principle, is extremely serviceable to self- 
love, and then doth most service when it is 
least desieined. 

But to descend from reason to matter of 
fact; the pity which arises on sight of 
persons in distress, and the satisfaction of 
mind which is the consequence of having 
removed them into a happier state, are 
instead of a thousand arguments to prove 
such a thing as a disinterested benevo- 
lence. Did pity proceed from a reflection 
we make upon our liableness to the same 
ill accidents we see befiall others, it were 
nothing to the present purpose; but this is 
assi^ing an artificial cause of a nati^ 
passion, and can by no means be admitted 
as a tolerable account of it, because chil* 
dren and persons most thoughtless about 
their own condition, and incapable of en- 
tering into the prospects of futurity, feel 
the most violent touches of compassion. 
And then, as to that charming^ delight 
which immediately follows the givintjojr 
to another, or relieving his sorrow, ana is, 
when the objects are numerous, and the 
kindness of importance* reaUy inexpressL* 
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ble, what can this be owing to but con- 
dciousness of a man's having done some- 
thing praise-worthy, and expressive of a 
great soul? Whereas, if in all this he only 
sacrificed to vanity and 8el|-4ove, as there 
would be nothing brave lo actions that 
make the most shining appearance, so na- 
ture would not have rewarded them with 
this divine pleasure; nor could the. com- 
mendations, which a person veceives for 
benefits done upon selfish views, be at all 
more satisfactory than when he is applaud- 
ed for what he doth without design; be- 
cause, in both cases, the ends of self-l^ve 
are equally answered. The conscience of 
approvingonesself a benefactor to mankind 
is the nmlest recom pence for being so; 
doubtless it is, and the most interestea can- 
not propose any thing so much to thdr own 
advantage; notwithstanding which, the in- 
clination is nevertheless unselfish. The 
pleasure which attends the gratification of 
our hunger and thirst, is not the cause of 
these appetites; they are previous to any 
such prospect; and so likewise is the de- 
sire of domg good; with this difference, 
that, being seated in the intellectual part, 
this last, though antecedent to reason, mav 

ret be improved and reflated by it; ana, 
will ado, is no otherwise a virtue than as 
. it !s^ so. Thus have 1 contended for the 
^digni^ of that nature I have the honour to 
^rtake of; and, after all the evidence pro- 
duced, I think I have a right to conclude, 
against the motto of this paper, that there 
is such a thing as generosity in the world. 
Though, if I were under a mistake in this, 
I should say as Cicero, in relation to the 
immortality of the soul, I willingly err, 
and should believe it very much for the in- 
terest of mankind to lie under the same 
delusion. For the contraiy notion naturally 
tends to dispirit the mind, and sinks it into 
a meanness fatal to the god-like zeal of 
dcnng good: as, on the other hand, it teaches 
people to be un^teful, by possessing them 
with a persuasion concerning their bene- 
factors, that they have no reeard to them 
in the benefits they bestow. Now he that 
banishes gratitude from among men, by so 
doing stops up the stream of oeneficence: 
for though in conferring kindnesses, a truly 
generous man doth not aim at a return, 
yet he looks to the qualities of the person 
obliged; and as nothing renders a person 
more unworthy of a l)enefit than his being 
without all resentment of it, he will not be 
^icCtemely forward to oblige such a roan. 
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PcrMquitnr aeeliit llle raum ; UbeftMstaqae tandem 
letibos innumerto, adductaque Ainibai arbor 

Cornift (Md, Met. Ub. a 774. 

TlM imjiiom axe he pliee, loud strokee reeoond : 

' « zSt ^'^^'^ ^^^ ^V^- ""^ ^('^ ^i^h B*nr ^ wmmd. 
Tie iooeea'd tne copaea niabinf to tlw ground. 

«SzR,^«I am 40 great an admirer of 
Jrees , that t)ie spot of ground I have 



chosen to build b mall aeat upon in the 
country is almost in the midst of a ^^^ 
wood. I was obliged, much against my wUl, 
to cut down several trees, that I nsigjbt 
have any such thing as a walk in my^ gar- 
dens; but then I have taken care to lesvc 
the space, between every walk, «■ much a 
wood as I found it. The moment yoa tma 
either to the right or left, you are m a 
forest, whe^ nature presents you with a 
much more beautifol scene than ooiild have 
been raised by art. 

* Instead or tulips or camatiQiis, I can 
show you oaks in my garden of fioor Inn- 
dred years standing, and a knot ol* fiaa 
that might shelter a troop of horse from 
the rain. 

* It is not without the utmost imfigDatkn 
that I observe several prodigal youn^ hein 
in the neighbourhood felling down the most 

glorious monuments of their ancestorsf in- 
nstry, and ruining, hi a day, the j yo i to ct 
of ages. 

*r am mightily x^leased with your &- 
course upon planting, which put me upon 
looking mto my books, to give yvn, aomt 
account of the veneration the ancirnts had 
for trees. There is an old traditim, that 
Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and t 
cedar; ana that these tiiree inoorporated 
into one tree, which was cut down for ^e 
building of the temple of Salomon. 

' laldoras, who fived in the reign of Om- 
stantius, assures us, that he saw, even ia 
his time, that fomoos oak in the plains of 
Mamre, under which Abraham is reported 
to have dwelt; and adds, that the people 
looked upon it with a great veneratiQii, im 
preserved it as a sacrea tree. 

<The heathens still went farther, and 
regarded it as the highest i^ece of sacri- 
lege to injure certain trees which they took 
to be protected by some deity. The story 
of Ensicthon, the grove at Dodona, aoo 
that at Delphi, are all instances of thii 
kind. 

' If we conader the machine in Virgil, so 
mtich blamed by several critics, in tfaii 
light, we shall hardly think it too violent 

< .^eas, when he built his fleet in order 
to sail for Italy, was obliged to cut dova 
the grove on mount Ida, which however 
he durst not do until he had obtained leave 
from Cybele, to whom it was dedicated. 
The goddess could not but think herself 
obliged to protect these ships, which were 
maoe of consecrated timber, after a verr 
extraordinary manner, and therefore de- 
sired Jupiter that they might not be ob- 
noxious to the power of wave» or winds. 
Jupiter would not grant this, but pi ou i ia c d 
her that as many as came safe to Italy 
should be transformed into goddesses of the 
sea; which the poet tells us was aocoid- 
ingly executed. 

** And now at length the numbend koura wen carn^ 
Predi'd by Fate's irrevocable doom. 
When the great mother of the gode was ttm 
Toaait her tliiiie; sad iliush Jove's decvesb 
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rint, ft^om the qutrur o^ thQ morn Uwre sprang 
L light tbat ling'd thobeBveas, and shot aloDg : 
Then flroin a doud, fring'd round with golden fires, 
^ere timbrels heart!, and Berecjrnthian quires : 
ind last a ▼ofoe with more than mortal sounds, 
lotb hosts in arms opposed with equal horror wouAds. 
O Trojan race, your needless aid forbear; 
ind kno^e my ships are my peeuliar care. 
^ith neater ease the bold Kntulian may, . 
^ith hissing brands, attempt to bum the sea. 
Than singe my sacred pines. But you, my charge, 
[»o«*d fW>m your crooked anchors, launch at large, 
BxRlted each a nymph : forsake the sand, 
%nd swim the seas, at Cybele's oommand.* 
Ho sooner had the goddera oeas*d to speak, 
IVhen, Id. th' obedient ships their hawsers break, 
And. strange to tell, like dolphins, in the main, 
rbey piange their prows, and dive and spring again: 
As many beauteous maids the billows sweep, 
As rode befbre tall vessels on the deep.*' 

*The common opinion concernipe the 
^mphs, whom the ancients called Hama- 
ryads, is more to the honoar of trees than 
ay thing yet mentioned. It was thought 
le fate of these nymphs had so near a de- 
endance on some trees, more especially 
Bk& that they lived and died together. 
•orThis reason they were extremely grate- 
il to such persons who preserved those 
rees with which their being subsisted. 
LpcAlonius tells us a very remarkable 
tory to this purpose* with which I shall 
xmclade my letter. 

< A certain man» called Rhaccus, observ- 
ag an old oak ready to fall, and being 
noved with a sort of compassion towards 
he tree, ordered his servants to pour in 
resh earth at the roots of it, and set it up- 
right The Hamadryad, or nymph, who 
nust necessarily have perished with the 
;ree, appeared to him the next day, and, 
after having returned him her thanks, told 
bim she was ready to grant whatever he 
should ask. As she was extremely beau- 
tiful, Rhscus desired he might be enter- 
tained as her lover. The Hamadryad, not 
much displeased with the request, pro- 
mised to give him a meeting, but com- 
manded htm for some days to abstain from 
the embraces of all other women, adding 
that she would send a bee to him, to let 
him know when he was to be happy. 
Rhaecus was, it seems, too much addicted 
to gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill-luck when the faithful bee came buz- 
zing about him; so that, instead of minding 
his kind invitation, he had like to have 
killed him for his pains. The Hamadryad 
was so provoked at her own disappomt- 
nient» and the ill usage of her messenger, 
that she deprived Rhxcus of the use of his 
hmbs. However, says the story, he was 
not so much a cripple, but he made a shift 
to cut down the tree, and consequently to 
fell his mistress.' 
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"; Assiduo labnntnr terapora motu 

non seeus ae flumen. Ncqiie enim conAtRtere flumea, 
jt«e tevia bora potest : sed ut unda impellitnr unda, 
]^K«turque prior venienti. urgetque priorem, 
^mpora sic fiigicmt pariter, pariturque sequuntur ; 



Et nova sunt semiier. Kam qvod fhh ante, NUetmn esi 
Fitqne qnod haud flierat: momentaqtie cuncU ne- 
vantur. Ovi< Met Lib. zv. IW. 

B>n times are la perpetual flux, and run. 
Like rivers firom their fimn tains, rolling on. 
For time, no more than streams, is at a stay , 
The flying %out is ever on her way ; 
And as the fhanuins still supply their stole. 
The wave behind impels the wave before ; 
Thus in successive course the minutes ruh. 
And urge their predecessor minutes on. 
Still moving, ever new , for former things 
Are laid aside, like abdicated kings : 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates some act, till tlien unknown. 

The following discourse comes from the \ 
same hand vnth the essays ufion injinitv4e. ' 

* We consider infinite space as an expan- 
sion without a circumference; we consider 
etemitj, or infinite duration, as a line that 
has nather a be^nning nor an end. In our 
speculations of infinite space, we consider 
that particular place in which we exist as 
a kind of centre to the whole expansion. 
In our speculations of eternity, we consider 
the time which is present to us as the 
midcUe, which divides the whole line into 
two equal parts. For this reason, many 
witty authors compare the present time to 
an isthmus, or narrow neck of land, that 
rises in the midst of an ocean, immeasur- 
ably diffused on either side df it. 

* Philosophy, and indeed common sense, 
naturally throws etemitv under two divi- 
sions, wnich we may call in English that 
eternity which is pajst, and that eternity ^ 
which is to come. The learned terms 
ofjEtemitas afiarte ante, and JEtemitas a 
fiarte fiost, may be more amusing to the 
reader, but can have no other idea affixed 
to them than what is conveyed to us by 
those words, an eternity that is past, and 
an eternity that is to come. BUu^h of these 
eternities is bounded at the one extreme, 
or, in other words, the former has an end, 
and the latter a beginning. 

* Let us first of all consider that eternity 
which is past, reserving that which is to 
come for the subject of another paper. The 
nature of this eternity is utterly inconceiv- 
able by the mind of 'man: our reason de- 
monstrates to us that it has been, but at the 
same time can frame no idea of it, but what 
is big with absurdity and contradiction. 
We can have no other conception of anv 
duration which is past, than that all of it 
was once present; and whatever was once 
present is at some certain distance from us, 
and whatever is at any certain distance 
from us, be the distance never so remote, 
cannot be eternity. The very notion of any 
duration being past implies that it was once 
present, for the idea ol being once present 
IS actually included in the iaea of its being 
past. This therefore is a depth not to fl^ 
sounded by human understanding. We ^re 
sure that there has been an eternity, and 
yet contradict ourselves when we measure 
this eternity by uny notion which we can 
frame cf it 
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* If we go to the bottom of this matter, 
we shall find that the difficulties we meet 
with in OUT conceptions of eternity proceed 
from this single reason^ that we can have 
no other idea of any kind of duration, than 
tiiat by which we ourselves, and all other 
created being;8, do exist; which is, a suc- 
cessive duration made up of past, present, 
and to come. There is nothmg wmch ex- 
ists after this manner, all the parts of whose 
existence were not once actuallv present, 
and consequently may be reachea by a cer- 
tain number of ^ears applied to it. We 
may ascend as high as we please, and em- 
ploy our being to that- eternity which is to 
come, in adding millions of years to mil- 
lions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountain-head of duration, to 
any beginning in eternity: but at the same 
time we are sure, that whatever was once 

g resent does lie within the reach of num- 
ers, though perhaps we can never be able 
to put enough of them together for that 
purpose. We may as well say, that any 
thing may be actually present m any part 
of infinite spate, which does not lie at a 
certain distance from us, as that any part 
of infinite duration was once actually pre- 
sent, and does not also lie at some deter- 
mined distance from us. The distance in 
both cases may be immeasurable and in- 
definite as to our faculties, but our reason 
trfk us that it cannot be so in itself. Here 
tiherefore is that difficult which human 
understanding is not capaole of surmount- 
ing. We are sure that something must 
have existed from eternity, and are at the 
same time unable to conceive, that any 
thing which exists, according to our notion 
of existence, can have existed from eter- 
nity. 

'It is hard for a reader, who has not 
rolled this thought in his own mind, to fol- 
low in such an abstracted speculation; but 
I have been the longer on it, because I 
think it is a demonstrative argument of the 
being and eternity of God: and, though 
there are many other demonstrations which 
Icsd us to this great truth, I do not think 
we ought to lav aside any proofs in this 
matter, which the light of reason has sug- 
gested to us, especially when it is such .a 
one as has been urged by men famous for 
their penetration and force of understand- 
ing, and which appears altogether conclu- 
nve to those who will be at the pains to 
examine it. 

'Having thus considered that eternity 
which is past, according to the best idea 
we can frame of it, I shall now draw up 
those several articles on this subject, whicn 
are dictated to us bv the light of reason, 
and which may be looked upon as the creed 
oS^ philosopher in this great poinL 

' I irst, it is cert»n that no being could 
have made itself; for, if so, it must have 
acted before it was, which is a contradiction. 

•Secondly, That therefore some being 
must have existed trom all eternity. 



'Thirdly, That Whatever exists ater 
the manner of created beings, or icninliiif, 
to any notions which we have of existeaoe, 
could not have existed from eternity. 

' Fourthly, That this Eternal Beuag omc 
therefore be the great Author of , 
" the Ancient of Days," who, beat 
infinite distance in his perfections 1 
finite and created beings, exists in a qaiae 
different manner from tnem, and in a man- 
ner of which they can have no idea. 

' I know tiiat several of the schoolmen^ 
who would not be thought ignorant of any 
thing, have pretended to explain the dbsb- 
ner of God's existence, by telling us tliat 
he comprehends infinite duration in everr 
moment: that eternity is with him a/kioir- 
tum 9tan9, a fixed point; or, which is as 
good sense, an infinite instant; that nothing 
with reference to his exist^ice, is either 
past or to come: to which the ingenioos 
Mr. Cowley alludes in his descripltion of 
heaven? 

" Nothinc ii there to come, and nothiaf jpmttl^ 
Bat an eternal imw doea alwaye last.'* 

'For my own part, I look upon these 
prop6sitions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to them; and think men had bet- 
ter own their ignorance than advance doc- 
trines by which they mean nothing, and 
which, indeed, are self-contradictory. We 
cannot be too modest in our disqnisitioiis 
when we meditate on Him, who is environ- 
ed with so much ^lory and perfection, who 
is the source of being, the fixintain of all that 
existence which we and his whole creatiGa 
derive from him. Let us therefore, with 
the utmost humility, acknowledge, that* 
as some being must necessarily have exist- 
ed from eternity, so this bdng does exist 
after an incomprehensible manner, since it 
is impossible tor a being to have esdsted 
from eternity after our manner or notions 
of existence. Revelation confirms these 
natural dictates of reason in the accounts 
which it gives us of the divine existence, 
where it tells us, that he is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, suid for ever; that he is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
enaing; that a thousand years are with him 
as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years: by which, and the 'like expres&on^ 
we are taught that his existence, with re- 
lation to time or duration, is infinitely dif- 
ferent firom the existence of any <« his 
creatures, and consequentiy that it is im- 
possible for us to frame any adequate con- 
ceptions of it. 

' In the first revelation wluch he makes 
of his own bang, he entities himself, '* I 
Am that I Am;" and when Moses desires 
to know what name he shall give him in his 
embassy to Pharaoh, he bids him say that 
" I Am hath sent you. " Our peat Crea- 
tor, by this revelation of himself, does in a 
manner exclude eveiy thin^ else from a 
real existence, and distingmshes hirosdt 
from his creatures as the only bdng which 
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:'tnily and really exists. The ancient Pla- 
tonic notioii, which was drawn from specu- 
iMions of eternity wonderfully agrees with 
rtHis revelation which God has made of 
iliimself. There is nothing, say they, which 
jn Tealil^ exists, whose existence, as we 
rcall it, h pieced up of past, present, and to 
i c:ome. Such a flitting and successive ex- 
istence is rather a shadow of existence, and 
something which is like it, than existence 
itself. He only properly exists whose ex- 
: istence is entirely present; that is, in other 
: -words, who exists iri the most perfect man- 
ner, and in such a manner as we have no 
idea of. 

* I shall conclude this speculation with one 
useful inference. How can we sufficiently 
prostrate ourselves and fsdl down before 
oar Maker, when we consider that ineflFable 
goodness and wisdom which contrived this 
existence for finite natures^ What must 
be the overflowings of that good-will, 
-which prompted our Creator to adapt ex- 
istence to beings in whom it is not neces- 
sary? especially when we consider that he 
himself was before in the complete posses- 
sion of existence and of happmess, and in 
the full enjoyment of eternity. What man 
can think ot himself as called out and se- 
jjarated from nothing, of his being made a 
consdous, a reasonable, and a happy crea- 
ture; in short, in being taken in as a 
sharer of existence, and a kind of partner 
in eternity, without being swallowed up in 
wonder, m praise, in adoration! It is in- 
deed a thought too big for th^e mind of 
man, and rather to be entertained in the 
secresy of devotion, and in the sOence of 
his soul, than to be expressed by words. 
The Supreme Being has not given us 
powers or faculties sufficient to extol and 
magnify such unutterable goodness. 

* It is however some comfort to us, that 
we shall be always doine what we shall be 
never able to do, and that a work which 
cannot be finished, will however be the 
work of an eternity,* 
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— Teneranim luaor amonim. 

Otid, Triit. 3. £1. Hi. Lib. 3. 73. 

Love, the aoft subject of his sportive muse. 

I HAVE just received a letter from a gen- 
tleman, who tells me he has observed with 
no small concern, that my papers have of 



_jyte bggn yeiy barren in .rplatinn to Iftvej 
asuoject which, when agreeably handled, 
can scarcely fail of being well received by 
both sexes. 

If my invention therefore should be al- 
most exhausted on this head, he offers to 
serve under me in the quality of a love- 
xaauiat; for which place he conceives him- 
self to be thoroughly qualified, having 
made this passion his principal study, and 
observed it in All its difierent shapes and 



appearances, from the fifteenth to the 
forty-fifth year of his age. 

He assures me, with an air of confidence, 
which I hope proceeds from his real abili- 
ties, that he does not doubt of giving judg- 
ment to the satisfaction of the parties con- 
cerned on the most nice and intricate cases 
which can happen in an amour; as. 

How great the contraction of the fingers 
must be Defore it amounts to a squeeze by 
the hand. 

What can be properly termed an abso- 
lute denial from a msdd, and what from a 
widow. 

What advances a lover may presume to 
make, after having received a pat upon his 
shoulder from his mistress's fan. 

Whether a lady, at the first interview, 
may allow an humble servant to kiss her 
hand. 

How far it may be permitted to caress 
the maid in order to succeed with the mis- 
tress. 

What ccmstructions a man may put upon 
a smile, and in what cases a fi'own goes for 
nothing. 

On what occasions a sheepish look may 
do servicQi dec 

As a farther proof of his skill, he also 
sent me several maxims in love, which he 
assurer me are the result of a long and 
profound reflection, some of which I think 
myself Obliged to communicate to the pub- 
lic, not remembering to have seen them 
before in any author. 

* There are more calamities in the world 
arising from love than from hatred. 

'Love is the daughter of idleness, but 
the mother of disquietude. 

'Men of grave natures, says Sir Francis 
Bacon, are the most constant; for the same 
reason men should be more constant than 
women. 

* The. gay part of mankind is most amo- • 
roQs, the serious most loving. 

'A coquette often loses her reputation 
while she preserves her virtue. 

' A prude often preserves her reputation 
when she has lost her virtue. 

'Love refines a man's behaviour, but* 
makes a woman's ridiculous. 

'Love is generally accompanied with 
good-will in the young, interest in the mid- 
dle-aged, and a passion too gross to name 
in the old. 

'The endeavours to revive a decaying 
passion generally extinguish the remains 
of it. 

' A woman who from being a slattern be- 
comes over-neat, or from being over-neat 
becomes a slattern, is most certainly in 
love.' 

I shall make use of this gentleman's skill 
as I see occasion; and since I am got upon 
the subject of love, shall conclude this pa- 
per with a copy of verses which were 
lately sent me by an unknown hand, as I 
look upon them to be above the ordmary 
run of sonnetteers. 
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The aolhor tells me tliey were written in 
one of his despairing fits; and I find enter* 
tains some hope that his mistress may pity 
such a passion as he has described, b^ore 
she knows that she herself is Corinna. 

* CoBeeal. fond man, conceal thy mighty smart. 

Nor tftll Corinna the has llr'd thy heart. 

In vain woukTst thou ooaaplain, in Tain | 
^ To ask a pity which she roust not lend. 
^ 8he*8 too much thy superior to comply. 

And f^, too (hir to let thy passion dta. 

Laiiffttish in sRcret, and with dumb snrprist 

Xhink the resistless giancas of her ayes. 
"At awfUl distance enter|ain thy ffrief, 
"^ Be still in pain, but never ask relief. 



I pain, 

Ne*er tempt her scorn of thy consuming state, 
Be any way undone, bat fly her hate. 

I Thou must submit to see thy charmer Mess 

1 Some happier youth that shall admire her less; 
Who in that lovely form, that beavealy mind, 

* Shall mias tea thousand beauties thou coukTst find. 
Who with low flincy shall approach her charms. 
While, half enjoyed, she sinks into his arms, 
fihe knows not, must not know, thy nobler flrs. 
Whom she, and whom the muses do Inspire ; 
Her image only shall thy breast employ. 
And fill thy captive soul with shades of Joy; 

j Direct thy dreams by nisht, thy thoughts t^ day ; 

/ And never, never from thy bosom stray.'* 
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Art without a vein.— JisacMiaioii. 

J LOOK upon the playhouse as a world 
Within itsel£ They have lately furnished 
the middle region of it with a new set of 
meteors in order to give the sublime to 
many modem tragedies. I was there last.- 
winter at the first rehearsal of the new 
thunder, t which is much more deep and 
smiorous than any hitherto made use of. 
They have a Salmoneus behind the sccncr 
who plays it off with great success. Their 
lightnings are made to flash more briskly 
than heretofore, their clouds are also bet- 
ter furbelowed, and more voluminous; not 
to mention a violent storm locked up^in a 
great chest, that is designed for the Tem- 
pest They are also provided with above 
a dozen showers of snow, which, as I am 
informed, are the plays of many unsuccess- 
ful poets aitificially cut and shredded for 
that Use. Mn Ryner's Edgar is to fall in 
snow at the next acting of King Lear, in 
order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, 
the distress of that unfortunate prince; and 
to, serve by way of decoration to a piece 
which that great critic has written agwnst. 



> .J!.P**^-.S*'"' ^^^ written by Gilbert, the second 
brother of Eustace Budgel, esq. 

tThis is an allusion to Mr. Dennis's new and im- 
proved method of making thunder. Dennis had con- 
tnved this thunder for the advantage of his tragedy of 
Appius and Virfpnia ; the players hif^hly approved of it, 
and It is the same that is used at the present day. Not- 
withstandina the efisct of this thunder, however, the 
play was coldly received, and laid aside. Some nirhts 
after. Dennis being in the pit at tlie reprewjntation of 
Macbeth, and hearing the thunder made use of, arose 
from his seat in a violent passion, exclaiming with an 
oath, that that was his thunder. 'See (said be) how 
these rascals use me: they will not let my play run. 
and fet they steal my thunder.* 



1 I do not indeed wonder that the . 
Ishould be such professed enemies to 
among our nation who are commonlv I 
(by the name of critics, since it is a 
/among these gentlemen to fall upon s 
not because it is ill written, but beca 
takes. Several of them lay it dawn 
maxim, that whatever dramatic peii,^, 
ance has a long run, itiust of necesid^li, 
good for nothing; as though thefir^W 
cept in poetry were ' not to please.' wke* 
ther this rule holds good or not, I U 
leave to the determination of those wisai 
better judges than myself: if it does, la 
sure it tends very much to the honaar • 
those gentlemen who have established 1; 
few of their pieces have been disgraced If 
a run of three da^rs, and most of them box 
so exquistely written, that the town wd 
never give them more than one n^ 
hearing. 

J have a great esteem for a true critici 
such as Aristotle and Longinus amoo^ifae 
Greeks: Horace and Quintilian among tbi 
Romans; Hoileau and Dacier aroong tkj 
i French. B^t it is our misfortune that soai 
\ who set up for professed critics among v^ 
'>are so stupid that they do not know hov 
to put ten words together with elegance flfi 
common propriety; and withal so i&tentt;) 
that they have no taste of the learned hr | 
guages, and therefore criticise upon old fl- 
thors only at second-hand. They judge d 
them by what others have written, and n^ 
by any notions they have of the aotiiao 
themselves. The words unity, actioo, sen- 
timent, and diction, pronounced with an air 
of authority, give them a figure ami 
learned readers, who are apt to 

they arc veir deep, because Uiey are 

teUigible. The ancient critics are &D rf 
the praises of their Contemporaries; they 
discover beauties which escaped the w- 
servation of the vulpr, and very <Aen M 
out reasons palliatmg and excusing such 
litde slips and oversights as were comoiit- 
ted in the writings of eminent authors. On 
the contrary, most of the smatterers ip 
criticism, who appear among us, make it 
their business to vilify and depreciate every 
new production tliat gains applause, to 
decry imaginary blemishes, ana to pnife, 
by far-fetched argumeitts, that what pas 
for beauties in any celebrated piece ait 
faults and errors. In short, the writinp of j 
these critics, compared with those of the/ 
ancients, are like the works of the si^lusttf 
compared with those of the old philoso-j: 
phers. I 

Envy and cavil arc the natural fhntsof 
laziness and ignorance: which was proba- 
bly the reason that in the heathen mytho- 
lo^ Momus is said to be the son of Nox 
and Somnus, of darkness and sleep. Idk 
men, who have not been at the pains to acr 
complish or distinguish themselves, 9Xt 
very apt to detract from othere; as ip»- 
rant men are very subject to decry tEo« 
beauties in a celebn^ work which thejr 
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•« not eyes to discover. Many of our 
B of Momus, who dignify themselves 
the name of critics, are the genuine de- 
nida.nts of these two illustrious ancestors. 
ey are often led into those numerous ab- 
<dities, in which they daily instruct the 
>ple, by not considenng that, first, there 
Bometimes a greater judgment shown in 
iriating from the rules of art than in ad- 
ring^ to them; and, secondly, that there 
nore beauty in the works of a great ge- 
IS, iw^ho is ignorant of all the rules of art, 
ui in the works of a little genius, who 
t only knows but scrupulously observes 
em. 

First, "We may often take notice of men 
lo are perfectly acquainted with all the 
les of good writing, and, notwithstand- 

§, choose to depart from them on extra- 
inary occasions. I could give instances 
It of all the tragic writers of antiquity 
ho have shown their judgment in this 
Mticular; and purposely receded from an 
itablished rule of the drama, when it has 
lade way for a much higher beauty than 
\e observation of such a rule would have 
cen. Those who have surveyed the no- 
lest pieces of architecture and statuary, 
oth ancient and modem, know very well 
hat there are frequent deviations from art 
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Quale per inoerUm lanam gob luco mali^a 
Eat iter in eylviB Flrg. yJEn, vi. 270. 

Thus WHQder travellen in woods by night, 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 

Mt dreaming correspondent, Mr. Sha- 
dow, has sent me a second letter, with 
several curious observations on dreams in 
general, and the method to render sleep 
improving: an extract of his letter will not, 
I presume, be cUsagreeable to my readers. 

* Since we have so little time to spare, 
that none of it may be lost, I see no reason 
why we should neglect to examine those 
imaginary scenes we are presented with in 
sleep, only because they have less reality 
in them than our waking meditations. A 
traveller would bring his judgment in ques- 
tion, who would despise the directions of 
his map for want of^ real roads in it, be- 
cause here stands a dot instead of a town, 
or a cypher instead of a city; and it must 
be a long day's journey to travel through 
two or three inches. Fancy in dreams 
jjives us much such another landscape <rf 
life as that does of countries: and, though 
uts appearance may seem strangely jum- 
bled together, we mav often observe such 



« the works of the greatest masters, which -traces and footsteps of noble thoughts, as. 



lave produced a much nobler effect than a 
nore accurate and exact way of proceed- 
ng could have done. This often arises 
Tom what the Italians call Xhit gttato grande 
n these arts, which is what we call the 
Mblime in writing. 

In the next place, our critics do not seem 
sensible that there is more beauty in thei 



works of a great genius, who is ignorant off tior 
the rules of art, than in those of a little geJ "die. 



nius who knows and observes them. It \i 
of these men of^genius that Terence speakj 
in opposition to the little artificial cavUlers 
of his time: 



* Qaonim emulari exoptat negllgentiam 
Potios quam iatonim oMcoram diligentiam.* 

* Whose negligenoe he would rather imiute than theae 
men's obscure diligence.' 

A critic may have the same consolation 

jn the ill success of his play as Dr. South 

"tells us a physician has at the death of a 

patient, that he was killed secundum artem, 

[Our inimitable Shakspeare is a stumbliitg- 

[block to the whole tribe of these rigid 

: critics. Who would not rather read ond 

^ his plays, where there is not a single 

rule of the stage observed, than any pt^ 

duction of a modem critic, where there i; 

not one of them violated ! Shakspeare wa 

indeed bom with all the seeds of poetry 

and may be compared to the stone in Pyrr- 

hus's ring, which, as Pliny tells us, nad 

the figure of Apollo arid the nine muses 

, in the veins of it, produced by the spon- 

. taneous hand of nature, without any nelp 

ftom art 

Vol. II 49 



if carefully pursued, mi^ht lead us into a 
proper path of action. There is so much 
rapture and ecstacy in our fancied bliss* 
and something so dismal and shocking in 
our fancied misery, that, though the inac- 
tivity of the body has given occasion for 
calling sleep the image of death, the brisk- 
ness of the fancy affords us a strong intima- 
tion of something within us that can never 



*I have wondered that Alexander the 
Great, who came into the world sufficiently 
dreamed of by his parents, and had him- 
self a tolerable knack of dreaming, should 
often say, that sleep was one thing which 
made him sensible he was mortaL I, who 
have not such fields of action in the day- 
time to divert my attention from this 
matter, plainly perceive that in those 
operations of the mind, while the body is 
at rest, there is a certain vastness of con- 
ception very suitable to the capacity, and 
demonstrative of the force of* that divine 
part in our composition which will last for 
ever. Neither do I much doubt but, had 
we a tme account of the wonders the hero 
-ISst-mentioned performed in his sleep, his 
conquering this litUe globe would hardlv 
be worth mentioning. 1 may afiirm, with 
out vanity, that, when I compare sever, 
actions in Quintus Curtius with some othet 
in ray own noctuary, I appear the greate 
hero of the two.' 

I shall close this subject with observing, 
that while we are awake we are at libertv 
to fix our thoughts on what we please, bu' 
in sleep we have not the command of tnem. 
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The ideas which strike the fancy arise in 
us without our choice, either from the oc- 
currences of the day past, the tempter we 
lie down in, or it may be the direction of 
some superior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be so 
differently affected in sleep, that our ac- 
tions of the day might be either rewarded 
or punished with a little age of happiness 
or misery. Swnt Austin was of opinion that, 
if in Paradise there was the same vicissi- 
tude of sleeping and waking, as in the pre- 
sent world, the dreams of its inhabitants 
would be very happy. 

And so far at present are our dreams in 
our power, that they are generally con- 
formable to our waking thoughts, so that it 
18 not impossible to convey ourselves to a 
concert of music, the conversation of dis- 
tant friends, or any other entertainment 
which has been before lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applymg these hints, 
will find the necessity of making a good 
day of it, if they heartily wish themselves 
a good night 

I have often considered Marcia's prayer, 
and Lucia's account of Cato, in this light. 

* Mare. O ye mortal powera, that fniard the Juat, 
Watch round hia coach, and eoAen hie repoee, 
Banish hia iorrows, and becatei his eoul 
With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues. 
And show mankind that goodnees is your care. 

Imc. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous manl 

Maroia, 1 have seen thy god-like flitber; 
Some power invisible snpporU his soul. 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 
A kind reflresbin^ sleep has Allen upon bim : 

1 saw him stretch'd at ease, his fancy lost 

In pleasing dreams. As I drew near his couch 

Be amil'd, and cry'd, Casar, thou canst not hurt me.* 

Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a postscript, 
that he has no manner of tide to the vision 
which succeeded his first letter; but adds, 
that, as the gentleman who wrote it dreams 
very sensibly, he shall be glad to meet him 
some night or other under the great elm- 
tree, by which Virgil has given us a fine 
metaphorical image of sleep, in order to 
turn over a few of the leaves together, 
and oblige the public with an account of 
the dreams that lie under them. 
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-Absentem qui rodit amieum ; 



Q,ui noa defisndit alio culpante ; solutoe 
Qui captat risus homlnum, fkmamque dieads ; 
Fingere qui non visa potest ; oommiasa taeere 
doi nequit : bic niger est : hunc tu, Romane, cavsto. 
At. Sat. iv. Lib. 1. 81. 

He that shall rail against his abaent friends. 

Or hears them scandalized, and not defends; 

Sports with their fhme, and speaks whatever he can. 

And only to be thought a witty man ; 

Tells ules, and brings his friends in disesteem ; 

That man's a knave ;— be sure beware of him. 

OsscA. 

Were all the vexations of life put to- 
{ gether, we should find that a great part of 
f them proceeds from those calumnies and 
/ reproaches which we spread abroad con- 
i ceming one another. 

There is scarce a man living* who is 



not, in some degree, guilty of this 
though at the same time, however, 
treat one another, it must be coofei _ 
that we all consent in speaking ill of lln 
persons who are notorious for this practiai|^ 
It generally takes its rise either froa m 
ill-will to mankind, a private inclinatioB ts 
make ourselves esteemed, an ostentatioii d 
wit, a vanity of being thought in the secreb 
of the wodd, or from a desire of gratiMf 
any of these dispositions of mind in mm 
persons with whom we converse. 

The publisher of scandal is more or les 
odious to mankind, and criminal in bimadl 
as he is influenced by any one or more of 
the foregoing motives. But, whatever oar 
be the occasion of spreading these Calse re- 
ports, he ought to consider that the efifct 
of them is equally prejucUcial and peni- 
cious to the person at whom they are aunei 
The injury is the same, though the prindpfe 
from which it proceeds may be different 

As every one looks upon tiimself with tno 
much indulgence, when he passes a jui%- 
ment on his own thouehts or actions, and s 
very few would be thought guilty of tlus 
abominable proceeding, which is so uiuvcr- 
sally practised, and at the sanne time so 
universally blamed, I shall lay down three 
rules, by which I would have a man exaruK 
and search into his own heart before lie 
stands acouitted to himself of that evil di»> 
position 01 mind which I am here raca- 
tioning. 

First of all, Let him conader whether he 
does not take delight in hearing the £uiiB 
of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to 
believe such litUe blackening accounts, and 
more inclined to be credulous on the un- 
charitable than on the good-natured side. 

Thirdly, Wl^ether he is net ready U> 
spread and propagate such reports as tend 
to the disreputation of another. 

These are the several steps by whick 
this vice proceeds and grows up into slan- 
der and defamation. 

In the first place, a man who takes de- 
light in hearing the faults of others, shows 
sufficientiy that he has a true relish of scan- ! 
dal, and consequenUy the seeds of this vice t 
within him. If his mind is gratified with 
hearing the reproaches which are cast on 
others, he will find the same pleasure in re- 
lating them, and be the more apt to do it, 
as he will naturally imagine eveiy one he 
converses with is delighted in the same 
manner with himself. A man should en- 
deavour, therefore, to wear out of his mind . 
this criminal curio^ty, which is perpetuallv 
heightened and inflamed by listenini^ to snoi 
stones as tend to the disreputation of otherL 

In the second place, a man should cansolt 
his own heart, whether he be not apt to be- 
lieve such little blackening accounts, and 
more inclined to be credulous on the mi- 
charitable than on the good-natured side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself 
and generally arises from a man's conscioas- 
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KH of his own secret corruptions. It is a 
Iret^y saying of Tliales, 'Falsehood is just 
s £sLV distant from truth as the eai*s are 
POTTfc the eyes.** By which he would inti- 
A&^e, that a wise man should not easily give 
r^dit to the report of actions which he has 
lOC seen. I shall, under this head, men- 
kon two or three remarkable rules to be 
'l>served by the members of the celebrated 
Lt»t»ey de la Trappe, as they are published 
tk a. little French book.f 

Tlie fathers are there ordered never to 
;ive an ear to any accounts of base or crimi- 
lal actions; to turn off all such discourse if 
>068ible; but, in case they hear any thing 
iC tliis nature so well attested that they 
rannot disbelieve it, they are then to sup- 
pose that the criminal action may have pro- 
ceeded from a rocxI intention in nim who is 
^ilty of it This is, perhaps, carrying 
ihanty to an extravagance; but it is cer- 
rainly much more laudable than to suppose, 
&s tbe ill-natured part of the world does, 
tliat indifferent ana even good actions pro- 
Deed from ba4 principles and wrong inten- 
tions. 

In the third place, a man should examine 
his heart, whether he does not find in it a 
secret inclination to propagate such reports 
as tend to the disreputation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, which I 
have hitherto been speaking of, arises to 
this degree of malignity, it discovers itself 
in its worst symptom, and is in danger of 
becoming incurable. I need not therefore 
insist upon the guilt in this last particular, 
^which every one cannot but disapprove, 
"who is not void of humanity, or even com- 
moo discretion. I shall only add, that, 
ivhatever pleasure any man may take in 
spreading whispers of this nature, he will 
find an infinitely greater satisfaction in con- 
qoering the temptation he is under, by 
letting the secret die within his own breast. 
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— ^Non ut placidis eneant imiDitia, non at 

Serpentes avibua feminentur, tigribus agni. 

At. An P00L ver. 13. 
-Natorp, and tbe eommon law* of nnM, 



Forbid toreeoncile antipathiet . 

Or make a make engender with a doT«, 

And hungry tigers court tbe tender lanibe. 



If ordinary authors would condescend to 
write as they think, they^ would at least be 
allowed the pruse of being intelligible. But 
they really take pains to be ridiculous: and, 
by the studied ornaments of style, perfectly 
disguise the little sense the]^ aim at There 
is a grievance of this sort in the common- 
wealth of letters, which I have for some 
lime resolved to redress, and accordingly I 
have set this day apart for justice. What 

*8tob«iSemi. 61. 

t Felibien, Dewniption d« TAbbaye de la Trappe, 
Parte, 1671 ; reprinted in 168B. It ia a letter of H Ali- 
bien to the dutdieae of Lancooit. 



I mean is the mixture of inconastent meta- 
phors, which is a fault but too often found 
m learned writers, but in all the unlearned 
without exception. 

In order to set this matter in a clear light, 
to every reader, I shall in the first place ob-( 
serve, that a metaphor is a simile in one 
word, which serves to convey the thoughts 
of the mind under resemblances and images 
which affect the senses. There is not any 
thing in the world, which may not be com- 
pared to several things if considered in se- 
veral distinct lights; or, in other words, the 
same thing may be expressed by different 
metaphors. But the mischief b, that an 
unskilful author shall run these metaphors 
so absurdly into one another, that there 
shall be no simile, no agreeable picture, no 
apt resemblance, but confusion, obscurity, 
and noise. Thus I have known a hero com- 
pared to a thunderbolt, a lion, and the sea; 
all and each of them proper metaphors for 
impetuosity, courage, or force. But by bad 
management it hath so happened, that the 
thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, the 
lion hath been darted through the skies, 
and the billows have rolled out of the Libyan 
desert 

The absurdity, in this instance, is obvious.^ 
And yet every time that clashing raeta I 
phors are put together, this fault is com * 
mitted more or less. It hath already been 
said, that metaphors are images of things 
which affect the senses. An image, there- 
fore, taken from what acts upon the sight, 
cannot, without violence, be applied to the 
hearing; and so of the rest. It is no less 
an impropriety to make any being in na- 
ture or art to do things in its metaphorical 
state, which it could not do in its original. 
I shall illustrate what I have said by an 
instance which I have read more than 
once in controversial writers. 'The heavy 
lashes,' saith a celebrated author, 'that 
have dropped from your pen, &c' I sup- 
pose this gentleman, having frequently 
heard of 'gall dropping from a p^, and 
being lashed in a satire,' he was resolved 
to have them both at any rate, and so ut- 
tered this complete piece of nonsense. It 
will most effectually discover the absurdity 
of these monstrous unions, if we will svlu- 
pose these metaphors or images actually 
pmnted. Imagine then a hand holding a 
pen, and several lashes of whipcord falling 
from it, and you have the true representa- 
tion of this sort of eloquence. I believe, by 
this very rule, a reader may be able to 
judge of the union of all metaphors whatso- 
ever, and determine which are homoge- 
neous, and which h^erogeneous ; or, to 
speak more plainly, which are consistent 
and which inconsistent. 

There is yet one evil more which I must 
take notice of, and that is the running ot 
metaphors into tedious allegories; which, 
though an error on the better hand, causes 
confusion as much as the other. This be* 
comes abominable, when the lustre of one 
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word leads a initer out of Ms road, and 
makes bim wander from his subject for a 
page together. I remember a young fel- 
low of this turn, who, having said by chance 
that his mistress had a world of charms, 
thereupon took occasion to consider her as 
one possessed of frigid and torrid zones, 
and pursued her from one pole to the other. 
I shall conclude this paper with a letter 
written in that enormous style, which I 
hope my reader hath by this time s/et his 
heart against. The epistle hath hereto- 
fore received great applause; but after 
what hath been said, let any man commend 
it if he dare. 

• Sir, — After the many beavy lashes that 
have feUen from your pen, you may justlv 
expect in return all the load that my ink 
can lay upon your shoulders. You have 
quartered all the foul laneiiage upon me 
tnat could be raked out of the air of Bil- 
linsgate, without knowing who I am, or 
whether I deserved to be cupped and sacri- 
ficed at this rate. I tell you, once for all, 
turn your eyes where ycu please, you shall 
never smell me out. "Do you think that the 
panicks, which you sow about the parish, 
will ever build a monument to your glory? 
No, sir, you may fight these battles as long 
as you will, but when you come to balance 
the account you will find that you have been 
V fishing in troubled waters, and that an i^ia 
J fatuus hath bewildered you, and that in- 
deed you have built upon a sandy founda- 
tion, and brought your hogs to a fair market 
I am, sir, yours, &c' 
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Molle meum leyibtM cor eat violabile telis. 

Ooid, Ep. XV. 79. 

Cupid's Iigl\t dartfl my tender boMm move.— Poptf. 

The case of my correspondent, who sends 
me the following letter, has somewhat in it 
80 very whimsical, that I know not how to 
enteitain my readers better than by laying 
it beJfore them. 

* Middle-Temple, Sept 18. 
•Sir, — ^I am fully convinced that there 
is not upon earth a more impertinent crea- 
ture than an importunate lover. We are 
daily complaining of the severity of our fate 
to people who are wholly unconcerned in it: 
ana hourly improving a passion, which we 
would persuade the world is the torment 
of our fives. Notwithstanding this reflec- 
tion, sir, I cannot forbear acquainting you 
with my own case. You must know, then, 
sir, that even from my childhood, the most 
prevailing inclination I could perceive in 
myself was a strong desire" to be in fevour 
With the fair-sex. 1 am at present in the 
one-and-twentieth year of my age; and 
should have made cnoice of a she-bedfellow 
many years since, had not my father, who 
has a pretty good estate of his own getting, 
and passes in the world for a prudent man. 



been pleased to lay it down as a mazia^ 
that noMng spoils a young fellow's fartnae 
so much as marrying earlv; and that oo 
man ought to think of wealock until six- 
and-twenty. Kno win£[ his sentiments upca 
this head, I thought it m vain to apply my- 
self to women of condition, who expect set- ' 
tlements; so that all my amours have 
hitherto been with ladies who had no for- 
tunes: but I know not how to give yoQ so 
good an idea of me, as by laying belbre yen 
the history of my life. 

* I can very well remember, that at my 
school-mistress's, whenever we broke np^ 
I was always for joining myself with the 
miss who lay-in, and was constantly one cf 
the first to make a party in the play of 
Husband and Wife. This passion for be- 
ing well with the females still increased as 
I advanced in years. At the dancing-school 
I contracted so many quarrels by struggling 
with my fellow-scholars for the partner I 
liked best, that upon a ball-night, before 
our mothers made their appearance, I was 
usually up to the nose in blood. My father, 
like a'discreet man, soon removed me from 
this stage of softness to a school of disci- 
pline, where I learnt Latin and Greek. I 
underwent several severities in this places 
until it was thought convenient to send me 
to the university: though to confess the 
truth, I should not have arrived so early at 
that seat of learning, but from the disco- 
very of an intrigue between me and my 
master's housekeeper; upon whom I had 
employed my rhetoric so effectually, that, 
though she was a very elderiy lady, I had 
almost brought her to consent to marry roe. 
Upon mv arrival at Oxford, I found logic 
so dry, tnat, instead of giving attention to 
the dead, I soon fell to addressing the living. 
My first amour was with a pretty giti whom 
I snail call Parthenope: her mother sold ak 
by the tolni-wall. 

* Being often caught there by the proctor, 
I was forced at last, that my mistress's repu- 
tation might receive no blemish, to conftas 
my addresses were honourable. Upon this 
I was immediately sent home; but Parthe- 
nope soon after marrying a shoe-maker, I 
was ag^n suffered to return. My next af- 
fdr was with my tailor's daughter, who 
deserted me for the sake of a young barber. 
Upon my complaining to one of my parti- 
cular friends of this misfortune, the cruel 
wag made a mere jest of my calamity, and 
asked me, with a smile, wnere the needle 
should turn but to the pole .>• After this I 
was deeply in love with a miltiner, and at 
last with my bed-maker; upon which I was 
sent away, or, in the umversity pftiraaea 
rusticated for ever. 

* Upon my coming home, I settled to my 
studies so heartily, and contracted so grot 
a reservedness by being kept from the 
company I most afiected, that my fiither 



* A pole wu tteoommon tign oTa barter's a 
u now MldomMen in tlw metrapoiit; 
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' thought he might venture me at the 'j^em- 
pie. 

* Witliin a week after my arrival I be^ 
to shine again, and became enamoured with 
a mighty pretty creature, who had every 
thing but money to recommend her. Hav- 
ing iire<iuent opportunities of uttering all the 
soft things which a heart formed for love 
c2Guld inspire me with, I soon gained her 
consent to treat of marriage; but, unfor- 
tunately for us all, in the absence of my 

. .>, charmer I usual] 3r talked the same language 
♦ to her eldest sister, who is also very pretty. 

r Now I assure you, Mr. Spectator, this did 
sot proceed from anv real affection I had 
conceived for her: out, being a perfect 
stranger to the conversation of men, and 
strongly addicted to associate with the 
women, I knew no other language but that 
of love. I should, however, be very much 
obliged to jrou, if you could free me from 
the perplexity I am at present in. I have 
sent word to my old gentleman in the coun- 
try, that I am desperately in love with the 
younger sister; and her father, who knew 
no better, poor man, acquainted him by the 
same post, that I had for some time made 
my addresses to the elder. Upon this old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has heard 
so much of my exploits, that he intends im- 
mediately to order me to the South-sea. 
Sir, I have occasionally talked so much of 
<3ying, that I begin to think there is not 
much in it; and if the old 'squire persists in 
his design, I do hereby give him notice that 
I am providing myself With proper instru- 
ments for the destruction of despairing 
lovers: let him therefore look to it, and 
consider that by his obstinacy he may him- 
self lose the son of his strength, the world 
a hopeful lawyer, my mistress a passionate 
lover, and you, Mr. Spectator, your con- 
stant admirer, 

* JEREMIAH LOVEMORE.' 
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Mens sinepondere ludiL— P«er. 

The mind uncumber'd plays. 

Since I received my friend Shadow's 
letter, several of my correspondents have 
been pleased to send me an account how 

(they have been employed in sleep, and what 
notable adventures they have been en j;aged 
in d uring t ha t mootishine in the brauL I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment 
<tf some few of their extravagances, in 
hopes that they will in time accustom 
themselves to dream a little more to the 
purpose. 

One, who styles himself Gladio, com- 
plains heavily that his fair one charges him 
with inconstancy, and does not use him 
•with half the kindness which the sincerity 
of his passion may demand; the said Gladio 
having, by valour and stratagem, put to 
death ty rantSi enchanters^ monsters, knights, 
&C. without number, and exposed himself 



to all manner of dangers for her sake and 
safety. He desires in his postscript to 
know whether, from a constant success in 
them, he may not promise himself to suc- 
ceed in her esteem at last 

Another, who is verv prolix in his nar- 
rative, writes me wora, that having sent a 
venture beyond sea, he took occasion one 
night to fancy himself gone along with it, 
and growi> on a sudden the richest man in 
all the Indies. Having been there about a 
vear or two, a gust of wind that forced 0|>en 
his casement, blew him over to his native 
country again, where, awaking at nx 
o'clock, and the change of the air not 
agreeing with him, he turned to his left side 
in order to a second voyage; but before he 
could get on ship-boara was unfortunately 
apprehended for stealing a horse, tried and 
condemned for the fact, and in a fair way 
of being executed, if somebody stepping 
hastily into his chamber had not brought 
him a reprieve. This fellow too wants 
Mr. Shadow's advice; who, I d^re say, 
would bid him be content to rise after lus 
first nap, and learn to be satisfied as soon 
as nature is. 

The next is a public-spirited genUeman, 
who tells me, that on the second of Sep- 
tember, at night, the whole city was on fire, 
and would certainljr have been reduced to 
ashes again by this time, if he had not flown 
over it with the New River on his back, and 
happily extinguished the flames beffre they 
had prevailed too far. He would be in- 
formed whether he has not a right to pe- 
tition the lord mayor and aldermen for a 
reward. 

A letter, dated September the ninth, ac- 
quaints me, that the writer, being resolved 
to try his fortune, had fasted all that day; 
and, that he might be sure of dreaming 
upon something at night, procured a hand- » 
some slice of bride-cake, which he placed 
very convenientiy under his pillow, in the 
morning his memory happened to fail him, 
and he could recollect nothing but an odd 
fancy that he had eaten his cake; which 
being found upon search reduced to a few 
crumbs, he is resolved to remember more 
of his dreams another time, believing from 
this that there may possibly be somewhat 
of truth in them. 

I have received numerous complaints 
from several delicious dreamers, desiring 
me to invent some method of silencing those 
pojgy slaves, whose occupations lead them # 
tatakeTHeir early rounds about the city in 
a morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
working strange confusion in the affairs of 
its inhabitants. Several monarchs have 
done me the honour to acquaint me how 
often they have been shook from their re- 
spective thrones by the rattling of a coach, 
or the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. And 
many private gentiemen, I find, have been 
bawled out of vast estates by fellows not 
worth three pence. A fair lady was just 
on the point of being married to a young. 
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handsome, rich, ingenious nobleman, when 
an impertinent tinker passing by forbid the 
bans; and a hopeful youth who had been 
newly advancea to gn^at honour and pre- 
ferment, was forced Dy a neighbouring cob- 
bler to resign all for an old song. It has 
been represented to me, that those inconsi- 
derable rascals do nothing but go about dis- 
solving of marriages, and spoiling of for- 
tunes, impoverishing rich, and ruining 
great people, interrupting beauties in the 
midsi: of their conquests, and generals in 
the course of their victories. A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a street 
without waking naif a dozen kings and 
princes, to open their shops or clean shoes, 
frequenUy transforming sceptres into par- 
ing-shovels, and proclamations into bills. I 
have by me a letter from a young states- 
man, who in five or fdx hours came to be 
emperor of Europe, after which he made 
war upon the Great Turk, routed him 
horse and foot, and was crowned lord of the 
universe in Constantinople: the conclusion 
of all his successes is, that on the 12th in- 
stant, about seven in the morning, his Im- 
perial Majesty was deposed by a chimney- 
sweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epistolary tes- 
timonies of gratitude from many miserable 
people, who owe to this clamorous tribe 
frequent deliverances from great misfor- 
tunes. A small-coal-man, by waking one 
of these distressed gentiemen, saved him 
from ten years' imprisonment An honest 
watchman, bidding aloud good-morrow to 
another, freed him from the malice of 
many potent enemies, and brought all their 
designs against him to nothing. A certain 
valetudinarian confesses he has often been 
cured of a sore-throat by the hoarseness of 
a carman, and relieved from a fit of the 
gout by the sound of old shoes. A noisy 
puppy, that plagued a sober gentleman all 
night long with his impertinence, was si- 
lenced by a cinder-wench with a word 
speaking. 

Instead, therefore, of suppressing this or- 
der of mortals, I would propose it to my 
readers to make the best advantage of their 
morning salutations. A famous Macedonian 
prince, for fear of forgetting himself in the 
midst of his good fortune, had a youth to 
wait on him every morning, and bid him 
remember that he was a man. A citizen, 
who is waked by one of these criers, may 
regard him as a kind of remembrancer, 
come to admonish him that it is time to re- 
turn to the circumstances he has over- 
looked all the night time, to leave off 
fancying himself what he is not, and pre- 
pare to act suitably to the condition he is 
' really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they 
please, but 1 shall take no notice of any 
im^nary adventures that do not happen 
while the sun is on this side the horizon. 
For which reason I stifle Fritilla's dream 
at church last Sunday, who, while the rest 



of fhe'^udience were enjoying the bcne&T 
of an excellent discourse, was loaiiig lier 
money and jewels to a gentleman at play, 
until after a strange run of ill-luck she was 
reduced to pawn three lovely pretty chil- 
dren for her last stake. When she bad 
thrown them away, her companion weot 
off, discovering himself by his usual tokeos, 
a cloven foot and a strong smell of brim- 
stone, which last proved a bottle of spirits^ 
which a good old lady applied to her noae^ 
to put her in a condition of hearing the 
preacher's third head concerning time. 

If a man has no mind to pass abrapdy 
from his imagined to his real circnmstBiices^ 
he may employ himself a while in that new 
kind of observation which my onetrocTitical 
correspondent has directed him to make of 
hiitiself. Pursuing the imagination through 
all its extravagances, whether in sleepbig 
or waking, is no improper method of cor- 
recting and bringing it to act in subordhia- 
tion to reascm, so as to be delighted onlf 
with such objects as will aflect it with plea- 
sure when it is never so cool and sedate. 

No. 598.] jFriday^ September 24^ iri4b 

Jamne igitur landas, qnod de sapientibu alter 
Ridebat, quotiea a limine moverat nnain 
Protoleratqua pedem : flebat oontrarioa alter 1 

.Ai9.8aLx.9B. 
Will ye not now the pair of rages praiae. 
Who the Mine end purau'd bF wevenl iraysf 
One pity*d, one condemned, the woftal timea, 
Goe iaugh'd at folliea, one lamented Crimea. 



Mankind may be divided into t^e majf, 
and the sesuflis, who both of them mstkea 
very good figure in the species so long as 
they keep their respective humours froa 
degenerating into the neighbouring ex- 
treme: there being a natural tendency in 
the one to a melancholy moroseness, and 
in the other to a fantastic levity. 

The meny part of the world are very 
amiable, while they diffuse a cheerfulsess 
through conversation at proper seasons and 
on proper occasions; but, on the contraiy, 
a great grievance to society when they in- 
fect every discourse with insipid mirth» 
and turn into ridicule such subjects as are 
not suited to it For though laughter « 
looked upon by the philo8(^>hor8 as the 
property of reason, the excess <^ it has been 
always conddered as the mark of foQy. 

On the other side, seriousness has its 
beauty whilst it is attended with cheerfii]- 
ness and humanity, and does not come in 
unseasonably to p>ali the good humour of 
those with whom we converse. 

These two sets of men, notwithstanding 
they each of them shine in their respective 
characters, are apt to bear a natural aver- 
sion and antipathy to one another. 

What is more usual than to hear men of 
serious tempers, and austere morals, en- 
larging upon the vanities and follies of the 
youne and gay part of the species, while 
*i.^-f^^i. ^^ j^ jjjj^ of horror npco sncii 
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pomps and diversaond as are innocent in 
U&emselves, and only culpable whea they 
draw^ the mind too much^ 

I could not but smile upon reading a pas* 
BSL'gc in the account which Mr. Baxter 
^ves of his own life, wherein he represents 
It as a great blessing that in his youth he 
very narrowly escaped getting a 'place at 
court. 

It must indeed be confessed that levity 
of temper ti^es a man off his guard, and 
opens a pass to his soul for any temptation 
that assaults it. It favours all the ap- 
proaches of vice, and weakens all the re- 
sistance of virtue: for which reason a 
reniiwned statesman in oueen Elizabeth's 
days, after having retirea from court and 
puolic business, in order to give himself 
up to the duties of reU^ion, when any of his 
old friends used to visit him, had still this 
word of advice in his mouthy « be serious. ' 

An eminent Italian author of this cast of 
mind, speaking of the great advantage of a 
serious and composed temper, wishes very 
gravely, that for the benefit of mankind he 
had Trophonius's cave in his possession; 
^which, says he, would contribute more to 
the reformation of manners than all the 
-workhouses and bridewells in Europe. 

We have a very ])articular description 
of this cave in Pausanias, who tells us that 
it was made in the form of a huge oven, 
and had many particular circumstances, 
iMrhich disposed tne person who was in it to 
be more pensive and thoughtful than or- 
dinary; insomuch, that no man was ever 
observed to lau^h all his life after, who 
had once made his entry into this cave. It 
was usual in those times, when any one 
carried a more than ordinary gloominess in 
his features, to tell him that he looked like 
one just come out of Trophonius's cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more 
merry complexion have been no less severe 
on the opposite party; and have had one 
advantage above them, that they have at-' 
tacked them with more turns of wit and 
humour. 

After all, if a man's temper were at his 

own disposal, I think he would not choose 

to be or either of these parties; since the 

' most perfect character is that which is 

\ formea out of both of them. A man would 

neither choose to be a hermit nor a buffoon; 

Human nature is not so miserable, as that 

[ we should be always melancholy; nor so 

\ happy, as that we should be always merry. 

' In a word, a man should not live as if there 

was no God in the world, nor, at the same 

time, as if there were no men in it 
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Drydm. 

It has been my custom, as I grow old, to 
allow myself some little indulgences, which 



I never look in my youth. Among others is 
that of an afternoon's nap, which I fell into 
in the fifty-fifth year of my age, and have \ 
continued for the three last years past By \ 
this means I enjoy a double morning, and 
Tise twice a day fresh to my speculations. 
It happens yerv luckily for me, that some 
of my dreams have proved instructive to 
my countrymen, so tnat I may be said to 
sleep, as well as to wake, for the good of 
the public I was yesterday meditating on 
the account with which I have already en- 
tertamed my readers concerning the cave 
of Trophonius. I was no sooner fallen into 
my usual slumber, but I dreamed that this 
cave was put into my possession, and that I 
gave public notice of its virtue, inviting 
every one to it who had a mind to be a 
serious nian for the remaining part of his 
life. Great multitudes immediately re- 
sorted to me. The first who made the 
experiment was a Merry-andrew, who 
Was put into my hand by a neighbouring 
justice of peace, in order to reclaim him 
from that profligate kind of life. Poor 
Pickle-hemng had not taken above one 
turn in it, when he came out of the cave, 
like a hermit from his cell, with a peni- 
tential look and a most rueful countenance. 
I then put in a young laughing fop, and, 
watching for his return, asked him, with a 
smile, how he liked the place? He replied, 
*Pr*ythee, fnend, be not impertinent;' and 
stalked by me as grave as a jud^. A 
citisen then desired me to give free ingress 
and egress to his wife who was dressed in 
the gayest coloured ribands I had ever 
seen. She went in with a flirt of her fan 
and a smirking countenance, but came out 
with the seventy of a vestal; and throwing * 
from her several female gewgaws, told me, 
with a sigh, that she resolved to go into 
deep mourning, and to wear black all the 
rest of her life. As I had many coquettes 
recommended to me by their parents, their 
husbands, and their lovers, i let them in 
all at once, desiring them to divert them- 
selves together, as well as they could. 
Upon their emerging again into day-light, 
you would have fancied my cave to have 
been a nunnery, and that you had seen a 
solemn procession of religious marching 
out, one Dehind another, in the most pro- 
found silence and the most exemplary de- 
cency. As I was very much delighted 
with so edifying a sight, there came to- 
wards me a ^at company of males and 
females, laughing, singing, and dancing, in 
such a manner, that I could hear them a 
great while before I saw them. Upon my 
asking their leader what brought them 
thither? they told me all at once that they 
were Frencn Protestants lately arrived in \ 
Great Britain, and that finding themselves ^ 
of too gay a humour for my country, they 
applied themselves to me in order to com- 
pose them for British conversation. I told 
them that, to d>lige them, I would soon 
spoil their mirth; upon which I admitted n 
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whole ahoal of tbem, who after hairhig 
taken a survey of the place, came out in 
▼ery eood oraer, and with looks entirely 
Englisn. I afterwards put iir a Dutchman, 
who had a gjreat fancy to see the kelder, 
as he called it; but I could not observe that 
I had made any alteration in him. 
A comedian, who had gained great re- 

gutation in parts of humour, told me that 
e had a mighty mind to act Alexander the 
Great, and fancied that he should succeed 
very well in it if he could strike two or 
three laughing features out of his face. He 
tried the experiment, but contracted so 
veiT solid a look by it, that I am afraid he 
will be fit for no part hereafter but aTimoii 
of Athens, or a Mute in The Funeral. 

I then clapped up an empty fantastic 
citizen, in order to qualify him for an alder- 
man. He was succeeded by a young rake 
of the Middle Temple, who was brought 
to me by his firrandmother; but, to her 
great sorrow ana surprise, he came out a 
quaker. Seeing myself surrounded with a 
body of freethinkers and scoffers at reli- 
gion, who were making themselves merry 
at the sober looks and thoughtful brows of 
those who had been in the cave, I thrust 
them all in, one after another, and locked 
the door upon them. Upon my opening it, 
they all looked as if they had been frighten- 
ed out of their wits, and were marching 
away with ropes in their hands to a wood 
that was within sight of the place. I found 
they were not able to bear themselves in 
their first serious thoughts; but, knowing 
these would auickly bring them to a better 
ft^roe of mind, I gave them into the custody 
of their friends until that happy change 
was wrought in them. 

The last that was brought to me was a 
young woman, who at the first right of my 
short face fell into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, and was forced to hold her sides 
all the while her mother was speaking to 
me. Upon this, 1 interrupted the old lady, 
and taking her daughter by the hand, 
* Madam,' said I, 'be pleased to retire into 
my closet while your mother tells me your 
case. ' I then put her into the mouth ot the 
cave; when the mother, after having beg- 
ged pardon for the girl's rudeness, tmd me 
that she had often treated her father and 
the gravest of her relations in the same 
manner; that she would at giggling and 
laughing with her companions from one 
end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that she 
would sometimes burst out in the middle of 
a sermon, and set the whole congreg^ation a 
staring at her. The mother was going on, 
when the young lady came out of the cave 
to us with a composed countenance and a 
low courtesy. She was a girl of such exu- 
berant mirtti that her visit to Trophonius 
only reduced her to a more than ordinary 
decency of behaviour, and made a very 
pretty prude of her. After having per- 
fonned innumerable cures, I looked about 
ne with great aatisfactinn» and saw all my 



patients waiting by themselves In avciy 
pensive and musinr posture, so that the 
whole space seemed covered with phikso- 
phers. I was at leneth resolved to go ioto 
the cave myself, and see what it was that 
had produced such wonderful effects npoa 
the company; but as I was stooping at the 
entrance, the door being somewhat isx^ 
gave such a nod in my chair that T awaked 
After havin? recovered myself from mr 
first startle, i was very well pleased at the 
accident which had befallen me, as not 
knowing but a little stay in the place might 
have spoiled my Spectators. 
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I HAVE always taken a particular plea- 
sure in examining the opinions which men 
of different religions, different ages, and 
different countries, have entertained cod- 
ceming the immortality of the soul, and 
the state of happiness which th^ promise 
themselves in another world. For, what- 
ever prejudices and errors human natore 
lies under, we find that either reason, cr 
tradition from our first parents, has disco- 
vered to all people something in these 
great points wnich bears analogy to truth, 
and to the doctrines opened to us by divine 
revelation. I was lately discoursing oo this 
subject with a learned person who has been 
very much conversant among the iiUiabit- 
ants of the more western parts of Atrica.* i 
Upon his conversing with several in that 
country, he tells me that their notion of 
heaven or of a future state of happiness is 
this, that every thing we there wish for 
will immediately present itself to us. We 
find, say they, our souls are of such a nature 
that they require variety, an4 are not capa- 
ble of being always delighted with the same 
objects. The Supreme Being, therefore, 
in compUance with this taste of happiness 
which he has planted in the soul of man, 
will raise up from time to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the hu- 
mour to be pleased with. If we wish to 
be in groves or bowers, among running 
streams, or falls of water, we shall imme- 
diately find ourselves in the midst of such 
a scene as we desire. If we would be en- 
tertained with music and the melody of 
sounds, the concert arises upon our wish, 
and the whole region about us is filled wiUi 
harmony. In short, every desire will be 
folio wea by fruition; and whatever a man's 
inclination directs him to will be present 
with him. Nor is it material whether the 
Supreme Power creates in conformity to 
our wishes, or whether he only produces 

*AddiM>n*8 fktber, dean Launoelot Addiaoa, wto 
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ach a change in our imagination aa makes 
IS believe ourselves conversant among 
iliose scenes which delight us. Our hai>- 
piness will be the same, whether it pro- 
:^eed from external objects, or from the 
impressions of the Ddty upon our own pri- 
vate fancies. This is the account which I 
have received from my learned friend. 
N'ot with standing this ^item of beli^ be 
in general very chimerical and visionary, 
there is somethmg sublime in its manner of 
con^dering the influence of a Divine Be- 
inj^ on a human soul. It has also, like most 
other oynnions of the heathen world upon 
these important pcnnts; it has, I say, its 
foundation in truth, as it supposes the souls 
of good men after this life to be in a state 
of perfect happiness; that in this state 
there will be no barren hopes, nor fruitless 
wishes, and that we shall enjoy every thing 
we can desire. But the particular circum- 
stance which I am most pleased with in 
this scheme, and which arises from a just 
reflection upon human nature, is that va- 
riety of pleasures which it supposes the 
souls of good men will be possessed of in 
another world. This I think highly pro- 
bable, from the dictates both of reason and 
revelation. The soul consists of many fe- 
culties, as the understanding, and the will, 
with all the senses, both outward and in- 
ward; or, to speak more philosophically, 
the soul can exert herself in many different 
ways of action. She can understand, will, 
imagine, see, and hear; love, and discourse, 
and apply herself to many other the like 
exercises of different kincls and natures; 
but, what is more to be considered, the soul 
is capable of receiving a most exquisite 
pleasure and satisfaction from the exercise 
of anv of these its powers, when they are 
gratified with their proper objects; she can 
be entirely happjy by the satinaction of the 
memory, the sight, the hearing, or any 
other mode of perception. Every faculty 
is a distinct taste in the mind, and hath ob- 
jects accommodated to its proper relish. 
?^ Doctor Tillotson somewhere says, that he 
will not presume to determine in what con- 
sists the happiness of the blessed, because 
God Almighty is capable of making the 
soul happy by ten thousand different ways. 
Besides those several avenues to pleasure, 
which the soul is endowed with in this 
life, it is not impossible, according to the 
opinions of many eminent divines, but there 
may be new faculties in the souls of good 
men made perfect, as well as new senses, 
in their glorified bodies. This we are sure 
of, that there will be new objects offered 
to all those faculties which are essential 
to us. 

We are likewise to take notice that every 
particular faculty is capable of being em- 
ployed on a very great variety of objects. 
The understanding, for example, may be 
happy in the contemplation of moral, natu- 
^ ral, mathematical, and other kinds of truth. 
The memory likewise may turn itself to an 
VouU, 50 



infinite multitad^ of objects, especially when 
the soul shall have passed through the space 
of many millions ot years, and shall reflect 
with pleasure on the days of eternity. Every 
other faculty may be considered ia the same 
extent 

We cannot question but that the happi- 
ness of a soul will be adequate to its nature; 
and that it is not endowed with any faculties 
which are to lie useless and unemployed. 
The happiness is to be the happiness ot the 
whole man; and we may easily conceive to 
ourselves the happiness of the soul, while 
any one of its faculties is in the fruition of 
its chief good. The happiness may be of a 
more exalted nature in proportion as the 
feculty employed is so: but, as the whole 
soul acts in the exertion of any of its par- 
ticular powers, the whole soul is happy in 
the pleasure which arises from any ot its 
particular acts. For, notwithstanaine, as 
has been before hinted, and as it has been 
taken notice of by one of the greatest mo- 
dem philosophers,* we divide the soul into 
several powers and faculties, there is no 
such division in the soul itself, ^nce it is the 
whole soul that remembers, understands, 
wills, or imagines. Our manner of con- 
sidering the memory, understanding, will, 
im^^ation, and the like faculties, is for 
«fe)(e better enabling us to express ourselves 
in such abstracted subjects of speculation, 
not that there is any s uch division in the 
soul itself. ' 

Seeing then that the soul has many dif- 
ferent faculties, or, in other words, many 
different ways of acting; that it can be in- 
tensely pleased or made happy by all these 
different faculties, or ways ot acting; that it 
may be endowed with several latent facul- 
ties, which it is not at present in a condition 
to exert; that we cannot believe the soul is 
endowed with any faculty which is of no 
use to itf that, whenever any one df these 
faculties is transcendently pleased, the soul 
is in a state of happiness: and, in the last 
place, considering that the happiness of 
another world is to be the happiness of ^le 
whole man, who can question out that there 
is an infinite variety m those pleasures we 
are speaking of? and that this fulness of 
joy will be made up of all those pleasures 
which the nature of the soul is capable of 
receiving ? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this 
doctrine, if we observe the nature of variety 
with regard to the mind of man. The soul 
does not care to be always in the same bent. 
The faculties relieve one another by turns, 
and receive an additional pleasure from the 
novelty of those objects about which they 
are conversant. 

Revelation likewise very much confirms 
this notion, under the different views which 
it gives us of our future happiness. In the 
description of the throne of God, it repre- 
lents to us all those objects which are able 
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tb gratify the senses and imagination: in 
very many places it intimates to us all the 
happiness which the understanding can 
possibly receive in that state, where all 
things shA be revealed to us, and we shall 
know even as we are known; the raptures 
of devotion, of divine love, the pleasure of 
conversing with our blessed Saviour, with 
an innumerable host of angels, and with the 
spirits of just men made perfect, are like- 
wise revealed to us in several parts of the 
holy writings. There are also mentioned 

•^ those hie^rchies or governments in which 
the blessed shall be ranged one above an- 
other, and in which we mav be sure a great 
part of our happiness will likewise consist: 
for it will not oe there as in this world, 
where every one is aiming at power and 
superiority; but, on the contrary, everyone 

^ wilT find that stagpn the most proper for 
him in which he is placed, and will proba- 
bly think that he could not have been so 
happy in any other station. These, and 
many other ]Muticulars, arc marked in di- 
vine revelation, as the several ingredients 
of our happiness in heaven, which all imply 
such a vanety of joys, and such a gratifica- 
tion of the soul in all its different faculties, 
as I have been here mentioning. 
Some of the rabbins tell us, that the 

^ checubims are a set of angels who know 
most, and the seraphims a set of angels who 
love most Whemer this distinction be not 
altogether imaginary, I shall not here ex- 
amine; but it is nighly probable that, among 
the spirits of good men, there may be some 
who will be more pleased with the employ- 
ment of one faculty than of another; and 
this perhaps acconiing to those innocent 
and virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepest root 

I might here apply this consideration to 
the spirits of wicked men, with relation to 
the pain which they shall suffer in every 
one of their faculties, and the respective 
miseries which shall be appropriated to 
each faculty in particular. But, leaving this 
teethe reflection of my readers, I shall con- 
clude with observing how we ought to be 
thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice 
in the being which he has bestowed upon 
us, for having made the soul susceptible of 
pleasure by so many different ways. We 
see by what a variety of passages joy and 

Sladness may enter into the thoughts of 
lan; how wonderfully a human spirit is 
framed, to imbibe its proper satisfactions, 
and taste the goodness of its Creator. We 
may thei^efore look into ourselves with rap- 
ture and amazement, and cannot sufficiently 
express our gratitude to Him who has en- 
compassed us with such a profusion of bless- 
ings, and opened in us so many capacities 
of enjoying them. 

There cannofbe a stronger argument that 
God has designed us for a state of future 
happiness, and for that heaven which he 
has revealed to us, than that he has thus 
natorally qualified the soul for it, and made 



it a being capable of receiving so 
bliss. He would never have made sodk 
faculties in vain, and have endowed us «i& 
powers that were not to be exerted on mdk 
objects as are suited to them. It is very 
manifest, by the inward frame and coostita- 
tion of our minds, that he has adapted thea 
to an infinite variety of pleasures and j^raid- 
fications which are not to be met with m 
this life. We should therefore at all tina 
take care that we do not disappoint thishB 
gracious purpose and intention towards vs, 
and make those faculties, which he forxBed 
as so many Qualifications for happiness and 
rewards, to oe the instruments of pain nd 
punishment 



Na 601.] Friday, October 1, 1714. 

* O »v$^mw9( nnf/firtf vtfmmf. 

Man ifl natanUy a benefioe&t creature. 

The following essay comes from a hand 
which has entertidned my readers ooce be- 
fore. 

'Notwithstanding a narrow contracted 
temper be that which obtains most in the 
world, we must not therefore comrlade this 
to be the genuine characteristic of mankind; 
because there are some who delight m no- 
thing so much as in doing good, and receive 
more of their happiness at second hand, or 
by rebound from others, than by direct and 
immediate sensation. Now, thongh these 
heroic souls are but few, and to appearance 
so far advanced above the grovelling multi- 
tude as if they were of another order of 
beings, yet in reality their nature is the 
same; moved by the same springs, and en- 
dowed with all the same essential qualities, 
onlv cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water 
is tne same fluid body in winter and in sum- 
mer; when it stands stiffened in ice as when 
it flows alone in gentie streams, gladdenii^ 
a thousand fields in its progress. It is a 
property of the heart of man to be diffusive: 
Its Kuid wishes spread abroad over the face 
of the creation; and if there be those, as we 
may observe too many of them, who are all 
wrapped up in their own dear selves, with- 
out any visible concern for their si>ecies, let 
us suppose that their good nature is frozen, 
and by the prevailing fi>rce of some con- 
trary quality, restrained in its operation. I 
shall therefore endeavour to assign some of 
the principal checks upon this generous 
propension of the human soul, which will 
enable us to judge whether, and by what 
method, this most useful principle m»r be 
unfettered, and restored to its native wee- 
dom of exercise. 

' The first and leading cause is an un- 
happy complexion of body. The heathens, 
ignorant of the true source of moral eril, 
generally charged it on the obliquity of 
matter, which, being eternal and indepcp- 
dent, was incapable of change in any tt its 
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wx>^erties, even by the Almighty Mind^ 
irHoy ^when he came to fashion It into a world 
if l>eings, must take it as he found it This 
lotion, as most others of theirs, is a com- 
>ck8ition of truth and error. That matter is 
iX^exxxsH, that, from the first union of a soul 
:o_it. It perverted its inclinations, and that 
gie iTI influence it hath upon the mind is 
no^ txy be corrected by God himself, are all 
vnerty great errors, occasioned by a truth as 
ex'ident, that the capacities and dispositions 
of t.l\e soul depend, to a great degree, on 
tlie "l>cdily temper. As there are some fools, 
othiCTs are knaves by constitution; and par- 
"tioolarly it may be «aid of many, that they 
a.re l>om with an illiberal cast of mind; the 
Tna.t.ter that composes them is tenacious as 
tjiTxilime; and a kind of cramp draws their 
Tiands and their hearts together, that they 
never care to open them, unless to grasp at 
moT-e. It is a melancholy lot this; but at- 
tended with one advantage above theirs, to 
'^v'Honi it would be as psunful to forbear good 
offices as it is to these men to p>erform them; 
til at whereas persons naturally beneficent 
often mistake mstinct for virtue, by reason 
of the difficulty of distinguishing when one 
rules them and when the other, menxyf the 
opposite character may be more certain of 
the motive that predominates in every ac- 
V tion. If they cannot confer a benefit with 
VtHat ease and frankness which are neces- 
Wry to give it a grace in the eye of the 
world, in reouital, the real merit of what 
they do is ennanced by the oppoation they 
surmount in doing it. The strength of their 
virtue is seen in rising against the weight 
of nature; and every time they have the 
resolution to dischaf^ their duty, they 
make a sacrifice of inchnation to conscience, 
■which is always too grateful to let its fol- 
lowers go without suitable marks of its ap- 
probation. Perhaps the entire cure of this 
ill quality is.no more possible than of some 
distempers that descend by inheritance. 
However, a great deal may be done by a 
course of beneficence obstihately persisted 
in; this, if any thine, being a likely way of 
establishing a moral habit, which shall be 
somewhat of a counterpoise to the force of 
mechanism. Only it must be remembered 
that we do not intermit, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, the custom of doing ^ood, in 
regard, if there be the least cessation, na- 
ture will watch the oppominity to return, 
and in a short time to recover the ground it 
was so long in quitting: for there is this dif- 
ference between mental habits and such as 
have their foundation in the body; that 
these last are in their nature more forcible 
and violent; and, to gain upon us, need only 
not to be opposed; whereas the former must 
be continually reinforced with fresh sup- 
plies, or they will languish and die away. 
And this suggests the reason why good 
habits in general require longer time for 
their settlement than bad, and yet are 
sooner displaced; the reason is, that vicious 
habits, as drunkenness for instance, pro- 



duce a change in the body, which the othera ^. 
not doing, must be mamttuned the same ' 
way they are acquired, by the mere dint of ; 
industry, resolution, and vigilance. 

* Another thing which suspend* the ope- 
rations of benevolence, is the love of the 
world; proceeding from a false notion men 
have taken up, that an abundancfiuj)f the 
world is an.essential ingredieat in the hap- . 
piness of life. Worldly thingp are of such 
a quality as to lessen upon dividine, so that 
the more partners there are the less must 
fall to every man's private share. . The 
consequence of this is, that they look upon 
one another with an evil eye, each imagin- 
ing all the rest to be embarked in an in- 
terest that cannot take place but to his 
prejudice. Hence are those eager compe- 
titions for wealth or power; hence one man's 
success becomes another's disappointment; 
and, like pretenders to the same mistress, 
they can seldom have common charity for 
their rivals. Not that they are naturally 
disposed to quarrel and faU out; but it is 
natural for a man to prefer himself to all 
others, and to secure his own interest first 
If that which men esteem their happiness 
were, like the light, the same sufficient and 
unconfined good, whether ten thousand en- 
joy the benefit of it or but one, we should 
see men's good-will and kind endeavours 
would be as universal. 

** Homo qui erranti comiter monstrat Tiann, 
Qiiasi lumen de auo lumioe acoendat, fecit, 
Nibilominiw ipsi laeeat, cum illi aooenderit.** 

" To direct a wanderer in the right way, is to ligbt 
another man*B candle by one's own, wliich loses none 
of its light by what the other gains.*' 

' But, unluckily, mankind agree in making 
choice of objects which inevitably engage 
them in perpetual differences. Learn, there- 
fore, like a wise man, the true estimate of 
things. Desire not more of the world than \ 
is necessary to accommodate you in passing j 
through it; look upon every thing beyond, / 
not as useless only, but burdensome. Place 
not your quiet in things which you cannot 
have without putting others beside them, 
and thereby making them your enemies; 
and which, when attained, will give you 
more trouble to keep than satisfaction in 
the enjoyment Virtue is a px)d of a nobler 
kind ; it grows by communication ; and so 
little resembles earthly riches, that the 
more hands it is lodged in, the greater is 
every man's particular stock. So, by pro- 
pagating and mingling their fires, not only 
all the lights of a branch together cast a 
more extensive brightness, but each single 
light bums with a stronger flame. And 
lastlv, take this along with you, that if 
wealth be an instrument of pleasure, the 
p;reatest pleasure it can put into your power 
IS that of doing good. It is wortn consider- 
ing, that the organs of sense act within a 
narrow compass, and the appetites will 
soon say they have enough. W hich of the 
two therefore is the happier ma&— he who» 
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coniinSiis all his regard to the gratification 
of his appetites, is capable but of short fits 
of pleasure— <or the roan who, reckoning 
him self a sharer in the satisfactions of others, 
especially those which come to them by his 

\ means, enlarges the sphere of his happi- 

' ness? 

'The last enemy to benevolence I shall 
mention is uneasiness of any kind. A guilty 
or a discontented mind, a mind ruffled by 
ill-fortune, disconcerted by its own passions, 
soared by neglect, or fretting at disappcnnt- 
ments, hath not leisure to attend to the ne- 
cessity or unreasonableness of a kindness 
desired, nor a taste for those pleasures 
which wait on beneficence, which demand 
a calm and unpolluted heart to relish them. 
The most miserable of all beings is the 
most envious; as, on the other hand, the 
most communicative is the happiest And 
if you are in search of the seat of perfect 
love and friendship, you will not find it until 
you come to the region of the blessed, 
where hapoiness, like a refreshing stream, 
flows from heart to heart in an endless cir- 
culation, and is preserved sweet and un- 
tainted by the motion. It is dd advice, if 
you have a favour to request of any one, to 
observe the softest times of address, when 
the soul, in a flash of good humour, takes a 
pleasure to show itself pleased. Persons 
conscious of their own integrity, satisfied 
with themselves and their condition, and 
full of confidence in a Supreme Being, and 
the hope of immortality, survev all about 
them with a flow of good-will; as trees 
which, like their soil, shoot out in expres- 
sions of kindness, and bend beneath their 
own precious load, to the hand of the ga- 
therer. Now, if the mind be not thus easy, 
it is an infallible ugn that it is not in its na- 
tural state: place the mind in kts right pos- 
ture, it will immediately cUscover its innate 
propension to beneficence. ' 



Na 602.] Monday, October 4, 1714. 

Faeit hoe illot hytcisthot 

J^v. SatTl.Ter. 110. 

Tbif mftkM tbem byadnthi. 

The following letter comes from a gen- 
tleman who I find is very dili^nt in making 
his observations, which I think too mate- 
rial not to be communicated to the public 
*SiR,^In order to execute the office of 
..Jh£,.^^ve^SUi&t of Great Britain, with 
whfcR 1 take myself to be invested by your 

Eiper of September 8, I shall make some 
rther observations upon the two sexes in 
general, beginning with that which always 
ought to have the upper hand. After hav- 
ing observed, with much curiosity, the ac- 
complishments which are apt to captivate 
female hearts, I find that there is no per- 
son so irrenstible as one who is a man of 
importance, provided it be in matters of no 
consequence. One who makes himself 



talked of, though it be for the paitioriv 

cock of his hat, or for prating alood in Oe 
boxes at a plav, is in a fair way of bem^ t 
favourite. I have known a young fellov 
make his fortune by knocking down a cu&- 
stable; and may venture to say, thoogli it 
may seem a paradox, that many a &ir cae 
has died by a duel in which both the com- 
batants have survived. 

'About three winters ago, I took notice of 
a young lady at the theatre, who cooodrcd 
a passion for a notorious rake that hoMkd 
a partv of catcalls; and am credibly ia- 
formea that the emperor of the Mohocks 
married a rich widow within three weeks 
after having rendered himself formidable ia 
the cities of London and AVestniinster. 
Scouring and breaking of windows hare 
done frequent execution upon the sex. But 
there is no set of these male charmers who 
make their way more success^Ily thaa 
those who have gained themselves a name 
for intrigue, and have ruined the greatest 
number of reputations. There Is a strai^ 
curioaty in the female world to be acquaint- 
ed with the dear man who has been lored 
by others, and to know what it is thtf 
makea him so agreeable. His repuunao 
does more than half his business. Everv 
one that is ambitious of being a woman ot 
fashion, looks out for opportunities of hasg 
in his company; so that, to use the old 
proverb, "When his name is up he may lie 
a-bed. " 

* I was very sensible of the great advas- 
tage .of being a man of importance opoa 
these occasions on the day of the king's 
entry, when I was seated m a balcony m- 
hind a cluster of very pretty country Ia£c\ 
who had one of these showy gentlemen in 
the midst of them. The first trick I caught 
him at was bowing to several persons of 
quality whom he did not know; nay, be 
had the impudence to hem at a blue garter 
who had a finer equipage than ordinaiy; 
and seemed a little concerned at the imper- 
tinent huzzas of the mob, that hindered his 
friend from taking notice of him. There 
was indeed one who pulled off his hat to 
him; and* upon the ladies asking who it 
was, he told them it was a foreign minister 
that he had been very merry with the mgbt 
before; whereas in truth it was the aty 
common hunt 

'He was never at a loss when he was 
asked any person's name, though he sel- 
dom knew any one under a peer. He found 
dukes and earis among the aldermen* very 
good-natured fellows among the privr- 
counsellors, with two or three agreeable oid 
rakes among the bishops and judges. 

* In short, I collected from his whole dis- 
course, that he was acquainted with every 
body, and knew nobody. At the same time, 
I am mistaken if he did not that day make 
more advances in the affections of his mis- 
tress, who sat near him, than he could have 
done in half a year's courtship. 

^Ovid has finely touched this methodof 
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naldng love, which I shall here give my 
reader in Mr. Dryden's translatioii. 

* Page the eleventh. 
** Than love in theatres did first improve, 

And theatres are still the scene of love ; 

Nor shun the chariots, and the courser's race ; 

The Circus is no inconvenient place. 

Nor need is there of talking on the hand. 

Nor nods, nor sifrns. which lovers understand; 

But boldly next tlie fair your seat provide, 

<71n«e as you can to hers, and side by side,' 

Pleased or unpleafl'd, no matter, crowding sit; 

For so the laivs of public shows permit. 

Then flhd occanion to be^rin discourse, 

Inquire whose chariot this, and whose that horse; 

To whatsoever side she is inclined, 
« Suit all your inclinations to her mind. 
' L.ike Tvhat she likes, ttom thence yourcoqrt begin* 

And, whom she favours, wish that be may win." 

' Again, page the sixteenth, 

** O when will come the day by heaven designed, 
When thou, tlie best and fkirest of mankind. 
Drawn by white horses, shall in triumph Tide, 
IVitb conquered slaves attending on thy side; 
Slaves that no longer can be safe in flight, 
O irlorion* object! O surprising sight! 
O day of public joy. too good to end in night I 
On such a day, if thou, and next to thee 
Some beauty sits, the spectacle to see ; 
If she inquires the names of conquer'd kings. 
Of mountains, rivers, ami their hidden springs; 
. Answer to all thou knowVt; and if need be, 
* Of things unknown seem to speak knowingly : 
This is Euphrntes. crown'd with reeds; and there 
Flows the swifl Tigris, with his sea 'green hair. 
Invent new names of things unknown befbre; 
Call this Armenia, that the Caspian shore; 
Call this a Mede, and that the Parthian youth; 
^ Talk probably : no matter for the truth." 



J^o. 603.] Wednesday, October 6, 1714. 

I>acite ab urbe domum, mea cannina. ducite Daphnim. 
Firg. Ed. viii. 08. 

-Restore my charms. 

My lingering Daphnis, to my longing arma.— Drytfm. 

The following copy of verses comes from 
one of my correspondents,* and has some- 
thing in it so original, that I do not much 
doubt but it will divert my readers, f 

I. 

* My time, O yc Muses, was happily spent, 
"Wtaen PhoBbe went with me wherever I went '4 
Ten thousand sweet pleasures I felt in my breast. 
Bare never fond shepherd like Colin was blest! 
But now she has gtine, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a sudden I rind 1 
When things were as fine as could possibly be, 

J thought 'twas the spring; but, alasl it was she. 
II. 

* With such a companion to tend a few sheep. 
To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep: 

I was so good-hnmour'd, so cheerAil and gay, 
Ify heart was as light as a feather all day< 
But now I so cross and so peevish am grown ; 
0o strangely uneasy as never was known. 



* Mr. John Byron, author of the two papers on dnam- 
^ ing, No. 586 and 5&X 

f " It has been said, on good authority, that the Phesbe 
of this pastoral was Joanna, the daughter of Dr. Bent- 
ley, and that it Was written, not so much fW>m affection 
to the daughter, as with the aim of securing the inter* 
est of the doctor, in promoting the author's views with 
regard to the fellowship for which, at the period of its 
composition, be was a candidate *' 

Drake's fsseys, vol. Hi. p. 810. 

I Ansty made a moat happy parody of these two Unaa 
in his Batli Guide. 

«* My time, my dear motber'i, been wretchedly qwnt. 
With a gripe or a bkkup wfaeravtr 1 1 



My (kSr one is gone, and my Jovi are all drowii*d. 
And my heart— I am sure it weighs more than a pooad. 

III. 
' The fountain that wont to run swiftly along. 
And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among; 
Thou know'st little Cupid, if Phobe was there, 
Twas pleasure to look at, 'twas muaic to bear: 
But now she is absent, I walk bv its side. 
And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 
Must you be so clieerAil, when I go in pain? 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complaia. 

IV. 
' When my lambkins around me would ofleotimea 
play, 
And when Phobe and I were asjoyflil as they, 
How pleasant their sporting, how happy their time.. 
When spring, love, and beauty, were all in tbetr prima 
But now in their flrolics v^hen by mc they pass, 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass; 
Be still, then I cry, for it makes me quite mad 
To see you so merry while I am so sad. 

V. 
' My dog I was ever well pleased to sec 
Come wagging his tail to my fttirone and me; 
And PhoBfae was pleas'd too. and to my dog said, 
Come hither, poor fellow; and patted his head. 
But now. when he's fkwning. I witli a sour look 
Cry. Sirrah! and give him a blow with my crook. 
And I'll give him another; for why should not Tray 
Be as dull as his master, when Phobe'a away? 

VL 

* When walking with PhoBbe, what sights have I seen* 
How fhir was the flower, how ftesh was the green! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the shade. 
The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing madel 
But now she has left me, though all are still there. 
They none of them now so deli?htflil appear: 

'Twas nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes. 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 
VII. 
' Sweet music went with us both all the wood through, 
TIm Inrk. linnet, throstle, and nichtingale too; 
Winds over us whisper'd. flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graesliopper under on/ feet. 
But now she is absent, thongb still they sing on. 
The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 
Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 
Gave every thing else its agreeable sound. 

viri. 

' Roae, what is become of thy delicate huel 
And where is the viQlet's beautiful blue? 
I>oes aught of its sweetness the blossom beguile? 
That meadow, those daisies, why do they not smile? 
Ah 1 rivals, I see what it was that you drass'd 
And made yourselves flue for; a place in her breast : 
You put on your colours to pleasure her eye. 
To be pluck'd by her hand, on her boaom to die. 
IX. 

* How slowly time creeps, till my Phoabe return f 
While amidst the soft zeiriijrr's cool breeses I bum ! 
Methinks if I knew whereabout he would tread, 

I could breathe on his wings, and 'twould melt down the 

lead. 
Fly swifter ye minutes, bring hither my dear. 
And rest so much longer for't when she is hero. 
Ah, Colin! old Time is foil of delay. 
Nor will budge one foot foster for all thou eanst say. 
X. 
' Will no pitying power that hears me complain. 
Or cure my disqniiet, or soften my pain ? 
To be cur'd, thou must, Colin, tl^ passion remove: 
But what swain is so silly to live without level 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne'er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 
Ah! what shall I do? I shall die with despair !— 
Take heed all ye awains, bow ye love one so Ihir.* 



Na 604] Friday, October 8, 1714. 

Tu ne qucsieris (scire nefos)quem mihi. quem tibi, 
Finem Dii dederint, Luoonoe ; nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeroa Bar. Od. zi. lib. L 1 



Ah do not strive too mueh to know. 

My dear Leuconoe, 
What the kind gods design to do 

Witlii • - 



gods design tod 

1 tlMSt'^fAlVfBA. 
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The 4eaire 0f Ic&owing J&itusc»£seDts, is 
one of the strongest inclinations in the mind 
of man. Inde^, an ability of foreseeing 
probable accidents is what, m the language 
of men, is called wisdom and prudence: but, 
not satisfied with the light that reason holds 
out, mankind hath endeavoured to penetrate 
more compendiously into futurity. Ma^c, 
oracles, omens, lucky hours, and the various 
arts of superstition, owe their rise to this 
powerful cause. As this principle is founded 
in self-lovej every man is sure to be solici- 
tous in the first place about his own fortune, 
the course of his life, and the time and man- 
ner of his death. 

If we consider that we are free agents, 
we shall discover the absurdity of such in- 
quiries. One of our actions, which we might 
nave performed or neglected, is the cause 
of another that succeeds it, and so the whole 
chain of life is linked together. Pain, po- 
verty, or infamy, are the natural product 
of vicious and imprudent acts; as tne con- 
trary blessings are of good ones; so that we 
cannot suppose our lot to be determined 
without impiety. A great enhancement of 
pleasure arises from its being ugexpected; 
and pain is doubled by being foreseen. Upon 
all these, and several other accounts, we 
ought to rest satisfied in this portion be- 
stowed on us; to adore the hand that hath 
fitted every thing to our nature, and hath 
[ not more displayed his goodness in our 
I knowledge than in our ignorance. 

It is not unworthy observation, that super- 
stitious inquiries into future events prevail 
more or less, in proportion to the improve- 
ment of liberal arts and useful knowledge 
in the several parts of the world. Accoro- 
ingly* we find that magical incantations re- 
main in Lapland; in the more remote parts 
of Scotland they have their second sight; 
and several of our own countrymen have 
seen abundance of fairies. In Asia this cre- 
dulity is strong; and the greatest part of 
refined learning there consists in the know- 
ledge of amulets, talismans, occult numbers, 
and the like. 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into 
the acquaintance of a good-natured mus- 
sulman, who promised me many good ofBces 
which he designed to do me when he be- 
came the prime minister, which was a 
fortune bestowed on his imagination by a 
doctor very deep in the curious sciences. 
At his repeated solicitations I went to learn 
my destiny of this wonderful sage. For a 
small sum I had his promise, but was de- 
sired to wait in a dark apartment until he 
had run through the preparatory ceremo- 
nies. Having a strong propensity, even 
■ then, to dreaniing, I took a nap upon the 
ysofa where I was placed, and had the fol- 
lowing vision, the particulars whereof I 
picked up the other day among my papers. 

I founa myself in an unboundea plain, 
where methought the whole world, in se- 
veral habits and with different tongues, was 
assembled. The multitude glided swifdy 



along, and I found in myself a strong incS- 
nation to mingle in the train. My eye! 
quickly singled out some of the raori 
splendid figures. Several in rich caftsBa 
and glittering turbans bustied throu^ tbc 
throng, and trampled over the bodies d 
those they threw down; until, to my Rreal 
surprise, I found that the great pace they 
went only hastened them to a scaffold a 
a bow-string. Many beautiful damsels oi 
the other side moved forward with erca! 
gayety; some danced until thev feU a!l 
along; and others painted their faces mit3 
they lost their noses. A tribe of creatura 
witn busy looks falling into a fit of laughta 
at the misfortunes of the unhappv ladJes, 1 
turned my eyes upon them. They wett 
each of them filling his pockets with goM 
and Jewels, and when there was no roon 
left for more, these wretches, looking roaaA 
with fear and horror, pined away befoR 
myface with famine and discontent. 

The prospect of human misery stmck 
me dumb for some miles. Then it wsa, 
that to disburden my mind, I took pen and 
ink, and did every thing that has since hap- 

rmed under my office as Spectator. \VhiU 
was employing myself for the good of 
mankind, 1 was surprised to meet with 
very unsuitable returns from my fellow- 
creatures. Never was poor author so beset 
by pamphleteers, who sometimes marched 
directly against me, but oftener shot at me 
from strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly 
in ambush. They were of all characters 
and capacities, some with ensigns of dig- 
nity, and others in liveries;* but what most 
surprised me was to see two or three in 
black gowns among my enemies. It was no 
small trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
man come up to me with an angry face, 
and reproach me for having lamixxmcd 
him, when I had never seen or heard of 
him in my life. With the ladies it was 
otherwise: many became my enemies for 
not being particulariy pointea out; as there 
were others who resented the satire which 
they imagined I had directed against them. 
My great comfort was in the company of 
half a dozen friends, who, I found since, 
were the club which I have so often men- 
tioned in my papers. I laughed often at 
Sir Roger in my sleep, and was the more di- 
verted with Will Honeycomb's gallantries, 
(when we afterwards became acquainted,) 
because I had foreseen his marriage with a 
farmer's daughter. The regret which arose 
in my mind upon the death of my com- 
panions, my anxieties for the public, and 
the many calamities still fleeting before my 
eyes, made me repent my curiosity; when 
tne magician entered the room, and awaken- 
ed me, by telling me (when it was too late,) 
that he was just going to begin. 



* This is pointed at the hireling! employed by th» 
minist^ in the last yean of the queen^s ivign ; Dr. 
t, Prior, Atterbury. Dr. Fnmi, Dr. Kinf , BSr. OUb- 



Swift, Prior, Atterbury, Dr. 
worth, Ki» Manley, kc 
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N. B. I have only delivered the prophecy 
fthat part of my life which is past, it b<^- 
ig inconvenient to divulg^e the second part 
Dtil a more proper opportunity. 



Ta 605.] Monday, October 11, 1714. 

Eztaerint •ylTestrem mnimam ; cuUuque finequenti, 
la quaacunque vooea artes, bmud tarda sequentur. 

Firf. Omrg. ii. 5L 

They change their savafe mind. 
Their wiMneaa loee, and. quitting iAiture*s part, 
Obey tlie rules and diwipline of ^rU-^Drj/dg*, 

Having perused the following letter, and 
nding it to run upon the subject of love, I 
eferred it to the learned casuist, whom I 
ave retained in my service for speculations 
f that kind. He returned it to me the 
ext morning with his report annexed to 
^ with both of which I shall here present 
ly reader. 

•Mr. Spectator, — Finding that you 
ave entertained a useful person in your 
ervice in quality of loye^casujsj, I apply 
lyself to you unHcr'a very' great difficulty, 
liat hath tor some months perplexed me. 

have a couple of humble servants, one 
f which I have no aversion to; the other I 
imk. of very kindly. The first hath the 
eputation of a man of good sense, and is 
De of those people that your sex are apt 
9 value. My spark is reckoned a cox- 
omb among the men, but is a favourite of 
tie ladies. If I many the man of worth, 
B they call him, I shall oblige mv parents, 
nd improve my fortune; but witn mv dear 
eau I promise mvself happiness, although 
ot a jointure, ^ow I would ask you, 
rhether I should consent to lead my life 
rith a man that I have only no objection to, 
r with him against whom all objections to 
)e appear frivolous. I am determined to 
dlow the casuist's advice, and I dare say he 
rill not put me upon so serious a thing as 
matrimony contrary to mv inclination. I 
m, &c. FANNY FICKLE. 

• P. S. I forgot to tell you, that the pretty 
entleman is the most complaisant crea- 
ire in the world, and is always of my 
lind; but the other, forsooth, tancies he 
as as much wit as myself, slights my lapn 
eg, and hath the insolence to contradict 
le when he thinks I am not in the right 
ibout half an hour ago, he mainttuned to 
ly face that a patch always implies a 
imple.' 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to 
ide with the parents than the daughter, I 
liall propose some considerations to my 
entle querist, which may incline her to 
amply with those under whose direction 
)e is; and at the same time convince her 
lat it is not impossible but she may in 
me, have a true affection for him who is 
t present indifferent to her; or, to use the 
Id family maxim, that, ' if she marries 
r«c, kyve will come after.' 



The only objection that she seems to in- 
sinuate ap;ainst the gentleman proposed to 
her, is his want of complaisance, which I 
perceive she is venr willing to return. 
Now I can discover, from this very circum- 
stance, that she and her lover,- whatever 
they may think of it, are very good friends 
in their hearts. It is difficult to determine 
whether love ddights more in giving plea- 
sure or pain. Let Miss Fickle ask her own 
heart, it she doth not take a secret pride in 
making this man of good sense look very 
silly. Hath she ever been better pleased 
than when her behaviour hath made her 
lover ready to hang himself; or doth she 
ever rejoice more than when she thinks she 
hath dnven him to the very brink of a purl- 
ing stream.^ Let her consider, at the samft 
time, that it is not impossible but her lover 
majr have discovered her tricks, and hath 
a mind to give her as good as die brings. 
I remember a handsome young baggage 
that treated a hopeful Greek of my ac- 
quaintance, just come from Oxford, as if 
he had- been a barbarian. The first week 
after she had fixed him, she took a pinch 
of snuff out of his rival's box, and appa- 
rently touched the enemy's little finger. 
She became a professed enemy to the arts 
and sciences, and scarce ever wrote a letter / 
to him without wilfully misspelling his; 
name. The young scholar, to be even 
with her, railed at coquettes as soon as he 
had got the word; and did not want parts 
to turn into ridicule her men of wit and 
pleasure of the town. After having irri- 
tated one another for the space of five 
months, she made an assignation with him 
fourscore miles from London. But, as he 
was very well acquainted with her pranks, 
he took a ioumey the quite contrary way. 
Accordingly they met, quarrelled, and m 
a few days were married Their former 
hostilities are now the subject of their 
mirth, being content at present with that 
part of love only which bestows pleasure. 

Women who have been married some 
time, not having it in their heads to draw 
after them a numerous train of followers^ 
find their satisfaction in the possession of 
one man's heart I know very well that 
ladies in their bloom desire to be excused 
in this particular. But, when time hath 
worn out their natural vanity, and taught 
them discretion, their fondness setties on 
its proper object And it is probably for 
this reason that, among husbands, you will \ 
find more that are fond of women beyond I 
their prime, than of those who are actually 
in the insolence of beauty^ My reader wiU 
apply the same observation to the other sex. 

I need not innst upon the necessity of 
their pursuing one common interest, and 
their united care for their children; but 
shall only observe, by the way, that mar- 
ried persons are both more warm in their 
love, and more hearty in their hatred than 
any others whatsoever. Mutual favours 
and obligationsy which may be supposed to 
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be greater here than in any other state, 
naturally beget an intense anection in ge- 
nerous minds. As, on the contrary, per- 
sons who have bestowed such favours have 
a particular bitterness in their resentments, 
when they think themselves ill-treated by 
those of whom they have deserved so 
much. 

Besides, Miss Fickle ma^ consider, that 
/ as there are often many faults concealed 
i before marriage, so there are sometimes 
i many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add the great efficacy of 
custom and constant conversation to pro- 
duce a nmtual friendship and benevolence 
in two persons. It is a nice reflection, 
which I have heard a friend of mine make, 
^at you may be sure a woman loves a man, 
when she uses his expressions, tell his sto- 
ries, or imitates his manner. This gives 
a secret delight; for imitation is a kind of 
artless flattery, and mightily favours the 
powerful principle of self-love. It is cer- 
tain that married persons, who are possess- 
ed with a mutual esteem, not only catch 
the air and way of talk from one another, 
but fall into the same traces of thinking 
and liking. Nay, some have carried the 
remark so far as to assert, that the features 
of man and wife grow, in time, to resemble 
one another. Let my fair correspondent, 
therefore, consider, that the gentleman re- 
commended will have a good deal of her 
own face in two or three years; which she 
must not expect from the beau, who is too 
fiill of his dear self to copy after another. 
And I dare appeal to her own judgment, if 
that person will not be the handsomest that 
is the most like herself. 

We have a remarkable instance to our 
present purpose in the history of king Ed- 
gar, which I shall here relate, and leave il 
with my fair correspondent to be applied 
to herself. 

This great monarch, who is so famous in 
British story, fell in love, as he made his 
progress through his kingdom, with a cer- 
tain duke's daughter, who lived near Win- 
chester, and was the most celebrated beauty 
of the ajge. His importunities and the vio- 
lence ofnis passion were so great, that the 
mother of the young lady promised him to 
bring her daughter to his bed the next 
night, though in her heart she abhorred so 
infamous an office. It was no sooner dark 
than she conveyed into his room, a young 
maid of no disagreeable fl^re, who was 
one of her attendants, and did not want ad- 
dress to improve the opportunity for the 
advancement of her fortune. She made so 
good use of her time, that when she offered 
to rise a little before day, the king could by 
no means think of parting with her; so that, 
finding herself under a necessity of disco- 
vering who she was, she did it in so hand- 
some a manner, that his majesty was ex- 
ceeding eracious to her, and tooK her ever 
after under his protection: insomuch, that 
our chronicles tell ua» he cairied her along 



with him, made her his first mimster of 
state, and continued true to her alone, ufld 
his marriage with the beautiful £lfnda. 



Na 606.] Wednesday, October IS, 1714. 

longum eanta solata laborem 

Arguto coQjax percarrit pectine tela*. 

Firy. Gem^. i. 94. 

mean time at home 
The good wife aiBgiiiff pliet ths Tariooa loook. 

'Mr. SpEfcTATOR, — ^I have a coapleef 
nieces under my direction, who so ofken rm 
gadding abroaa,-that I do not know where 
to have them. Their dress, their tea, and 
their visits, take up all their time, and thev 
go to bed as tired with doing nothing asl 
am after quilting a whole under-petticoat 
The only time they are not idle is .while 
they read your Spectators; which haa^ 
dedicated to the interest of virtue, I dears 
you to recommend the long net^lectcd art 
^ needle- work. Those hours which in this 
age aretKfbwn away on dress, play, viata, 
and the like, were employed, in my time, 
in writing out receipts, or working beds, 
chairs, and hangings, for the fannily. For 
my part, I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good will would never 
have it out of my hand. It grieves my 
heart to see a couple of proud idle flirts 
sipping their tea, for a whole afternoon, in 
a room hung round with the industry of 
their great grandmother. Pray, sir, take 
the^ laudable, mys tery of embr oidery into 
your serious consideration7ftM, as you have 
a great deal of the virtue of the last ai^ is 
you, continue your endeavours to r^onn 
the present I am, &c* 

In obedience to the commands of my ve- 
nerable correspondent, I have duly weighed 
this important subject, and promise myself 
from the ar^ments here laid down, tiiat all 
the fine ladies of England will be ready, as 
soon as their moummg is over,* to appear 
covered with the work of their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment must it 
be to the fair-sex, whom thdr native mo- 
desty and the tenderness of men towards 
them, exempt from public bu»ness, to pass 
their hours in imitating fruits and flowers ] 
and transplanting all the beauties of nature . 
into their own dress, or raising a new crea- ' 
tion in their closets and apartments! How 
pleasing is the amusement of walking 
among the shades and groves planted by 
themselves, in surveying heroes slain by 
their needle, or little cupids which they 
have brought into the world without pain! 

This IS, metlunks, the most proper war 
wherein a lady can show a fine genius; and 
I cannot forbear wishing that several wri- 
ters of that sex had chosen to apply them- 
selves rather to tapestry than rhyme. 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent their ' 
fancy m rural landscapes, and place des- 
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'pahini; shepherds under silken willow8» 
or cLrown them in a stream of mohair. 
-Xhe herdc writers may work up hattles as 
successfully, and inflame them with gold 
or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
have only a turn to a song, or an epigram, 
mar put many valuable stitches into a purse, 
and crowd a thousand graces into a pair d 
garters. 

If I may, without breach of good man- 
ners, innagine that any pretty creature is 
void of genius, and would perform her part 
herein but very awkwardly, I must never- 
theless insist upon her working, if it be 
only to keep her out of harm's way. 

Another argument for busying good wo- 
men in works of fancv is, because it takes 
them off from scandal, the usual attendant 
of tea-tables, and all other inactive scenes of 
life. While the)r are forming their birds and 
beasts, their neighbours will be allowed to 
be the fathers of their own children; and 
w^hig and tory will be but selddm mentioned 
w^here the great dispute is, whether blue 
•or red is the more proper colour. How 
much greater glory would Sophronia do 
the general, if she would choose rather to 
TTork the battle of Blenheim in tapestry, 
than signalize herself with so much vehe- 
mence against those who are Frenchmen 
in their hearts! 

A third reason that I shall mention, is the 
profit that is brought to the familv where 
these pretty arts are encouraged. It is 
manifest that this wa^ of life not only keeps 
fair ladies from runnmg out into expenses, 
but is at the same time an actual improve- 
ment. How memorable would that matron 
be, who shall have it subscribed upon her 
monument, 'That she wrought out the 
-whole Bible in tapestry, and died in a good 
old age, after having covered three hun- 
dred yards of wall in the mantdon-house!' 

The premises being considered, I humbly 
submit the following proposals to all mo- 
thers in Great Britain: 

1. That no young virgin whatsoever be 
allowed to receive the addresses of her first 
lover, but in a suit of her own embroidering. 

2. That before every fresh humble ser^ 
vant, she be obliged to appear with a new 
stomacher at the least 

3. That no one be actually married nntU 
she hath the child-bed pillows, Sec ready 
stitched, as likewise the mantle for the boy 
quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would ef- 
fectually restore the decayed art of needle- 
work, and make the virgins of Great Britain 
exceedingly nimble-fingered 'm their busi- 
ness. 

There is a memorable custom of the 
Grecian ladies, in this particular, preserved 
m Homer, which I hope will have a very 
jgood effect with ray country-women. A 
widow, in ancient times, coula not, without 
indecency, receive a second husband, until 
* she had woven a shroud for her deceased 
lord, or the next of kin to him. ' Acc<»d- 

voL, n. 51 



ingly, the chaste Penelope having, as she 
thought, lost Ulysses at sea, she employed 
her time in preparing a winding-sheet for 
Laertes, the lather of her husband. The 
story of her web bdng very famous, and 
yet not sufficiently known in its several dr* 
cumstances, I shall give it to my reader, as 
Homer makes one <» her wooers relate it 

* Sweet hope die gave to every youth apArt, 
With well-taoffbt looks, and a deoeitAit heart: 
A web she wove of many a slender twine, 

Of carious texture, and |tfrplext design ; 
My youths, she ehed, my lord but newly dead. 
Forbear a while to court my widow'd bed, 
Till I have wove, as solemn vows require. 
This web. a shroud for poor Ulysses' sire. 
His limbs, when fhte the hero's soul demands. 
Shall claim this labour of his daughter's bands: 
Lest all the dames of Greece my name despise, 
While the great king without a covering lies. 

* Thus she. Nor did ray friends mistrust the guile : 
All dav she sped the long laborious toil : 

But when the burning lamps supplyM the sun. 
Each night unraveira what the day begun. 
Three live-long summers did the fraud prevail; 
The fourth her maidens told th* amadng tale. 
These eyes beheld, as cloee I took my stand. 
The backward laboora of her fliithless hand: 
Till watch'd at length, and pressM on every aide. 
Her task she ended, and commene'd a bride.* 



Na 607.] Friday, October 15, 1714. 

Dieite lo Pean, et lo bis dieite Pnan : 
Decidit in casses prada petita meos. 

Ovitf.frswfsMr.Lih.LL 

Now To Pean sing jiow wreaths prepare. 

And with reneatedlos fill the air: 

The prey is fallen in my successful toilB.>-yfnefi. 

• Mr. Spectator, — Having in your pa- 
per of Monday last published my report on 
the case of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, wherein I 
have taken notice, that love comes after 
marriage; I hope your readers are satisfied 
of this truth, that as love generally pro- 
duces matrimony, so it often happens that 
matrimony produces love. 

-*It perhaps requires more virtue to make 
a gooa husband or wife than what go to the 
finishing any the most shining character 
whatsoever. 

• Discr^n seems absolutely necessary; 
and accordingly we find that the best hus- 
bands have been most famous for their wis- 
dom. Homer, who hath drawn a perfect 
pattern of a prudent man, to make it the 
more complice, hath celebrated him for the 
just returns cf fidelitv and truth to his 
Penelope; insomuch that he refused the 
caresses of a goddess for her sake; and, to 
use the expression of the best of Pagan 
authors, " Fetulam mam ftrgetuUi immor^ 
Utiitati^*^ his old woman was dearer to him 
than immortality. 

'Virtue is the neict necessary qualifica- 
tion for this domestic character, as it nas 
tnrally produces constancy and mutud 
esteem. Thus Brutus ana Porcia w^«, 
more remarkable for virtue and affection 
than any others of the age in which they 
lived. 

• Good-nature is a third neccs»ry in* » 
gre^ent in the marriage state, whout 
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■which \t woald inevitably sour upon a thou- 
sand occasions. When Neatness of mind is 
joined with this amiable quality it attracts 
the admiration and esteem of all who be- 
hold it Thus Catsar, not more remarkable 
f6r his fortune and valour than for his hu- 
manity, stole into the hearts of the Roman 
people, when, breaking through the cus- 
tom, he pronounced an oration at the funeral 
of his first and best-beloved wife. 

' Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be 
steady and uniform, ana accompanied with 
an evenness of temper, which is above all 
things to be preserved in this friendship 
contracted for life. A man must be easj^ 
within himself before he can be so to his 
other self. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius 
are instances of men, who, by the strength 
of philosophy, having entirel^r composed 
their minds, and subdued their passions, 
are celebrated for good husbands, notwith- 
standing the first was yoked with Xantippe,. 
and the other with Faustina. If the wed- 
ded pair would but habituate themselves 
for the first year to^bear with one another's 
faults, the clifficulty would be pretty well 
conquered. This mutual sweetness m tem- 
per and complacency was finely recom- 
mended in the nuptial ceremonies among 
the heathens, who, when they sacrificed to 
Juno at that solemnity, always tore out the 
gall from the entnuls of the victim, and 
cast it behind the altar. . 

' I shall conclude this letter with a pas- 
sage out of Dr. Plot's Natural History of 
Staffordshire, not only as it will serve to fill 
up your present paper, but, if I find myself 
in the humour, may give rise to another; I 
having by me an old register belonging to 
the place here under-mentioned. 

* Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors 
of Whichenovre, Scirescot, Ridware, Ne- 
therton, and Cowlee, all in the county of 
Stafford, of the earls of Lancaster, by this 
memorable service. The said Sir Philip 
shall find, maint^n, and sustain, one bacon- 
flitch, hanging in his hall at Whichenovre, 
ready arrayed all times of the year but in 
Lent, to be given to eveiy man or woman 
married, after the day and the year of their 
marriage be past, in form following.* 

*' Whensoever that any Oae such before 
named will come to inquire for the bacon, 
in their own person, they shall Cbme to the 
bailiflT, or to the porter of the lordship of 
Whichenovre, and shall say to them in the 
manner as ensueth: 

' Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know, that 
I am come for myself to demand one bacon- 
flyke hanging in the hall of the lord of 
Whichenovre, after the form thereunto be- 
longing.' 

" After which relation, the bailiff or por- 
ter shall assign a day to him, upon promise 
by his faith to return, and with nim to bring 
twun of his ndghbours. And in the mean 
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time, the said bailiff shall take with kin 
twain of the freeholders of the lordslup of 
Whichenovre, and thev three shall go to 
the manor of Rudiow, belonging to Robot 
Knightleye, and there shall summoo tiK 
aforesaid Knightleye, or his bailiff, conr 
manding him to be ready at Whichenonc 
the day appointed, at prime of day, with 
his carriage, that is to say, ahorse andt 
saddle, a sack and a pryke, for to convcf 
the said bacon and com a journey oat of the 
county of Stafibrdj at his costagcs. And 
then the s^d bsuliff shall, with the said 
freeholders, summon all the tenants of the 
said manor, to be ready at the day appointed 
at Whichenovre, for to do and p erfotm the 
services which they owe to the baoon. And 
at the day asagned, all such as owe sei- v itjes 
to the bacon shall be ready at the gate of 
the manor of Whichenovre, from the son- 
rising to noon, attending and awaiting for 
the coming of him who letcheth the bacoa 
And when he is come, there shall be de> 
livered to him and his fellows, chapeletSk 
and to all those which shall be there to do 
their services due to the bacon. And they 
shall lead the said demandant with tmmpii 
and tabors, and other manner of minslreby, 
to the hall door, where he shall find the lord 
of Whichenovre, or his steward, ready to 
deliver the bacon in this manner: 

"He shall inquire of him which de- 
mandeth the bacon, if he have broo^ 
twain of his neighbours with him: which 
must answer, 'they be here ready.* And 
then the steward shall canse these two 
neighbours to swear, if the said demandant 
be a wedded man, or have been a man 
wedded; and if since his marriage cme year 
and a day be past; .and if he be a freonaa 
or a villain, t And if his said neighboon • 
make oath that he hath for him all these 
three points rehearsed, then shall the bacon 
be taken down and brought to the hall door, 
and shall there be laid upon one half-quar^ 
ter of wheat, and upon one other of rye. 
And he that demandeth the bacon shall 
kneel upon his knee, and shall hold his 
right hand upon a book, which book shall 
be laid upon the bacon and the com, and 
shall make oath in tMs manner: 

* Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, lord 
of Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of 
this baconne; that I A sithe I wedded B my 
wife, and sithe I had hyr in my kepyin^ 
and at my wylle, by a year and a day 'after 
our marriage, I would not have chaonged 
for none other; farer ne fowler; richer ne 
pourer; ne for none other descended of 
greater lynage; slepying ne waking, at noo 
tyme. — And if the seyd B were sole, and I 
sole» I would take her to be my wife before 
all the wymen of the world, of what cod- 
diciones soever they be, good or evjrlle; as 
help me God and his seyntes, and this flcsli 
and all fleshes. 



t ViUaia. in the languice of tUt tine. 
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*' Axvl his neighbours shall make oathi 
ia.t ^liey trust verily he hath said truly. 
Lud. if it be found by his neighbours before- 
aTned, that he be a freeman, there shall 
e delivered to him half a quarter of wheat 
nd. a. cheese; and if he be a villsdn, he shall 
lave Half a quarter of rye without cheese. 
Lnd then shall Knightleye, the lord of 
tudlow, be called for, to carry all these 
hinn tofore rehearsed; and the said com 
Hall be laid on one horse, and the bacon 
bHove it: and he to whom the bacon apper- 
adneth shall ascend upon his horse, and 
;1xall take the cheese before him, if he have 
L horse. And if he have none, the lord of 
^Hichenovre shall cause him to have one 
\orse and saddle, to such time as he be 
massed his lordship: and so shall they de- 
part the manor of Whichenovre with the 
bom and the bacon, tofore him that hath 
won it, with trumpets, taborets, and other 
nanner of minstrelsy* And all the free 
tenants of Whichenovre shall conduct him 
to be passed the lordship of Whichenovre. 
A.nd then shall they all return except him 
to 'whoni appertaineth to make the carriage 
and journey without the county of Stafford, 
at the costs of his lord of Whichenovre." 



No. 608.] Monday, October 18, 1714. 

Peijuria ridetammntam. 

Ovid An Jtmor. Lib. i. 633* 

Forgiving with a tmile 

7be peijuriet Uiat eaiiy maids beguile.— DoriAn. 

♦ Mr. Spectator, — According to my 
promise I herewith transmit to you a list of 
several persons, who from time to time de- 
manded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
Somervile, and his descendants; as it is pre- 
served in an ancient manuscript, under the 
title of «« The Register of Whichenovre- 
hall, and of the bacon-flitch there main- 
tained." 

* In the beginning of this record is recited 
the law or institution in form, as it is al- 
lieady printed in your last pai>er: to which 
are aidded two bye-laws, as a comment upon 
the general law, the substance whereof is, 
that the wife shall take the same oath as 
the husband, mutatia mtUandi»: and that 
the judges shall, as they think meet, inter- 
rogate or cross-examine the witnesses. Af- 
ter this proceeds the register in manner 
following: 

" Aubry de Falstaff, son of Sir John Fal- 
staiT, knight, with dame Maude his wife, 
were the first that demanded the bacon, he 
having bribed twain of his father's com- 
panions to swear falsel^r in his behoof, 
whereby he gained the flitch: but he and 
his said wife falling immediately into a dis- 
pute how the said bacon should be dressed. 
It was, by order of the judges, taken from 
him, and hung up again in the halL 

** Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, 
brought her said husband along with her, 
and set forth the good conditiionfl and be- 



haviour of her consort, adding withal that 
she doubted not but he was ready to attest 
the like of her, his wife; whereupon he, 
the said Stephen, shaking his head, she 
turned short upon him, and gave him a box 
on the ear. 

'* Philip de Waverland, having laid his 
hand upon the book, when the clause, 
* were I sole and she sole,* was rehearsed, 
found a secret compunction rising in his 
mind, and stole it ofl^again. 

" Richard de Loveless, who was a cour- 
tier, and a very well-bred man, being ob- 
served to hesitate after the words, • after 
our marriage,' was thereupon required to 
explain himself.*- He replied, by talking 
very largely of his exact complaisance 
while he was a lover; and alleged that he 
had not in the least disobliged his wife for a 
year and a day before marriage, which he 
hoped was the same thing. 

" Rejected. 

" Joceline Jolley, esq. making it appear, 
by unquestionable testimony, that he and 
his wite had preserved full and entire affec- 
tion for the space of the first month, com- 
monly called the honey-moon, he had, in 
consideration thereof, one rasher bestowed 
upon him." 

* After this, says the record, many years 
passed over before any demandant appear- 
ed at Wliichenovre-nall; insomuch that 
one would have thought that the whole 
country were turned Jews, so little was 
their affection to the flitch of bacon. 

•The next couple enrolled had like to 
have carried it, if one of the witnesses had 
not deposed, that, dining on a Sunday with 
the demandant, whose wife had sat below 
the squire's lady at church, she, the said 
wife, dropped some expressions, as if she 
thought her husband deserved to be knight- 
ed; to which he returned a passionate pish ! 
The judges, taking the premises into con- 
sideration, declared the aforesaid behaviour 
to imply an unwarrantable ambition in the 
wife, and anger in the husband. 

* It is recorded as a sufficient disqualifica- 
tion of a certain wife, that, speakinjg^ of her 
husband, she said, " God foi^ve him." . 

* It is likewise remarked, that a couple 
were rejected upon the deposition of one of 
their neighbours, that the lady had once 
told her husband, that " h was her duty to 
obey;" to which he replied, " O my dear! 
you are never in the wrong ! " 

* The violent passion of one lady for her 
lap-dog; the turning away of the old house- 
mud by another; a tavern bill torn by the 
wife, and a tailoi^s by the husband; a quar- 
rel about the kissing-crust; spoiling of din- 
ners, and coming in late of nights; are so 
many several articles which occasioned the 
reprobation of some scores of demandants^ 
whose names are recorded in the aforesaid 
register. 

•Without enumerating other particular 
persons, I shall content myself with observ- 
mg that the sentence pronounced against 
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one Gervaae Poacher is, that " he might 
have had bacon to his eggs, if he had not 
hitherto sccdded h}s wife when they were 
overboiled." And the deposition against 
Dorothv Dolittle runs in these words, " that 
she haa so far usurped the dominion of the 
coal fire {t^e itining whereof her husband 
claimed to hWnselfO that by her good-will 
she never would suflfer the potoer out of her 
hand." 

* I find but two couples in this first cen- 
tury that were successful; the first was a 
sea-captain and his wife, who since the day 
of their marriage had not seen one another 
until the day of the claim. The second was 
an honest piur in the neighbourhood; the 
husband was a man of plain good sense, and 
a peaceable temper; the woman was dumb. ' 



No. 6090 Wednesday i October 20, 1714. 



Farrago libelli.— Jteo. Sat L 86. 

The miaoeUaiieous ral^ecta of my book. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I have for some time 
desired to appear in your paper, and have 

> therefore chosen a day* to steal into the 
Spectator, when I take it for granted you 
will not have many spare minutes for specu- 
lations of your own. As I was the other 
day walking with an honest country gen- 
tleman, he very often was expressing his 
astonishment to see the town so mightily 
crowded with doctors of divinity; upon 
which I told him he was very much mis- 

. taken if he took all those gentlemen he saw 
in scaifs to be persons oTthat dignity; for 
that a young divine, after his first degree in 
the university, usually comes hither only to 
show himseli; and, on that occasion, is apt 
to think he is but half equipped with a 
gown and cassock for his puDltc appear* 
ance, if he hath not the ad^tional orna- 
ment of a scarf of. the first magnitude to 
entitle him to the appellation S[ Doctor 
from his landlady, and the boy at Child's. 
«^ow, sinpe I know that this piece of garni- 
ture is looked upon as a mark of vanity or 
affectation, «s it is made use of among 
some of the little spruce adventurers of the 
town, I should be glad if you would give it 
ft place among those extravagances you 
have justiy exposed in several of your pa- 
pers: being very well assured that th^ 
main body of the cl^^» both in the coun- 
try and the universities, who are almost to 
a man untainted, with it, would be very 
well pleased to see this venerable foppeiy 
well expose^* When my patron did me 
the honour to take me into his family (for I 
must own myself of this order,^ he was 
pleased to say he took me as a friend and 
companion; and whether he looked upon 
the scarf like the lace and shoulder-knot of 
a footman, as a badge of servitude and de- 



« The fioth of Oetotar, 1714, W81 tbo day of Um com. 
aation ofldiit Georfe L 



pendence, I do not know, bat he wis v 
kind as to leave my wearing^ c^ it to mv cm 
discretion; and, not having any just tide to 
it from my degrees, I am content tt> be 
without the ornament Theprivilegeiof 
our nobility to keep a certain number of 
chaplains are undisputed, thoueh peiiiapi 
not one in ten of those reverend gentleiiia 
have any relation to the noble families tfaer 
scarfs belong to; the right generally d 
creating all chaplains, except the domestic 
(where there is one,) being nothing mofe 
than the perquisite of a stewanl's pbce, 
who, if he happens to outlive any cons- 
derable number of his noble masters, shaB 
probably, at one and the same time, \aat 
fifty chaplains, all in their proper aocootie- 
ments, of his own creation; though poluipf 
there hath been neither grace nor prajw 
ssud in the family since the introdnctioD of 
the first coronet I am, &c. ' 

*Mr. Spectator,^! wish yoo woaid 
write a philosophical paper about p^taal 
Mitinathies. with a word or two cancenai 
fhe streh j ^ of im aginaticm, I can give yw 
a list upon "me first notice, of a raticial 
china cup, of an egg that walks upon tvc 
legs, and a quart-pot that sin|;s like a lught- 
ingale. There is in my neighbourhood i 
very pretty prattling shoulder of veal, that 
squalls out at the sight of a knife. Thes, 
as for natural antipatiiies, I know a geneni 
officer who was never conquered but by a 
smothered rabbit; and a wife that dooih 
neera over her husband by the help of a 
breast of mutton; A story that relates to 
myself on this subject may be thought not 
unentertsuning, especially when I assoR 
you that it is literally true, I had ktf 
made love to a l«Mly, in the possession cf 
whom I am now the happiest of mankind, 
whose Imnd I should have gained witk 
mnch difficult without the asSstance of a 
cat You must know then that my mtf 
dangerous rival had so strong an aversioatB 
this species, that he infallibly swooDoi 
away at the sight of that harmless crcs- 
ture. My friend, Mrs. Lucy, her maid, 
having a greater respect for me aaid m; 
purse than she had tor my rival, alwan 
took care to pin the tail of a cat under tk 
gown of her mistress, whenever she kne* 
of his coming; which had such am elKct, 
that every time he entered the room, k 
looked more like one of the figures ro Mh 
Salmon's wax-work,f than a dearable lover. 
In short, he grew sick of her ccmipany: 
which the young lady taking notice of (who 
no more knew why than he did,) she seiit 
me a challenge to meet her in Lincoln Viv 
chapel, which I joyfiilly accepted; asd 
have, amongst other pleasures, the sati^ 
faction of being praised by her for ay 
stratagem. I am, &c^ 

• From the Hoop, TOM NIMBLE.' 



t Aa exU bitktt Uwn to be nen near 8c 
dmrclu fleet-Street, but whicb, about HAeea 
wu Btf^tA to tlw oppoeiie side of tlM iCract. 
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• Mr. Spectatoe,— The vireins of Great 
^Eitain are very much obligea to yoa for 
cutting them upon such tedious drudgeries 
rE needle-work as were fit only for the 
i^ilpas and the Nilpas that lived before the 
&ooa. Here is a stir indeed, with your his- 
tories in embroidery, your groves with 
(Y&ades of silk and streams of mohair! I 
HTould have vou to know, that I hope to kill , 
E liundred lovers before the best house- 
pvife in England can stitch out a battle; and 
lo not fear but to provide bovs and girls 
tEEUch faster than your disciples can em- 
broider them. I love birds and beasts as 
nrell as you, but am content to fancy them 
when they are really made. What do you 
tliink of gilt leather for furniture? There 
Is your pretty hangings for your chamber!* 
Bnd, what is more, our own country is the 
only place in Europe where work of that 
kind is tderably done. Without minding 
your musty lessons, I am this minute gcnng 
to St. Paul's church-yard to bespdik a 
screen and a set of hangings; and am re- 
solved to encourage the manufacture of my 
country. Yours, CL.EORA,* 



'Ko. 610.] Friday, October 7!2, 1714 

Sic. cum translerint mel 
Nnflo cum nrepita diei, 
Plebeiu moriar Moez, 
Illi mora gravis incubat, 
Clni. notus nimia omnibus, 
Ignotufl moritur sIM.— iSnue* 

Thus, when my fleeting dajrs at last, 
Unheeded, silently are past, - 
Calmly I shall resign ipjf breath. 
In life unknown, 6rgot in death ; 
While he, o'ertaken utiprepar'd, 
Finds death an evil to be ftar*d. 
Who dies, ta otben too much known, 
A stranger to himself alone. 

1 HAVE often wondered that the Jews 
shoald contrive such worthless greatness 
for the Deliverer whom they expected, as 
to dress him up in external pomp and pa- 
geantry, and represent him to their im^- 
nations as making havoc among his crea- 
•tures» and actuated with the poor ambition 
- of a Cssar or an Alexander. How much 
more illustrious does he appear in his real 
character^ when considered as the author 
of universal benevolence among men, as 
refining our passions, exahing our nature, 
^ving us vast ideas of immortality, and 
teachmg us a contempt of that little showy 
grandeur wherein the Jews made the glory 
of their Mes^ah to consist! 

* Nothing,' says Lon^nus, ' can be great, 
the contempt of which is great * The pos- 
session of wealth and riches cannot give a 
man a title to greatness, because it is looked 
upon as a greatness of mind to contemn 
these gifts of fortune, and to be above the 
desire of them. I have therefore been in- 
clined to think that there are greater men 
$ who lie concealed among the species, than 

^ Then wta aboot this time a aetetemted minulhe- 1 
/ilotytrujpeatiystClMlaea. I 



those who come oat and draw upon them- M 
selves the eyes and admiration ofmankmd. ^ 
Virgil would never have been heard of, had 
not nis domestic misfortunes driven him 
out of his obscurity, and brought him to 
Rome. 

If we suppose that there are spirits, or 
an{^^ who look into Hm iiiiya of^men, as 
it 18 highly probable there «fe, both from 
readon and revelation, how different ar6 , 
the notions which they entertain of us. 
from those which we are apt to form or 
one another! Were they to give us in their 
catalogue of such worthies* as are now 
living, how different would it be from 
that which any of our own species woul<^ 
draw up! 

We are dazzled with the splendour of 
tiUes, the ostentation of .learning, the noise 
of victories: they, on the contrary, see the 
philosopher in the cottage, who possesses 
nis soul in patievce and thankfulness, under i 
the pressures of what little minds call po- j 
verty and distress. They do not look for ' 
ereat men at the head of armies, or among 
tiie pomps of a court, but often find them 
out in shades and -solitudes, in the private 
walks and b]^-paths of life. The evening's ^ 
walk of a wise man is more illustrious in 
their aght than the march of a general at 
the head of a hundred thousand men. A 
contemplation of God's works; a voluntary ** 
act of justice to our own detriment: a gene- 
rous concern for the good of mankind; tears ' 
that are shed in silence for the misery of 
others; a private desire or resentment 
broken and subdued; in short, an unfeigned 
exercise of humility, or any other virtue, ' 
are such actions as are glorious in their 
sirht, and denominate men great and repu- 
taole. The most famous among us are otten * 
looked upon with pity, with contempt, or 
with indignation; whilst those who are 
most obscure among their own species are 
regarded with love, with approbation, and^ 
esteem. 

The moral of the present speculation 
amounts to this; that we should not be led 
away by the censures and Applauses aof 
men, but consider the figure that every 
person will msdke at that time, when * Wls- 
aom shall be justified of her children,' and 
nothing pass tor gveat or illustrious, which 
IS not an ornament and perfection to human 
nature. 

The story of Gyges, the* rich Lydian 
monarch, is a memomble instance to our 

g resent purpose. The oracle being asked 
y Gyges, who was the happiest man, re- 
plied, Aglaus. Gvges, who expected to 
have heard himself named on this occasion, 
was much surprised, and very curious to 
know who this Aglaus should be. After 
much inquiry, he was found to be an ob- 
scure countryman, who employed all his ^ 
time in cultivating a garden, and a few^ 
acres of land about his house. 

Cowley's agreeable relation of this story ' 
shall close this day'b speculati<Mk 
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* Tbof Agl«iu (a man iuika<iwn to men. 
But the MM knew, and therefore lov'd him then) 
Thua liv*d obscurely then without a name, 
Aglaui, now consifn^d t* eternal fame. 
Fbr Oyies, the rich kinff, wicked and great, 
Preaiim^d at wise Apollo's Delphic seat. 
Presumed to ask, O thou, the whole world's eye, 
Beest thou a man that happier is than 1 1 
The god. who scom'd to flatter man, riply'd, 
Aglaus happier if. I|it Gyges ery'd. 
In a proud rage^Wbo can that Aglaus be ? 
We've heard as yet of no such king as h^. 
And true it was, through the whole earth aronnd. 
No king of such a name was to be found. 
Is some old hero of that name alive, 
Who his high race does flrom the gods derive 1 
Is it some mighty gen'ral that has done 
Wonders in fight, and godlike honours won T 
Is it some man of endless wealth 1 said he. 
None, none of these. Who can this Aglaus be T 
After long search, and vain inquiries past. 
In an obscure Arcadian vale at last, 
(Th' Arcadian life has always shady been) 
Near Sopho's town, which, he but once had seen. 
This Aglaus, who monarchs' envy drew, 
Whoae happiness the gods stood witness to, 
. This mighty Aglaus was lab'ring found, 
' With his own hands, in his own little ground. 
' 8o, gracious God, if it may Mwful be 
Among those IbolSsh gods to aoention thee. 
So let roe act, on such a private stage. 
The last dull scenes of my declining age; 
After long tolls and voyages in vain. 
This quiet p(»t let my toss'd vessel gain ; 
Of heavnMy rest this earnest to me lend. 
Let my life sleep, and learn to love her end.* 



No. 611.] Monday, October 25, 1714. 

Perllde ! sed dnris genuit te cautibus borreni 
Caucasus, Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera tigres. 

Firg. JSk. iv. 360. 

Perfidious man ! thy parent was a rock, 
And fierce Hyrcanian tigers gave thee suck. 

I AM willing to postpone every thing, to 
do any the least service for the deserving 
and unfortunate. Accordingly I have caused 
the following letter to be inserted in my 

gaper the moment that it came to my 
ands, without altering one tittle in an ac- 
count which the lady relates so handsomely 
herself. 

* Mr. Spectator,— I flatter myself you 
will not only pity, but, if possible, redress 
a misfortune myself and several others of 
nw sex lie under. I hope you will not be 
. offended, nor think I mean by this to justify 
my own imprudent conduct, or expect you 
should. No: I am sensible how severely, 
in some of your former papers, you have 
reproved persons guilty of the like mis- 
management I was scarce sixteen, and I 
may say, without vanity, handsome, when 
courtea by a false perjured man; who, upon 
promise of mamage, rendered me the 
most unhappy of women. After he had 
deluded me from my parents, who were 
people of very good fashion, in less than 
three months he left me. My parents 
would not see nor hear from me; and, had 
it not been for a servant who had lived in 
our family, I must certainly have perished 
for want of bread. However, it pleased 
Providence, in a very short time, to alter 
my miserable condition. A gentleman saw 
me, liked me, and married me. My pa- 
rents were recoDciled j and I might be as 



happy in the change of my conditioii, as I 
was before miserable, but for some things, 
that you shall know, which are insappat- 
able to me; and I am sure yoa have m 
much honour and compassion as to let those 
persons know, in some of your papers, how 
much they are in the wrong. 1 have been 
married near five years, and do not know 
that in all that time I ever went abroad 
without my husband's leave and appftin- 
tion. f am obliged, through the importu- 
nities of several w my relations, to ^ tomiad 
oftener than suits my temper. Then it k 
I labour^ under insupportable agonies. That 
man, or rather monster, haunts every place 
I go to. Base villain! bv reason I will nol 
admit his nauseous wicked visits and ap- 
pointments, he strives all the way^ he caa 
to ruin me. He left me destitute of friend 
or money, nor ever thought me 'Worth in- 
quiring after, until he unfortunately hap- 
pened to see me in a front-box sparkling 
with jewels. Then his passion Tetumed 
Then the hypocrite pretended to be a peni- 
tent. Then ne practised all those arts that 
helped before to undo me. I am not to be 
deceived a second time by him. I hate and 
abhor his odious pasdon; and as he plainly 
perceives it, either oat of spite or ciiversifln 
he makes it his business to expose me. I 
never fail seeing him in all public com- 
pany, where he is always most industnonafy 
spiteful. He hath, in short, told all his ac- 
quaintance of our unhappy affair; they teU 
theirs; so that it is no secret amone^his 
companions, which are numerous. They 
to whom he tells it, think they have a titk 
to be very familiar. If they bow to roe, 
and I out of good manners return it» then I 
am pestered with freedoms that wrc no 
ways agreeable to myself or com pany. If I 
turn my eyes from them, or seem displeas- 
ed, they sour upon it, and whisper the next 
person; he his next; tmtil I have at last the 
eyes of the whole company upon me. Nay 
they report abominable falsenoods* undor 
that mistaken notion, ''She that will grant 
favours to one man will to a himdred." I 
beg you will let those who are guilty know 
how ungenerous this way of proceeding i& 
I am sure he will know himself the persor 
aimed at, and perhaps put a stop to the in- 
solence of others. Cursed is the £ate of 
unhappy women! that men may boast and 
glory in those things that we must think of 
with shame and horror! You have the ait 
of making such odious customs appear de- 
testable. For my sake, and, I am sure, for 
the sake of several others who dare not 
ovm it, but, like me, lie under the same 
misfortunes, make it as infamous for a niaD| 
to boast of favours, or expose oiir sex, as it 
is to take the lie, or a box on the ear, and 
not resent it. Your constant reader and 
admirer, LESBIA. 

'P. S. I am the more impatient under 
this misfortune, having recdved fresh pro- 
vocation, last Wednesday* in the Abbey.* 
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I entirely agree with the amiable and 
unfortunate Lesbia, that an insult upon a 
Dironian in her circumstances is as infamous 
in a man, as a tame behaviour when the 
lie or a buffet is given: which truth I shall 
beg leave of her to illustrate by the follow- 
ing observation. 

It is a mark of cowardice pasavdy to 
forbear resenting an affront, the resenting 
of which woold lead a man into danger; it 
is no less a sign of cowardice to affront a 
creature that hath not power to avenge it- 
self. Whatever name therefore this un- 
f^enerous man may bestow on the helpless 
lady he hath injured, I shall not scruple to 
give him, in return for it, the appellation of 
coward. 

A man that can so far descend from his 
dignity, as to strike a lady, can never re- 
cover his reputation with either sex, be- 
c:ause no provocation is thought strong 
enough to justify such treatment from the 
powerfid towards the weak. In the cirr 
cumstapces in which poor Lesbia is situat- 
ed, she can appeal to no man whatsoever 
to aveoTO an insult more mevous than a 
blow. If she could open her mouth, the 
base man knows that a husband, a brother, 
a generous friend, would die to see her 
righted. 

A generous mind, however enraged 
against an enemy, feels its resentments 
ank and vanish away when the object of 
its wrath fedls into its power. An estranged 
friend, fill^ with jealousy and discontent 
towards a bosom acquaintance, is apt to 
overflow with tenderness and remorse, 
when a creature that was once dear to him 
undergoes any misfortune. What name then 
shall we give to his ingratitude, (who for- 
getting the favours he solicited with eager- 
ness, and received with rapture) can insult 
the miseries that he hims^ caused, and 
make sport with the pain to which he 
owes his greatest pleasure? There is but 
one being m the creation whose province it 
is to practise upon the imbecilities of frail 
creatures, and triumph in the woes which 
his own artifices brought about; and we 
well know those who follow his example 
will receive his reward- 
Leaving my fair correspondent to the 
direction of her own wisdom and modesty; 
and her enemy, and his mean accomplices, 
to the compunction of their own- hearts; I 
shall conclude this paper with a memora- 
ble instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish 
lady upon a guilty lover, which may serve 
to show what violent effects are wrought 
by the most tender passion, when soured 
into hatred; and may deter the voung and 
unwary from unlawful love. The story, 
however romantic it may appear, I have 
heard affirmed for a truth. 

Not many years ago an English gentle- 
man, who, in a rencounter by night in the 
streets of Madrid, had the misfortune to 
kill his man, fled into a church-porch for 
fiaactuary. Leaning against the door# he 



was surprised to find it open, and a glim* 
mering light in the church. He had the 
courage to advance towards the light; but 
was terribly startled at the »ght of a wo- 
man in white, who ascended trom a grave 
with a bloody knife in her hand. The 
phantom marched up to him, and asked 
him what he did there. He told her the 
truth, without reserve, believing that he 
had met a ghost; upon which she spoke to 
him in the following manner: 'Stranger, 
thou art in my power: I am a murderer as 
thou art ELnow then that I am a nun- of a 
noble family. A base perjured man undid 
me, and boasted of it. I soon had him des- 
patched; but not content with the murder, 
I have bribed the sexton to let me enter his 

Cve, and have now plucked but his false 
lit from his body; and thus I use a 
traitor's heart.' At these words she tore it 
in pieces and trampled it under her feet. 
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Murranum hie, atavoa et aToram antiqaa lonantem 
Nomina, per regeaque actum |!«nus omne Latinos, 
Prscipitem aeopulo, atqne in^ntii turbine a&zi 
ExcuUt effunditque solo Fir/. «Sm. zii. 589. 



Murranui, boasting of bis blood, that springi 
JProm a long royal race of Latin kings, 
Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
Crush'd with the weight of an unwieldy atone. 

Drydm, 

It is highly laudable to pay respect to 
men who are descended from worthy an- 
cestors, not only out of gratitude to those 
who have done good to mankind, but as it 
is an encouragement to others to follow 
their example. But this is an honour to be 
received, not demanded, by the descendants 
of great men; and they who are apt to re- 
mind us of their ancestors only put us upon 
making comparisons to their own disadvan- 
tage. There is some pretence for boasting 
of wit, beauty, strength, or wealth, because 
the communication of them may give plea- 
sure or profit to others; but we can have 
no merit, nor ought we to clum' any re- 
spect, because our fathers acted well, whe- 
ther we would or no. 

The following letter ridicules fhe folly I 
have mentioned in a new, and I think, not 
disagreeable light. 



Mr. Spectator,— Were the genealogy 
X,* every family preserved, there would | 
probably be no man valuen or despised on I 



account' of his birth. There is scarce a 
beggar in the streets, who would not find 
himself lineally descended ftx)m some great \ 
man; nor any one of the highest title, who I 
would not discover several base and indi- I 
gent persons among his ancestors. It would 
be a pleasant entertainment to see one pedi- 
gree of men appear together, under the 
same characters they bore when they acted 
their respective parts among the living. 
Suppose, therefore, a gentleman, full of his ^ 
illustrious family, should in the same man- 
ner Virgil makes -ffineas look over his de- 
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Bcendants, see the "whole line of his pro- 
genitors pass in review before his eyes-^ 
with how many rarying pasdons would he 
behold shepherds apd soldiers, statesmen 
and artificers, princes and beggars, walk in 
the procesMon of ft\''C thousand years! How 
would his heart sink or flutter at the seve- 
ral sports of fortune, in a scene so diversi- 
fied with rags and purple, handicraft tools 
and scepttes, ensigns of dignity, and em- 
blems of disgrace! And how would his 
fears and apprehen»ons, his transports and 
mortifications, succeed one another, as the 
line of his genealogy appeared bright or 
obscure! 

* In most of the pedigrees hung up in old 
mansion-houses, yoa are sure to find thd 
first in the catalogue a great statesman, or 
a soldier with an honourable commission. 
The honest artificer that begot him, and all 
his frugal ancestors before him, are torn 
off from the top of the register; and you 
arc not left to imagine that the noble 
founder of the family ever had a fother. 
Were we to trace many boasted lines farther 
backwanb, we ^ould lose them in a mob 
of tradesmen, or a crowd of rustics, with- 
out hope of seeing them emerge again: not 
unUke the old Appian way, which, after 
having run many miles in length, loses it- 
self in a bog. 

' I lately made a visit to an old country 
gentleman, who is very far gpne in this sort 
of family madness. I found him in his study 

Serusing an old register of his family, wiwch 
e had just then discovered as it was branch- 
ed out m the form of a tree, upon a skin cd 
parchment Having the honour to have 
some of his blood in my veins* he pennitted 
me to cast my eyes over the boughs ot this 
venerable plant; and asked my advice in 
the reforming of some of the tuperfluous 
branches. 

* We passed slightly over three or four 
of our immediate forefathers, whom we 
knew by tradition, but were soon stopped' 
by an alderman of London, who I perceived 
made my kinsman's heart go pit-a-pat. 
His confusion increased when he found the 
alderman's father to be a grazier; but he 
recovered his fright upon seeing justice of 
the quorum at the end of his titles. Things 
went on pretty well as we threw our eyes 
occasionally over the tree, when unfor- 
tunately he perceived a merchant-tailor 
perched on a bough, who was said greatly 
to have increased the estate; he was just 
going to cut him off if he had not seen gent, 
after the name of his son; who was record- 
ed to have mortgaged one of the manors his 
honest father had .purchased. A weaver, 
who was burnt for his religion in the reign 
of queen Mary, was pruned away without 
mercy; as was likewise a yeoman, who 
died of a fall from his own cart But great 

' was our triumph in one of the blood who 
was beheaded for high treason: which ne- 
vertheless was not a little allayed by another 
of our ancestors who was hanged for steal*- 1 



ing sheep. The expectttttons of my gocRl 
coonn were wonderfully raised hy a naitk 
into the fiimily of a Knight; bot miibr- 
tnnately for us this branch pro ve d barren: 
on the other hand, Margery the milk-maid, 
being twined round a bough, it fioarisbcd 
out into so many shoots, and bent with so 
much fruit', that the c4d gentleman was 
quite out of countenance. To comfort tut 
under this disgrace, he singled out a branch 
ten times more fruitfol than the other, 
which he told me he valued more than any 
in the tree, and bade me be of good com- 
fort This enormous boueh was a graft out 
of a Welsh heiress, with so many Ap*s 
upon it, that it might have made a little 
grove by itself. From the trunk of the pedi- 
gree, which was chiefly composed m la- 
bourers and shepherds, arose a huge aproot 
of farmers: this was branched out into yeo- 
man, and ended in a sheriff of. the coonty, 
who was knighted for his good service to 
the crown in bringing up an address. Seve> 
ral of the names that seemed to diapan^ 
the family, being looked upon as niistake^ 
were lopped off as rotten or withered; as, 
on the contrary, no small number appear- 
ing without any titles, my cousm, to npply 
the defects of the manuscript, added aq, 
at the end of each of them. 

* This tree, so pruned, dressed and culti- 
vated, was, within a few days, transplanted 
into a large sheet of vellum, and placed in 
the great hall, where it attracts the vene> 
ration of his tenants every Sunday momiog^ 
while thev wait until his worship is ready 
to eo to cnureh; wondering that a man who 
had so many fathers before him should not 
be made a Knight, or at least a justice of 
the peace. ' 

No. 613.] Friday, October 29, 1714. 



Horentem ifnobilit oti. 

Firg. Otorf. \y. SBi. 
All^till( itudief of leM noiiy praise.— Dryiles. 

It is reckoned a piece of ill-breeding for 
one man to engross Uie whole talk to him- 
seli For this reason, since I keep three 
vi»Ung-days in the week, I am content now 
and then to let mv friends put in a word. 
There are several^ advantages hereby ac- 
cruing both to my readers and myself. Af 
first, jroung and modest writers have an op- 
portumt^ ci getting into print; a^n, the 
town enj03rs the pleasures of vanety; «id 
posterity will see the humour of the present 
age, by the help of these hghts into private 
and domestic hfe. The benefits I receive 
from thence are such as these: I gain more 
time for foture speculations: pick up hints 
which I improve for the public good; give 
advice; redress grievances; and, by leav- 
ing commodious spaces between Uie several 
letters that I print, furnish out a Spectator, 
with little labour and great ostentation. 

' Mr. Spectator — ^I was mistily ples»> 
ed with your speooUtion of Friday, Your 
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Mntiments are noble, alid the whole worked 
up in such a manner as cannot but strike 
apon every reader. But eive me leave to 
make this remark; that while you write so 
pathetically on contentment, tmd a retired 
life, you sooth the passioa of melancholy, 
and depress the mind from actions truly 
glorious. Titles and honours are the re- 
ward dS virtue; we therefore ought to be 
affected with them; and though light minds 
arc too much puffed up with exterior pomp, 
yet I cannot see why it is not as truly phi- 
losophical to admire the glowing ruby, or 
the sparkling green of an emerald, as the 
fainter and less permanent beauties of a 
rose or a myrtle. If there are men of extra- 
ordinary capacities, who lie concealed from 
the world, I should impute it to them as a 
blot in their characters, did not I believe it 
owing to the meanness of their fortune ra- 
ther than of their spirit. Cowley, who tells 
the story of Aglaus with so mucn pleasure, 
was no stranger to courtSi nor insensible of 
pr^se. 

** What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make ihe afe to come my own V* 

was the result of a laudable ambition. It 
was not until after frequent disappoint- 
ments that he termed himself the melan- 
choly Cowlev; and he praised solitude when 
he despaired of shining in a court The 
soul of man is an active principle. He, 
therefore, who withdraws himselr from the 
scene before he has played his part, ought 
to be hissed off the stage, and cannot be 
deemed virtuous, because he refuses to an- 
swer his end. I must own I am fired with 
an honest ambition to imitate every illus- 
trious example. The battles of Blenheim 
and Ramilies have more than once made 
me wish myself a soldier. And, when I 
have seen those actions so nobly celebrated 
by our poets, I have secretly aspired to be 
one of that distinguished class. But in vain 
I wish, in vain I pant with the desire of ac- 
tion. I am chained down in obscurity, and 
the only pleasure I can take is in seeing so 
many brighter geniuses join their friendly 
iigh^ to add to the splendour of the throne. 
Farewell, then, dear Spec, and believe me 
to be with great emulation, and no envy, 
your professed admirer, 
^ 'WILL HOPELESS.' 

•Middle-Temple, Oct 26, 1714. 

* Sir,— Though you have formerly made 
eloquence the subject of one or more of 
frour papers, I do not remember that you 
sver considered it as possessed by a set of 
people, who are so far from making Quin- 
rilian's rules their practice, that, I dare 
say f^r them, they never heard of such an 
iuthor, and yet are no less masters of it< 
than Tully or Demosthenes among the an- 
::ients, or whom you please among the mo- 
iems. The persons! am speaking of are 
3(i]r common beggars about this town; and, 
Hhat what I say » true, I appeal to any 

Vol, IL 52 



man who has a heart one degree softer than 
a stone. As for my part, who do not pre- 
tend to more humanity than my neighbours, 
I have oftentimes gone from my cnambers 
with money in my pocket, and returned to 
them not only pennyless, but destitute of a 
farthing, without bestowing of it any other 
way than on these seeming objects of pity. 
In short, I have seen more eloquence in a 
look from one of these despicably creatures 
than in the eye of the fairest she I ever 
saw, yet no one a greater admirer of that 
sex than myself. What I have to desire of 
you is, to lay down some directions in order 
to guard against these powerful orators, or 
else I know nothing to the contrary but I 
must myself be forced to leave the profes- 
sion of the law,, and endeavour to get the 
qualifications necessary to that more profit- 
able one of begging. But, in whichsoever 
of these^wo capacities I shine, I shall al- 
ways desire to be your constant reader, and 
ever will be ycur most humble servant, 

•J. B.' 

.•Sir,— Upon reading a Spectator last 
week, where Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted 
the choice of a lover for life to your decisive 
determination, and imagining I mi^ht claim 
the favour of your advice in an affair of the 
like, but mucn more difficult nature, I call- 
ed for pen and ink, in order to draw the 
characters of seven humble servants, whom 
I have equally encouraged for some time. 
But, alas! while I was reflecting on the 
agreeable subject, and contriving an advan* 
tageous descnption of the dear person I 
was most inclined to favour, I happened to 
look into my glass. The sight of the small- 
pox, out of which I am just recovered, tor 
mented me at once with the loss of my 
captivating arts and my captives. Th^ 
confusion l-was in, on this unhappy, unsea- 
sonable discovery, is inexpressible. Believe 
me, sir, I was so taken up with U\e thoughts 
of your fair correspondent's case, and so in- 
tent on my own design, that I fancied my- 
self as triumphant in my conquests as ever. 

• Now, sir, iindine I was incapacitated to 
amuse myself on that pleasing subject, I 
resolved to apply myself ta you, or your 
casuistical agent, for advice in my present 
circumstance I am sensible the tincture 
of my skin, and the regularity of my fea- 
tures, which the malice of my late illness 
has altered, are irrecoverable; yet do not 
despair but that that loss by your assistance, 
may, in some measure, be repairable, if 
you will please to propose a way for the re- 
covery of one only of my fugitives. 

•One of them is in a more particular 
manner beholden to me than the rest; he, 
for some private reasons, being desirous to 
be a lover incognito, always addressed me 
with a billet-doux, which I was so careful 
of in my uckness, that I secured the k^ 
of my love magazine under my head, ana, 
hearing a noise of openine a lock in my 
chamber> endangered my lite by get^g out 
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of bed, to prevent, if it had been attempted, 
. the discovery of that amour. 

• I have formeriy made use of all those 
artifices which our sex daily practise over 
yours, to draw, as it were, undesignedly, 
the eyes of a whole, con^gation to my 
pew; I have taken a pride m the number of 
admirers at my afternoon levee; but am 
now quite another creature. I think, could 
I regain the attractive influence I once had, 
if I had a legion of suitors, I should never 
be ambitious of entertaining more than one. 
I have almost contracted an antipathy to 
the trifling discourses of impertinent lovers; 
though I must needs own ihave thought it 
very odd of late to hear gentlemen, instead 
of their usual complcusances, fall into dis- 
putes before me of politics, or else weary 
me with the tedious repetition of how 
thankful I ought to be, and satisfied with 
my recoverv out of so dangerous a distem- 

ger: this, tnough I am very sensible of the 
lessing, yet I cannot but dislike, because 
such advice from them rather seems to in- 
sult than comfort me, and reminds me too 
much of what I was: which melancholy 
con^deration I cannot yet i>erfectly sur- 
mount, but hope your sentiments on this 
head will make it supportable. 

* To show you what a value I have for 
your dictates, these are to certify the per- 
sons concerned, that unless one of them re^ 
turns to his colours, if I may so call them 
now, before the winter is over, I will volun- 
tarily confine myself to a retirement, where 
I will punish them all with my needle. I 
will be revenged on them by decyphering 
them on a carpet, humbly begging admit- 
tance, myself scornfully refusing it. If you 
disapprove of this, as savouring too much 
of malice, be pleased to acquaint me with a 
draught you like better, and it shall be 
faithfully performed, by the unfortunate 

*MONIMlA.' 
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01 mihi non mnimo flxam immotamqQe Mdtret, 
Ne oui me vincio wUem Bociare Jufali, 
Poetquam primufi amor deoeptam morte fefhllit; 
Bi non pertesuA tlialami. tad*>que fbiMet; 
Huic uni forean potai anccambere eulpe. 

Fir/. JBm. ir. 15. 

^Were I not resolved against the yoke 

Of hapleie marriage ; never to be curt*d 
With second love, so fatal was the first. 
To this one error I might yield again.— i>ryAii. 

The following account hath been trans- 
mitted to me by the love casuist 

•Mr. Spectator, — Having in some for- 
mer papers taken care of the two states of 
virginity and marriage, and being willing 
that all people should be served in their 
turn, I this day draw out my drawer of 
widows, where 1 met with several cases, to 
each whereof I have returned satisfactory 
answers by the post The cases are as 
follow: 

* Q% Whether Amoret be oound by a 



promise of marriage to Philander, mde 
during her husband'« life^ 

* Q. Whether Setnpronia, having faith- 
fiilljr given a promise to two several persaas 
during the last sickness of her husband, is 
not thereby left at liberty to choose whk^ 
of them she pleases^ or to reject them botk 
for the sake of a new lover? 

* Cleora asks me, whether she be obliged 
to continue single according to a vow n^de 
to her husband at the time of his presenting 
her with a diamond necklace; she b^g in- 
formed by a very pretty young fellow, d t 
good conscience, that such vows are in their 
nature «nful ? 

* Another inquires, whether she hath not 
the right of widowhood, to dispose of her> 
self to a gentleman of great merit, who 
presses very hard; her husband bang ixie- 
coverably gone in a consumption? 

* An unreasonable creature hath the gcri> 
iidence to ask, whether it be proper for her 
to marry a man who is younger than her 
eldest son? 

* A scrupulous well-spoken matron, who 
gives me a g^at many good words, only 
doubts whether she is not obHgcd, in con- 
science, to shut up her two marriageable 
daughters, until such time as she hath com- 
fbrtably disposed of herself? 

*Sophronia, who seems by her phrsse 
and spelling to be a person of condition, sets 
forth, that whereas she hath a great estate, 
and is but a woman, she desires to be ia- 
formed whether she would not do prudently 
to marry Camillus, a very Idle tall youg 
fellow, who hath no fortune of his own, and 
consequently hath nothing else to do bat to 
manage hers?' 

Before I speak of widows, I cannot bst 
observe one thing, which I do not Imow hov 
to account for; a widow is always more 
sought after than an old maid of tite same 
age. It is common enough among ordinaiy 
people, for a stale vir^n to set up a ^op 
m a place where she is not known; where 
the large thumb-ring, supposed to be gives 
by her husband, quickly recommends her 
to some wealthv neighbour, who takes t 
liking to the jolly widow, that would have 
overlooked the venerable spinster. 

The truth of it is, if we look into this set 
of women, we find, according to the dif> 
ferent characters or circumstances wherein 
they are left, that widows may be divkled 
into those who raise love ana those who 
raise compassion. 

But, not to ramble from this sabject, there 
are two things in which consists chiefly the 
glory of a widow— the love of her deceased 
husband, and the care of her children; to 
which may be added a third, arising out of 
the former, such a prudent conduct as may 
do honour to both. 

A widow possessed of all these three 
qualities makes not only a virtuous but t 
sublime character. 

There is something so great and so gener- 
ous in this state of ii£e^ when it is acocNt" 
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panied with all its virtues, that it is the 
subject of one of the finest among our mo- 
dem tragedies in the person of Andromache, 
suid has met with a universal and deserved 
applause, when introduced upon our En- 
glish stage by Mr. Philips. ♦ 

The most memorable widow in history is 
cjTieen Artemisia, who not only erected the 
famous mausoleuih, hut drank up the ashes 
of her dead lord; thereby enclosmg them in 
a. nobler monument than that which she 
liad built, though deservedly esteemed one 
of the wonders of architecture. 

This last lad/ seems to have had a better 
title to a second husband than any I have 
read of, since not one dust of her first was 
Tetnaining. Our modem heroines might 
think a husband a very bitter draught, and 
-would have good reason to complain, if they 
might not accept of a second partner until 
they had taken such a troublesome method 
of losing the memory of the first 

I shall add to these illustrious examples 
out of ancient story, a remarkable instance 
of the delicacy of our ancestors in relation 
to the state ctf widowhood, as I find it re- 
corded in Cowell's Interpreter. • At East 
and West Enbome, in the.county of Berks, 
if a customary tenant die, the widow shall 
have what the law calls her free-bench in 
all his copyhold lands, dum sola et caata 
fueriu that is, while she lives single and 
chaste; but if she commits incontinency she 
forfeits her estate; yet if she will come into 
the court riding backward upon a black 
ram, with his tail in her hand, and say the 
words following, the steward is bound by 
the custom to re-admit her to her free- 
bench, f 

' Here I ain 

Riding upon a black ram. 
Like a whore as I am ; 
And for my crtMvm erancvm, 
Have lost my hiwcum ha-ncwa^ 
And for ray taiPs game, 
Rave done this worldly shame ; 
Therefore T pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have 
- my land again.* 

The like custom there is in the manor of 
Torre, in Devonshire, and other parts of 
the west. 

It is not imx)ossible but I may in a little 
time present you with a register of Berk- 
shire ladies, and other western dames, who 
rode publiclv upon this occasion; and I hope 
the town will be entertained with a caval- 
cade of widows. $ 



* See Nos. 290 and 335. 

\ See Jacobus Law Dictionary, art. Fne-beneb.— 
Prank Bank, or Free*bench, \Sedn Uhrn^ or. In Law* 
Latin, Franena Banc%a\ is that estate in copyhold lands, 
which the wife, being married, a virgin hath after the 
dAceuw of lier husband for a dower Fitshcrbert call* 
this a custom bv which, in some cities, the wire shall 
have all tlie land«i of tier husband for dower.— Lm 7Vr. 
mesdela Ley, edit. 10C7, p. 575. 

t See No. ti23 The custom in the manors of East and 
West Enbome, of Torre, and other parts in the West 
of England, is a kind of penance among Jocular tenuret 
to purge the ol&noe, ana has there, it seems, the force 
and validity of statute law. Jacob's Diet. «t mpro, 
«diL 1736. in folio. 
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^ — dnl Deorum 

Maneribtts sairientef oti. 



Duraroquc callet pauperiem pati, 
rifium ■ 
leprocari 
Aut patria timidus p^ire. 



Pejusque let ho Caintium timiiet; 
Non ille pro cans amicis 



J9^.0d.ix.Lib.4.47. 
Who spend their treasure fteely as 'twas fiv*a 
Bv the large bounty of indulgent heav'n; 
WIk> in a fiz'd unalterable state 

Smile at the doubtflil tide of ftte. 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate : 
Who poison less than fklsehood fear. 
Loath to purchase life so dear; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 
And seal their country's love with their departinf 
breath.— £B4j»iic|r. 

It must be owned that fear is a very 
powerful passion, since it is esteemed one 
of the greatest virtues to subdue it. It being 
implanted in us for our preservation, it is 
no wonder that it sticks close to us as long 
as we have any thing we are willing to pre- 
serve. But as life, and all its enjoyments, 
would be scarce worth the keeping if we 
were under a perpetual dread oTlosine 
them, it is the business of religion and 
philosophy to free us from all unnecessary 
anxieties, and direct our fear to its proper 
object 

If we consider the painfiilness of this pas- 
sion, and the violent effects it produces, we 
shall see how dangerous it is to give way 
to it upon slight occasions. Some have 
frightened themselves into madness, others 
have given up their lives to these appre- 
hensions. The story of a man who grew 
gray in the space of one night's anxiety is 
very famous, 

* O noz, quam longa es, que fhcis una senem P 
* A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man old r 

These apprehensions if they proceed from 
a consciousness of guilt, are the sad warn- 
ings of reason; and may excite our pity, 
but admit of no remedy. When the hand 
of the Almighty is visibly lifted against the 
impious, the heaft of mortal man cannot 
withstand him. We have this pjassion sub- 
limely represented in the punishment of 
the Egyptians, tormented with the plague 
of darkness in the apocryphal book of Wis- 
dom ascribed to Solomon. 

* For when unrighteous men thought to 
oppress the holy nation; they being shut up 
in their houses, the prisoners of darkness, 
and fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
lay there exiled from the eternal Provi- 
dence. For while they supposed to lie hid 
in their secret sins, they were scattered un- 
der a dark veil of forgetfulness, being hor- 
ribly astonished and troubled with strange 
apparitions— For wickedness, condemned 
by her own witness, is very timorous, and, 
being oppressed with conscience, alwajrs 
forecastetti grievous things. For fear is 
nothing else but a betraying: of the succours 
which reason oflPereth — ^For the whole 
world shined with clear light, and none 
were hindered in their labour. Over them 
only was spread a heavy night, an image 
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of that darknett which should afterwards 
receive them; but yet were they unto them- 
selves, more grievous than the darkness.'* 

To fear, so justly grounded, no. remedy 
can be proposed; but a man (who hath no 
great ^ilt hanging upon his mind, who 
walks m the plain path of justice and in- 
tegrity, and yet, either by natural complex- 
ion, or confirmed prejuaices, or neglect of 
serious reflection, suffers himself to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly passion) 
would do well to consider, that there is 
nothing which deserves his fear, but that 
beneficent Being who is his friend, his pro- 
tector, his father. Were this one thought 
strongly fixed in the mind, what calamity 
would oe dreadful? What load can infamy 
lay upon us when we are sure of the appro- 
bation of him who will repay the disgrace 
of a moment vnth the gloiy of eternity' 
What sharpness is there in pain and dis- 
eases, when they only hasten us on to the 
pleasures that will never fade? What sting 
IS in death, when we are assured that it is 
only the beginning of life? A man who 
l^ves so as not to fear to die, is inconsistent 
with himself, if he delivers himself up to 
any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepiditv of a just good man is so 
nobly set forth by Horace, that it cannot 
be too often repeated: 

* The mmn refolr'd and iit«ady to bis trait, 
- Inflexible to ill, mnd obstinately Jurt, 

May the rude rabble** inflolenoe despiae. 

Their eeneelen clamoura, and tumultuoua criea : 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles. 

And the stem brow, and the narsh voice defies. 

And with superior freatness smiles. 

' Not tbe rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adrians black gulf, and vexes it with storms, 
The stubborn virtue of his soul remove : 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunder flrom the sky. 
And gives it rage to roar, and strength to flv. 

* Should the whole flrame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confUsion burPd, 

He, unconoern'd, would hear this mighty crack. 
And sund secure amidst a falling world.' 

The vanity of fear may be yet farther 
illustrated if we reflect. 

First, what we fear may not come to pass. 
No human scheme can be so accurately 
projected, but some little circumstance in- 
tervening may spoil it. He who directs 
the heart of man at his pleasure, and un- 
derstands the thoughts long before, may, 
bv ten thousand accidents, or an immediate 
change in the inclinations of men, discon- 
cert tbe most subtle project, and turn it to 
the benefit of his own servants. 

In the next place we should consider, 
though the evil we imagine should come to 
pass, it may be much more supportable 
than it appeared to be. As there is no 
prosperous state of life without its calami- 
ties, so there is no adversity without its be- 
nefits. Ask the great and powerfiil, if 
they do not feel the pangs of envy and am- 
bition. Inquire of the poor and needy, if 
they have not tasted the sweets of quiet 



and contentment Even under the pains of 
body, the infidelity of friends, or the nus- 
constructions put upon our laudable ac- 
tions; our minds, when for some time accus- 
tomed to these pressures, are sensible of 
secret flowings of comfort, the present re- 
ward of a pious resignation* Tne evils of 
this life appear like rocks and precipico, 
rugged ana barren at a distance; but at our 
nearer approach we find little Ihiitful spots, 
and refreshing sprinp, mixed with the 
harshness and deformities of nature. 

In the last place, we may comfort ooi^ 
selves with this consideration, that, as the 
thing feared may not reach us, so we may 
not reach what we fear. Our lives may 
not extend to that dreadful point which we 
have in view. He who knows all our fail- 
ings, and will not sufrer us to be tempted 
beyond our strength, is often pleasea, n 
his tender severity, to separate the sod 
from its body and miseries together. 

If we look forward to him for help, we 
shall never be in danger of falling down 
those precipices which our imagination is 
apt to create. Like those who walk upoo 
a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon om ' 
pcnnt, we may step forward securely; 
whereas an imprudent or cowardly gfamce 
on either side will infallibly destroy os. 
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dai beUus homo est. Gotta, posillus hooio eat. 

JIfert. £pig. z. L 

A pretty fellow is but half a man. 
Cic£R6 hath observed, that a jest n 
never uttered with a better grace than 
when it is accompanied with a serious 
countenance. When a pleasant thought 
plays in the features before it discovers it-^ 
selt in words, it raises too great an expec- 
tation, and loses the advantage of giving 
surprise. Wit and humour are no less 
poorly recommended by a levity of i>hrase, 
and that kind of language which may be 
distinguished by the name of cant. Ridi- 
cule is never more strong than when it is >^ 
concealed in gravity. True humour lies 
in the thoueht* and arises from the repre- 
sentation (X imajg;es in odd circumstances « 
and uncommon lights. A pleasant thought 
strikes us bjr the force of its natural beauty; 
and the mirth of it is generally rather 
palled than heightened, by that ridiculous 
phraseology which is so much in fashion 
among the pretenders to humour and plea- 
santry. This tribe of men are like oar 
ihountebanks; they make a man a wit by 
putting him in a femtastic habit. 

Our little burlesque authors, who are 
the delight of ordinary readers, generally 
abound m these pert phrases, which have 
in them more vivacity than wiL 

I lately saw an instance of this kind of 
writing, which gave me so lively an idea 
of it, that I could not forbear b^ging a 
copy of the letter from the gentleman who 
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allowed it to me. It is written by a country 
^vv-it, upon the occasion of the rejoicings on 
tlie day of the king's coronation, 

*Past two o'clock, and a frosty morning. 

* Dear Jack, — I have just left the right 
'vvorshipful and his myrmidons about a 
sneaker of five gallons. The whole ma- 
gistracy was pretty well disf^ised before I 
g^ve them the slip. Our friend the alder- 
man was half-seas over before the bonfire 
•was out We had with us the attorney, 
and two or three other bright fellows. The 
doctor plays least in sight. 

* At nine o'clock in the evening we set 
fire to the whore of Babylon. The devil 
acte^d his part to a miracle. He has made 
Yiis fortune by it We equipped the young 
dog with a tester a piece. Honest old 
Brown of England was very drunk, and 
showed his loyalty to the tune of a hundred 
rockets. The moo drank the king's health, 
on their marrow bones, in mother Day's 
doable. They whipped us half a dozen 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to 
have been demolished with the end of a 
sky-rocket, that fell upon the bridge of his 
nose as he was drinking: the king's health, 
and spoiled his tip. The mob was very 
loyal till about midnight, when they grew 
a little mutinous for more liquor. They 
had like to have dumbfounded the justice; 
but his clerk came in to his assistance, and 
took them all down in black and white. 

. * When I had been huzzaed out of my 
seven senses, I made a visit to the women, 
who were guzzling very comfortably. Mrs. 
Mayoress clipped the king's English. 
Clack was the word. 

* I forgot to tell thee, that every one of 
the posse had his hat cocked with a dis- 
tich; the senators sent us down a cargo of < 
riband and metre for the occasion. 

* Sir Richard, to show his zeal for the 
Protestant religion, is at the expense of a 
tar-barrel and a ball. I peeped into the 
knight's great hall, and saw a very pretty 
bevy of spinsters. My dear reuct was 
amongst them, and ambled in a country 
dance as notably as the best of them. 

' May all his majesty's liege subjects love 
him as well as his good people of this his 
ancient borough! Adieu.' 
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Torva Mimalloneia impleniiit oornua bombia, 
Et raptttm vitttlo oinit ablntnra luperbo 
Bajaaris, et lyneem Mieoas flezura cofymbi*, 
Evion ingerainat : reparabilis adsonat echo. 

Pen. Bat i. 90. 

Theic crooked horns the Mimalloniaa crew 
With blaata inapir'd ; and Baaearia, who slew 
Tbe aeornful calf, with aword adTanc*d on bigh. 
Made from his neck his baugbtv bead to fly. 
And Mcnaa, when, with ivy- bridles bound. 
She led tbe spotted lynx, then Evion ninf aroand, 
Evion from woods and floods repairinf ecoo*a sound. 

Drfien. 

There are two extremes in the style of 
humour^ one of which consists in the uae 



ci that tittle pert phraseologv which I took 
notice of in my last paper; the other in th^ 
affectation of strained and pompons exf 
pressions, fetched from the learned lan- 
guages. The first savours too much of the 
town; the other of the college. 

As nothing illustrates better than exam- 
ple, I shall here present my reader with a 
letter of pedantic humour, which was writ- 
ten by a young gentleman of the university 
to his fnend, on the same occauon, and 
from the same place, as the lively epistle 
published in my last Spectator: 

'Dear Chum, — ^It is now the third 
watch of the night, the greatest part of 
which I have spent round a capacious bowl 
of China, fillea with the choicest products 
of both the Indies. I was placed at a qua- 
drangular table, diametrically opposite to 
the mace-bearer. The visage of that ve- 
nerable herald was, according to custom, 
most gloriously illuminated on this joyful 
occasion. The majror and aldermen, those 
pillars of our constitution, began to totter; 
and if any one at the board could have so 
far articulated, as to have demanded intel- 
ligibly a re-inforcement of liquor, the whole 
assembly had been by this time extended 
under the table. 

' The celebration of this night's solemni- 
ty was opened by the obstreperous ioy of 
cinimmers, who, with their parcnment 
thunder, gave a signal for the appearance 
of the mob under their several classes and 
denominations. They were quickly joined 
by the melodious clanK of marrow-bones and 
cleavers, while a chorus of bells filled up 
the concert A pyramid of stack-fagots 
cheered the heatts of the populace with the 
promise of a blaze: the guns had no sooner 
uttered the prologue, but the heavens were 
brightened with artificial meteors and stars 
of our own making: and all the High-street 
lighted up from one end to another with a 
galaxy of candles. We collected a largess 
for the multitude, who tippled eleemosyna- 
ry until they g^w exceeding vociferous. 
There was a pasteboard pontiff, with a lit- 
tle swarthy demon at his elbow, who, by 
his diabolical whispers and insinuations^ 
tempted his holiness into the fire, and then 
left him to shift for himself. The mobile 
were very sarcastic with their clubs, and 
gave the old gentleman several thumps 
upon his triple head-piece.* Tom Ty- 
ler's phiz is something damaged by the fall 
of a rocket, which hath almost spoiled the 
gnomon of his countenance. The mirth 
of the commons grew so very outrageous, 
that it found work for our triend oi the 
quorum, who, by the help of his amanuen- 
sis, took down all their names and their 
crimes, with a design to produce his manu- 
script at the next quarter sessions, &c &c.* 

I shaU subjoin to the foregoing piece of a, 
letter the following copy of verses trans- 
lated from an Italian poet, who was the 
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Cleveland of his age^ and had multitades 
of admirers. The subject is an accident 
that happened under the reign of Pope 
Leo, when a fire-work, that had been pre- 
pared upon the castle of St An^elo, began 
to play before its time, being kindled by a 
flash of lightning. The author has written 
a poem in the same kind of style as that I 
have already exemplified in prose. Every 
line in it is a riddle, and the reader must 
be forced to consider twice or thrice, be- 
fore he will know that the Cynic*s tene- 
ment is a tub, and Bacchus's cast-coat a 
hogshead, &C. 

* * *Twaa nisbt, and heaven, a Cyclops all tbe daj. 
An Argna now. did countless eyes display ; 

In every window Rome ber joy declares. 
All brisht and studded with terrestrial stars. 
A blazing chain of lif hts ber roof entwines. 
And round ber neck the mingled lustre shines : 
The Cynic's rolling tenemeht conspires 
With Bacchus his cast-coat to feed tbe fires. 

' The pile, still big with undiscover'd shows, 
Th3 Tuscan pile did last its fteight discloaa. 
Where tbe proud tops of Rpme's new iEtna riae. 
Whence giants sally and invade tbe skies. 

* Whilst now tbe multitude expect the time. 
And their tir*d eyes tin lofty mountain dimb, 
As thousand iron mouths their voices try. 
And thunder out a dreadful harmony ; 

In treble notes tlie small artillery plays, 
The deep-mouth'd cannon bellows in the baas; 
Tlic lab'ring pile now heaves, and having given 
Proofs of its travail, sighs in flames to heaven. 

* The cloads enveloped heaven from human sight ; 
Quench'd ev'ry star, and put out ev'ry light; 
Now real thunder grumbles in the skies. 

And in disdainful murmurs Rome defies; 
Nor doth its answered challenM Rome decline; 
But, whilst both parties in full concert Join, 
While heav'n and earth in rival peals resound. 
The doubtfbl cracks the hearers sense confound; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear. 
Or else the burst of cannon wounds their ear: 
Whether clouds rac'd by struggling metals rent. 
Or straggiinK clouds in Roman metals spent: 
But, O my Muse, the whole adventure tell. 
As ev'ry accident in order fell. 

* Tall groves of trees tbe Hadrian tower anrroiiiMl, 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown'd. 
These know no spring, but when their bodies qirout 
In fire, and shoot their gilded blossoms out ; 

When blazing leaves appear above their head, 

And into branching flames their bodies spread. 

Whilst real thunder splits the firmament. 

And heav*n*8 whole roof in one vast cleft ia rent. 

The three-fork'd tongue amidst the rupture loUa, 

Then drops, and on the airy turret Alls. 

The trees now kindle, and the garland bums. 

And thousand thunderbolts for one returns: 

Brigades of burninc archers upward fly. 

Bright spears and shining spearmen mount on high. 

Flash in the clouds, and glitter in the sky. 

A seven-fold shield of spheres doth heav'n defend. 

And back again tbe blunted weapons send; 

Unwillingly they (kll, and, dropping down. 

Pour out their souls, theirsulph'roas souls, and groan. 

* With Joy, great sir, we view'd this pompous show. 
While Heav*n, that sat spectator atill till now. 
Itself tum*d actor, proud to pleasure you: 

And so, 'tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 
That Heav'n itself should turn an engineer; 
That Heav'n itself should all its wonder's show* 
And orbs above consent with orbs below.' 



• Tbeae verses are translated flom the Latin in Stra- 
X da's Prolnsionea AcademioB, ice. and are an imJUtion 
^ originally of tbe stvle and manner of Camello duemo, 
sumamed the Arch-poet. His character and his writ- 
ings were equally aiagular ; he was poet and ballbon to 
liso X. and the common butt of that fhcetious pontiff 
and his coartiors. See 8tmd0 Proluatonea, Oxon. 1745, 
Bayle'sDictionaiy, art. Lao X. and Bewtrd't Anecdotes, 
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^— Neque enim conclodere i 

Dixeris esse satis : neque siqnis scribat, ntl Boa. 
flermoni proprlora, putes hunc esse poetam. 

JXm-. Sftt. Iv. Lib. I. m 
"lis not enongh the meaaur'd feet to eloee ; 
Nor will you give a poet's name to those 
Whose humble verse, like mine, approaches prase. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You have in ycnr 
two last Spectators given the town a coopie 
of remarkable letters in different styles: I 
take this opportunity to offer to you some 
remarks upon the epistolary way of writ- 
ing in verse. This is a species of poetry by 
itself; and has not so much as been hinted 
at in any of the Arts of Poetry thai have 
ever fallen into my hands: neither has it ia 
any age, or in any nation, been so much 
cultivated as the other several kinds of 
poesy. A man of genius may, if he please& 
wtite letters in verse upon all manner at 
subjects that are capable of being embel> 
lished with wit and langus^e, and may ren- 
der them new and agreeable by giving the 
proper turn to them. But in speaking at 
present of epistolary poetry, I would be 
understood to mean only such writings is 
this kind as have been in use among the 
ancients, and have been copied from them 
by some modems. These may be reduced 
into two classes: in the one 1 shall range 
love-letters, letters of friendship, and let- 
ters upon mournful occasions; in the other 
I shall place such epistles in verse as may 
properly be called familiar, critical, and 
moral; to which may be added letters of 
mirth and humour. Ovid fdr the first, and 
Horace for the latter, are the best ori^nab 
we have left 

* He that is ambitious of succeeding in 
the Ovidian way, should first examine his 
heart well, and feel whether his passioos 
(especially those of the ^ntle kind,) play 
easy; since it is not his wit, but the delicacv 
and tenderness of his sentiments, that wi& 
affect his readers. His versification like- 
wise should be soft, and all his numbers 
flowing and <)uerulou8. 

* The qualifications requisite for writing 
epistles, after the model given us by Ho- 
race, are of a ouite different nature. He 
that would excel in this kind must have a 
good fiind of strong masculine sense: to tlus 
there must be joined a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, together with an insight into 
the business and the prevailing humours cf 
the age. Our author must have his mind 
well seasoned with the finest precepts of 
morality, and be filled with nice reflections 
upon the bright and dark sides of human 
life; he must oe a master of refined railleiy, 
and understand the delicacies as well as the 
absurdities of conversation. He must have 
a lively turn of wit, with an easy and con- 
cise manner of expression: every thing he 
says must be in a free and disengi^^ man- 
ner. He must be guilty of nothing that 
betrays the air of a recluse, but appear a 
man of the world throughoat. His iUis^ 
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rations, his comparisons, and the greatest 
WLi-t of his images, must be drawn from 
onamon life. Srokes of satire and criti- 
ism, as well as panegyric, judiciously 
brown in, (and as it were by the by,) give 
Tnronderfiil life and ornament to composi- 
ions of this kind. But let our poet, while 
le ivrites epistles, though never so familiar, 
till remecnber that he writes in verse, and 
[lust for that reason have a more than or- 
inaiy care not to fall into prose, and a 
ulgar diction, excepting where the nature 
jid humour of the thing does -.necessarily 
equire it In this point, Horace has been 
Kought by some critics to be sometimes 
areless, as well as too negligent of his ver- 
ification; of which he seems to have been 
ensible himself. 

'AH I have to add is, that both these 
nanners of writing may be made as enter- 
atning, in their way, as any other species 
if poetnr, if undertaken by persons duly 
[ualifiea; and the latter sort may be raa- 
laged so as to become in a peculiar manner 
nstnictive. I am, &c.* 

I shall add an observation or two to the 
letnarks of my ingenious correspondent; 
uid, in the first place, take notice, that 
ubjects of the most sublime nature are 
jften treated in the epistnlarjr way with 
advantage, as in the famous epistle of Ho- 
race to Augustus. The poet surprises us 
with his pomp, and seems rather betrayed 
into his subject than to have aimed at it by 
iesign. He appears like the visit of a kine 
incognito, with a mixture of familiarity and 
n^indeur. In works of this kind, when the 
lignity of the subject hurries the poet into 
descriptions and sentiments, seemingly un- 
premeditated, by a sort of inspiration, it is 
usual for him to recollect himself, and fall 
back gracefully into the natural style of a 
letter. 

I might here mention an epistolary poem, 

f'ust published by Mr. Eusden,* on the 
Ling's accession to the throne; wherein, 
among many other noble and beautiful 
strokes of poetry, his reader may see this 
rule very happily observed. 
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Exeroo imperia, et ramM compeKe fluentea. 

Vtrg. Oeorg. ii. 300. 
Exert a riforous iwajr. 
And lop the two luxuriant Douf In away. 

I HAVE often thought that if the several 
letters which are wntten to me under the 
character of Spectator, and which I have 
not made use of, were published in a vo- 
lume, they would not be an unentertaining 
collection, t The variety of the subjects, 

« A letter to Bfr. Addiaon on the king's aocearion to 
tbe throne. 

t They wm pabUdwd in ITSSv Igr Cbarlflt ZiUk, in 
tTola.0if<v 



styles, sentiments, and informations, which 
are transmitted to me, would lead a very 
curious, or very idle reader, insensibly 
along through a great many pages. 

I know some authors who would pick up 
a secret historv out of such materials, and 
make a bookseller an alderman by the copy. 
I shall therefore carefully preserve the on- 
ginal papers in a room set apart for that 
purpose, to the end that they may be of 
service to posterity; but shall at present 
content myself with owning the receipt cf 
several letters, lately come to my hands, 
the authors whereof are impatient for an 
answer.* 

Charissa, whose letter is dated from Corn- 
hill, desires to be eased in some scruples 
relating to the skill of astrologers.— Refer- 
red to the dumb man for an answer. 

J. C. who proposes a love case, as he calls 
it, to the love casuist. Is hereby desired to 
speak of it to the minister of the parish, it 
being a case of conscience. 

The poor young lady, whose letter is 
dated October 26, who complains of a harsh 
guardian and an unkind brother, can only 
have my good wishes, unless she pleases to 
be more particular. 

The petition of a certain gentleman, 
whose name I have forgot, famous for re- 
newing the curls of decayed periwigs* is 
referred to the censor of small wares. 

The remonstrance of T. C. against the 
profanatirn cf the subbath by barbers, shoe- 
cleaners, 5cc. had better be offered to th^ 
society of reformers. 

A learned and laborious treatise upon the 
art of fencing, returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who desires 
me to insert a copy of Latin verses, which 
were denied a place in the university books. 
Answer: Mnum prematur in annum. 

To my learned correspondent, who writes 
against master's gowns, and poke sleeves, 
with a word in defence of large scarfs. 
Answer: I resolve not to raise animosities 
amongst the clergy. 

To the lady who writes with rage against 
one of her own sex, upon the account of 
party warmth. Answer: Is not the lady 
she writes against reckoned handsome.^ 

I desire Tom Truelove (who sends me a 
sonnet upon his mistress, with a desire to 
print it immediately,) to conader, that it is 
long since I was in love 

I shall answer a very profound letter from 
my old friend the upholsterer, who is still 
inquisitive whether tne kin^ of Sweden be 
livmg or dead, by whispering him in the 
ear, that I believe he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapperwit consider. What is 
that long story ot the cuckoldom to me? 

At the earnest desire of Monimia's lover, 
who declares himself very penitent, he is 
recorded in my paper by the name of the 
faithful Castalio. 

The petition of Charles Cocksure, which 
the petitioner styles 'very reasonable,^ 
rejected. 
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The memorial of Philander, which he 
Genres may be despatched out of hand, 
postponed. 

I de»re S. R. not to repeat the expres- 
sion * under the sun,' so dften in his next 
letter. 

The letter of P. S. who desires either to 
have it printed entire, or committed to the 
flames. Not to be printed entire. 
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Hie vir, hie est, Ubi qoem pron&itti mplut audis. 

Firg, JEn, vi. 791. 

'Belidid the promit'd eliief I 

Having Jately presented my reader with 
a copy of verses toll of the false sublime, I 
shall here communicate to him an excel- 
lent specimen of the true: though it hath not 
been yet published, the judicious reader 
will readily discern it to be the work of a 
master; and if he hath read that noble 
poem on the prospect of peace, he will not 
be at a loss to guess at the author. 

THE ROYAL PROGRESB. 

* When Bninswick lint appeared, each hoiieit boart. 
Intent on verae, di«iain*d the nilea of art ; 
For him the songiters, in unineatur*d odes. 
Debased Alcides, and tiethron'd the ({rods ; 
In folden chains the IcinKS of India led. 
Or rent the turban flrom the aoltan's bead. 
One, In old Ablem and the pagan ttrain. 
With nymphs and tritons. wafts him o'er the main ; 
Another draws Aeroe Lacifer in arms. 
And fills th* infernal re|non with alarma: 
A third awakes some druid, to foretell 
Each future triumph fVom his dreary cell. 
Exploded fancies! that in vain deceive. 
While the mind nauseates what she can't belieTe. 
My muse th' expected hero shall pursne 
Prom clime to clime, and keep htm Ptill in view : 
His shining march describe in faithful lays, 
Contem to paint him, nor presume to praise: 
Their charms, if charms tbey-have, tlie truth anppUei, 
And f^om the theme unlabour'd beauties rise. 

' By loniring nations for the throne design 'd. 
And caird to iruard the rights of human-kind ; 
With secret grief his godlike soul repines, 
And Britain's crown with Joyless lustre shines. 
While prav'rs and tears hisdestin'd progress stay, 
And crowds of mourners choak their sovereign's way. 
Not so he march'd wiien hostile squadrons stood 
In seenes of death, and flr'd his generous blood ; 
When his hot courser paw'd th* Hungarian plain. 
And adverse legions stood the shock in vain. 
His frontiers past, the Belgian bounds he viewa. 
And crose the level fields his march parsuea. 
Here pleaa'd the land of flneedom to snrvey. 
He greatly scorns the thirst of boundlem sway. 



O'er the thin toil, with silent Joy, he spies 
Transplanted woods and borrow'd verdure 



rise: 



Wliere ev*fv meadow, won with toil and Uood 
From haugnty tyrants and the raging flood, 
With flruita and flowers the careflil bind supplies. 
And elothes the marshes in a rich disguise. 
Bach wealth for frugal hands doth Heaven decree. 
And such thy gifts, celestial Liberty I 

* Through stately towns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main. 
Whole nations crowd around with Joyftl eriea. 
And view the bero with insatiate eyes. 

' In liaga's towers he waits till eastern gatei 
Propitious rise to swell the British sails. 
Hither the fkme of England's monarch brings 
The V0WS and friendships of the neigbb*ring kings; 
Matttse in wisdom, bis extensive mind 
Take* Th the blended interests of mankind. 
The world's greatpatriot. Calm thy anzioas breast, 
Secure is taioi, O nirope, take thy iMt; 



BenoefiNtb tliy kingdoms dmll remain coailbi'd 

By rocks and streams, tlw mounds which HeaT*n d^ 

signed ; 
llM Alps their new-made monarch shall restnin. 
Nor shall thy hills, Pyrene, rise in vain. 

* But see, to Britain's isle the squadron stand. 
And leave the sinking towers and IcM'ning land. 
The royal bark bounds o'er the floating plain. 
Breaks through the billows, and divides the main. 
O'er the vast deep, great monarch, dart thine ejcsL 
A wat'ry prospect hounded by the skies ; 
Ten thousand vessels, from ten thousand i 



Bring gums and gold, and either India's atoi^a. 
Behold the tributes hast'ning to thy thronn. 
And see the wide horizon all thy own. 

* Still is it thine ; though now the cheerlul cnv 
Hail Albion's clifll Just whitening to the view, 
Befbre the wind with swelling sails they ride. 
Till Thames reeeives them in bis opening tide. 
The monarch hears the thund'ring peals aroaad 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound. 
Nor misses yet, amid the dearnina train. 

The roarings of the hoarse resounding main. 

' As in the flood he sails, from either aide 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride ; 
A various scene the widespread landscape yiektai. 
O'er rich indnsures and luxuriant fields : 
A lowing herd each fertile pasture fills. 
And distant flocks stray o'er a thousand hilla. 
Fair Greenwich hid in woods, with new deligbC, 
fShade above shade) now rise* to the sight ; 
His woods ordain'd to visit every shore. 
And guard the island which they grac'd before. 

* llM sun now rolling down the western way, 
A blaie of fires, renews the Aiding day ; 
Unnumb^r'jd barks the regal barge enfold. 
Brighrning tbc twilight with its beamy gold; 
Less thick the finny slioais. a countless fty. 
Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly; 

In one vast shout be seeks the crowded strand. 
And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 

' Welcome, great stranger! to our longing ey«s. 
Oh ! king desir'd, adopted A|bion cries. 
For thee the East breath'd out a prosp'roas breem. 
Bright were tlie suns, and eently swell'd tbe seasL 
Hiy presence did each doubtful heart compose. 
And Mictions wonder'd that they once were foes ; 
That Joyfiil day they lost each hostile name. 
The same their aspect, and their voice the same. 

' So two Air twins, wliose features were design'd 
At one sod moment in the mother's mind. 
Show each the other with reflected araee. 
And tbe same beauties bloom in either Iboe; 
The puszled strangers which is which inqoim; 
Delusion grateful to the smiling sire. 

' From that fhir hill.* where hoary sages boast 
To name the stars, and count tbe beavenly host. 
By the next dawn doth great Augusta rise. 
Proud town ! the noblest scene beneath tbe skies. 
O'er Thames her thousand spires their lustre shsd. 
And a vast navy hides bis ample bed— 
A floating fbreet! From the disunt strand 
A line of golden cars strikes o'er tbe land; 
Britannia^s peers in pomp and rich array, 
Befbre their king, triumphant, led tbe way. 
Far as tbe eye can readi, tbe gaudy train, 
A bright procession, shines along the plain. 

* So haply thro* tbe beav*n's wide pathless ways 
A eomet draws a long-extended Uaae ; 

From east to west bums throogh th' ethenal ftame. 
And half beav*n*s convex glitteia with thefiaMtL 

* Now to the regal towers securely brooght. 
He plans Britannia's glories in bis thought. 
Resumes the delegated power be gave. 
Rewards the fkitbful, and restores the brava. 
Whom shall the Muse from oat tbe shining t 
Select, to heighten and adorn her sona? 
Thee, Hnlifbx I To thy capacious mina, 

man approv'd, is Britain's weiiltb consign^ 
Her eoin (while Nassau fbugbt) debasHI and i ' 
By tbee in beauty and in truth renew'd. 
An arduous work! again thy charge we see. 
And thy own care onoe more returns to thee. 

1 Ibrm'd in every scene to awe and nieaae. 
Mix wit with ponp, and dignity with ease : 



* Flaoutead Houaa. 
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bcwfhcaird to iUm aloft, tlmi wiH Bot man 
o smile on arti thywlfdid once adoni ; 
»r tbis tby name suooeeding time tball praise, 
ii4 envy fete thy farter thso thy bays. 
• Tte Muse, if flr*d with thy eniivWof 
erhapo siiaU aim at more exalted themes ; 
ecoro our monarch in a nobler atrain, 
nd sins the opening wonders ofhia relgh ; 
right Cvoliaa's heavenlr beauties traee, 
er valiant conaort, and his bloominf race, 
train of kings their fhiitfhl love sumles, 
ctorioas aeene to Afbion*s rsTista'd eyes : 
rbo seas by Bmnswiek's hand her seeptre sway^, 
ad ttarottf h liisline from age to age ooavay'd.' 



To. 631.] Wednetday, Mrvemberl7» 1714. 

Postqnam ae lumiae puro 
Tmplevit, stellasqqe Tagas miratar. et astra 
Fixa polis, vidit quanta sub nocte jaoeret 

Kostn dies, risitqiie sal lodibria 

iMum. Ub. 9. IL 

Now to the blest abode, with wonder Bird, 
The son and moving planets lie beheld ; 
Then, looking down on the sun's fteble ray, 
~ * * doaky, - ■ • ' - • 



fkint, imperfbct day, 
And ander what a cloud of night we lay.— JIsim. 

The following letter having in it some 
bservations out of the common road, I shall 
nake it the entertainment of this day. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^The common topics 

rinst the pride of man, which are labour- 
by florid and declamatory writers, are 
aken from the b^ness of lu&jQCioiial, the 
mperfections of tiis nature, or the short 
[uration of those eoods in which he makes 
lis boast Though it be true that we can 
lave nothing in us that ought to raise our 
ranity, yet a consciousness of our own merit 
nay be sometimes laudable. The folly 
herefore Ues here: we are apt to pride 
ourselves in worthless, or, perhaps, shame- 
ul things; and on the other hand count 
hat disgraceful which is our truest glory. 

'Hence it is,, that the lovers of praise 
ake wrong measures to attain it Would 
I vain man consult his own heart, he would 
ind that if others knew his weakness as 
rell as he himself doth, he could not have 
he impudence to expect the public esteem. 
*ride therefore flows from want of reflec- 
ion, and ignorance of ourselves. Know- 
edee and humility come upon us together. 
<The proper way to make an estimate 
f ourselves is to consider seriously what it 
I we value or despise in others. A man 
rbo boasts of the goods of fortune, a gay 
IresB, or a new title, is generally the mark 
i ridicule. We oueht therefore not to ad- 
iiire in ourselves what we are so ready to 
kiigh at in other men. 

'Much less can we with reason pride 
orselves in those things, which at some 
ime of our life we shall certainly despise. 
Ind yet, if we will give ourselves the trou- 
le of looking backWard and forward on 
be several changes which we have already 
ndergone, and hereafter must try, we 
haXl find that the greater degrees of our 
notirledge and wisdom serve only to show 

• our own imperfections. 

* At we rise xrom childhood to youth, we 
Vol. n. 53 



look with contempt on the toys and trifles 
which our hearts have hitherto been set 
upon. When we itdvance to manhood, we 
are held wise, in proportion to our shame 
and regret for the rashness and extrava- 
gance of youth. Old age fills us with mor- 
tifying reflections upon a life mis-spent in 
the pursuit of anxious wealth, or uncertain 
honour. Agreeable to this gradation of 
thought in this life, it may be reasonably 
supposed that, in a future state, the wis- 
dom, the experience, and the maxims of 
old age, will be looked upon by a separate 
spirit in much the same light as an ancient 
man now sees the little follies and toyings 
of infants. The pomps, the honours, the 
policies, and arts of mortal men, wUl be 
thought as trifling as hobby-horses, mock- 
batties, or any other sports that now em- 
ploy all the cunning and strength, and am- 
bition of rational beings, from four years 
old to nine or ten. 

' If the notion of a gradual rise in beings, 
from the meanest to the Most High, be not 
a vain imagination, it is not improbable 
that an angel looks down upon a man as a 
man doth upon a creature which ap- 
proaches nearest to the rational nature. 
By the same rule, if I may indulge my 
fancy in this particular, a superior brute 
looks with a kind of pride on one of an in- 
ferior species. If they could reflect, we 
might imagine, from the gestures of some 
of them, that they think themselves the 
sovereigns of the world, and that all things 
were made for them. Such a thought 
would not be more absurd in brute crea- 
tures than one which men are apt to enter- 
tain, namely, that all the stars in the firma- 
ment were created only to please their eyes 
and amuse thdr imaginations. Mr. Dry- 
den, in his fable of the Cock and the Fox, 
makes a speech for his hero the cock, 
which is a pretty instance for this jmrpose. 

** Then tominf , eaid to Partlat, * Bee, my dear, *^; 

Bow lavieh nature hath adom*d the year ; 

How the pale prinnroee and the violeis epring, ^ 

And birds eeaay their throats, disused to iiing: \ 

All these are ours, and I with pleasure see 

Man stnitting on two legs, and aping me.'* ^ 

•What I would observe from the whole 
is this, that we ought to value ourselves 
upon those.things only which superior be- 
ings think valuable, since that is the only 
way for us not to sink in our own esteem 
hereafter.' 



No. 622.] Friday, Mvember 19, 1714. 

FallentissemiU ▼its— Ar. J>. xviU tib. 1. 103. 

^A safe priTate quiet, which betrays 

Itself to ease, and chests away the A^yn.—PtoUjf, 

•Mr. Spectator,— In a former specula^ 
tion you have observed that true greatness 
doth not consist in that pomp and noise 
wherein the generality of mankind aVe apt 
to plaoe it You have there taken notice 
that virtue in obscurity often appears nior» 
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illustrious in the eye of superior beings, 
than all that passes for g;ranaeur and mag- 
nificence among men. 

* When we look back upon the history 
of those who have borne the parts of kings, 
statesmen, or commanders, they appear to 
us stripped of those outside ornaments that 
dazzle their contemporaries; and we re- 
gard their persons as great or little, in pro- 
|x)rtion to the eminence of thdr virtues or 
vices. The wise sayings, mierous senti- 

• ments, or disinterested conduct of a philo- 
sopher under mean circumstances of life, 
set him higher in our'esteem than the mighty 
potentates of the earth, when we view 
them both through the long prospect of 
ma^y ages. Were the memoirs of an ob- 
scure man, who lived up to the dignity of 
his nature, and according to the rules of 
virtue, to be laid before us, we should find 
nothing in such a character which might 
not set him on a level with men of the 

I highest stations. The following extract 
out of the private papers of an honest coun- 
try gentleman, will set this matter in a 
clear light Your reader will, perhaps, 
conceive a greater idea of him from these 
actions done in secret, and without a wit- 
ness, than of those which have drawn upon 
them the admiration of multitudes, 

MEMOIRS. 

"In mv twenty-second year I found a 
violent affection for my cousin Charles's 
wife growing upon me, wherein I was in 
danger of succeeding, if I had not upon that 

* account begun iny travels into fordgn coun- 
tries. 

" A little after n\y return to England, at 
a private meeting with my uncle Francis, 
I refused the offer of his estate, and prevail- 
ed upon him not to disinherit his son 'Ned. 

"Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest 
he should think hardl]^ of his deceased fa- 
ther: though he continues to speak ill of 
me lor this very reason. 

" Prevented a scandalous lawsuit betwixt 
my nephew Harry and his mother, by al- 
lowing her under-hand, out of my own 
pocket, so much money yearly as the dis- 
pute was about 

"Procured a benefice for a young divine, 
who is sister's son to the eood man who was 
my tutor, and hath been aead twenty years. 

" Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs. — — , 
my friend H 's widow. 

" Mem. To retrench one dish at my ta- 
ble, until I have fetched it up again. 

" Mem. To repair my house and finish 
my gardens, in order to employ poor people 
after harvest-time. 

" Ordered John to let out goodman D^'s 
sheep that were pounded, by night; but not 
to let his fellow-servants know it 

"Prevailed urxm M. T. esq. not to take 
the law of the farmer's son for shooting a 
partndge, and to give him his gun again. 

" Paid the apothecary for curing an old 
woman that oonfessed herself a witch. 



Gave away my fiemxirite dog; for bilq| 



ade the, minister of the parish and t 
whig justice of one mind, by putting ttea 
to explun their notions to one another. 

"Mem. To tanictf Peter for sbootiift 
doe while she wa» eating acorns out of 
his hand. 

" When my ndghbour J<^n, who hatk 
often injured me, comes to make lus requot 
to-morrow: 

" Mem. I have forgiven him. 

"Laid up my chariot, and sold mr 
horses, to relieve the poor in a acaratjof 
com. 

" In the same year renntted to my te- 
nants a fifth part of their rents. 

" As I was airing to-day I fell inio a 
thought that warm^ my heart, and shall, 
I hope, be the better for it as long as Ptive. 

" Mem. To charge my son in private to 
erect no monument for me; but not to pm 
this in my last will." 



Na 623.] Monday, Jicroembcr 22, 1714 

Sad mibi vel tellui optem prioi ima delihft. 
Vel pater omnipotens adif at me Ajhniiie ad UBbtaa, 
PalienteB umbraa EreM noctemque pruAiadan, 
Ante, pudor, quam te viotem, aut tua Jura HinliiB. 
Hie ineos, primaa qui me silu Juaxit, i 



Al^ulit : ille babeat aecum aervetqae aepald 

Bat first let Tawninf earth a pavafe read. 
And let ne tfaroocb the dark abjaa dea c e n d ; 
- First let avenging Jove, witli flames ftom Iricli. 
Drive down tliis body to the nether sky. 
Condemn'd with gliosts in endless night to lie; 
Before I break the pjigbted fbilh I gave : 
No : he who had my vows, shall ever have ; 
For whom I lov*d on earth, I worship in the gravv. 

I AM obliged to my friend, the love ca- 
suist, for the fnUniinnp rnrj^ift pif>r^ rfaiv 

tiquity, which I shall commumcate to the 
public in his own words. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You may remem- 
ber, that I lately transmitted to voa an ac- 
count of an ancient custom in the manon 
of East and West Enbome, in the county 
of Berks, and elsewhere. " If a customaTy 
tenant die, the widow shall have what die 
law calls her free-bench, in all his copy- 
hold lands, dum aoia et casta fuerit ; mk 
is, while she lives single and chaste; but if 
she commits incontineocy, she fbrfats ber 
estate; yet if she will come into the coQft 
riding backward upon a black nun* with 
hiatail in her hand, and say the words fel' 
lowing, the steward is bound by the cusbon 
to re-admit her to her free-bench. 

* Here I am 

Riding on a Mack ram. 
Like a whore as I am ; 
And for my erintmm cnmcasi. 
Have loflt my Umeum taaocsh 
And for my taiPs game. 
Rave done this worldly shaoM 
Therefore I pray you, ICr. Steward, let me hsvt 
mylandagaia.* 

After having informed you that my lord 
Coke observes, that this fe the mostfnal 
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d alippenr torare in England, I shall tell 
o, aince the writuigof that letter, I have, 
cording to my promise, been at Rreat 
ins in searchmg out the records of the 
tuck, ram; and have at last met with the 
Dcecdings of the court-baron, held in that 
ihal^ for the space of i^whole day. The 
cofd saith, that a strict inquisition having 
icn made into the right' of the tenants to 
eir several estates, by the crafty old 
eward, he found that many of the lands 
the manor were, by default of the several 
idows, forfeited to the lord, and accord- 
gly would have entered on the premises: 
Kn which the good women demanded the 
benefit of the ram." The steward, after 
iving perused their several pleas, adjourn- 
{ the court to Bamaby-bright,* that they 
ig^t have day enough before them. 
<The court being set, and filled with a 
■eat concourse of people, who came from 
1 parts to see the solemnity; the first who 
itered was the widow Frontly, who had 
lade her appearance in the last year's 
ivalcade. The register observes, that 
sdin^ it an easy pad*ram, and foreseeing 
le might have mrther occasion for it, she 
srchased it of the steward. 

* Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. John 
Wnty, who was the ereatest prude of the 
arish, came next in the procession. She at 
rst made some difficulty of taking the tail 

I her hand; and was observed, in pro- 
imncing the form of penance, to soften the 
fo most emphaticai words into ciincum 
^ancum: but the steward took care to 
lake her8];)eak plain English before he 
ould let her have her land again. 

* The third widow that was brought to 
lis worldly shame, bdng mounted upon a 
idous ram, had the misfortune to be 
irown by him: upon which she hoped to 
t excused from gcnng through the rest of 
le ceremony; but the steward, being well 
CTsed in the law, observed very wisely 
pon this occasion, that bVeaking of the 
)pe does not hinder the execution of the 
nminaL 

'The fourth lady upon record was the 
idow Offle, a fomous coquette, who had 
ept hall a score of young fellows off and 

II for the space of two years; but having 
een more kind to her carter John, she was 
itroduced with the huzzas of all her lovers 
bout her. 

'Mr& Sable appearing in her weeds, 
'hich were very new and fresh, and of the 
ime colour with her whimsical palfrey, 
lade a ^ery decent figure in the solemnity. 

' Another, who had been summoned to 
lake her appearance, was excused by the 
tevrard, as well knowing in his heart that 
ke good squire himself had qualified her 
w the ram. 

* Mrs. Quick, having nothing to object 
gainst the indictment, pleaded her belly. 



• Then the eleventh, now the twenty-fecoadofJune, 
liiiC Um loofest day ia (fee year. 



But it was remembered that she made the 
same excuse the year before. Upon whidi 
the steward observed, that she mi^ht so 
contrive it, as never to do the service of 
the manor. 

•The widow Fidget being cited into 
court, insisted that she had done no more 
since the death of her husband than what 
she used to do in his life time; and withal 
desired Mr. Steward to connder his own 
wife's case if he should chance to die be- 
fore her. 

*The next in order was a dowager of a 
very corpulent make, who would have been 
excused, as not finding any ram that was 
able to carry her: upon whibh the steward 
commuted ner punishment, and ordered 
her to make her entiy upon a black ox. 

' The widow Masxwell, a woman' who 
had long lived with a most unblemished 
character, having turned off her old cham- 
ber-maid in a pet, was by that revengeful 
creature brought in upon the black ram 
nine times the same day. 

* Several widows of the ndghbourhood» 
being brought upon their trial, showed that 
they did not hold of the manor, and were 
discharged accordingly. 

*A pretty young creature, who closed 
the procession, came ambling in with so be* 
witching an air, that the steward was ob- 
served to cast a sheep's eye upon her, and 
married her within a month after the death 
of his wife. 

*N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared ac- 
cording to summons, but had nothing laid 
to her charge; having lived irreproachablr 
since the decease of her husband, who left 
her a widow in the axty-ninth year of her 
age. lam, sir, 6cc' 



Na 624] Wednesday, JVbvember 24,1714, . 

Audire, atqne tofam Juheo eompotiere, qaiequii 
Ambitione. mala, aut argenti pallet amove, 

Quiaqiiii loxuria 

l»r. Bat Hi. Lib. & 77. 
Bit itill, and bear, tboae whom proud thoag hta do evraU, 
Thooe that look pale by loving eoin too well ; 
Whom luxury coirapla.—OMeil. 

Mankind is divided into two parts^ the 
hl i HT an d t )hn i il lr - The busy world may 
bedivided into the ^Fit\]ffliB P"^ thr ^'^Toy* 
The vicious again into the coxetous, the 
ambitious, and tha sensual. The idle part 
of mankind are in a state inferior to any one 
of these. All the other are engaged in the 
pursuit of happiness, though often mis- 
placed, and are therefore more likely to be 
attentive to such means as shall be proposed 
to them for that end. The idle, who are 
neither wise for this world nor the next, 
are emphaticallv called by Dr. Tillotson, ' 
•fools at large.* They propose to them- 
selves no end, but run adrift with every 
wind. Advice, therefore, would be but 
thrown away upon them, since they would 
scarce take the pains to read it I shall 
not fatigue any of^ this worthless tribe withi 
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a long harahgae; but will leave them vith 
this short saying of Plato, that ' labour is 
preferable to idleness, as brightness to rust' 
The pursuits of the active part of man- 
kind are either in the paths of religion and 
virtue; or, on the other hand,' in the roads 
to wealth, honours, or pleasure. I shall, 
therefore, compare the pursuits of avarice, 
ambition, and sensual delight with their op- 
posite virtues; and shall consider which of 
these principles engages men in a course of 
the greatest labour, suffering, and assiduity. 
Most men, in their cool reasonings, are 
willing to allow that a course of virtue will 
in the end be rewarded the most amply; 
but represent the way to it as rugged and 
narrow. If, therefore, it can be made ap- 
pear, that men struggle through as many 
troubles to be miserable, as they do to be 
happy, my readers mav, perhaps, be per- 
Buaaed to be good, when they find they 
shall lose nothing by it 

Firsts for avarice. The miser is more 
industrious than the saint: the pains of get- 
ting, the fears of losing, and the inability of 
enjoying his health, have been the mark 
of sadre in all ages. Were his repentance 
upon his neglect of a good bargain, his sor- 
row for being over-reached, his hope of 
improving a sum, and his fear of falling into 
want, directed to their proper objects, they 
would make so many different Christian 
graces and virtue. He may apply to hint- 
self a great part of saint Paul's catalogue 
o# sufferings. * In journeying often: in pe- 
rils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
Among false brethren. In weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often. — At how much 
less expense might he May up to himself 
treasures in heaven!' Or, if I may in this 
place be allowed to add the saying of a 
great philosopher, he may * provide such 
^possessions as fear neither arms, nor men, 
nor Jove himself.' 

In the second place, if we look upon the 
toUs of ambition in the same light as we 
have considered those of avarice, we shall 
readily own that far less trouble is requisite 
to gain lasting glory, than the power and 
Imputation of a few years; or, in other 
words, we may with more ease deserve ho- 
nour than obtain it The ambitious man 
should remember cardinal Wolsey's com- 
plaint, *Had I served God with the same 
application wherewith I served my king, 
he would not have forsaken me in my old 
age,' The cardinal here softens his ambi- 
tion by the specious pretence of • serving 
his king;' whereas his words, in the pro- 
per construction, imply, that, if instead of 
being acted* by ambition, he had been act- 
ed by religion, he should now have felt the 
comforts of it, when the whole world turned 
its back upon him. 

Thirdly, let us compare the pains rf the 
sensual with those of the virtuous, and see 

* Actuated 



which are heavier in the iMUmce. It m^ 
seem strange, at the first view, that the 
men of pleasure should be adiaaed to chance 
their courae, because they lead a pdnn 
life. Yet when we see thepn so active od 
vigilant in quest of delight; under so maaf 
disquiets, and the sport of such variooi 
paattons; let them answer, as they can, if 
the pains they undergo do not aatwoA 
their enjoyments. The infidelities on & 
one part between the two sexes, and the 
caprices on the other, the debasement d 
reason, the pangs of expectation, the disap- 
pointments in possession, the stings of re- 
morse, the vamties and vexations attending 
even the most refined delights that make 
up this business of life, render it so silly 
and uncomfortable, that no man is thoi^;jht 
wise until he hath got over it, or happv, 
but in proportion as he hath clesrod himxkf 
from it 

The sum of all is this. Man is made as 
active being. Whether he walks in the 
paths of virtue or vice, he is sure to meet 
with many difficulties to prove his patience 
and exdte his industry. The same, if not 
greater labour, is required in the service 
of vice and folly as ot virtue and wisdom: 
and he hath this easy choice left him — whe- 
ther, with the strength he is master q£, he 
will purchase happiness or repentance. 
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De tenero madltatnr ungni. 

H>r.(MLTi.Lib.3L83. 
Love, flfom her tender jean, ber tboaglics esiptofyi. 

The love casuist hath referred to me the 
following letter of queries with his answer 
to each question, tor my approbation. I 
have accordingly con^aered the several 
matters therein contained, and herebv con- 
firm and ratify his answers, and require the 
gentle querist to conform herself thereunta 

* Sir, — I was thirteen the 9th of Novem- 
ber last, and must now begin to think of 
settling myself in the world; and so I would 
humbly beg your advice, what I mast do 
with Mr. Fondle, who makes his addresses 
to me. He is a very pretty man, and hath 
the blackest eyes and whitestteeth yon ever 
saw. Though he is but a younger brother, he 
dresses like a man of* qoali^, and noboify 
comes into a room like him* I know be 
hath refused great ofiers, and if he cannot 
marry me, he will never have any body 
else. But my father hath forbid him the 
house, because he sent me a copy di verses; 
for he is one of the greatest wits in towiL 
My eldest sister, who, with her good will, 
would call me miss as long as I five, muii 
be married before me, they say. She tefls 
them that Mr. Fondle maies a fool cxf me, 
and will spoil the child, as she calls ik 
like a confident thing as she rsL In abort, I 
am resolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it be 
but to spite her. But because I would do 
nothing that is imprudent, I beg of yoa «o 
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^▼e me your answers to some questions I 
-will write dovni, and desire yoa to get them 

glinted in the Spectator, and I do not doubt 
at you will give such advice^as, I am sure» 
I sliall follow. 

* When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for 
half an hour together, and calls me Angel, 
M l&e not in love?' 

Answer. Na 

' May not I be certain he will be a Idnd 
husband, that has promised me half my 
portion in pin-monev, and to keep me a 
cocu^h and six in the bargain.' 

Ko. 

* Whether I, who have been acquainted 
with him this whole year almost, am not a 
better judge of his merit than my &ther 
and mother, who never heard him talk but 
at table?' 

No. 

* W^hether I am not old enough to choose 
§or myself?' 

No. 

< Whether it would not have been rude 
in me to refuse a lock of his hair?' 
No. 

* Should not I be a very barbarous crea- 
ture, if I did not pity a man who is always 
aighing for my sake?' 

' Whether, you would not advise me to 
run away with the poor man?' 
No. 

* Whether you do not think, that if I will 
not have him, he will drown himself?' 

No. 

' What shall I say to him the next time 
he asks me if I will marry him?' 
Na 

The following letter requires neither in- 
troduction nor an'swer. 

*Mr. Spectator,— I wonder that, in 
the present situation of affairs, you can take 
pleasure in writing any thing but news; for, 
SD a word, who mmds any thing else? The 

1>leasure of increasing in knowledge, and 
earning something new every hour of life, 
is the noblest entertainment of a rational 
creature. I have a very good ear for a se- 
cret, and am naturally of a communicative 
temper; by which means I am capable of 
doing you ereat services in this way. In or- 
der to make myself useful, I am early in 
the anti-chamber, where I thrust my head 
into the thick of the press, and catch the 
news at the opening of the door, while it is 
warm. Sometimes I stand by the beef- 
eaters, and take the bus as it passes by me. 
At other times I lay my ear close to the 
wall, and suck in many a valuable whisper, 
as it runs in a straight line from comer to 
comer. When I am w^ry with standing, 
I repair to one of the neighbouring coffee- 
houses, where I at sometimes for a whole 
day, and have the news as it comes from 
court fresh and fresh. In short, sir, I spare 
jpn pains tTT knnw h'^"' **^** wn«i^,>y>ri% :A 
piece of news loses its flavour when it hath 



httDJUiJiair in the air. -Llove, if I may 
so -speak, to have it fresh from the tree; 
and to convey it to my friends before it is 
fisided. Accordingly my expenses in coach- 
hire make no small artTole: which you may 
believe when I assure you, that I post away 
from coffee-house to coffee-house, and fore- 
stall the Evening Post by two hours. There 
is a certain gentleman, who hath elven me 
the slip twice or thrice, and hath oeea be- 
forehand with me at Child's. But I have 
played him a trick. I have purchased a 
pair of the best coach-horses I could buv 
fcr money, and now let him out-strip me if 
he can. Once more, Mr. Spectator, let 
me advise you to deal in news. You may 
depend upon my assistance. But I must 
break off abruptly, for I have twenty let- 
ters to write, Tour's in haste, 

*THO. QUIDNUNC 



Na 626.] Monday, JVbvember 29, 1714. 

— — DolekLoe animos novitate tenebo. 

Ovt^ Met. lib. 4. 884. 
Witb sweet novelty your taste FU please.~£i(Mlm. 

I HAVE seen a little work of a learned 
man, consisting of extemporary specula- 
tions, which owed their birth to the most 
trifling occurrences of life. His usual me- 
thod, was to write down any sudden start 
of thought which arose in his mind upon 
the sight c^ any odd ^gesticulation in a man, 
any whimsical mimickry of reason in a 
beast, or whatever appeared remarkable in 
any object of the visiole creation. He was 
able to moralize upon ajBujflM)ox, . would 
flourish eloquently upon a tucker or a p^r 
of ruffles, and draw practical inferences 
from a full-bottomed perriwig. This*! 
thoiight fit to mention, by way of excuse, 
for my ingenious correspondent, who hath 
introduced the following letter by an image 
which, I will beg leave to tell him, istoort^ 
diculous in so serious and noble a speculation. 

' Mr. Spectator,— When I have seen 
young puss playing her wanton gambols, 
and with a thousand antic shapes express 
her own gayety at the same time that she 
moved mine, while the old grannum hath 
sat by with the most exempjlary gravitj, 
unmoved at all that passed; it hath made 
me reflect what should be the occasion of 
humours so opposite in two creatures, be- 
tween whom there was no visible difference 
but that of age; and I have been able to re- 
solve it into nothing else but the force of no- 
velty. 

« In every species of creatures, those who 
have been least time in the world appear 
best pleased with their condition; for, be- 
sides that to a new comer the world hath 
a freshness on it that strikes the sense after 
a most agreeable manner, being itself unat- 
tended with any great variety of enjoy- 
ments, excites a sensation of pleasure: but, 
as age advances, every thin^ seems to wither, 
the senses are disgusted with their old en 
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tertainments, and existence turns flat and 
inapid. We may see this exemplified in 
mankind. The cnild, let him be tree from 

Sain» and mtifled in his chanee of to3rs, is 
iverted with tfie smallest trine. Nothing 
disturbs the mirth of the boy bat a little 
.punishment or confinement The 3roatli 
must have more violent pleasures to employ 
. his time. The man loves the hurry <n an 
acd^ life» devoted to the pursuits of wealth 
•or ambition. And, lastly, old age, having 
lost its capacity for these avocations, be- 
comes its own unsupportable burden. This 
Variety may in part be accounted for by the 
vivacity and decay of the faculties; but I 
believe is chiefly owing to this, that the 
longer we have been in possession of being, 
the less sensible is the gust we have of it; 
and the more it requires of adventitious 
amusements to relieve us from the satiety 
and weariness it brings along with it 

* And as novelty is of a very powerfiil, so 
It is of a most extensive influence. Moral- 
ists have long since observed it to be the 
source of admiration, which lessens in pro- 
portion to our familiarity with objects, and 
upon a thorough acouaintance is utteriy ex- 
tinguished. But I tnink it hath not been so 
commonly remarked, that all the other pas- 
sions depend considerably on the same cir- 
cumstance. What is it but novelty that 
awakens desire, enhances deUeht, kindles 
anger, provokes envy, inspires horror? To 
this cause we must ascribe it, that love lan- 
^ishe^ with fruition, and friendship itself 
IS recommended by intervals of absence: 
hence, monsters, by use, are beheld with- 
out loathing, and the most enchanting beauty 
without rapture. That emotion of the spi- 
rits, in which passion conasts, is usually 

the effect of surprise, and, as long as it con- 
tinues, heightens the agreeable or disagree- 
* able qualities of its object; but as this emo- 
tion ceases, (and it ceases with the novelty) 
things appear in another light, and affect 
us even less than might be expected from 
their proper energy, for having* moved us 
too much Defore. 

* It may not be a useless inquiry, how 
far the love of novelt^r is the unavoidable 
growth of nature, and in what respects it is 
peculiarly adapted to the present state. To 
me it seems impossible, that a reasonable 
creature should rest absolutely satisfied in 
any acquisitions whatever, without endea- 
vouring farther; for, after its highest im- 
provements, the mind hath an idea of an 
infinity of things still behind, worth know- 
ing, to the knowledge of which therefore it 
cannot be indifferent; as bv climbing up a 
hill in the midst of a wide plain, a man hath 
his prospect enlarged, and tc^ther with 
that, the bounds of his desires. Upon this 
account, I cannot think he detracts from 
the state of the blessed, who conceives them 
to be perpetually employed in fresh searches 
into nature, and to eternity advancing into 
the fathomless depths of the divine perfec- 
tions. In t]^ thoii^ht there is nothmg but 



what doth hanoDr to these glorified] 

Srovided still it be remembered* that tbdr 
esire of more proceeds not firom their dii> 
relishing what they possess; and the plea- 
sure of a new enjoyment is not with thea 
measured bjr its novelty, (which is a thing 
merely foreign and accidental) bat by its 
real intrinric value. After an ac^qfaaintaaoe 
of many thousand years with the worics of 
God, the beauty and magnificence of the 
creation fills them with the same pleasing 
wonder and profound awe, which Adam 
felt himself seised with as he fint cjpened 
his eyes upon this glorious scene. Tnith 
captivates with unborrowed charms, and 
whatever hath once given aatis&ctioo wiB 
always do it In all which they have mani- 
festly the advantage of ns, who are so much 
governed by sickly and changeable appe> 
tites, that we can with the greatest cxAotiKm 
behold the stupendous dis^ys of Omnipo- 
tence, and be in transports at the puny 
essays of human skill; throw aade speoda- 
tions of the sublimest nature and vastest 
importance into some obscure comer of the 
mind, to make room for new notions of no 
consequence at all; are even tired of healdi, 
because not enlivened with altematepain; 
and prefer the first readin|[f of an indifiereot 
author to the second or third pemsal of one 
whose merit and reputation are established, 
'Our being thus formed serves nuuir 
useful purposes in the present state, it 
contributes not a little to the advancement 
of learning; for, as Cicero takes notice, that 
which makes men willing to undergo the 
fatigues of philosophical disquisitions, is not 
so much the greatness of cojects as thor 
novelty. It is not enough that there is field 
and game for the chase, imd that the un- 
derstanding is prompted ^th a restless 
thirst of knowledge, effectually to rouse the 
soul, sunk into a state of sloth auid indolence; 
it is also necessary that there be an uncom- 
mon pleasure annexed to the first appear- 
ance of truth in the mind. This pleasure 
being exquinte for the time it lasts, bat 
transient, it hereby comes to pass that tiie 
mind grows into an indifference to its former 
notions, and passes on after new discoveries, 
in hope of repeating the delight It is wiA 
knowledge as with wealth, the pleasure of 
which lies more in making endless ad^tlons 
than in taking a review of our old store. 
There are some inconveniences that follow 
this temper, if not guarded against, par- 
ticularly this, that through too great an 
eagerness of something new, we are many 
times impatient of staying long enough upon 
a question that requires some time to re- 
solve it; or, which is worse, persuade our- 
selves that we are masters of the snbfeot 
before we are so, only to be at the hbertr 
of going upon a fresh scent: in Mr. Locked 
words, •* We see a littie, presume a great 
deal, and so jump to the conclusion.^ 

' A farther aavantage of our indination 
for novelty, as at present circumstiiiitiated, 
isi that it annihilatesall the boasted difltiac- 
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ons among mankind. Look not up vith 
^▼y to those above thee! Soonding titles, 
a^ely buildinjgs, fine' gardens, elided cha- 
ocs, rich equipaees, what are they? They 
azxle every one but the possessor: to him 
\at is accustomed to them they are cheap 
ltd refjardless things; they supply him not 
ritkk brighter images, or more sublime satis- 
ictions, than the plain man may have, 
rtiose small estate will just enable him to 
apport the charge of a simple unencum- 
lered life. He enters heedless into his 
ooms of state, as you or I do under our 
Kx>r sheds. The noole paintings and costly 
iimiture are loston him; he sees them not; 
LS l&ow can it be otherwise, when by cus- 
om a fabric infinitely more grand and 
inished, that of the universe, stands unob- 
«rvejJ by the inhabitants, and the everlast- 
ng^ 4amps of heaven are lighted up in vain, 
for any notice that mortals take of them ? 
Fhahks to indulgent nature, which not only 
placed her children originally upon a level, 
[Hit still, by the strength of this principle, 
in a great measnrq preserves it, in spite of 
all the care of man to introduce artificial 
distinctiona. 

* To add no more — ^is not this fondness for 
novelty, which makes us out of conceit with 
all we already have, a convincing proof of a 
future state? 'Either man was maae in vain, 
or this is not the only world he was made 
for: for there cannot be a ereater instance 
of vanity than that to which man is liable, 
to be deluded from the cradle to the grave 
"With fleeting shadows of happiness. His 
pleasures, and those not considerable nei- 
ther, die in the possesion, and fresh enjoy- 
ments do not rise fast enough to fill up half 
his life with satisfaction. When I see per- 
sons sick of themselves any longer than they 
are called away by something that is of 
force to chain down the present thought; 
when I see them hurry from country to 
town, and then from the town back again 
into the country, oontinuallv shifting pos- 
tnres, and placmg life in all the different 
lights they can think of; "Surely," say I 
to myself, '* life is vain, and the man be- 
yond expression stupid, or prejudiced, who 
from the vanity of fife cannot gather that 
he is designed lor immortality." 

Na627.] Wcdneaday.JDecember 1,1714, 

Tantam inter densu ambroM eacamina fligof 
Anidue renielmt ; ibl toe inoondita aolna 
Montibos at aylvia studio laeubat inani. 

Firjr. Ed. ii. 3. 

Hf*, underneath the beaten ahade, alone. 
Thus to tte wooda and mountaina made hi* moan. 

DrfitH. 

The following account, which came to 
my hands some time ago, may be no dis- 
agreeable entertainment to such of my 
r^ers as have tender hearts, and nothing 
to do. 

'Mr. Spectator,— 'A friend of mine 
died of a fever last week» which he cfluii^t 



by walkme too late In a dewy evening ¥ 
amon^ his reapers. I must inform you 
that his greatest pleasure was in husbandry 
and gardenine. He had* some humours 
which seemed inconsistent with that goo4 
sense he was otherwise master of. His un-' 
easiness in the company of women was verv 
remarkable in a man of such perfect gooc(» 
breeding; and his avoiding one particular 
walk in his garden, where he had used to 
pass the greatest part of his time, raised .. 
abundance of idle conjectures in the village 
where he lived. Upon looking over^his pa-" 
pers we found out the i<eason, which hi 
never intimated to his nearest friends. He 
was, it seems, a passionate lover in his 
vouth, of which a large parcel of letters he 
left behind him are a witness. I send you a 
copy of the last he ever wrote upon that 
subject, by which you will find that he con- 
cealed the true name of his mistress under 
thatofZelinda. 

** A long month's absence would be ii^i 
supportable to me, if the business I am em- 
ployed in were not for the service of my 
Zefinda, and of such a nature as to place 
her every moment in my mind. I have fur- 
nished the house exactly according to vour 
fancy, or, if you please, my own; for I have 
long ance leamal to like nothing but what 
you da The apartment designed for your 
use is so exact a copy of that which you 
live in, that I often think myself in your 
house when I step into it, but sigh when I 
find it without its proper inhabitant You 
will have the most delicious prospect from 
your closet window that £np;land affords: I 
am sure I should think it so, if the landscape 
that shows such variety did not at the same 
time suggest to me the greatness of the 
s^ace that lies between us. 

" The gardens are laid out very beautl- 
folly; I have dressed up every nedge in 
woodbines, sprinkled bowers and arbours t 
in every comer, and made a little paradise 
around me: yet I am still like the nrst man ' 
in his soHtude, but half blessed without a • 
partner in my happiness. I have di^'ected t 
one walk to tie made for two persons, where ' 
I promise ten thousand satisfactions to my- ' 
self in your conversation. I already take y 
iny evening's turn in it, and have worn a/ 

Fath upon the edjge of this little alley, while; 
soothed myseir with the thought of youri 
walking by my nde. I have held many] 
imaginary discourses with you in this r^-t 
tirement; and when I have been weary, | 
have sat down with you in the midst of ai 
row of jessamines. The many expressions . 
of joy and rapture I use in these silent con- 
versations have made me, for some time, I 
the talk of the ^rish; but a neighbouring ■ 
young fellow, wno makes lave to the far- ' 
mer's daughter, hath found me out, and 
made mv case known to the whole neigh-, 
bourhooo. ' 

"In planting of the fruit trees, I ha^e -} 
not forgot the peach you are so fond of. I / 
have made a walk of dma alonsr, the river ' 
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side* and Intend to sow all the place about 
with cowslips, which I hope you will like 
as well as that I have heard you talk of by 
your father's bouse in the country. 
' *'Oh! Zelinda/wfeat aschemeof delieht 
nave I drawn up in mv imagination ! What 
day-dreams do I indulge myself in! When 
'^ill (he six weeks be at an end, that lie 
between me and my promised happiness! 

** How could you break off so abruptly in 

your last, and tell me you must go ana dress 

' for the play? If you loved as I do, you 

would find no more company in a crowd 

Ihan I have in my solitude. I am, 6cc" 

' On the back of this letter is written, in 
the hand of the deceased, the following 
piece of history: 

*'Mem. Having waited a whole week 
for an answer to this letter, I hurried to 
town, where I found the perfidious crea- 
ture married to my rival. I will bear it as 
becomes a man, and endeavour to find out 
happiness for myself in that retirement 
which I had prepared in vain for a fidae, 
ungrateful woman." I am, &c.* 



Na 628.] Friday^ December 3, 1714. 

Lftbitur et lahetnr in omw volabilit •mm. 

Ar.Slkii. Lib. 1.48. 
It Tolli, and rolls, and will Ibr ever roll. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^There are none of 
your speculations which please me more 
than those upon infinituae and eternity. 
You have already considered that part of 
eternity which is past, and I wish you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which is to 
come. 

•Your readers will perhaps receive 
greater pleasure from this view of eternity 
than the former, since we have every one 
of us a concern in that which is to come: 
whereas a speculation! on that which is past 
is rather curious than usefuU 

* Beades, we can easily conceive it possi- 
ble for successive duration never to have an 
end; though, as you have iustiy observed, 
that eternity which never had a beginning 
is altogether incomprehensible; that is, we 
can conceive an eternal duration which 
may be, though we cannot an eternal dura- 
tion which hath been; or, if I may use the 
the philosophical terms, we hiay appre- 
hend a potential though not an actual eter- 
nity. 

* This notion of a future eternity, which 
is natural to the mind of man, is an unan- 
swerable argument that he is a being de- 
signed for it; especially if we conader that 
he is capable of being virtuous or vicious 
here; that he hath faculties improvable to 
all eternity; and, by a proper or wrong em- 
ployment of them, may be happy or mise- 
rable throughout that infinite duration. 
Our idea indeed of this -eternity is not of an 
adequate or fixed nature, but is perpetually 
growing and enlarging itself toward the ob- 
ject, which is too big for human comprdien- 



sion. Aa we are now in the bef^miinscf 
existence, so shall we always appear to 
ourselves as if we were for ever eoleriiig 
upon it After a million or two of cpitic- 
nesi some connderable things, already paiU 
may slip out of our memory, which tt it be 
not strengthened in a wonderfol manner, 
may posubly foi^get that ever there was a 
sun or planets; and yet, notwithstandiqg the 
long race we shall then have nin, we shall 
still imagine ourselves just starting linaa 
the goal, and find no proportiofi between 
that space which we know had a b^iimiiBg, * 
and wnat we are sure will never have aaead. 

' But I shall leave this subiect to your 
management, and question not bot you w3l 
throw it into such lights as shall at oace 
improve and entertain your reader. 

* I have, enclosed, sent you a transhtioa* 
of the speech oi Cato on this *mt*«i^i 



which hath accidentally fallen into my 
hands, and which, for concaseneas^ pnrior, 
and cdegance of phrase, cannot be aafln- 
cienUy admired. 

ACT V. SCEN. !• 

CATO wdiia, ase. 

* Sic, ric m habere rem neceow |ini— tm^ 

Ratione vincte, do lubene nuuMM, Plato. 

Quid enim dedinet, qac dedit flrustra niUl, 

^ternitatis ineium cnpidiiieai 

NatoraT aaonnm taese dulde e: 

Vitaque mm ezpieada meUorie eicia? 

auid TUlt eibi aliud iete redeandi ia BiUI 

Horror, tub imli qaemqoa afens praeordiiat 

Cur terriui in ee refbgit anlaw, cur tremit 

Attonita, quotiae, morte aa peraat, Umetf 

Partieola nempe est cuiqoe naaoenU indJlta 

DiTJnior; qius oorpus inoolaiM afil ; 

Bominiqna eoedBit, taaaet •taniitaa. 

iBternJtaal O lubrieam nimit aaaid, 

MixtuoMiua daki faudiam IbnnidiBe! 
' Qii» demigrabiiur alia hinc ia eorpan? 

Qu0 terra moz ineo^iU? QaitorbteBOT 



Manet inoolendosY 'duanta arit matatio f 
Itoc iotuenU epatia milii qnaqua pjleat 
ImmeDM: led caliginoea box piemit; 
Nee luce dara vult videri eingata. 
Figeadua bicpea; carta sant Iwe 
at quod fttbemet naaM 
At, quod fttbemet, 






... clamant omnia) 

Virtute noh gaudere oerie non potest ; 
Nee eeee noa beaU, qoA gaudet, poieeC 
Bed qaa beau eede? aaove in lamponf 
B«c quanta terra, tota eet OBsarit. 
Quid dubius beret animas ueque adeol Bmvi 
Hie aodum liie omnem expediet Anna an iad 
[EMHmmmmmmim 



In utramqae partem fhcta ; quaque vim Inferant, 
Et quae nropulaent I Deztcra intentat neeem; 
Vitam Bioistra : ▼ninue bee debit manna ; 
Altera medelam Tulnerie: hie ad ezitnm 
IMooeC, ietu simpliei ; hae veUnt mori. 
Becura ridet anima mucroaie minaa, 
Bnaeeqae etrictoe. interire neeeta. 
Extingoet aUe eidera diutamoir : 
Atate languent ipse eol obararioi 
Emittet orbi conseneeeenti Jnbar : 
Natura et ipsa eentiet qnondam vieea 
JEUtie; annit ipia delleiet gravie: 
At Ubi Javeatua, at tibi immortalitaa: 
Tibi parta diTum eet vita. Pariaient mHtato 
Eiemenu aeee et interibont ietibne. 
Tu perman^iaeola semper inlegra, 
Tn eancla rerom qiiama, concU nanftagm. 
Jam porta in ipeo tuu, coatemplabeie. 
Compage rupta, corruent in ee inTicem, 
Orbeeque fkactis ingerentor orbibve; 
Iltesa tn ledeMa extra ftagmiaa.* 



* This traaslation was by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Mand, 1 
once sehooimasiar, then pravoit of Bim, sad dWBa^ 
Dorham. 
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ACTV. SCENE! 

CATO slone, Ji:e. 

*It mnit be so Plato, thou reaaon'st well— 

ElM whenos tbia jrieasing hope, this fond deitre. 
This lOBciag after immorUlity T 
rhenoeuiti 



Or whence tbie leeret draad, and inward borror. 
Of fnlling into nought 1 Why ahrinlu tbe aoul 
Back on berwlf. and atartlee at deetmction? 
«Tie tbe divinity tbat etira within as ; 
*I1ie Heaven itself chat points out an heraaAer, 
And intimates an eternity to man. 
Stemityl tbon pleasing, (ueadfitl tboogfatl 

* Through what variety of untry*d being, 
ThroQcb what new aeenes and changes roost we pass 1 
The wide, th* unbounded prospeet lies befbra ihe; 
But shadows, douda, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And tbat there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) he nmst deliffbt in virtun; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when, or where 1 This world was made for Cesar, 
rm weary of ooi^tures— This must end them. 
{iMghtf ki$ kmtdwmkU i 
Tbas am I doubly arm*a ; my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
Bat this informs me I AtM never die. 
The soul, seear*d in hnr ezistenoe, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point 
The stars Ihall nde away, the sun himself 
Orow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
Bat thou ahalt flourish in immortal youU^ 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
Tbe wrecks of matter and the crush of worlds.* 
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^Experiar quid oonsedatur in illoa, 

Quorum Flaminia tegitor cinis, atque Latina. 

Ae. Sat. i. im 

Since none the living dare implead 

Arraign them in the persons of the dead.— JDrydlni. 

Next to the people who want a place, 
there are none to be pitied more than those 
who are aolidted for one* A plain answer 
-with a denial in it is looked upon as pride» 
and a civil answer as a promise. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the pre- 
tensions oi people upon these occasions. 
Every thmg a man nath suffered, whilst 
his enemies were in play, was certainly 
brought about by the malice of the opposite 
partjr. A bad cause would not have been 
Uwt» if sUch a one had not been upon the 
bench; nor a profligate youth disinherited, 
if he had not eot drurik every night by 
toasting an outea ministry. I remember a 
tory, who» having been fined in a court of 
justice for a prank that deserved the pillo- 
ry, de^red upon the merit of it to be made 
a justice of the peace when his friends came 
into power; ana shall never foi^t a whig 
criminal, who, upon being indicted for a 
rape, told his friends ' You see what a man 
suffers for sticking to his principles. ' 

The truth of it is, the sufferings of a man 
in a party are of a very doubtful nature. 
When they are such as have promoted a 
good cause, and fallen upon a man unde- 
servedly, they have a right to be heard and 
recompieiised bey^ond anv other pretendons. 
But when they nse out of rashness or indis- 
cretion, and the pursuit of such measures 
as have rather rumed than promoted the 
interest they aim at, which hath always 

Vol, n, 54 



been the case of many great sufferers, they 
only serve to recommdid them to the chil- 
dren of violence or folly. 

I have by me a bundle of memorials pre- 
sented by several cavaliers upon the restoi 
ration of kin^ Charles II. which may serve 
as so manymstances to our present 'pur-' 
pose. 

Among several persons and pretensions 
recorded by my author, he mentions one 
of a very great estate, who, for having 
roasted an ox whole, and distributed a 
hogshead upon king Charles's birth-day, 
desired to be prorided for as his majesty in 
his great wisdom should think fit. 

Another put in to be prince Henry's go- 
vernor, for having dared to drink his health 
in the worst of times. 

A third petitioned for a colonel's commis- 
»on, for having cursed Oliver CromwelU 
the day before his death, on a public bowl- 
mg-green. 

But the most whimncal petition I have 
met with is that of B. E, esq. who desired 
the honour of knighthood, for having cuck- 
oled SirT. W. a notorious roundhead. ^ 

There is likewise the petition of one who^ 
having let his beard grow from the martyr- 
dom (tt king Charles the first, until the res- 
toration of king Charles the second, de- 
sired in consideration thereupon to be made 
a privy-counsellor. 

I iqust not omit a memorial setting forth 
that the memorialist had, with great des- 
patch, carried a letter from a certain lord 
to a certain lord, wherein, as it afterwards 
appeared, measures were concerted for the 
restoration, and wi^out whidi he verily 
believes that happv revolution had never 
been effected; who tnereupon humbly prays 
to be made postmaster-generaL 

A certain gentleman, who seems to write 
with a great deal of spirit, and uses the 
words gallantry and gentleman-like very 
often in his petition, begs that (in consider^ 
ation of his having worn his hat for ten 
years past in the royal cavalier-cock, to his 
great danger and detriment) he may be 
made a captain of the guards. 

I shall close mv account of this collection 
of memorials witn the copy of one petition 
at length, which I recommend to my reader 
as a very valuable piece. 

• 7^ Petition ofK H. Efq. 
'Humbly Showeth, 

* That your petitioner's father's brother's 
uncle, colonel W. H. lost the third finger 
of his left hand at Edgehill fight 

'That your petitioner, notwithstandine 
the smallness of his fortune (he bein^ a 
younger brother,} always kept hospitality, 
and drank confusion to the roundheads in 
half a score bumpers every Sunday in the 
year, as several honest gentiemen (whose 
names are underwritten) are ready to tes- 
tify. 

' That your petitioner is remarkable in 
his countiy, for .having dared to treat Sir 
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K'P. a cursed sequestrator^ and three 
members of the assembly of divines, with 
brawn and minced pies upon new-year's 
day. 

* *That your sidd humble petitioner hath 
been five times imprisoned m five several 
county-eaols, for having been a ringleader 
in five different riots; mto which his seal 
far the royal cause hurried him, when men 
of greater estates hftd not the courage to 
rise. 

'That he, the said E. H. hath had ax 
duels and foar-and-twenty boxing matches 
in defence of his majesty's title; and that 
he received such a blow upon the head at 
a bonfire in Stratford-upon-Avon, as he 
hath been never the better for from that 
day to this. 

* That your petitioner hath been so fiir 
from improving his fortune, in the late 
damnable times, that he verily believes, 
and hath good reason to imagine, that if he 
had been master of an estate, he had infal- 
libly been plundered and sequestered. 

•Your petitioner, in consideration of his 
said«merits and sufferings, humbly Requests 
that he may have the place of receiver of 
the taxes, collector of^the customs, clerk 
of the peace, deputy lieutenant, or what- 
soever else he shall be thought qualified for. 
And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c.* 
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Favete Un 

With mute atteBtion wait. 



. Od. i. Lib. 3. 8. 



Having no spare time to write an/ thing 
of my own, or to correct what is sent me by 
others, I have thought fit to publish the fol- 
lowing letters: 

•Oxford, Nov. 22. 

•Sir, — ^If you would be so kind to me, 
as to suspend that satisfaction which the 
learned world must receive in readinj^ one 
of your speculations, by publishing this en- 
deavour, you will very much oblige and 
improve one, who has uie boldness to hope 
that he may be admitted into the number 
of your correspondents. 

*I have often wondered to hear men of 
good sense and good nature profess a dis- 
like to music, when at the same time they 
do not scruple to own that it has the most 
agreeable and improving influences over 
their minds: it seems to me an unhappy 
, contradiction, that those persons should 
have an indifference for an art which raises 
in them such a variety of sublime pleasures. 

•However, though some few, by their 
«wn or the unreasonable prejudices of 
others, may be led into a distaste for those 
* musical societies which are erected merely 
for entertainment, yet sure I may venture 
to say, that no one can have the least reason 
for disaffection to that solemn kind of me- 
lody which conasts of the praises of our 
Creator.. - 



• You have, I presume, already preveab- 
ed me ii^ an argument u^xn this occaaoo* 
which some divines have successfully ad- 
vanced upon a much greater, that muacal 
sacrifice and adoration has dumed a place 
in the laws and customs of the most difier- 
ent nations; as the Grecians and Romans of 
the profane, the Jews and Christians of the 
sacred worid, did as unanimously ^;ree fa 
this as they disagree^ in all other parts of 
their economy. 

• I know there are not wanting some who 
are of opinion that the pompous kind of 
munc which is in use in foreign churches, 
is the most excellent, as it most aiSects our 
senses. But I am swayed by my judgmcsc 
to the modesty which is observed m die 
musical part of our devotions. Methinks 
there is something very laudable in the cosl 
tom of ^a voluntary before the first lesson; 
by this we are supposed to be prepared for 
the admission of those divine tntfhs which 
we are shortly to receive. We are then to 
cast all worldly regards from off our hearts, 
all tumults within are then becalmed, and 
there should be nothing near the soul but 
peace and tranquillity, so that in this short 
office of praise the man is raised above 
himself, and is almost lost already amidst 
the joys of futurity. 

• 1 have heard some nice observers fre- 
(juently commend the policy of our church 
in this particular, that it leads us on by 
such easy and regular methods that we aie 
perfectly deceived into piety. When the 
spirits b>egin to languish, (as they too oftai 
do with a constant series of petitions,) she 
takes care to allow them a pious resfrite, 
and relieves them with the raptures of an . 
anthem. Nor can we doubt that the sub- 
limest poetry, softened in the most moving ) 
strains of music, can never fail of humbling I 
or exalting the soul to any pitch of devo- ' 
tion. Who can hear the terrors of the Lord 
of Hosts described in the most expresdve 
melody, without being awed into a venera- 
tion? Or who can hear the kind and en- 
dearing attributes of a mercifiil father, md 
not be softened into, love towards him ? 

•As the rising and sinking of the pa^iona^ 
the casting soft or noble hints into the sool, 
is the natural privilege of music in general, 
so more particularly of that kind which is 
employed at the altar. Those impressions 
which it leaves upon the spirits are more 
deep and lasting, as the grounds from which 
it receives its authority are founded more 
upon reason. It diffuses a calmness all 
around us, it makes us drop all those vun 
or immodest thoughts which would be a 
hinderance to us in the performance of that 
great duty of thanksgiving, which, as we 
are informed by our Almighty Benefactor, 
is the most acceptable return which can 
be made for those infinite stores of blessings 
which he duly condescends to pour down 
upon his creatures. When we make use 
Of this pathetical method of addresang our- 
selves to him, we can scarce contain from 
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raptures! The heart is wanneA with a 
saDlimitjr of g;oodne88! We are all piety 
andalllove! 

' How do the blessed spirits rejoice and 
aronder to behold unthinkine man pros- 
trating his soul to his dread sovereign in 
such a warmth of piety as they themselves 
might not be ashamed of. 

*1 shall close these reflections with a pas- 
sage taken oot of the third book of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, where those harmonious be- 
ings are thus nobly described: 

** Thea crowaM afaiii, their foldeo harpi they took, 
Harpi ever tun'd. that, glittering by their ride, 
lake quivers huag. aad with DreamUe eweet 
Of chanaing tymphoay they iatroduee 
The laned eoag, and wakea raptoree high: 
No one eiempt, no voice but well could Join 
Melodious part— «nch concord is in heaven r* 

• Mr. Spectator, — ^The town cannot be 
unacquainted that in divers parts of it there 
are vociferous sets of men who are called 
Rattling Clubs; but what shocks me most 
iBy they have now the front to invade the 
^nrch and institute these societies, there, 
as a clan of them have in late times done, 
to such a degree of insolence as has given 
the partition where they reside, in a church 
near one of the city gates, the denomination 
€f the rattling pew. These gay fellows, 
from humble lay professions, set up for 
critics, without any tincture of letters or 
reading* and have the vanity to think they 
can lay hold of something from the parson 
-which may be formed into ridicule. 

< It is needless to observe that the gen- 
tlemen, who every Sunday have the hard 
province of instructing these wretches in a 
way they are in no present disposition to 
take, have a fixed character for learning 
and eloouence, not to be tainted by the 
weak enbrts of this contemptible part of 
their audiences. Whether the pulpit is 
taken by these gentlemen, or any strangers 
their friends, the way of the club is this: if 
any sentiments are delivered too sublime 
for their conception; if any uncommon topic 
is entered on, or one in use new modified 
with the finest judgment and dexterity; 
or, any controverted point be never so 
degantlv handled; in short, whatever sur- 
passes tne narrow limits of their theology, 
or is not suited to their taste, they are all 
immediately upon the watch, fixmg their 
eyes upon each other with as much warmth 
as our eladiators of Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and waiting like them for a hit: if one 
touches, alTtake fire, and their noddles in- 
stantly meet in the centre of the pew: then, 
as by beat of drum, with exact discipline, 
thev rear up into a full length of stature, 
ana with odd looks and gesticulations con- 
fer together in so loud and clamorous a 
manner, continued to the close of the dis- 
course, and during the after-psalm, as is 
not to be silenced but by the bells. Nor does 
this suffice them, without uming to propa- 
gate their noise through all the church, by 
Agnals given to the adjoimng seats, where 



others designed for this fraternity i 
times placed upon trial to receive them. 

*The folly as well as rudeness of this 
practice is m nothing more conspicmms 
than this, that all that follows in the ser- 
mon is lost; for, whenever our sparks take 
alarm, they blaze out and erow so tumul- 
tuous that no after^xplanation can avul, it 
being imposrible for themselves or any near 
them to nve an account hereof. If any 
thing really novel is advaneed, how averse 
soever it may be to their way of thinking, 
to say nothing of duty, men of less levify 
than these would be led by a natural cu- 
riosity to hear the whole. 

* Laughter, where things sacred are trans* 
acted, is far less pardonable than whining 
at a conventicle; the last has at least a sem- 
blance of grace, and where the affectation 
is unseen, may possibly imprint wholesome 
lessons on the smcere; but the first has no 
excuse, breaking through all the rules of 
order and decency, and manifesting a re- 
missness of mind in those important matters 
which require the strictest composure and 
steadiness of thought: a proof of the greatest 
folly in the world. 

*1 shall not here enter upon the venera- 
tion due to the sanctity of the place, the 
reverence owing the minister, or the re- 
spect that so great an assembly as a whole 
plsrish may justly claim. I shall only tell 
them, that, as the Spanish cobbler, to re- 
claim a profligate son, bid him have some 
regard to the dignity of his fomily, so they 
as gentlemen (for we who are citizens as- 
sume to be such one day in a week} are 
bound for the foture to repent of, ana ab- 
stain from, the gross abuses tiere mentioned, 
whereof they have been euilty in contempt 
of heaven and earth, and contrary to the 
laws in this case made and provided. I am, 
sir, your very humble servant, R. M.' 
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Etofant bf deaaUiien. 

I HAD occasion to go a few miles out of 
town, some days since, in a stage-coach, 
where I had for my fellow travellers a dirty 
beau, and a pretty young ouaker woman. ^ 
Having no inclination to talk much at that 
time, I placed myself backward, with a 
design to survey them, and pick a specula- 
tion out of my two companions. Their dif- 
ferent figures were sufficient of themselves 
to draw my attention. The eenUeman was 
dressed in a suit, the ground whereof had 
been black, as I perceived from some fcW 
spaces that had escaped the powder, which 
was incorporated with the greatest part of 
his coat: his periwig, which cost no small 
sum, was after so dovenly a manner cast 
over his shoulders, that it seemed not to 
have been combed since the year 1713; his , 
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linen, vhSch was not much concealed, was' 
daubed with plain Spanish from the chin to 
the lowest button; and the diamond upon 
his finger (which naturally dreaded the 
water) put me in mind how it sparkled 
amidst the rubbish of the mine where it 
was first discovered. On the other hand, 
the pretty quaker appeared in all the ele- 

(gance of cleanliness. Mot a speck was to 
be found upon her. . A clear, clean, oval 
face, just edged-about with little thin plaits 
of the purest cambric, received great ad- 
vantages from the shade of her black hood; 
as did the whiteness of her arms from that 
sober-coloured stuff in which she had cloth- 
ed herself. The plainness of her dress was 
very well suited to the .simplicity of her 
phrases; all which, put together, though 
; they could not give me a great opinion of 
J her religion, they did of her innocence. 
This adventure occasioned my throwing 
together a few hints upon cleanliness, which 
I «iall consider as one of the half-virtues, 
as Aristotle calls them, and shall recom- 
mend it under the three following heads: as 
it is a mark of politeness; as it produces 
love; and as it bears analogy to purity of 
mind. 
I First, It is a mark of politeness. It is 
universally agreed upon, that no one un- 
adorned with this virtue can go into com- 
pany without living a manifest officnce. 
The eaaer or higher any one's fortune is, 
this duty arises proportionably. The dif- 
ferent nations of the world are as much dis- 
^guished by their cleanliness as by their 
arts and sciences. The more any country 
is civilized, the more they consult this part 
of politeness. We need but compare our 
ideas of a female Hottentot and an English 
beauty, to be satisfied of the truth of what 
hath Deen advanced. 
i In the next place, cleanliness may be said 
" to be the foster-mother of love. Beauty in- 
deed most commonly produces the passion 
in the mind, but cleanliness preserves it. 
An indifferent face and person, kept in per- 
petual neatness, hath won many a heart 
from a pretty slattern. Age itself is not 
unamiable, while it is preserved clean and 
unsullied: like a piece of metal constantly 
kept smooth and bright, we look on it with 
more pleasure than on a new vessel that is 
cankered with rust. 
I might observe farther, that as cleanli- 
• ness renders us agreeable to others, so it 
makes us easy to ourselves: that it is an 
excellent preservative of health; and that 
several vices, destructive both to mind and 
body, are inconsistent with tho habit of it 
But these reflections I shall leave to the 
leisure of my readen, and shall observe, in 
the third place, that it bears ^ great analogy 
with purity of mind, and naturally inspires 
refined sentiments and passions. 

We find from expenence that, through 
the prevalence of custom, the most vicious 
actions lose tiieir horror by being made 
familiar to us. On the contrary, those who 



live in the ndghboorliood of good 
pies, fly from the first appearances of what 
IS shocking. It fares with us moch after 
the same manner as our ideas. Our senses, 
which are the inlets to all the images con- 
veyed to the mind, can only transmit the 
impression of such things as usually sur- 
round them. So that pure and unsuUied 
thoughts are naturally suggested to tbe 
mind, by those objects that perpetually en- 
compass us when they are beautiful sod 
elegant in their kind. 

In the east, where the warmth of the 
climate makes cleanliness more imme- 
diately necessary than in colder countries 
it is made one part of their religion; the 
Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which in \ 
some things copies after it, is filled with I 
bathings, purifications, and other rites of | 
the like nature. Though there is the abore- 
named convenient reason to be assigned liar 
these ceremonies, the chief intention un- 
doubtedly was to typify inward purity and 
cleanliness of heart by those outward wash- 
ings. We read several injunctions of dna 
kind in the book of Deuteronomy, whidi 
confirm this truth; and which are but iS 
accounted for b^ saying, as some do, ttat 
they were only instituted for convenience 
in the desert, which otherwise could not 
have been habitable for so manjr years. 

I shall conclude this essay with a story 
which I have somewhere read in an ac- 
count of Mahometan superstitions. 

A dervise of great sanctity one morning 
had the misfortune, as he took up a crystaS 
cup which was consecrated to the pn>- 

Shet, to let it fall upon the ground and 
ash it in pieces. His son commg in some 
time after, he stretched out his hand to 
bless him, as his manner was eveiy moni- 
ing: but the youth going out stumbled cyvcr 
the threshold and broke his arm. As the 
old man wondered at these events, a cara- 
van passed by in its way fh>m Mecca; the 
dervise approached it to beg a blessing; 
but as he stroked one of the noly camdS, 
he received a kick from the beast that 
sorely bruised him. His sorrow and amaze- 
ment increased upon him, until he recol- 
lected that, through hurry and inadver- 
tency, he had that morning come abroad 
without washing his hands. 
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Bzplebo numenun, reddsnine laiwbHa. 

nr£. JBm. tL MSw 
t be munlier Til romptetn. 
Then to obeeurity well pleas*d retreau 

The love of S3rmmetry and order, which 
is natural to the mind ot man, betrays him 
sometimes into verv whimsical fandea 
'This noble principle,' says a French au- 
thor, 'loves to amuse itself on the most 
trifling occasions. You may see a profemd 
philosopher,' says he, 'walk for an hour 
together in his ckamber, and industiiQii^ 
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reading, at every step, upon every other 
loard in the flooring.' Every reader wUl 
ecollect several instances of this nature 
without my assistance. I think it was Gre- 
prio Letiy who had published as many 
•ooks as he was years old;* which was a 
ale he had laid down and punctually ob- 
erved to the year of his death. It was, 
lerhaps, a thought of the like nature which 
etermined Homer himself to divide each 
f his poems into as many books as there 
re letters in the Greek alphabet Hero- 
otus has in the same manner adapted his 
ooks to the number of the muses, for 
rhich reason many a learned man hath 
rished there had been more than nine of 
aat asterhood. 

Several epic poets have religiously fol- 
>wed Virgil as to the number of his books: 
nd even Milton is thought by many to 
ave changed the number of his books 
rem ten to twelve for no other reason; as 
'owley tells us, it was his design, had he 
jibhed his Davideis, to have also imitated 
kie ^neid in this particular. I believe 
very one will agree with me that a per^ 
sction of this nature hath no foundation in 
eason; and, with due respect to these great 
ames, may be looked upon as something 
rhimsical. 

I mention these great examples in de- 
duce of my bookseller, who occa^oned 
ills eighth volume of Spectators, because, 
8 he said, he thought seven a very odd 
umber. On the other side, several grave 
easons were ur^ on this important sub- 
set; as in particular, that seven was the 
Tecise number of the wise men, and that 
he most beautiful constellation in the hea- 
ens was composed of seven stars. This he 
Uowed to be true, but still insisted that 
even was an odd number: suggesting at 
lie same time, that if he were provided 
rith a sufficient stock of leading pax)eTs, 
e should find friends ready enough to carry 
n the work. Having by tnis means got his 
essel launched and set afloat, he hath 
ommitted the steerage of it, from time to 
tme, to such as he thought capable oi 
onducting it. 

The close of this volume, which the 
jwn may now expect m a little time, may 
possibly ascribe each sheet to its proper 
iithor. 

It were no hard task to continue this 
taper a considerable time longer by the 
lelp of laree contributions sent from un- 
mown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better ojnnion 
f the Spectator's correspondents than by 
publishing the following letter, with a very 
ine copy of verses upon a subject perfectly 
ew. 



• This voluminoag writer boasted that be had been 
le author of a book and the fhther of a child for twenty 
ears sacoewively. Swift counted the number of steps 
e bad made fh>m London to Chelsea. And it is said 
nd demonstrated in the Parentalia, that biahop Wren 
rallied round the earth while a prisoner in the tower 
r London. 



'Dublin, Nov. 30, in4w 
* Mr. Spkctator,^You lately recom 
mended to your female readers the good 
old custom of their grandmothers, who 
used to lay out a great part of their time in 
needle-work. I entirely agree with you in 
your sentiments, and think it would not be 
of less advantage to themselves and their 
po^rity, than to the reputation of many of 
their good neighbours, it they passed many 
of those hours in this innocent entertain- 
ment which are lost at the tea-table. I 
would, however, humbly offer to your con- 
sideration the case of the poetical .ladies; 
who, though they may be willing to take 
any advice given them by the Spectator, 
yet cannot so easily quit their pen and ink 
as you may imagine. Pray allow them, at 
least now and then, to indulge themselves 
in other amusements of fancy when they 
are tired with stooping to their tapestnr. 
There is a very particular kind of wort, 
which of late several ladies here in our 
kingdom are very fond of, which seems 
very well adapted to a poetical genius: . it \% 
the making or grottos. I know a lady who 
has a very beautiful one, composed by her- 
self; nor is there one shell in it not stuck up 
by her own hands. I here send you a poem 
to the fair architect, which I would not offer 
to herself until I knew whether this method 
of a lady's passing her time were approved 
of by tne British Spectator; which, with 
the poem, I submit to your censure, who 
am your constant reader, and humble ser- 
vant, A. B.' 
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" A grotto 80 complete, with each design, 
What hands, Calypso, could have Torm'd but thine? 
Each chequer'd pebble, and each shining shell, 
So well proportioned, and dispos'd so well. 
Surprising lustre flrom thy thought receive. 
Assuming beauties more than nature give. 
To her their various shapes and glossy hue. 
Their curious symmetry they owe to you. 
Not fkm*d Amphion*s lute, whose powerful call 
Made willing stones dance to the Theban wall, 
In more harmonious ranks could make them All. 
Not evening cloud a brighter arch can show. 
Nor richer tolours paint the heavenly bow. 

" Wheretian unpolish'd nature boast a pieoe 
In all her mossy cells exact as this? 
At the gay par^-colour'd scene we start, 
Fot chance too regular, too rude for art. 

** Charm'd with the sight, my ravtsh*d breMt is fir*d 
With hints like those which ancient bards inspired ; 
All the feign 'd tales by superstition told. 
All the bright train of Abled nymphs of old, 
Th* enthusiastic muse believes are true. 
Thinks the spot sacred, and its genius you. 
Lost in wild rapture would she fain discloae 
How by degrees the pleasing wonder rose ; 
Industrious in a fkitbftil verse to trace 
The various beauties of the lovely friaee; 
And, while she keeps the glowing work in view. 
Through every maze thy artful hand pursue. 

" O. were I equal to the bold dnign. 
Or could I boast such happy art as tnine. 
That could rude shelle in sueh sweet order place. 
Give common objects such uncommon grace ! 
Like them, my well-chose words in every line 
As sweetly temper'd should as sweetly shine. 
So Just a nincy should my numbers warm. 
Like the gay pece should the description charm. 
Then with superior strencth my voice I'd rai^e. 
The echoing grotto should approve my lays, 
P1e«8'd to renect tlie weH-smif founder's praise."* 
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titk 633.] Wednnday, December 15, 1714. 

. Omnia proliwto, earn w a ooBleftilniB rebuf relbret ad 
Euinanaa,ezoetaiiM mafnifloentiuMiQeeidieet et Kiiiiel. 

Tbe oontemplatioii of oeleaUal things will main a 
nan both speak and think more sublimely and maf • 
nifloently when he descends to human allkirs. 

The following discourse is printed, as it 
came to my hands, without variation. 

* Cambridge, Dec 11. 

* It was a very common inquiry among 
the ancients, whv the number of excellent 
orators, under all the encouragements the 

Imost flourishing states could give them, fell 
■o far short of the number ofthose who ex- 
celled in all other sciences A friend of mine 
used merrily to apply to this case an ob- 
servation of HeroQotus, who says, that the 
i most useful animals are the most fruitful in 
I their generation; whereas the species of 
those beasts that are fierce and mischievous 
to mankind are but scarcely- continued. 
The historian instances in a nare, which 
always either breeds or brings forth; and a 
lioness, which brings forth out once, and 
then loses all power of conception. But 
leaving my friend to his mirth, I am of 
opinion that in these latter ages we have 
greater cause of compl^nt than the an- 
cients had. And nnce that solemn festival 
u approaching,* which calls for all the 
power of oratory, and which afibrds as 
noble a subject for the pulpit as an^ revela- 
tion has taught us, the design of this paper 
shall be to show, that our modems have 
greater advantages towatds true and solid 
eloquence than any which the celebrated 
speakers of antiquity enjoyed. 

'The first gteat and substantial differ- 
ence is, that their common-plac^ in which 
almost the whole force of amplification con- 
sists, were drawn from the profit or honesty 
of the action, as they regarded only this pre- 
sent state of duration. But Christianity, as 
it exalts morality to a greater perfection, 
as it brings the consideration of another 
life into the (question, as it proposes re- 
wards and punishments of a higher nature, 
and a longer continuance, is more adapted 
to affect the minds of the audience, na- 
turally inclined to pursue what it imagines 
its greatest interest and concern. If Peri- 
cles, as historians report; could shake the 
firmest resolution of his hearers, and set 
the passions of all Greece in a ferment, 
when the present welfare of his country, 
or the fear of hostile invasions, was the 
subject; what may be expected from that 
orator who warns his audience against 
those evils which have no remedy, when 
once undergone, either from prudence or 
time? As much greater as the evils in a 
future state are than these at present, so 
much are the motives to persuasion under 
Christianitv greater than those which mere 
moral considerations could supply us with. 
But what I now mention relates only to the 
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power of movior the d fectio p s. Tbereis 
another part of etoquence which is, indeed, 
its master-piece; I mean the marvdkns 
or sublime. In this the Christian orator has 
the advantage be^d contradlctioii. Our 
ideas are so infinitely enUurged by rerda- 
tion, the eye of reason has so wide a pros- 
pect into eternity, the notiofis of a Deity 
are so worthy ana refined, and the acc- M wi HH 
we have of a state of happiness or nnsety 
so clear and evident, that the co nte mpto- 
tion of such objects will give our disconrse 
a noble vigour, an invincible force, beyond 
the power of any human consideratioa 
Tully requires in his perfiect orator some 
skill in the nature of heavenly bodies; be- 
cause, says he, his mind will become more 
extensive and unconfined; and when he 
descends to treat of human affairs, he wfll 
both think and write in a more exalted and 
magmficent manner. For the same reaaoD, 
that excellent master would have recom- 
mended the study of those great and Mo- 
rions mysteries which revelation has dis- 
covered to us; to which the noblest parts 
of this system of the worid are as miM^ in- 
ferior as the creature is less excellent than 
its Creator. The wisest and most know- 
ing among the heathens had very poor and 
imperfect notions of a future state. They 
had indeed some uncertain hopes, cither 
received by tradition, or gathered by rea- 
son, that the existence of virtaoas men 
would not be determined by the sepsra- 
tion of soul and body; but they either dis- 
believed a future state of pinnahment and 
misery; or, upon the same accomt that 
Appelles painted Antigonous with one side 
only towards the spectator, that the loss of 
his eye might not cast a blemish upon the 
whole piece: so these represented the con- 
dition of man in its fiurest view, and en- 
deavoured to conceal what they tbonght 
was a deformity to human nature. I have 
often observed, that whenever the above- 
mentioned orator in his philo80|^ical dis- 
ccurses is led by his argument to the 
mention of immortality, he seems like one 
awakened out of sleep: roused and alarm- 
ed with the dignity of the subject, he 
stretches his imagination to conceive some- 
thing micommon, and, with the greatness 
of his thoughts, casts, as it were, a glory 
round the sentence. Uncertain and unset- 
tied as he was, he seems fired with the 
contemplation df it And nothing but such 
a glorious prospect could have forced so 
great a lover of truth as he was, to declare 
his resolution never to part with his per- 
suanon of immortality, though it should be 
proved to be an erroneous one. B^t had 
he lived to see all that Christianity has 
brought to light, how would he have la- 
vished out all the force of eloquence in 
those noblest contemplations which humao 
nature is capable of, the resurrection asd 
the judgment that follows it! How had 
his breast glowed with pleasure, when the 
whole compass of futurity lay open and 
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xptmcA to lu8 view ! Hov woold his ima- 
:ination have hurried him on m the pursuit 
f the mysteries of the incarnation! How 
rould he have entered with the force of 
Lghtning, into the affections of his hearers, 
Old fixed their attention, in s^nte of all the 
pposition of corrupt nature, upon those 
;iorious themes which his eloquence hath 
tainted in such lively and lasting colours! 

* This advantage Christians have; and it 
ras with no small pleasure I lately met 
vith a fragment of iKsnginus, which is pre- 
crved as a testimony ot that critic's iudg- 
aent, at the beginning of a manuscript of 
he New Testament in the Vatican library. 
Vfter that author has numbered up the 
nost celebrated orators among the Gre- 
cians, he says, ** add to these Paul of Tar- 
us, the patron of an opinion not yet fully 
>roved." As a heathen, he condemns the 
[Christian religion; and, as an impartial 
:ritic, he judges in favour of the promoter 
uid preacher of it. To me it seems that 
:lie latter part of his judgment adds ^reat 
nreight to his opinion of St Paul's abihties, 
nnce, under all the prejudice of opinions 
lirectly opposite, he is constrained to ac- 
knowledge the merit of that apostle. And 
no doubt, such as Longinus describes St 
Paul, such he appeared to the inhabitants 
of those countries which he visited and 
blessed with those doctrines he was divinely 
commisdoned to preach. Sacred story gives 
us, in one circumstance, a convincing proof 
of his eloquence, when the men of Lystra 
called him Mercury, " because he was the 
chief speaker ;" and would have paid divine 
worship to him, as to the god who invented 
and presided over eloquence. This one ac- 
count of our apostle sets his character, con- 
sidered as an orator only, above all the 
celebrated relations of the skill and influ- 
ence of Demosthenes and his contempora- 
ries. Their power in speaking was admired, 
but still it was thought human: their elo- 
quence wanned and ravished the hearers, 
but aitill it was thought the voice of man, 
not the voice of God. What advantage 
then had St Paul above those of Greece or 
Rome? I confess I can ascribe this excel- 
lence to nothing but the power of the doc- 
trines he delivered, which may have still 
the same influence on the hearers; which 
have still the power, when preached by a 
skilful orator, to make us break out in the 
same expressions as the disciples who met 
oar Saviour in their way to Emmaus made 
use of; " Did not our hearts bum within us 
when he talked to us by the way, and while 
he opened to us the scriptures?" I may be 
thought bold in my judgment, by some, but 
I must affirm, that no one orator has left us 
so visible marks and footsteps of his elo- 
quence as our apostle. It may perhaps be 
wondered at, that in his reasonings upon 
idolatry at Athens, where eloquence was 
bom and flourished, he confines himself to 
strict argument only; but my reader may 
''^member what many authors of the best 



credit have asBored us, that all attempit 
upon the affections, and strokes of oratory, 
were expressly forbidden, by the laws ot 
that country, m courts of judicature. His 
want of eloquence therefore here was the 
effect of his exact conformity to the laws; 
but his discourse on the resurrection to the 
Corinthians, his harangue before Agrippa 
upon his own conversion, and the necessity 
of that of others, are truly great, and may 
serve as full examples to those excellent 
rales for the sublime, which the best of 
critics has left us. The sum of all this dis- 
course is, that our cleniy have no farther to 
look for an example of the perfection they 
may arrive at, than to St Paul's harangues; 
that when he, under the want of several 
advantages of nature, as he himself tells us, 
was heard, admired, and made a standard 
to succeeding ages by the best judges of a 
different persuasion m religion; I say, our 
clergT^ may leam that, however instructive 
their sermons are, they are capable of re- 
ceiving a great addition: which St. Paul has 
given them a noble example of, and the 
Christian religion has furnished tiiem with 
certiun means of attiuning to.* 



No. 634] Friday, December 17, 1714. 

*0 iXjix»«-r«>v iffttvg aiytrrm Oi«». 

SKirtAm apud Zei|. 
The fewer ocr wants, the nearer we resemble the gods. 

It was the common boast of the heathen 
philosophers, that by the efficacy of their 
several doctrines, they made human nature 
resemble the divine. How much mistaken 
soever they might be in the several means 
they proposed for this end, it must be 
owned that the design was great and glori- * 
ous. The finest works of invention and 
imagination are of very little weight when 
put in the balance with what refines and 
exalts the rational mind. Longinus excuses 
Homer very handsomely, when he says the i 
poet made iiis gods like men, that he might ' 
ms^e his men appear like the eods. But it 
must be allowed that several of the ancient 
philosophers acted as Cicero wishes Homer 
had done: they endeavoured rather to make 
men like gods, than gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philo- 
sophy, some of them have endeavoured to 
place men in such a state of pleasure, or 
indolence at least, as they vainly^ imagined 
the happiness of the Supreme Being to con- 
sist in. On the other hand, the most virtu- 
ous sect ^ philosophers have created a 
chimerical wise man, whom they made 
exempt from passion and pain, and thought 
it enough to pronounce him all-sufficient 

This last character, when divested of the 
glare of human philosophy that surrounds 
It, signifies no more than that a good and 
wise man should so arm himself with pa- 
tience, as not to yield tamely to the violence 
of passion and pun; that he should leam so 
to suppress and contract his deares as to 
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oave few wants; and that he ahould cherish 
so many virtues in his soul as to have a per- 
petual source of pleasure in himself. 

The Christian religion requires that» after 
having framed the best idea we are able of 
the divine nature, it should be our next care 
to conform ourselves to it as far as our im- 
perfections will permit I might mention 
several passages in the sacred writings on 
this head, to which I might add many 
maxims and wise sayings of moral authors 
among the Greeks and Romans. 

I shall only instance a remarkable pas- 
si^ to this purpose, out of Julian's Cxsars. * 
That emperor having represented all the 
Roman emperors, with Alexander the 
Great, as passing in review before the gods, 
and striving for the superiority, lets them 
all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Cs- 
sar, Augustus Cssar, Trajan, Marcus Au- 
relius, and Constantine. Each of these great 
heroes of antiquitv lays in his claim for the 
upper place; ana, in order to it, sets forth 
his actions after the most advantageous 
manner. But the gods, instead of being 
dazzled with the lustre of their actions, in- 
quire by Mercury into the proper motive 
and governing principle that influenced 
them throughout the whole series of their 
lives and exploits. Alexander tells them, 
that his aim vms to conquer; Julius Csesar, 
that his was to gain the highest post ii\ his 
country; Augustus, to govern well; Trajan, 
that his was the same as that of Alexanaer, 
namely, to conquer. The question, at 
leneth, was put to Marcus Aurelius, who 
replied, with great modesty, that it had 
always been his care to imitate the gods. 
This conduct seems to have gained him the 
most votes and best place in the whole as- 
sembly. Marcus Aurelius, being afterwards 
asked to explain himself, declares that, by 
imitating the gods, he endeavoured to imi- 
tate them in the use of his understanding, 
and of all other faculties; and in particular, 
that it was alwavs his study to have as few 
wants as possible in himself, and to do all 
the good he could to others. 

Among the many methods by which re- 
vealed religion has advanced mcrality, this 
is one, that it has given us a more just and 
perfect idea of that Being whom every rea- 
sonable creature ought to imitate. The 
youne man, in a heathen comedy, mieht 
justify his lewdness by the example of Ju- 
piter; as, indeed, there was scarce any 
crime that might not be countenanced by 
those notions ai the deity which prevailed 
among the common people in the heathen 
world. Revealed religion sets forth a pro- 
per object for imitation, in that Being who 
is the pattern, as well as the source, of all 
spiritual p>erfection. 

While we remain in this life, we are sub- 
ject to innumerable temptations, which, if 
listened to, will make us deviate from rea- 



son and goodness, the oily things ^ 

we can imitate the Supreme Being'. In Oe 
next life we meet with nothing to excite 
our indtnations that doth not deserve tiicaL 
I shall therefore dismiss my reader witk 
this maxim, viz. * Our happiness m tliii ) 
worid proceeds from the suppressiai of our 1 
desires, but in the next vrorid from the J 
gratification of them. ' ^ 
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Bentio te ■edem boaiiram ae i 
qu« »\ Cibi paira (qC eit) iu vMotnr. L^ 
per spectato: ilia hiunana conleauiito. 

actt9 SoBUi. Bcipb 

T perceive you contemplate the eeat mnd babitaiMa 
of men ; whidi if it appears ae little to joa •• it raaSf 
U, fix your eyes perpetually upon teavenJjr ol^eda, aai 
despies eartUy. 

The following essay comes from tlie in- 
genious author of the letter upco novdty, 
printed in a late Spectator:! the notions are 
drawn from the Platonic way of thlnkin« 
but, as they contribute to raise the mind, 
and may inspire noble sentiments of omr own 
future grandeur and hapjriness, I think it 
well deserves to be presented to the public. 

If the imiverse be the creature of an in> 
telligent mind, this mind could have no im- ' 
mediate regard to himself in producing iL 
He needed not to make trial or his ommpo- 
tence to be informed what effects were 
within its reach; the world, as existinr in 
his eternal idea, was then as beautifiu as 
now it is drawn forth into bdng; and in the 
immense abyss of his essence are contained 
far brighter scenes than will be ever set 
forth to view; it being imposable that the 
great Author of nature should bound his 
own power by giving existence to a system 
of creatures so perfect that he cannot im* 
prove upon it by any other exertions of his 
almighty will. Between finite and infinite 
there is an unmeasured interval, not to be 
filled up in endless aees; for which reason, 
the most excellent of all God's works must 
be equally short of what his power is able 
to produce as the most impertect, and may 
be exceeded with the same ease. 

This thought hath made some ima^ne 
(what it must be confessed is not impoa- 
sible,) that the unfathomed space is ever ' 
teeming with new births, the younger stiQ 
inheriting greater perfection than the elder. 
But as this doth not fall within my present 
view, I shall content myself with Uking no- 
tice, that the consideration now mentioacd 
proves undeniably, that the ideal worlds ia 
the divine understand^ne yield a prospect 
incomparably more ample, various, and de- 
lightful, than any created world can dos 
and that, therefore, as it is not to be sup- 
posed that God should make a worid 
merely of inanimate matter, however diver- 
sified, or inhabited only by creatures of no 
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ktgher an carder than brates, so the end 
or which he designed his reasonable off* 
pring in the contemplation of his works, 
he enjoyment of himself, and in both to be 
tappy; having, to this XHirpose, endowed 
hem with correspondent faculties and de- 
ires. He can have no greater pleasure from 
i bare review of his works than from a sur- 
vey of his own ideas; but we mav be as- 
ured that he is well pleased in the sati»- 
action derived to beings capable of it, and 
or whose entertainment he hath erected 
his im mense theatre . Is not this more than 
n int imation of our immoctality ? Man, who^ 
^hen considered" as" on his probation for a 
lappy existence hereafter, is the most re- 
el arkable instance of divine wisdom, if we 
ut him off from all relation to eternity, is the 
(lost wonderful and unaccountable compon- 
ion in the whole creation. He hath capaci- 
tes to lodge a much greater variety of know- 
edge than he will be ever master of, and an 
insatidlied curiosity to tread the secret paths 
f nature and providence: but, with this, 
lis organs, in their present structure, are 
ather fitted to serve the necessities of a 
ile body, than to minister to his under- 
tanding; and, from the little spot to wUui 
le is chained, he can frame but wandering 
luesses concerning the innumerable worlds 
i light that encon^passhim; which* though 
d themselves of a prodigious bigness, do 
»ut just glimmer in the remote spaces of the 
leavens: and when, with a great deal of 
tme and pains, he hath laboured a little 
ray up the steep ascent of truth, and be- 
lolds with pity the grovelling multitude 
•eneath, in a moment his foot slides, and 
le tumbles down headlone into the grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, 
[1 justice to the Creator of the world, that 
here is another state when man shall be 
tetter ratuated for contemplation, or rather 
lave it in his power to remove from object 
object, and from world to world; and be 
ccommodated with senses, and other helps, 
or making the quickest and most amazing 
liscoveries. How does such a genius as 
ar Isaac Newton, from amidst tlie dark- 
less that involves human understanding, 
treak forth, and appear like one of an- 
ther species! The vast machine we in- 
labit lies open to him; he seems not 
nacquainted with the general laws that 
pvem it, and while with the transport of a 
philosopher he beholds and admires the 
:lorious work, he is capable of paying at 
nee a more devout and more rational no- 
nage to his Maker. But, alas! how nar- 
ow is the prospect even of such a mind! 
knd how oDscure to the compass that is 
aken in by the ken of an angel, or of a soul 
>ut newly escapc^'^frbm its imprisonment 
n the body! For my part, I freely indulge 
ny soul in the confidence of its future gran- 
leur; it pleases me to think that I, who 
uiow so small a portion of the works of the 
Creator, and with slow and pdnful steps 
;reep up and down on the surfiBce of this 
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globe, shall ere long shoot away with the 
swiftness of imagination, trace out the 
hidden springs of nature's ojieratipns, be 
able toTteep pace with the heavenly bodies 
in the rapidity of their career, bea opecta^. 
to r oi the lon g ch^n of even ts in tSe natura l 
and ^oTEa woriHsj vi ^finie sevgWli flpftrt* 
menU Of the creation, know how they are 
furnished and how inhabited, comprehend 
the order, and measure thfiLmagnitudfiiaBd. 
di stances of those orbs, whislLJfiLjiB.S6«A. 
diSpOMd'^Wilhout any regular design, and 
set aU in the same circle; observe the de- 
pendence of the parts of each system, and 
(if our minds are big enough to grasp the 
theory) of the several systems upon one 
another, from whence results the harmony 
of the universe. In eternity, a great desd 
may be done of this kind. I find it of use 
to cherish this generous ambition; for, be- 
sides the s ecre t refreshment it diffuses 
through my sotd, it engaees me in an en- 
deavour to improve my faculties, as well 
as to exercise them conformably to the 
rank I now hold among reasonabk beings, 
and the hope I have of being once advanced 
to a more exalted station. 

i t>e other, and that the ultimate end of 
man, is the enjoyment of God, beyond 
which he cannot form a wish. Dim at best 
are the conceptions we have of the Supreme 
Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures 
in suspense, neither discovering nor hiding 
himself; by which means, the lioertinc hath 
a handle to dispute his existence, while the 
most are content to speak him fair, but in 
their hearts prefer every trifling satisfaction 
to the favour of their Maker, and ridicule 
the good man for the singularity of his 
choice. Will there not a time come, when 
the free-think e r shall s ee his impious 
schemes overtumea, and be made a con- 
vert to the truths he hates,^ when deluded 
mortals shall be convinced of the folly of 
their pursuits; and the few wise who fol- 
lowea the guidance of Heaven, and, scorn- 
ing the blandishments of sense, and the 
sordid bribery of the woritf, aspired to a 
celestial abode^ shall stand possessed of 
their utmost wish in the vision cf the Crea- 
tor? Here the mind heaves a thought now 
and then towards him, and hath some tran- 
sient glances of his presence: when in the 
instant it thinks itself to have the fastest 
hold, the object eludes its expectations, and 
it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 
Doubtless there is some more perfect way 
of conversing with heavenly beings. Are not 
spirits capable of mutual intelligence, unless 
immersed in^bodies, or by their intervention ? , 
Must supenor natures depend on inferior 
for the main privilege of social being% -that 
of conversiner with and knowing each c^er.^ 
What would they have done had matter 
never been created? I suppose, not have 
lived in eternal solitude. As incorporeid 
substances are of a nobler order, so, be 
sure, thdr manner of intercourse is an- 
swerably more expedite and intimate. This 
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method of communication we call intellec- 
tual vision, as something analogous to the 
sense of seeing, which is the meaium of our 
acquaintance with this visible world. And 
in some such way can God make himself 
the ofajecft of immediate intuition to the 
blessea; and as he can, it is not improbable 
that he will, always condescending, in the 
circumstttDces of ddng it, to the weaJuiess 
and propordon of finite minds. His works 
but faintljr reflect the image of his perfec- 
tions: it is a second-hand knowledge: to 
have a just idea of him, it may be aecessai^ 
to see him as he is^ But what is that? It 
is something that never entered into the 



heart of man to oooodve; yet, 'what we cm 
easily concave, win be a fountain of ub- 
Bpeakable and everlasting rapture. AH 
created glories will fade and die away in bis 
presence. Perhaps it will be my nappi- 
ness to compare the world with the fair 
exemplar of it in the Divine Mind; per- 
haps, to view the orieinal plan of ttae 
wise designs that have Deen executine m a 
loag succession of aees. Thus ^mpSojed 
in finding put his woixs, and contempla&K^ 
their Author, how shall I fiiil prostrate ^3 
adoring, my body swallowed up in the ia 
mensity of matter, my mind in the ~ 
tude OK his pezf ections ! 
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An instance of his good-nature ... 116 
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His observations on his passage with the Spec- 
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His adventure with Sufcey - • 410 
His good humour ...... 424 

Account of hia death brought to the Specta- 
tor's club ....... 517 

His legacies 517 

Coimtry, the charms of it 118 

Coun^ aentleman and his wife, neighbours to 

Sir Koger, their diflerent tempers described 128 
Countiy Sunday, the use of it - - - 112i 

Country wake described 161^ 
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What Homce and Virgil say of a country life 414 
Ruleaforit - - -' - -- • 424 

A acheme of it 474 

Country gentlemen, advice about spending their 

time 583 

Memoirs of the life of one - - - 622 
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tator 502 
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more than any other qualitv - - - 99 
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Credit undone with a whisper ... 320 
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Criminal love, some account of the state of it 274 
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The benefit of death 349 
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mind 253 
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Epheaian matron, the story of her - • 11 
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Hia advice to dreamers .... 524 
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Equestrian order of ladies • • - - 104 
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Equestrian ladies, who .... 435 
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The description ofthem pleasing to the fency 419 
Why we mcline to believe them - . 419 
Not a village in England formeriy without one 419 
Shakspeare*s the best - • - . 418 

Gifts of fertune more valued than they oqght 

tobe 894 

Gigglen in churdi reproved - - • 10 
Gipsies:, an adventure between Sir Roger, the 

Spectator, and some gipsies . 139 

Giving and feigiving, two difierent thinn - 189 
Gkdiaton of itome, what Cicero says of them 436 

Gladio's dream 197 

Gladness of heart to be moderated and reetrain- 

ed, but not banished by virtue -494 

Glap{hyea,herstoiyoutof Josephua . - 110 
Gloriana, the design upon her ... 4SS 

Glory, the love oTit 139 

In what tho perfection of it consisti . . 139 
How to be preserved ... 172, sig 
Goat's milk, tne efiect it had upon a man fared 



God, the being of one the greatest ofo 
An instance of his exuberant goodness and 

mercy^ 519 

A beintf^f infinite perfectioDs . 513 

Contemplation of his omnipresence and om. 

nisdence 969 

He cannot be absent fitHn us ... 5a 
Considerations on his ubiquity • - 571 
Good-breedinff, the great revolution that has 

happened in that article ... ]]9 
Good-humour, the necessity of it - • - 100 
Good-nature, more agreeable in oonvenalioii 

than wit .169 

The necessity of it .... 10 

Bom with us 169 

A moral virtue ..... 177 
An endless source of pleasure - . . 196 
Good-nature and cheerfulness the two great or- 

naments of virtue 943 

Good sense and good-nature fJways 90 together 437 
'^ oseouOl, ^imam) derk to the lawyer'i dab 379 
Gospel ipossips described .... 49 
4hs, m poeim.iiiio ... - .61 
Government, WMt form of it the most reaaon- 

able -V 96T 

Grace at meals i^ctiaed by the Fisgans • 498 
Gracetiilneoi ofaction, the excellencv of it 891 
Gnunmarechools, a common feult ooaerved in 

them 969 

Grandeur and imnnteness^ the 
iiytothafiuiey 
/ 
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GimndiMtair. Snr Rogwr de Cowiev^ mat, 
'mm'i noflipt lor « 



No 



mat, great gi 
naa^-piidding and a white-pot 
Gimtiuide, tbe moit pleaaii^ exerdw 



A divine poem apon it .... 
Great meo, the tax paid bf diem to the pahlic 
Mot truly known till nme yean after their 



109 

453 
453 
101 

101 
Greatnen of olgecti, what undentood by it, in 

the plearaxea of the imagination - 418, 413 
Greeki, a custom pmctiaed w them - 189 

Greeks and Romans, the diflerent methods ob- 
served by them in the education of their 

children 

Greeks and Trojans, who so called 
Green, why called in poetry the cheerful ooloor 
Greensickness, SabinaRentfiee's letter about it 
Grinning : a grinning priae ... 

Grotto, veiaes on one 

Goardian of the fair-sex, the Spectator so • 
Gyges, and Aglaus, their story ... 
Gymnosophisis, (Iiidian) the method used by 
them in the education of their disciples 



313 
S39 
387 
431 
173 
638 
449 
610 

337 



HABITS, diflerent, arising fiom diflerent pio- 



197 
Hamadryads, the fitble of them to the honour of 

trees 689 

Hamlet's reflections on looking upon Yorick's 

sknU 404 

HandkerchieC the great machine lor moving 

pity in a tngedy .... 44 

Handsome people cenerslly fantastical - 144 

The Spectator's Dstofaome handsome ladies 144 

Happineis, (true) an enemy to pomp and noise 15 

The happiness of souls in heaven treated of 600 

An aiigiunent that God has assigned us for it 600 

Hard wordi ought not to be pronounced right 

by weU brad ladies .... 45 

Hnrdneis of heart in parenti towards their chil- 
dren most inexcusable - - 181 
Hariot, a description of one out of the Proverbs 410 
Harris, (Mr.) the organ-builder, his proposal - 558 
Hnrry Tenet, and his lady; their way of living 100 
Hato ; why a man ought not to hate even his 

enemies 185 

Head-dress, the mpst variable thing in nature 96 
£xtmvasantly high in the fourteenth century 96 
With what success attacked by a monk of 

thatage 98 

Heads never the vriser for being bald . - 497 
Health, the pleasure of the fancy more condu- 
cive to It than those of the understanduig ^411 
Hearts, a vision of diem - - - . 587 

Heathen philosopher 150 

Heaven, Its gkiry 580 

Described by Mr. Cowley - - - 590 

The notions several natioos have of it - 600 
What Dr.- TiUoCBon says of it - - - 600 
Heaven and 'hell, the notions o^ oonfbnnable 

to the light of nature .... 447 
Heavens, venes on the glory of them 465 

Hebrew Idioms run into EUi^lish - - - 406 
Hein and elder brothen spoiled in their edna^ 

tion 183 

Henpecked husbands described - - 179 
Henidlitus, a remarkable saving of his - - 487 
Hermit, his saying to a lewd young fellow 575 
Herod and Mariamne, their story from Josephus 171 
Herodotus, wherein condemned by the Spec- 
tator 483 

Heroes in English tngedy generally loven 40 

Heroism, an esmy upon It 601 

Besiod*s saying of a virtuous life - - 447 
Heteiopticwfaosotobecalled ... 850 
Hi pa, the Chinese Antsdilnviaa prinoesi, her 
- 584 



Her letter to Shalom . ' • . 
EQstorian, in ooovermtiDn, who 
The most agreeable talent of an historian 



No. 
585 

m 

480 
480 



How history pleases the imagination 
Descriptions of battles in it seldom undentood 488 
History, secret, an odd way of writing one - 619 
Hobbes, (Mr.) his observations on kti^tor 47 
His notions debase human nature - - 588 
Hobson, (Tobias) the Cambridgjs carrier, the 
flnt man in Kngland who let out hackney- 
horses 509 

His justice in his employment, and the suc- 
cess of it 509 

Hockley in the Hole Gladiaton - - - 436 
Homer: his excellence in the multitude and 
variety of his characten ... 873 

He degenerates sometimes into buriesque 879 
Hb descriptions charm more than Aristotle's 

reasoning 411 

Compared with Virgfl - . . - 417 
When he is in his province ... 417 
Hpnestus, the trader, his character - - 443 
Honeycomb, (Will) his character - - 8 
His discourse with the Spectator in the play- 
house - 4 

His adventure with a Pict ... 41 

Throws his watch into the lliames 77 

His knowledge of mankind - - • 105 
His letter to Uie Spectator - - - 131 
His notion ofa man of wit - - - 151 

His boasts 151 

His artifice 156 

His great insight into gallantly - - 865 
HiiA applicatioifto rich widows - - 311 
His dissertation on the usefulness of looking- 
glasses 385 

His observation on the corruption of the aae 358 
He gives the club a brier account of nis 

amoun and disappointmenti - - 359 
His adventure with Sukey ... 4iO 

Resolved not to many vrithout advice oT 

friends 475 

His translation fiom the French of an epi- 
gram written b^ Martial, in honour of me 
beauty ofhis wife Cleopatra - - - 490 
His letten to the Spectator - - 499, 511 



Marries a country girl 
Honour to be descnoed only by negatives 

The genealogy of true luMiour 

And of fidse honour .... 

Wherein commendable . . . 

And when to be expkxied 
Honoon in this world under no regulation 
Hoods, coloured, a new invention 



Hope, passion ot, treated 
F3ly -• • 



iployed on temporsl 



530 
35 
35 
35 
99 
99 
819 
86ft 
471 



oily of it when 1 

otisjects ..'.'... 535 
Instanced in the faUe of Alnaschar, the Per- 
sian glassman 535 

Hopes and fears, necessary passions - 884 

Horace, takes fire at every hint of the Iliad and 

Odyssey 417 

His recommendatory letter to Claudius Nero^ 

in behalfofhisfhend Septimus • . 493 
Hotipur, (JeffryO Esq. his petition fiom the 
country infirmary . . . . , 489 
Hudibras, a description ofhis beard - - 334 
Human nature, the same in all reasonable crsa- 

tures, the beet study - - - - 408 
Humanity not regarded by the fine gentlemen 

of the age 580 

Humour, (gm) the best companion in the coun- 
try 434 

The two extremes of humour . - . 617 

Burlesque 616 

Pedantic «17 

Huntings the use of it - - • - 116 
Reproved 583 
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Rutet for manyiiig them, b^ the widow's dob 561 

Qualities neeeanry to make good ones - 607 

Hath, (Peter) his character .... 457 

Hymen a rereofelul deiCf ... 580. 

Hymn, David's posiond one on Fktmdence 441 

Onmlitiide 458 

On ttieckmesofheaTen and earth - 455 

Hypocrisy, the honour and justice done by it 

toretinen 843 

The various Icinds of hypocrisy . • 999 
To be preferregl to open impiety - -458 

IAMBIC vene, the most proper ftr Greek ttm- 

gedies 99 

James, how polidied by love • - 71 

Jane, (Mrk) a great pickthank > . - 278 
fopiis's oun ofiEneas, a tmnslatiaii of Virgil by 

Mr. Dryden 572 

Ichneumon, a great destroyer of crocodttes* egy 126 
Ideas, how a whole set or them hang together 416 
Idiot, the story of one bf Dr. Plot - . 447 

Idiots in great request m most of die German 

coons 47 

Idle and innocent, lew know how to be so 411 

Idle world 624 

Idleness, a great distemper . • - 916 
Idol ; ooflefr^use idols . . - • 18 

Idolatry, the oflspring of mistsken devockm 21 1 
Idols, who of the ftir sex so called . . 73 

Jealou^ described 170 

How to be allayed 171 

An exquisite torment • - ^ • • 178 
.Jest,how it should be uttered '• . . 616 
, Jesuili, their great sagacity in discovering the 

talent of a young student ... 907 
^ews, oonsiderea by the Spectator in relation to 
dieir number, dispersion, and adherence to 

their religion 495 

'The reasons assigned lor it ... 495 
The veneratiaii paid by diem to the natne of 

God 531 

Jesebels, who so called . - • • 175 

Jilt, a penitent one 401 

Jilts described 187 

Hiad, the readmg of it like travelling thion^ a 

country uninhabited . • . • 417 

HI nature an imiuitor of seal ... 185 

imaginary beings in poetry ... 419 

Instances in Ovid, Virgu, and Milton - 419 

Imaginatioa, its pleasures in some respeets 

equal to those of die undertfanding, in 

some preferable * *- - - 41} 

Their extent ' 411 

The advantages of die pleasures of hnagma- 

tion 411 

What is meant by them ... 411 

Two kinds of diem 411 

Awaken the faculties of the mind, without 

fifctiguing or perplexing it - - - 411 
More conducive to heatth dian those of die 

underManding 411 

Raised by other senses as well as the sight 412 
The cause of diem not to be assigned - 413 
Works of art not so perfect as those of nature 

to entertain the imagination ... 414 
The secondaiv pleasures of die fancy > 416 

The power of it 416 

Whence its secondary pleasures proceed 416 
Of a wider and more univeml nature dian 

those it has when joined with sight > 418 
How poetry contributes to iti pleasures . 419 
'How historians, philosopherL and other writ- 
en 420,421 

The delight it takes m enlarging itrelf by de- 
grees, as in the survey of the earth, and the 

universe 421 

When it wDiksfiom great ddflfls to litOa • 421 



Ifa 

WhefettftlkriiofffordMaitailaadM 41 
Howafiededby^ahmliiiidea ... 4^ 
As Uable to pain as pleasure; how muck of 

eidier it is capable .... 41 

The power of the Almighty over it • 421 
Imagining, the art of it in genenl • 4X1 

Imma, die danghter of Ghailea the Gna^ her 

itoiT 181 

Inimoitalityofthesonl,aignmentoinpRMfofit 111 
ThebenefiHaiiaingfiQaiseGnleBplatMBorit 210 
Impertinent and tiilffiig peiaons, th«r tfionnb 43S 
Impertinenis, several soffti of diea described 1481 KB 
Impodenoe gels the better of modes^ • S 

Impndence: an impiidenoe rommifTfid bf tfia 

eves 90 

Definition of Englkdi, Sooto^ and hmh im- 
podenoe ...... 90 

Recommended by some as food broeding Sn 
Distinguished fitnn asBoranee • 39 

Most proper means to avt# the iM B «f4iu e 

ofit SO 

Afistaken lor wit 40 

Independent minialer, die behavkmr of one at 

his eiaminatinB of a scholar, who was m 

election to be admitted into the college of 

which he was governor - 494 

Indian Kings, some (rf" their ofaservatiooB duriog 

their sta]f here .... • 50 
Indiflerence in marriage, not to be taated hf 

sensible spiiin ..... agg 
Indigo, the merchant, a man of great inieUigeoee 196 
Indiscretion, more hurtfiil than ill nature . 99 
Indisposition; a man under any, whether real 
or imaginsry, ought not to be a^haitied into 

company • 143 

Indolence, what^. ]00 

An enemy to virtue • • • . 316 
Ihiideliiy, another tenoi ibr ignoianoe > - 186 
Infirmary, one for good humour . 420,437,440 
A ftrther account ofit from die country 440 

Ingolslan,<Piaileil) of Barbican, his cniea . 444 
Ingntitude, a vice inseparable from a famliiil 

mind 491 

Initial letteia, the use party writen make of 

AnuMtanoeoTit 907 

Criticisms upon it ..... 968 
Imuriea, how to be measured ... 93 
Inkle and Tarico^ didr sloiy - - - 11 

Innocence, not quality, an exemption from to> 

proof 34 

Inquisitive tempers exposed - • . 988 
Instinct,.the power ofit in brates • - 129 

l^eaeveral degrees of it in difierentamnala 519 
Integrity, neat care to be taken of it - - 557 
Interest, often a promoter of pereecntiep - 185 
The way to promote our interest in die worid 391 
Indvpidity of a just good man taken fiun B»- 

. race -.--.- - 61? 
Invention, the most painful action of the mind 48f 
Invitation, the Spectator's to all aitifioers, na 
wellasphikisophentoaaHthim 4981,441 

A general one ..... 41s 
John^Nokes and Joh»*45tilea, dieir petition 577 
Jolly, (Frank, Esq.) his menorisl from the coaD> 

tiy Infirmary .... -489 

Jonson, (Ben) an epitaph written by him on a 

Urfy - 19 

Journal; a vreek of a deceased dtiaeo'a, pre- o 

sented by Sir Andrew Fkeeport to tisa 

Spectator's dub - - - • 317 

The use of such a journal - - - • 317 

Iras, her character . . . • • 4M 

Irkh gendemen, widow huaten - • • ftfl 

Irony, who deal in it - > • • 431 

Irresolution, from wheboe arisnig - • IH 

Irus's lear of poverty, and eflketa ofit • 111 

The gmatartifioe of Inn - • • • M 



•das, the spartan, hif ndoor • 
alian writen, florid and wordr 

r; an azoeumt ] 



Na 
• M4 

- 5 
t pa«Be(e oat , 

of hu Cmutb, relating to the unitatioo of 

thegoda - 634 

oly and Augnat, (the mondM of) deicribed 485 
one, (month of) deacribed .... 425 
upitBT, hia fiiat pnclaraaiioa about giieft and 

calamitiea ...... 558 

Hiaaeoond 559 

Hk juat dittribation of them ... 559 
iipit0r Ammon, anawer of hia oncle to the 

Atheniana S07 

oatioe, to be eateemed aa the first qnalitjF in 

one who is in a poat of power and direction 479 
The Spartaaa fiimoua for it • • - 564 

:ENNET, (DrOhkaoooantofooantiywaket 161 
imbow, (Thomaa) itatea hia caae in a letter to 

the Spectator 24 

King Lear/ a tngedy, aufleri in the alteration 40 
^iaaing-dances cemured .... 67 
itty, a fiunooa town |[ir! .... 187 
Inowledae, the pursuit of it loiw but not tedious 94 
The only meana to extend life beyond iti na^ 

turai dimensions .... 94 

The main source of knowledge • • 387 

Ought to be oommunicatiTe • • • 379 
Rmea for knowledge of ooe*a self - • 399 

ADOURt bodily, of two kinds - - 115 
aced»monians, delicacies in their sense of glory 188 
A form of prater used by them - - 807 
adiea not lo mind party .... 607 
ady's library described .... 37 
adylove, (Bartholomew) his petitioD to Spec- 
tator 334 

aertea, his character in distinction to that oflrus 114 
SBtitia and Daphne, their story - - - 33 
Mnpoons, written by people that cannot spell 16 
Witty lampoons inflict wounds that are in- 
curable 23 

The inhuman barbarity of the ordinary scrib> 

biers of lampoona .... 83 
Lancashire Witches,' a comedy, censured • 141 
andacape, a pretty one - . • • . 414 
anguage, English, much adulterated during 

the war 165 

anguage, (licentious) the brutality of it • 400 
anf^ages, (European) cold to the Oriental 405 
apuina, his great generoaity • • • 848 
apland ode translated .... 406 
arvati, who so called among die andenti • 38 
ath, (Sauire,) hath a eood estate, which, he 
wonU part withal tar a pair of legs to lis 

mind "- 38 

atimer, the martyr, his behavkmr at a confer- 
ence with the Papists - • 465 
atin of gxeat use in a country auditoiy • 881 
aughter, (immoderate) a sign of pride • 47 
A counterpoise to the spleen ... 849 
What persons the most accomplisfaed to raise it 849 
A poetical figure of laushter out of Milion 849 
The distinguishing ffKnilty in man - 494 
Indecent in any religious assembly - • 630 
aw-suits, the misery of them - - - 456 
awyers divided mto the peaceaUeand litigious 21 
Both sorts described .... 81 
iMf, (green) swarms with milliona of animab 480 
icanung ought not to claim any merit to itrel^ 

but upon the application of^it - • 6 
file design of learning .... 350 
To be mide adrantageooa to meanest capa- 
cities 353 

Men of leammg, who take to boaineai, best 

fbrit 469 

Highly neoessanr to a man of firtnne • SOS 
iiaa,ifaepoe^weOtoiiiadfortngedy 39 
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Leo X. a great hivOT of bnflMna and oozoomba 497 

In what manner reproved for it by a prieat 497 

Leonora, her character .... 37 



The deaeription of her country seat 
Leontine and Eudozua, their great friendahip 

and advnntagea 

Leo]»ld, last emperor of that name, an eipert 



853 

Lesbia's letter to the Spectator, givmg an ac- 
count how she waa deluded w her lover 61 1 

Letter to Speet^, complaining or maaquerade 8 

From the opera-lion .... 14 
From the undereexton of (>oven%aiden palish 14 

From the undertaker of the masquerade 14 
From one who had been to see the opera of 

Rinaldo, and the puppet«how - 14 

From Charies Lillie 16 

From the president of the Ugly Club - IT 

From S.C. with a complaint against the staren fiO> 
From Thok Prone, who acted the wild boar 

that was killed by Mrs. ToRb . . 22 

From William Serene and Ralph Sbnple 81^ 

Fromanactw 88 

From King Latinus .... 28 

From Tho. Kimbow 84 

From Will Fashion to his would-be acquaint- 
ance 84 

From Marv Tueada^, on the aame sul^jeot 84 

From a valetudinanan to the SpechOor « 25* 
From aome persons to the BfectMOan cletgy- 

man 2T 

From one who would be inspector of the 

sign-posts 88- 

From the master of the show at Charing-croaa 88> 
From a member of the Amorous Club at Oxford 30 

From a member of the Ualy Club - 32 

From a gentleman to such ladies aa are pro* 

feasea beauties W 

From the Spectatw to T. D. containing an in- 
tended regulation of the play-houses •> 3& 
From the play-houae thunderer - - 3& 
From the Spectator to an aflected very witty 

man 38^ 

From a married man» with a complaint that 

hiawifeuafaited 41 

From Abnuiam Froth, a member of the heb* 

domadal Meeting in Oxford • • • 43 
From a huaband plagued with a goapel^gossip 4(V 
From an ogling-masler . . . . 46i 
From the %>ectaior, to the preaident and fol- 
lows of the Ugly Club .... 49 
From Hecatisaa to the Spectator • • 49 

FYom an oM Beau 49 ^ 

From Epping, with account of a c o mpany of 

sboUen 49 

From a lady, complainhig of a passage in the 

Funeral 51 

From Huah Goblin, preaident of the Ugly Club SST 

From Q. K. ooncenung laughter - - 58^ 

The Spectator's answer - - - 52 

From R. E to the Spectator, whh a proposal 

relating to the education of lovers - 53 

From Arnia Bella - - • • - 58 

From a splenetic gendeman ... 59 
From a reformed starer, complaining of a peeper 53 

From King Latinua .... 53 
From a aendeman at Cambridae, an ac- 
count or a new sect of philosopheis called 

Loungers .--... 64 

FromCelimene ..... 66 

From a fother, ooniplaining of the hbertiea 

taken in country-dancea ... 66 

From James to Bet^ .... 71 
Tb the Spectator, firom die Ugly Club at 

Cambridae TO 

From a whunsical jroung lady - - - 79 
Ftom B. D. deeiring a catalogue of books for 

the ftnale library • - . . T9 
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Na 
Letter from BmiilhMh, With « dtriie'tobe ad- 
mitted into the Ugly Club ... 87 

Ftam T. T. oomplAiniiig of the idob in oofiee* 
houMS 87 

From Fhilo Britamiicaf on comiption of aer- 
▼wm 88 

From Sen* Hopewell .... 89 

From Leonora, reminding the Spectator of 
the catalogue 98 

From B. D-oonoeming real aorraw - • 95 

From Annabella, recommending the faiahop 
of Cambny*! Education of a Daufljhter • 95 

From Tom ^Sttaty, a aervant, oontaming an 
account of hia hie and aervioea - - 96 

From the master of the §uk exerciae 102 

From i aguoat the equeatrian order of 

ladiea 104 

From Will WunUe to Sir Roger de Coverley, 
with a jack 106 

To the Spectator, fiom — --^ oomplaining of 
the new pettaooat .... 127 
• From a lawyer on the cir6uit, with an ac- 
count of the progrem of the &ahiona in the 
country 129 

From WUl Honeycomb - - - - 131 

From Geoige Truaty. thanking the Spectator 
for the great benefit he haa received from 
hiawoi£i 134 

From William Wiaeacre, who desirea hia 
daughter may learn the exerciae of the &n 134 

From a profeaaed liar ... - 136 

From Ralph Valet, the ftithful aerrant of a 
perrerK maater 137 

From Puience Giddy, next thing to a lad/a 

From Lydia Novell, complaining of her lov- 

er'a conduct ... - . . 140 
From R D. concerning the corrupt taato of 

the age, and the reaaona of it - - 140 
From &t^ Sanler about a wager - - 140 
From Parmenope, who ia angry with the 
Spectator for meddling with the ladiea* 

pettiooata 140 

From k upon drinking • - - 1<K) 

From Rachel Basto^ concerning female game- 

aten 140 

From Parthenia 140 

From i cont<Uning a reflection on a co- 
medy called the « Lancaahire Witchea' 141 
From Andromache, complaining of the ftlae 
notion of gallantry in love, with aome let- 
tera from her huaband to her - - 148 

From -^—> concerning wagerera > . 145 
From —^^ complainmg « impertinenli in 

cofiee-houaea 145 

From —^-^ complaining of an old bachelor 145 

From 1 concerning the akirta of men*a 

coata 145 

From k on the reading of- the Common 

Fniyer 147 

From the Spectator to a dancjng outlaw 148 
From the aame to a dumb visilant • - 148 
To the Spectator, fnwi Sylvia, « widow, de- 
airing hia aervice in the choice of a huaband 149 
The Spectator'a anawer - • - 149 

To the Specmtor from Simon Honeycomb, an 
aooount of hia modeaty, impudence, and 



Letter fiom a young officer to hia I 

Tb the Spectator fiom a CMtl»4mi]der 
From-^ 



ReL 
1» 
107 

168 
168 
166 
168 



marriaffe 154 

From an Idol that keepa a coflee^xniae - 155 
From a milliner, complaining of her cuatomera 155 

From » with a reproof to the Spectator 158 

From — --^ concerning the lad/a viaitanti 158 
From y complaining of the behaviour of 

pemna in church 158 

From a woman*a man - - - . 158 
From -^ — ^ with a deacriplion of a country 

wake 161 

From LeoDora* who had joMkat her lovflr 163 



From T. S. a achool>boy at Richmowl 

From k coQcemiiMf impeilineniB 

From laaac Hedgeditcti, a poacher 
To the Spectator, from » with a 

againat a Jeiebel .... 17$ 
From — > who had been nonpluaaed bv n 

butt ' m 

From Jack Modiah* of Exeter, about fiMhioiH 179 
From Nathaniel Henrooat, a henpecked him- 

From Celinda, about jeakMMv - - 118 

From Martha Houaewife to ner huabai^ . 178 
To the Spectator, fhxn , with an aooount 

of a whiailing match at the Bath - - 179 
From Philarithmua, diaplayii^ the vanity of 

Lewia XIV*a conoueala • - - - 180 
From i who had married hemlf widHnt 

her father'a conaent • • - • 181 
From Alice Tlireadneedle againat wenchiiY 1® 
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covy ...•--_ 
Libels, a severe law against them 

Those that writo or read tl^m 
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139 
451 

— „_ - 451 

Liberality, wherein the decency of it oonnto SB 
The true bests of it - - • - 346 
Liberty of the people, when best praaerved .'987 
Librsry: a lady's library described . . 37 
liddy, (MhB) the difierence between her teas. 
per and that of her sister Martha, ai^ the 

reasons (rf'it 39S 

lie given, a great violation of the point of ho- 
nour • «i 

Several sons of lies . 
Life; the duration of it uncertain 
In what manner spent aoeoiding to 
Not real but vidian cheerfiil 
In what manner to be reiplated . 
lifo how to have a right enjoyment of it 
A survey of it in a vision ... 
To what compared in the Scriptures, and bf 
the heathen phiksophen ... 
The preeent lire a stato of probation 
We are in this llfo nothing more than psaaeD- 

gen a9 

Illustrated by the stoiy of a traveUiog det- 

vise 989 

The three important siticles of Ufo . 317 

Etomal lifo we ought to be most soUcttoos 

about 

Man's not worth his can .... 
Valuable only as it prepares for anottier • 
Light and ooloun only ideas of the mind 
lillie, (Charies) his preaenis to the Spectator 
lindainirs, the only woman aUowedfto paint 
Lion in the Haymarket occaaoned many coo- 
jectures in the town .... 
Veiy gentle to the Spectator 
Liv^, m what he excels all other historiaim 409, 

Lone of kings, what 

LiMler, (Ladjr Lydia) her memorial fiou ilw 
oountiy infirmary ..... 
London, an emporium for die whole earth - 
The diilerenoes of the manners and politioB 
ofone oart fiom the o^r ... 
London, (Air.) gardener, an heroic poet 
Longings in women, the extravagancea of 
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LonginoB, an observation of that critie - * 39 

Lotteiy, some disoouise on it • - - 191 

Love, the general concern of it > > • 30 

Our hearts misled bv a love of the worid 97 

A passion never well cured ... 116 

Natural love in brutes more intenae tlian m 

reasonable creatures ... .199 
The nUantrv of it on a veiy iU foot . 143 
Love nas notoiiuf to do with stato . .149 
The transport ofa virtuous tover > * 199 
In what manner discovered to his mistivos by 
one of Will Honeycomb's acquaintance "^ 
Love, the mother of poeory ... 
The capridousnesB of k>ve . 
The romantic stvle in which it is made > 
A nice and fickle passion 
Bfethod to preserve it alive after marriage 
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A GroMied 0B« ratnes - • - • fiS7 

I^ver't Leap, where situated ... S25 

An eflbctual cure for love ... S97 

A ■hort history of love .... S33 

I^ounsen, a new sect of philoaopheit in Cam- 

^Wge - - - . ... 64 

Luxury, what 55 

Attenaed often with avarice . . . ft5 

A fiiUe of those two vices • • • S5 

Tlie luxury of our modem meak * - - 195 

Xiying, the malicnity of it - . • • 507 

Partv lyin^, tne prevalency of it • - 507 

JLysander, his character .... 522 

MACBETH, the incantations in Aat play vin- 
dicated 141 

Machiavel, his observatioos on the wise jea- 
lousy of states 406 

Mahometans, a custom among them 85 

Their cleanliness 631 

Male jilts, who S88 

Males only, among the birds, have voioes • 138 

Malvolio,iiis character .... 238 

Man, a sociable animal .... 9 

The loss of public and private virtues owing 

to men of parts 6 

Man variable in his temper - - • 162 
The merriest species of the creation - - 249 
The mercenary practice of men in the choice 

of wives ' 196 

Men differ from one another as much in sea> 

timent as features ..... 264 
Their oorrupdon in general ... 264 
Man the middle link between angds and 

brutes 406 

What he is, considered in himself - - 441 
The bomave he owes his Creator - > 441 
By what distinguished fiom aU other crea- 
tures . - . . • - -494 
Sufiers more (irom imaginary than real evils 505 
His subjection to the female sex - - 510 

Wonderful in his nature • - • 519 

The two views he is to be considered in - 588 

An active being 624 

His ultimate end 624 

IVfanilinSi his rhwT%rtpr .... 467 
Maple, (Will) an imnudent libertine - 203 

March, (month of) aescribed • - - 425 
Marcia*B pnyer in Cato .... 593 

Mariamne, toe fine dancer ... 466 
Marlborough, (John Duke of) took the French 

lines without bloodshed - - - 199 
Marriage : those roarriafes the most happy that 
are preceded by a long courtship • 261 
Unhappv marriages, fipom whence proceeding 268 
Blarriage ufo, always a ventious or happy con- 
dition 149 

Married condition rarely unhappy but fiom 
want of judjgpent or temper m the husband 479 
Advantages oTit preferable to a single state 479, 500 
Termed purgatory by Tom Dapperwit - 482 
The excellence of its institution - - 490 
The pleasure and uneasiness of married per- 
sons, to what imputed ... 506 
Tlie foundation of community ... 522 
For what reason liable to so much ridicule 522 
Further thoughts of the Spectator on that 

subject 525 

Mars, an attendant on the spring ... 425 
Martial, an epigram of his on a grave man's be- 
ing at a lewd play .... 446 
Masquerade, a complaint against it - - 8 

The design of it 8 

Msster, a good one, a prince in his fionily 107 
A oompuunt against some ill masters - 187 
Matter, the least part of it contains an unex- 
hausted fund 420 

llie basis of aninuJs • • • • 519 



No. 
May, a month extremely sulgect to calentures 
in women • - 965 

The Spectator's caution to females on that 

account 965 

Dangerous to the ladies .... 995 

Described 425 

Masarin, (Cardinal) his behaviour to Quillet, 

who had reflected uwm him in a poem 23 
Meanwell, rfhomas) his leUer about the free- 
doms or inarried men and women 490 
Memoys of a pri vato countrjr gentleman's life 622 
Memor]r, how improved by ioeas of the imagi- 
nation 417 

Men of the town rarely make good husbands 522 

Merab, her character 144 

Merchant, worth and importance of his cha 
racter ....... 428 

Merchants of great benefit to the public 6i9L 174 
Blercy» whoever wants it has no taste of eiuoy-^ 

ment 456 

Merit, no judgment to be formed of it from suc- 
cess - 293 

Valuable according to the application of it 340 
Meny part of the worid amiable - - 598 
'Messiah,' a sacred eclogue - . . . 378 
The Jews' mistaken notion of the Messiah's 

worldly grandeur 610 ' 

Metamorphoses, (Ovid's) like enchanted ground 417 
Metaphor, when noble, casts a glory touad it 421 
Metaphors, when vicious .... 595 

An instance of it 595 

Method, the want of it, in whom only support* 

able - - 476 

The use and neoesntf of it in writing* - 476* 

Seldom found in ooTO»>house debates - 476 

Military education, a letter about it • - 566 

Mill to make verses 220 

Miller, (James) his challenge to Timotiiy.Buck 496 
Milton's * Paradise Lost:' Uie Spectator's criti- 
cisms and observations on tnat poem, 267. 

279, 279, 285, 291, 297, 903, 909, 315, 321 
His sul^jeet conformable to the talents of 

which he was master .... 915 
His fiible a master>pieoe - 915 

A continuation of tne Spectator's criticism on 
'Ftoadise Lost' 327, 999, 999, 945, 35L 

957, 36^ 369 
The moral of that poem, and length of time 

contained in the action .... 969 

The vast genius of Milton - - • 417 

Hispoemof'IlP^iseroso' . . . 4S5 

His description of the archangel and the evil 

spirits aadreasingthemselves for the combat 469 

Mimickry, (art oO wny we delight in it - 416 * 

Mind, (human) the wonderful nature of it - 554 

Minister, a watchful one described • » 499 

Minutius, his character .... 422 

Mirth in a man ought always to be aocidenfal 196 

The awkward pretenders to it - - -958 

Distinguished from cheerfulness • - 981' 

Minn^ the vision of 159 

Mischief rather to be sufiersd than an inconve- • 

nience 564 

Misfbrtunes,oorjudgmentB upon them reproved 483 

Mixt wit described 68 

Mixt communion of men and spirits in Vluadise, 

as described by Milton - - - - 12 

Mode, on what it ought to be built - . . 6 

A standing mode of dress recommended - 129 

Moderation a great virtue ... 912 

Modesty, the chief ornament of the fair sex - 6 

In men no ways acceptable to the Isdies 154 

Self-denial and modesty Irequentiy attended 

with unexpected blessings - - 206 

Modesty, the contrary of amlntion - - 206 

A due proportion of modesty requislto to an 

orator 831 

The excellenqr of it - • • • 231 
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No. 
VicKHii modasty, what .... 231 

The misibrtunes to which the modert and 

iiuKH^ent are often expoied ... 842 
Distinguished from sheepiahneM • - 373 
The definition of modeatjT • • • 373 

Wherein it oonsialB .... 390 

Modest aasumnce, what .... 373 
The danger of false modea^ ... 458 
Distinguuhed from the true ... 456 
An unnecessary virtue in piofeaaota of the law 484 
The aeniimenia entertained of it by the a|^ 

cients 484 

Rules recommended to the modest man by 

file Spectator 484 

Mohock, tne meaning of that name - - 384 

Several coi\jectures oonceminff the Mohocks 347 

Moliere made an old woman a judge of his jilaya 70 

Money : the Spectator proposes it as a thesta 44S 

The power of it 450 

The love of it very commendable - - 450 

Monsten, novelty bestows chaims on them 412 

Incapable of propagation • • - 413 

What gives satisfaction in the sight of them 418 

Montague, fond of speaking of hinttelf '• 562 

Scabger'ssayincof him .... 568 

Monuments in Westminster Abbey examined 

by the Spectator 36 

Those raised by envy the most glorious 855 

Moorfields, by whom resorted to • > - S05 
Morality, the benefit of it .... 459 

Strei^thens &ith 465 

More, (Sir Thomas) hia gayety at hia death, to 

what owing .--•.. 349 
Mortality, the lover's bill of • - - 377 
Mothers jostlv reproved for not mining their 

own children 246 

Motion of the gods, wherein it diflen from that 

of mortals according to Heliodorua • • 369 
Motteuz, (Peter) dedicates his poem on tea to 

the Spectator fi52 

Mbtto, the effects of a handsome one - - 2S1 
Mourning : the signs of true mourning generally 

misundcrstowl 95 

The method of mooxning considered • 64 
Who the greatest mourners - - - 64 

Mouse Alley Doctor 444 

Much cry but little wool, to whom applied - 251 
Mul^ Moluch, Emperor of Morocco, nia great 

mtrepidlty in his dying moments - - 349 
Music, banished by Plato out of his common- 

* wealth 18 

Of a relative nature .... 29 
>fusic, (Church) of the improvement of it - 405 
It may raise confused notions of things in the 

&ncy - - 416 

Recommended .... - 630 
Musician, (burleaque) an account of one * 570 

KAKCD shouldered 437 

N%mes of authors to be pot to their works, the 

hardships and inconveniences of it - 451 

Tltore, a man's best ^lide ... 404< 

The most useful object of human reaaon - 408 
^er works more perfect than those of art to 

delight the Cxncy 414 

Yet more pleasant the more they resemble 
them '^. ..... . 414. 

More grand and august than those of art 414 
Necessary cause of our being pleased with what 

is great, new, and beaudful - - 413 

Needle-work recoouncnd^ to ladies - * 606 

A letter from Clcora against it - - 609 

Neighbourhoods, of whom consisting • - 49 

Nemesis, an old maid, a discoverer of judgments 483 

New or uncommon, why every thing that is so 

raises a pleasure in the imagination . 411 

What undexstood by the term with reapect to 

-' ' • - - . 412 



Impioves what is greet and beantiftil - 419 

Why aaecret pleasure anneied to its idea t]3 

Every thine so that pleases in architectore 415 

Newberry, (Mr.) his rebus ... 59 

New river, a project for bringing it into dia 

plwr honse ...... 5 

News, how the English tiiiiat after it . - 458 

Prefect for a supply of it ... 45^ 

Ofwhispers 457 

The pleasure of news .... oS 
Newton, (Sir Isaac) his noble way of coBsidep- 

ing infinite space .... 554 

Nicholas Heart, the annual sleeper - 184 

Nioodemuneio's letter to Olivia • . 433 

Nicolini, hia perfection in mnaic ... 40s 

Nicolini. (signior,) his voyage on pasteboaid 5 

His combat with a lion - • - 19 

Why thought to be a sham one • 13 

An excellent actor - - - • 13 

Night, a clear one deacribed ... 555 

Whimsically described by WiUiam RauMy 582 

Ni^t walk in the country • - - 425 

hignl; 



Nightiqgale, iia music highly delightful to a 
in love ..... 

Nigranilla, a naity lady, forced to patch on die 
wrongfliae ..... 

No, a wora of great use to 



tors 



in love I 



Novels, great faiflamers to women's blood 
Novelty, the force of it 
November, (month of) described - 
Nurses ; the frequent inconveniences of hind 
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625 
365 



Nutmeff of delight, one of the Peiaian Enpe- 
lors titles 160 



OATES^ (DrO a fovonrite with some pert^ hdiea 
Obedience of^children to their parents, the baais 

of all government 

Obscurity, the only defence against reproach 

Of^n more illustrious than grandeur 
Obsequiousness in behaviour considered • 
Ode (Laplander's) to his mistress ... 
(Economy, wherein compared to good breeding 
Ogler: the complete ogler .... 
Old maids generally supeittitioua 
Old Testament in a periwig . . . • 
Omniamante, her character ... 
Opera, as it is the present entertainment of the 

English sta^, considered ... 
The progreas it has made in our theatre 
Some account of the French opera • 
Opinion (popular) described .... 
Opportumties to be carefully avoided by the fair 

sex 

Orator, what requisite to form one 
Orbicilla, her character • • • 

Order, neceesaij to be kept up m the world 
Ostentation, an mhabttant of the paradise of fbob 
Otway commended and censured 

His description of the miseries of law suits 
Overdo, a justice at Epping, oflended at the 

company of strollers ibr playing the part of 

Cloapate, and making a mockery of one of 

Ae quorum 

Ovid, in what he excels .... 
His deacripdon of the palace of Fame 
His verse on making love at the theatre, 

tranalaled by Mr. Dryden 
How to succeed in his manner 
Outrageously virtuous, what women so called 
Oxford scholar, his great discoveiy in a oofieo- 
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PAINTER and tailor oflen contribute mops than 

the poet to the success of tragedy ' • 42 
Piimphiho, a good master ...» 137 
Bsmjpbtols, deftmatoiy, dtestabla » 451 
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Na 
Ftotlieoo at Rome, how h itrikM dia imtgliiA- 
tion at the tint eotnnee - - - 415 

PkQKlMeoffiwli 460 

• Pkradiw LoM,' (MUton't) iti fine nugv - 417 
JPhreoto, their taking a likuic to a particalar pro- 
fiMOD often occattona their aoni to miacarry 21 
Naturally fcod of their own children - 198 

Too nercenary in the diapoial of their children 



mmarnage 
Too sparing in their encouragement to 

nr the well edncatinff their childien 
The care due to their cnildren 
Fuoasofi, the yiaoo of it .... 
Furticlet, (English) the honour done to them in 

the late operas 

hities crept much into the oonveiaatian of the 
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185 
185 
185 
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57 

81 
185 
399 
438 
580 
438 
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71 
815 



An instance of the malice of parties 
The dismal eflects of a forioos pai^ spirit 
It eorropis hoth oar morab ana jodgment 
Parties reign mors in the coantry than town 
Party seal Teiy bad for the ftoe 

Paitypatcheo 

Fuly scribblers rsprored ... 
Party not 10 be followed with innocence - 
Party prejudices in Kngland . - • 
ftiasion relieved hy itMlf .... 
ftssionate people their fiialti ... 

Nat Lee*s description of it ... 
ftsainns, the conquest of them a diflicuH task 
The various operatioas of them 
The strange disordeis fared by our passion 

when not regulated fay virtue - 815 

It is not so much the business of religion to 

extinguish, as to rsgulate our pasaoDS • 884 

m The use of the passinna . - - 855 

The paarions trsated of - - - 408 

What moves them in deseriptions mostpleas- 

imr 418 

In iiu men, but appear not in all • • 418 

Of hope and fear 471 

The woih of a philosopher to snbdae the pas- 
sions 564 

Instances of their power ... 564 
Pisasinns of the fim, a treatiae for the use of the 

author's scholars - - - - 108 

Platienoe, an allegorical discourse upon it - 501 

Her power 559 

Pauions and clients, a disooune on them - 814 

Worthy patrons compared to guardian angds 814 

Paol Lonam, a design of his • • - 338 

Peace, some ill consequences of it • • 45 

Pedantic humour 617 

Pedanto, who so to be reputed • - • 105 

The book-pedant the mast sapportaUa • 105 

Pedanti in breeding as wdl as leaning • 886 

Peepen described 53 

Peevish felk>w described . . . • 438 
Penelope's web, the story of it •> • • 606 
Penkemman, the comedian, his many qnalifksa- 

tioQs 370 

• PenoeiDso,' (poem of) by Milton - • 485 
People, tho only riches of a country • • 800 
Penclea, ok advice to the women - • 81 
Persecution in religious matters immoral - 459 
Persian children, what learnt by them in their 

schools 337 

Ptasian soUier reproved fir niling against an 

enemy 427 

Persians, their instructMMi of their yondi 99 
Their notions of parricide ... 189 

Peiaon, the word defined by Mr. Locke - 578 
Persons, imaginary, not proper for an heroic 

poem 357 

Petition of John«pNokes and JohMrStiles - 577 
Petition fimn a cavalier for a plaoo, with his 

pretensions to it 689 

FMranina and 8ocnte% their chaaribl bahavioiir 



Na 
during their lastmomenti, grounded on di^ 

forent motives 349 

Petticoat, a comphunt against the hoop petticoat 187 
Several coiQecturea ufwn it - - • 187 
Compared loan Egypoan temple - 187 

Petticoat politidaoa. a seminaiy to be established 

inFrance 805 

Fharamond, memoin of his private lile - 76 

His great wisdom • . . . 7S 

Some^ccount of him and his fiivounte • 84 

His edict against duels .... 97 

Phebe and Colin, an original poem fay Dr. Byron 603 

Phidias, his proposal for a statue of Aleiander 415 

Fhilaulia, a great votary .... 79 

Philips, (Mr.) pastoral verses of his . 400 

His pasiorab recommended by the Spectator 588 

Philopater's letter about his daughter's dancing 466 

Phikwophen, why kiraer lived Uian other men 195 

Philosophy, the use oTit .... 7 

Saki to be brought by Socntes down from 

heaven 10 

The use of natural philosophy ... 393 
The authois of the new phiJooophy gmtify and 

enlarge the imaginauon ... 480 

The boost of pagan philosopheis that they 
exalt human nature .... 634 
Phodon, hii behaviour at his death - - 133 
His notion of Dopular applause - • • M 
His sayings or a vain promiser - • 448 
Physic the substitute ofexercise or temperance 195 -^i 
Physician and Surgeon, their different empky- 

16 
81 



The physicians, a formidable body of men 
Compared to the British army in Caesar's time 
Their way of converting one distemper into 

another 

FhyaMgnomy every man in some degree master 

of that art 

Picti, what women so called ... 

No iaith to be kept with them - 
Picture not so natural a repreaentalion aa a 
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418 
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What pleases most in one 
Pictures, witty, what pieces so«called • 
Pietv an ornament to human nature 
Pinaar's saying of Theron . . • 
Pin-money condemned .... »o 
PinkeOiman to personate King Poms on an 

elephant 31 

PSsistratus, the Athenian tvrant, his generous 

behaviour on a particular occasion - 587 

Pitch-pipe, the invention and uae of it - - 888 

Pittacus, a wise sayinr of his about richeo 574 

Pity, is love softened by sorrow • - 397 

That and Tenor leading passions in poetiy 418 

The reasonableness of pity - • - 568 

Place and precedency more contested amoQg 

women of an inierior rank than ladiee of 

quality 119 

Places of trust, who most fit for them - 469 

Why courted by men of generous principles 468 
The unreasonablenem <» party-pretences to 

* places 689 

Planets, to survey them fills us with astonish- 
ment 480 

Planting recommended tooountry gentlemen 583k 589 
Pkto, his notion of the soul ... 90 
Wherein, aocordiBg to him and his fiiHowen, 

the punishment ofa voluptuous man oonsisti 90 
Hie account of Socntes's behaviour the morn- 
ing he was to die .... 183 
His aescriptk>nofthe Supreme Being • 507 
His soyinc of labour ' ' \ ' ^^ 
Players m urury Lane, their intended rsguhip 

tions 86 

Wherein to be condemned 508 

The precedency settled among them ^ 

Flairfaoiisa^ how impnnred in sKmna fm 
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Na 
Ple«d«n,lewoflhemlDlenbleeoaipaiiy - 197 
Pleatant fellows to be avoided - • - 468 
Pleaauitiy, in oonvemlMHi, the ftolli it oovMi 468 
Pleasure, wben our chief pumiit, diiappoiiili 

ilaelf 151 

ThedeoeiafiiliieaofPleasore 151 

Pleasiue and pain, a marriage piQpoaed betfV6« 

them, and concluded . . - - 188 

Ftiny, the necessary qualificatioDi of a fine 

speaker aeooidinc to that anihor - - 4M 

His letter to his wife's aunt HispuUa - flS5 

Plutarch, Ibr what repioTed bj the Spectalor 4B8 

Poems in picture 58 

ThechiefthingatobeeonsideradinepifCpoeBi 967 
Several poenM preserved Ibr their similes 481 
Poetesses, (English) wherein remarkable • 51 
Poetry has the whole circle of nature ibr its pro- 
vince 419 

PbelB, (Gnglish) reproved • - 39,40 

Their artifiees 44 

Bad poets given to envy and detractkn • 253 
The chief qualification (rf'a good poet • 314 
The paiw they should take to form the imagK 

nation - - - - . - - - 417 
Shoald mend Natore, and add toher beaalieB 418 
How much they are at liberty in it - - 418 
FdUte imagination let into a great many plei^ 

suresuie vulj^ are not capable of • 411 

Politicians, the mischief they do • - 550 

Some at the Rflgral Exchance • • - 568 

Pblitics of St James's oofiee-^ouse, on the te- 

ixirt of the French king's death - • 408 

OfGiles's 403 

Of Jenny Man 403 

OfWiU*s 403 

Of the temple « 403 

OfFish-sireet 403 

OfCheapside 403 

OfGanawav's 408 

P^ll, a way of arguinff 839 

Polycarpus, a man beloved by every body - 880 
Fontignan, (Mens.) his adventure with two wo- 
men -. - 90 

Poor, the scandalous appeannce of them - 430 
Pope, (Mr.) his miscellany commended by the 

Spectator 683 

Popular aj^planse, the vanity of it - - 188 

Posterity, its privilege 101 

Pbverty, the inconveniences and mortificaliaDS 
usually attending it .... 150 

The loss of merit 464 

Powell, (senior) to act Alexander the Great on 

adromedafy 31 

His artifice to raise a clap - ... 40 
Pbwell, (junior) his great skill in motions • 14 
His performance referred to the opera of Ri- 
naldo and Armida • - • • 14 
Power, desiwtic, an unanswerable aignment 

aflpainstit 887 

Practice and example, their provalency on youth 887 
Ptaise, the love of it implanted in us - 38; 467 
A generous mind the most sensible of it -838 
Why not finely conferred on men till dead 319 
Wnen chanfj^ed into fame - - •551 

Pnyen, Phoornx's allegorical description of them 
to Achilles in Homer - - - - 991 
The Iblly and extravagance of our pnyen in 
general, make set forms necemary - -391 
Precipice,distan^ why its prospect pleases - 418 
Prediction, the many arts of it m use among die 

vulgar 505 

Prejudice, the provalency of it • - • 101 
A letter about it, as it respects parties in Eng- 
land . - . '^. . . - 438 
Prerogative, when and how assehed widi ho- 
nour 480 

Pride, a great enemy to a fine fooe 33 

AmancniedwiihtVanaMi^tegvghi 901 



AcfaisfsprfavofaelmiiiiMitaen 9M 

Printing cnooonged by poliiatt oalioni m En- 

lopa 965 

Procras tin ation, £nm whenea proceeding • 191 

ProcorsBB, her tnde 905 

Prodicus, the fint inventor of foUes . VU 

IVoftissions, the diroe gnat onea ovariMudnad 

Pnriector.asliortdeaeriniianol'one •> • 91 

PraniMnoondeMed 4tt 

Pkomisss, OMgleol of) ihroqgh fiswlov 



Pronunciation necessary to an ontar 541 

Ptoper.CWiU) an honest tale bearer - 19 

Ptospect, a beautiful one. deUghii the aonl ■■ 

nraehaaadaaMmnlMn - - • 411 

Wide ones pleaaing to the fancy - 411 

Enlivened by rivers and folia of WBlar • 411 

nmtorhOkandvaUeyasoontirBa - - 41S 

PkDspect of peace, a poem on that snivect com- 

raended by the Spedator • - - 589 
Pnaperily, to what conqiared by Seneca • 99T 
Phiverfas (the 7th chapter of) tnmed into vww 410 
Ftovidenoe demonstrative aigomsBli for it 199 
Not to be ftthrwad by reason • - 937 
nvdenoa, the influence it has on our coed cr 
ill4brtune in the world • • • 999 

FtaJm 114di tianslated 40 

Pnhnist against hypocrisy - - • 999 

OfPtomdence 441 

14 
it 14 
disapnroved - • 197 
Punning reconunended by the pradiea of nil 

ages 81 

In what age the pun chiefly flourahad • 81 
A fenwus univawity much infeatod with il 81 
WhybaniriMdatproocntoat of the Is a orod 

worid - 81 

The definition of a pun • • - • 81 
When privilege - • • • • 896 

Aponoftfaoaght 45i 

By whom punning is affected . • • 501 
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Punch, out in the moral part 
PuncUnallo freqoeted mora flian die 



Puss, speottlatioaB on an old and a ymnw one 
Pmode, (Tom)«n eninent immethndicardiapiF 



Fytamids of Egypt 
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oonmeoflile 4f7 

His advice to his sdiolan about nawnipf at 
night what they had done in the day • 981 

QUACK bill 444 

Doctois, the cheats of tfaam - - • 444 
AneaBaya0dnBtqoaekBbyDr.Z.Pearan - 93 
QuakeiB, pngect of an act to many dieni to An 

dive Dcauties . . . • • 99$ 

Qualities, what are truly valuable • • 90 
Quality no exemption from reproof - - 91 
Is eiiher of fortune, body, or mind - - 919 
Qneries in love answeree - - - • 80 
Qnesiien, a curious one staitod bgp aarhnahaan 

about the choice of pnacnt and fiAon ha^ 

jpinesB and ndany 93 

Qoidnimc, (rkm.) bu klfteiB to die T 

about news .... 

Quir, (Pnter de) his letter to die Spectatori 

pims 395 

Qnixotte,(I>on}patnQofthefiighen*Clnb 90 

RABELAIS, his device - - • - 90 
Rack, a knotty syUogim • • - • 9V 
RaiHery in conversation, the absurdity of it tfl 
Rainbow, the flgufe of one eootrib nte a to ite 
aa much as the ooloov te ite 

41 

I • - • 919 
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Na 
} RaleUh, (Sir Wahtf ) hfa opmion of ifomtti. 

find 510 

RamU«, from Richmond bjr water to London, 

■AdabomitbyiheSpMtetor 454 

R^mMy, (William) the astrologer, hia wfaimaical 

deacriplioQ of niriit .... 582 
Ranta oonaulered aa uemiahea in our Eogliah 

tragediea 40 

' Rape dTProseraine,' a French opera, Bome par- 

ticolan in it *29 

Raphael'! Cartoona, their eflect upon Specta- 
tor SS6,S44 

The excellence of hia picturea - - 467 
Rattling Club, sot into the church - 630 

Read, (Sir Wiluam) his operations on the eyes 47S 
Beaden divided by the Spectator into the me^ 

curial and saturnine .... 179 
Reaaon. instead of goreining paaion is often 

subservient to it 6 

Not to be found in bratea - <• - - ISO 
The pilot of the passions - • • 4QB 
A pretty nice proportion between that and 

pasrion 406 

Rebua, a Idnd of ftlse wit among die ancients 59 
And our own countrymen ... 59 
A rebus at Blenheim-house condemned 59 
B«citatiye, {Italian) not agreeable to an Eng- 
lish aiidience S9 

RedluiTe music in every language ought to be 

adapted to the accent of ue IsQgiuige - 89 
Recreation, the necessitv of it • - - 858 
Religion, the greatest moentiTe to good and 

worthy actions 316 

Considered 459 

A morose melancholy behaviour, which is ob- 
served in several precise professors of reli- 
gion, reproved by the Spectator • - 494 
The true spirit of) composes and cheers the 

soul 494 

Renatus Valentinus, his &ther and grandfather, 
their story ...... 426 

Rentfree, (Sabina) her letter about the green 

sickness 431 

Repository for iaahions, a building pro p osed and 

described 487 

The usefulness of it 487 

ReprooC when joMly deserved, how we ought 

to behave under it 382 

Reputation a species of fiune - 818 
The stability ofit, if well founded • • 818 
Retirement, tne pleasure of it where truly en- 
joyed 4 

A dream of it 485 

Revelation, what light it givea to die joys of 

heaven 600 

ReTense of a Spanish lady on % man who boasted 

ofher&voars 611 

Rhubarb, (John, Esq.) his memorial from the 

country infirmary .... 489 
Rich, (Mr.) would i¥>t suflfer the ot>en of Whit- 
tinston's cat to be jperformed in his house, 
ana the reason fbrit .... 5 
Rich:toberich,the way to please - • 880 
The advantagea of riches • • - - 883 
. The art 'of growing rich .... 883 
The proper use otriches .... 894 
The defects of rich men overiooked - 464 
Richlieu, (Cardinal) his politics made Fruice 

the terror of Europe .... 305 
Riches corrupt men's morals ... 464 
Ridicule, the talent of ungenerous tempen 845 
Ridicule, the two great branches of; in writing 849 
Put to a good use . . • • . 445 
Riding, a healthy enrcise • - • - 115 
Riding-dress of ladies, the extravagance of it 435 
Rival mother, the first part of her mstory - 91 
Robin, the porter at Will's coflee-house, his 
qualificatioQ » 398 



No 
Roman and Sabine laliea, their enmple roeom- 

mended to the British - • - - 81 
Romans, an instance of the general good under- 

standing of the ancient Romans - - 508 
Rosalinda, a famous whig partisan, her misfbr- 

tone 81 

Roaicrucius, the story of his sepulchre 379 

A uretended discovery made by a Rosicrucian 574 
Rowley, (Mr.) his propomls for a new pair of 

globes 658 

Royal Exchange, the great resort to it - 69 
' Ro^ Progress,' a poem .... 620 

Rustici«|r shocking 400 

Rusty, (Scabbard) his letter to the Spectator 449 
Rynsaidt, the u^fust governor, in wnat manner 

punished by Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 

his sovereifpi 4^ 

SAINT Paul's eUxjuence - - - . 633 

Salamanders, an Older of ladiea described • 198 

Saliust, his excellence . . . . , 409 

Salmon, (Mra) her ingenui^ - • • 88 

Salutation subject to great enormities . . 859 

Salutations in churches censured - • 460 

Sanctorius, his invention - - - - 85 

Santer,(Mri.) a neat snuff taker . . 344 

Sapplw, an excellent poetess ... 223 

Dies for love of Phaon .... 223 

Her hymn to Venus ..... 223 

A fragment of Sappho's tnmalated into three 

diflerent languages 229 

Satire, * Whole Duty of Man,' turned into one 568 
Satirea, English ribaldry and Billingsgate - 451 
Panegyrical on ouiseives - - 473 

Satirists best instruct us in the manneri of their 

respective times 209 

Scandal, to whom most pleasing - • . 426 
How monstrous it renders us . - . 451 
Scales, (golden) a dream of them - - - 460 
Scaramouch an expedient of his at Pftris - 223 
Scarfs, the vanity of some clergymen's wear- 
ing them 609 

Scholar's egg> what so called ... 55 
Schoolmasters, the ignorance and want of dis- 

oemmentin the generality of them 157, 168, 313 
Schoolmen their am case - - - - 191 

Howapi»lied 191 

Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy ■ 157 
' Scornful lady,' Spectator's observations at that 

play 270 

Soot, (Dr.) his christian life, its meriti - - 447 
Scotch, a saying of theirs .... 463 

Scribbleri against Spectator^ why neglected by 
him ....... 445 

The most oflensive • - ... - 583 
Seasons, a dream of them .... 425 

Self conceit, an inhabitant of the paradise of 

fools 460 

SelfdeniaU the great foundation of civil virtue 248 
Self love transplanted, what - • - 129 
The narrowness and danger of self love 588 
Semanthe, her character .... 404 
Semiramis, her prodigious works and powers 415 
Sempronia, a professed admirer of the French ' 

nation 45 

The match maker .437 

Seneca, his saying of drunkenness > . 569 
Sense : some men c€, more despicable than beg- 
gars 6 

The different degrees of sense in the seversl 
different species of animals ... 519 
Sentry, (Captain) a member of the Spectator's 
club, his character .... 2 

His account of a soldier's life - - - 153 
His discourse with a yonng wrangler in the 

law 197 

He receivea a letter from Ipswich, giving an 
aooount of an engagement between a 
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Frendi priTiteer aiid ft lilU TCMBl MoQg- 

ing to that plac0 350 

Hb raflectiom oa that action . - - 3S0 
Tnkm p oicM i nn of hif ande Sir Roger de 
Cov«rtey*t estate .... 517 

daptamber (month) dcicribed - - - 425 
flarvanta, the general oorrapCioa of iheir man- 

neiB 88 

AMune their maater'a title . - - 88 
Some good among the bad ones - - 96 
Influeoced hv tM example of their lope- 

rion - 96,107 

The great merit of tome lerranli in aU agea 107 
The hard condition of many aerrania - 137 
Sexes : amity between agreeable persooaofdi^ 

' ferent sexes dangerous ... 400 
0Bxes: the advantages of amity to each - 433 
Sdxtos Quintos, the pope, an instance of his tm- 

Ibrgivinf temper 23 

Shadows and realities not mixed in the same 

piece 5 

Shakspeare, wherein inimitable - • • 141 
Excels aU wriiem in his ghosfei - - - 419 

His excellence 562 

Shalum, the Chinese, his letter to the Princess 

Hihia belbro the flood . - - 584 

SheriocK, (Dr.) the reason his disooorse of deadi 

hath been so much perused 

Improved the notion of heaven and hell 447 

Shoemg horns, who, and by whom employed 536 

Shovel, (Sir Cloudesley) the ill contrivance of 

* his monnment in Westminster Abbey 26 

Sho^vs and diveisions lie properly withm the 

province of the Spectator ... 235 
Sickness, a thotight on it • - - - 513 
Sidney, OSir Philip) his opinion of the aong of 

'Chevy Chase' 70 

Verses on his modesty .... 400 

Sigbeis,aclubofthematQxlbrd • • • 30 

Sighen, their regulations ... - 30 

SiiliC the most perfect sense - - - 41 

Pleasures of imagination arise originally 

from it 411 

411 
604 
28 
454 
421 
421 
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209 
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Furnishes it with ideas 
Sight, second, in Scotland .... 
Sicn posts, the absunli^ of many of them • 
Silk-worm, a eharactcr of one ... 
Similitudes, eminent writers &ulty in them 

The preservation of several poems 

An in one in a pulpit .... 
Simonides, his satire on women ... 
Sincerity, the great want of it in conversation 

The aidvaniage of it over dissimulation and de- 
ceit 352 

The most compendious wisdom - • - 352 
Singularity, when a virtue . . - • 576 

An instance of it in a north country gentleman 576 
Sippit, (Jack) his character - - - 448 
Sbvery, what kind of government the most re- 
moved from it 287 

Sloven, a character aflbcted by some, and ibr 
what reason 150 

The foHy and antiquitv of it - - - 150 
Sly, the faiabenlasher, advertisement to young 
gentlemen in the last year of their appren- 

Uceshjp 187 

Sly, (John) the tobacconist, his representadon 
to the Spectator 532 

His minute 534 

Smithiield, bargain in marriage, the inhumanity 

of it . - - T . . - ' 304 
Snape, (Dr.) a qnotatkxi from hb charity sermon 294 

Snarlen . 438 

Snuffbox, the exercise of it, where taught - 138 
Socrates, his temper and prudence - - 28 

Hit behaviour at his execution • - -133 

His speech to his judges - - - 146 

His Dotkm of pleasure and pain - 183 



Theefibctofhkitenpeiaiiea - • • ISft 
His instruction to his pupil Aldbiades in re- 
lation to prayer . . • . ^ 907 
A caiechedcal method of aigoiag intra^ne^d 

firstbyhim - 231 

Instructed in eloquence Iqt a weman Ml 

Why the oracle pronounced him the wiaustrf 

men 406 

Head of the sect of the hen-petted - - 479 
His domestics what .... 48( 

The efieet a discourse of his on mairii^e had 
with his audience .... 500 

His sayings of nnsfiwtones .... SBJ 

Soldiers, when men of sense, of an agveeafain 
conveiaation ...... 158 

SoUtude : an exemption from passwna the oolf 
pleasing solitude ..... 4 

Few perKMis capable of a religkMs, leaned, 
or philosophiod solitude ... 96| 
'Solomon's Song,* panphraM on the aeoond 

chapter SBB 

Song, with notes ...... 4^ 

Sophocles, his conduct in his tragedy of '£l«fr> 

tra' 44 

Sorites, what sort of figure - - - - S99 
Sorrow the outward sisns of it very ftllacioaa 91 
Soul, the immortality of it evidenced fiam mr^ 

n\ proofi Ill 

Its happiness the contemplatian of God • 413 
State of it aAer separation .... 413 

Excellency of it considered in relation to 
dreams ....... 487 

Sounds, how improper for description - 416 
'Specda delta Besua triomphante,' a book aold 
at an auction ibr thirty pounds - • 389 
Some account of that booK ... 3Q 

Space, infinite. Sir Isaac Nevrton's noble wagr 

of considering it - - - • • 564 
Sparkish, (Will) a modish husband - - 479 
Sparrows bought for the use of the Opera - 9 

Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Atheniani 6 
Spartan justice, an instance of it - - 564 
Spartans, the method used by them in the edo- 

cation of their children ... 
Spectator, (The) his prefittocy discooise • 
His great taciturnity 

His vision of public credit . - - . 

His entertainment at the table of an aeqnaint- 

ance ....... 

His recommendation of his specnlatiaos 
Advertised in the Daily Coiirant - 
His encounter with a lion behind the 
The design of his writings 
Ko party man ..... 

A little unhappy in the fiould of his ftce 

His artifice 

His desire to correct impudence 

And resolution to march on in the caoae of 

virtue 

His visit to a travelled lady ... 
Ilis speculation in the first principles 
An odd accident that belel him at Lkyd'a 
cofiee-house ..... 

His advice to our Elnglish Pindsric writen 

His exaroen of Sir Fopling Flutter 

His inquisidve temper .... 

His accoimt of himself and his works to be 

written 300 yean hence 
His great modesty 

He accompanies Sir Roger de Covertey into 
the country ...... |06 

His exercise when young • • • 115 
He goes with Sir Roger a hunting • - U6 
And to the assizes ..... ]2I 

His ad Ventura with a crew of gypsies . 130 
The several opinions of him in the country 131 
His return to London, and felk>w tnveUen 
in the stage-ooach • 13i 
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tiii Mliknay 1QI0B Ae Midden Md vntipacl- 

addefttbofA^fiend . * . . 133 
H]faiti6oe to engage ha diflferantiMdMi 179 
The ebaiyMjtar given of him ia hk own p»> 

■mce, at e oaflee-house near AUnte - tl8 
Hia arenion to pret^ ieUowi, and me leaaon 

ofit . »1 

Rk acknowledgmenli to the pafalic • - 9G3 
Hifl advice to the BnMi ladies • • S65 
His adventore with a woman of dw town 966 
His description of a French puppet aewly ar- 
rived ST7 

EGs opauoa of our finnof favemment and r^ 

ligion 287 

Sometimes taken for apanihseitDn, and why 889 
His reflections upon Clarinda's journal • 383 
ApGompames Sir Roger to Westminster Abbey 389 
IJus saoifioes to homani^ ... S65 

<His behavioar under rBproach, and roasops 
for not retoming an answer to those who 
have animadverted on his paper - 3S5 
His contemplatioos on Good Friday • -856 
The benefits accruing to the pnbuc Oom his 

speculatioai 367 

His papen much sought tot about Chrialmas, 

by all his neighbours ' . . . • 367 
Riscomparisonof the world to a stage - 370 
lie accompanies Sir Roger to Spring garden 388 
Uis seal for the Haoover successioa 384 

His invitation to all sorts of people to audst 
him ... • - . . 442 

About the stamps 445 

Guardian of the foir sex • • • • 449 

His advertisementi 461 

About the price of his naper • • • 461 
Put mto the golden scalea • • • - 463 
A sort of news letter - - • - 468 
His account of a oofiae-house debate, relating 
tothediflersnce between Count Rechteran 
and Monsieur Bleenager - - - 481 
Die diflbrent sefse ni his readers upon the 
rise of his p^per, and die Spectator's propo* 

sal upon it 488 

EGs obMrvataons on our modem poena • 583 

His edict 583 

The effects of his discooiaes on marriage 583 
His deputation to J. Sly, haberdasher of hati 

and tobacconist . . • • . SS6 
The difierent judgmenti of his readers con- 
cerning bis speralations . . • • 548 
His reasons for often casting his thoughts faito 

a letter 548 

His project for forming a new dub • 550 
Visiti Mr- Motteui's wareho u ses • • 658 
The great ooncem the city is in upon his de- 
sign of laying down his paper • - 553 
He lakes leave of the town . • • 655 
Breaks a fifty years' silence • • • 656 
How he recovered his speec h • • 556 

His politics 556 

Coqnacity ..•••• 556 

Of no party -••••• 556 

A calamity of his . • . . • 558 

Critics upon him • . • • • 568 

He sleeps as well as wakes for the pnblio 599 

His dream of Trophonius' cave . - - 599 

Why the eighth volume published • 638 

Speech, the several organs of it ' •> •831 

Spenser, his advice to joong ladies under the 

distress of deftmation • . • • 380 

His whole creatkm of shadowy penoDS • 419 

Spies, not to be trusted .... 489 

Despised by great men .... 489 

Spirit, a high one, a great enemy to candour 388 

Sprits, the appearance of them not fobulous 110 

Several species in the worid besides ouiselves 419 

8|deen, a common escuse for dulneas • 53 

Itsefibcti •••••• 658 
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Sprinff garden, a kind of A|phomelan paradise 
£^, the mischief of one in a fomily - 
Squeemng the hand, by whom nrst used in 



Squiie% (rural) their want of leammg 
Stamps, how fotal to weekly historians 
Starch, political, in use • • 

reproved 



808 

809 
589 
445 
305 
20 
Stan, (fixed) how their immensity and magnifi- 
cence confound us .... 480 
A contemplation of the stars • - - 565 
State, (ftiture) the refreshments a virtuoua p|er- 
son enjoys in prospect and contemplation 

ofit 116 

Statira, in what proposed as a pattern totheiair 

sex 41 

Statnary the most natuml representation • 416 
Stint (Jack) and will Tmp,theiltadirenture 448 
Stoics discarded all passions . . • 397 
Stores of Providence, what • • • • 248 
Story toHers, their ridiculous punctuality • 188 

Strife, the spirit ofit 197 

Stripes, the use of them on perverae wives 479 
Stroke, to strike a bold one, what meant by it 319 
Sublime in writing what it is - - - 598 
Sudden. (Thomas esq.) his memorial firom the 

country infimary .... 489 
Snkey's adventure widi VnH Honeycomb and 

Sir Roger de Coveriey - • • • 410 
Sun, the nistejre of consequence • . . 850 
Sun>risiiig and setting most glorious show in na- 
ture 
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Superiority reduced to the notion of (||nali^ 

IV) be iounded only on merit and virtue - 
Superstition, the folly ofit deecribed - 
An enor arising from a mistaken devotion 
Has somethiiw m it destrucdve of religion 
Surprise, the liie of stories ... 

* Susanna, or Innocence Betrayed,' to be ex- 
hibited by Powell, with a new pair of £1- 

den 14 

Sweeten, a species of the Mohock dnb - 338 
Swingers, a set offomiliar romps at Tunbridge 498 
Symmetry of objects, how it striket • - 411 
Synoopsts^nodem ones • • • • 567 
S]rucropius, the passionate, his character • 438 
l^rracusan prince, jeafous of his wife, how he 
asrvedher 579 



TAL&BEARERS oeiMited • • • 439 
Talents to be valued acoordinff as they are ap- 
plied 178 

Tnto ioormpl) of the age to what attribut- 
ed 140,208 

Tarteofwriting, what it is, and how acquired 409 
llie perftctkm of a man's taste as a sense 409 

Defined 409 

That of the English .... 409 
Teen not always the sign of true sorrow - 95 
Temper, serious, the advantage ofit • - 396 
Teinpersnoe, the best pr e s erva tive of health 195 
Wliat kind of temperance die beet - - 195 
Templar, one of the Spectator's club, his cha- 
racter >...•-. 8 
Temple, (Sir William) his rule for drinking - 195 
Ten, called by Platonic writen the complete 

number -881 

Tender hearts, an enteftsinment for them • 687 
Tenure, the most slippeiy in England - 683 
Tereneok Speclatoi's observations on one of his 

pl^ 508 

Terror and pity, why those passi on s please • 418 
ThiilM. his saying of truth and falsehood • 594 
Timam, itt benkB»and the boatson it described 454 
Tllat has renoastranee .... 80 
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^HieMtre, (EnglUi) die pnetSoe of it in wrtfil 
in«taac«s oenrared • • 4S(i4,51 

OrDttkinglovein a Theatre • • • 602 
Tlieiiustoctea, his answer ro a queetion nlating * 

to the marrying hii danghtef . . 3 

Theodoeiufl and Constanda. their adTentorai )G* 
Theoffnia, a beautiful saying of his • * 464 
Thimbleton. (Ralph) his letter to the SpeeMot' 43t 
Thinking aloud, what .... 2li 
Thoufthis of the highest importance to sift them 999 
Thradi (Will) and his wife, an insipid ooupl4 fifiS 
Thunder, of great use on the stage - - • 44 
Thunderer to the playhouse, the hardships pat 
upon him, and nis desire to be made a 

cannon 36 

IceU, (Mr.> his ▼eites to the Spectator • 532 
otwn, (Archbishop) improved the Dotfam of 
heaven and hell . . • • • 447 

Time, our ill use of it 93 

The Spectators direction how to spend it ' 99 
How the time w% live ought to be oompated 316 
Title-page, (Anthony) his petition to the %iectiiP 

tor 804 

Titles, the significaney and abase of them - 480 
Tom Tit, to penonate singing birds in llie Opem 5 
Tom Tottchyi a quarrelsome iellow - • 122 
Tom Trusty, a tender husband and caieM fii- 

ther 479 

Tom Tulip, chaUenged by Dick Craslin 91 

Flies inio the country .... 91 
Tom the tyrant, first nunister at die cofl^e-hooae 
between the hoars of eleven and twelve at 

night ^ 

Tombs m Westminster Abbey visited by Spee- 

taior 26 

His reflectkms upon them .... 96 
Toper, (Jack) his recommendatoiy letter in be- 
half of a servant 499 

Torre, in Devonshire, how nndiisle widows 

are punished there 614 

Torture, why the description of it pleases, and 

not the prospect ..... 418 
Townly, (Frank) his letters to the Spectator 660 
Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain 
Trading and landed interest ever jarrixv 174 
The must likely means to make a man's pri- 
vate fortune ..... 
Tradition ofthe Jews concerning Mosea - 837 
Tragedy : a perfect tragedy the noblest pvoda^ 
tion of human nature .... 
Wherein the modem tragedy exceeds that of 

Greece and Rome 

Blank verse the most pvper §v English IVa* 
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Tfie English tragedy considered - • 
Tragi-comedy, the prpdnct of the Ei|gUih thea- 
tre, a monstrous invention ... 40 
Transmigration, what .... m 

The transmination of souls smertod by Will 

Honeyoomb 949 

How believed by the ancients - • 406 
Trap, (Mr.) his letter to Mr. Slint • • - 449 
Travel, highljr neoessaiy to a coouette - 46 
llie behaviour of a tiavellea lady in the 

playhouse 45 

At what time travelling is to be nndertaken. 
and the true ends of It ... 964 
Trnvellen, the generality of tfaem exploded 474 
Trees, more beaotifal in all their Inxuriancy 

than when cut and trimmed • • 414 
Trimming, the Spectator unjustly accused of it 445 
Trueby, (Widow) her water recommended by 
Sir Koger, as good against the stone and 

gravel 929 

Truepenny, (Jack) etrangely good-natured - 88 
Trunk-maker, a great man in the upper ^pallery 

in the playhouse . • • . . 835 
Troth, an enemy to (Use wit . • » • 69 



The ^nduttaag food cAotiMth hm vrwm 

upon a man's fortune and intgreat - • 9SS 
Alwayaoonsisient with itself - 3S8 

The excellence of it . - • . - 507 

IVyphidoros, the great lipogrammtitt of anti- 
quity -59 

Tnlly praises humelf • - • • 568 

Whathe said ofthe immortality ofiw Ml - 56B 
Of uttering a jest .... * 616 
OftheforoeiKnovellar .... 686 
What be required in nis orator • • 633 

Tbmer, (Sir William) his excellent maxim - 509 

Tyrants, why so called - - - - 808 

VAINIX)VEathe6milyof - - - 454 
Valentinus (Basilioa) and Alexandrinns* their 



VaIerio» his character 401 

Valetudinariane in chasti^ - - - • SB 
Valetudinarians in society, who • • - 100 
Not to be admlHed into company bat en oon- 

ditioos 143 

Vanit)r the paradise of fools - - • 469 
A vision of her and her attendants - • 469 
Vapoonin women, to wh«t.tobeMcribed U5 
Variety of men's actions pioiDeeds from the pen- 
sions 408 

Varilas, his oheerAilneH end good homoor make 

him generaUy aoeeplable - . . 109 
Ubiquity of the Godhead coMidered - - 571 
Further considerations ahout it - - 569 
'Venioe Preserved,' a tragedy, foonded on a 

wrong plot 89 

Venus, charming figure she makea in the fint 

iEneid 417 

An attendanton the spring • • - 485 
Verses by a despairing lover • - • 59] 

On Fhebe and Colin 608 

Verses, translatian oi; pedantic, oat of Italian 617 

The Royal Progress 680 

ToMn. , en her grotto ,- - . 638 

Vertnmnus, an attendant on the qnii^ • - 485 
UjjlinesB, some speculatfons upon it - • 31 
Vice, as hkborious as virtue - • • - 684 
Villacerfe, (Madame de) an aoooont of her 

death, and manner of it * 868 

Vlnd, (Leonardo) his many aocnmpliahments^ 

and remarkable circumstance at his death 554 
Vinei, (Sir R) his fomiliarity with king 

CharlesII. - 4G8 

Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded oa dm 
Platonic philosophy - - • • 90 
Wherein short of Homer ... 878 
His fiible examined in relatwn to Halicamae- 
suB'shismtyofiEnees - - - 861 

His genius 404 

Compared with Homer . • • • 417 
When he » best pleased - - - 417 
Virtue, the exefdse of it reoommende^ - • 98 
Its influence ---.-.• 89 
Its near relation to decency <- - - 104 
The most roMmnahle and genuine aonrce of 

honour -819 

Of a beautiful nature • • • - 813 
Thegreatofnamentsofft • • • • 813 
To be esteemed in a foe - - - 443 

When sinceriqr waf reasonably be suspected 866 
The way to preserve itin its integrity • 394 
The use ofit in our afflictions • - -580 
Virtues, supposed ones net to be relied on - 899 
Viskw of huaen misery .... 604 

Visitc a visit to a travelled lady, which she re- 
ceived in her bed, described - - . H 
Vocifer, the qualifications that make him pern 

for a fine gentleman - - • - 75 
Volmnes: the athnntage an author recoves of 
pobUshing hii works in volumea itlhar 
than in single pieees ... IM 
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Undentanding, thd alniie of it ii a great evil 6 

Whereitk more perfect than the imagination 420 

Reaaonsibrit 490 

Should master the paanona ... 438 

Udfvene, how |Aeaung ihe oontemplatioa of it 420 

Uraniua, his great composure of soul . 143 

Vulcan's dogs, the fable of them ... 579 

WAGERING disputants exposed • -145 

Wall the prodigious one of China - • 415 
Wars, the late, made us so greedy of news 452 
Wasps and doves in public, who - . • 300 
Wealth, the ftther of love ... 506 

Wealthy men fix the character of persons to 

their circumstances .... 4g9 
Wedlock, state of, ridiculed by town witlings 525 
Weed, (Ephraim) his letter to the Spectator 

about his marriage and estates • - 450 
West Enbonie, in Berkshire, a custom there fiir 

widows - 614 

What Lord Oike said of the widow's tenure 

there 623 

Wbichenovre bacon flitch, in Staflbrdshire, wlio 

entitled to it 607 

Whisperers, political . . . . • 457 
Whispering place, Dionyaius the tyrsnt'a - 439 
White, (Moll) a notorious witoh - - 117 

Who and Which, their petition to the Spectator 78 
'Whole Duty of Man,' that excellent book 

turned into a satire .... 568 

window, (the) her manner of caplivalizg Sir 

Racer de Coverley - • • • 113 

Her behaviour at the trial of her caiae • 113 

Her artifices and beauty - - - 113 

Too desperato a scholar for a countiy gentle* 

man -\- - - - - * 113 
Herreception of Sir Roger - • • -IIS 
Whom she helped to some tansy in the eye 

ofall the country « . . • • 113 
Has been at the death of several foxes - 115 
Sir Roger's opinion of her, that she either d^ 
signs to marry or she does not - - 118 
Widows, the sreat game of fortune hnnton 31 1 
Widows' Club, an account of it • - 561 

A letter from the president of it to the Spec- 
tator, about her suitors ... 573 
Datyofwidows in old times ... 606 
A custom to punish unchaste ones in Berk- 
shire and Devonshire .... 614 
Instances of their riding the black ram there 583 
Wig, kmg one, the eloquence of the bar - 407 
William and Bet^, a short account of their 

amours 118 

William III. kinff of England, compared with 

the French king 516 

Wimble, (WHD his letter to Sir Roger de Co- 
veriey ..-..-* 108 

ICs character - 108 

His oonveiaation with the Speclitor • « 108 
A man of ceremony . . • • 119 
Thmks the Spectator a ftnatio • • • 126 
And foars he has killed a man - - 181 
Wine, not proper to be drank by everyone that 

can swallow 140 

Winter gardens recommended and described 477 
Wise men and fools, the difleranoe between 

them .---#-• 225 

Wise, (Mr.) the gardener, an heroic poet - 477 
Wit, the mjachidTof It when accompanied with 

vice 23 

Very pemick>qs when not tempered with vir- 
tue and humanitjr .... 23 
Turned into deformity by aflectation • 38 

Only to be valued as it is applied • • 6 

The history of folse wit ... 6 

Nothing so much admired aadaolitde nnder- 
stooQ • • . • • . 58 
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Everyman would be a vdt if ha eonla • 50 
The way to try a piece of wit • • 62 
Mr. Locke's reflection on the diflferenoe be- 
tween wit and judgment ... 68 
The god of wit descnbed - • • 63 
The many artifices and modes of false wit 220 
Mav purchase riches^ but is not to be pop- 
CDMed by riches ..... 522 
Wit, folse, why it sometimes pleasea • • 416 
Nothing without judnnent ... 419 
Wits, minor, the severd species of them • 504 
Wits ought not to pretend to be rich • - 509 
Woman, the utmost of her character wherein 

contained 842 

The notion some women have of virtue and 

vice 390 

Adefinitkmofwomanby oneofthefiUheiB 266^ 
The general depravity of the inforior part of 

thesex : / . . - - 274 
They whoDy govern domestic lifo • • 320 
Woman of qimhty, her dress the pmduct of a 

hundred climates ..... 8t 

Woman's man described - • • - 156 

Hb necessary qualificatioDS ... 15( 

Women, the more powerfid part of our people 4 

Their ordinary employments • • • 10 

Smitten with superficuls 

Women: their nsiud oonvemtian • 
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Their strongeat passton .... 
Not to be oonadered merely af objecti of 

ngfat .•-.'... 88 
Women, (the English) exod other natkma in 

beau^ -81 

Sisis of dieir improvement under Spectator's 

The rnl commendation ofa woman, what 95,104 
Their pains In all ages to adorn the outside 

of their heads • 98 # 

More gay in iheii nature than men • 128 
Not pleaied with modesty in men • • 154 

Their ambitton 156e 

Deluding wtfoen, their iractises exposed 182 

Women great orators 247 

Have always designs upon men • 433 

Greater tyranti to their loVers than husbands 486 
Reproved for their neglect of dress afler they 

are married 506 

Their wonderful Influence upon the other iix 811^ 
Words, the abuse of them demonstrated in seve- "^ 

ralinstanoes 873 

The Measures proceeding to the unaginalifln 
from the ideas rsised* fy them 618 - 
Work neceanry for women .... 608 
W<M*ld. (the) considered oseftil and entertalnfaig 387 
The present world a nursery for the next 111 
World of matter, and life, considered by Spec- 
tator 818 

Writer, how to perfect his imagination ^ • 417 
Who amodg the ancient poen had this fa- 
culty 417 

Writing, the diflteol^ of it to avoid eenaure 568 
Writing nnmtelltgiby, the art of it much in* 
proved 879 

XENOFHON, his school of equity - • 837 
His accoont of Cyrus's trying the virtoe ofa 
youngbrd 564 

TARICO, flie stoiy of her adventure • 11 
Yawning, a Chrxsonas gsmbol - - • 17i 
Touth, instructions to them to avoid hariots 410 

ZEAL, intemperate, criminal ... 890 
Zemrode, (Qneen) her stoiy fion the Tmhat 

Tales - • . • • - 878 

Zoflns, the pntottdad eritki had a imj kng 
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